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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

CLOSING  EVENTS  OF  LEGENDARY  GREECE.—PERIOD  OF 
INTERMEDIATE  DARKNESS,  BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF 
HISTORICAL  GREECE. 

SECTION  I.— RETURN  OF  THE  HERAKLEIDS  INTO 

PELOPONNESUS. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced 
the  descending  series  of  the  two  most  distinguished 
mythical  families  in   Peloponnesus — ^the  Perseids 
and  the  Pelopids:  we  have  followed  the  former 
down  to  H^rakl^s  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the 
latter  down  to  Orestds  son  of  Agamemn6n,  who  is 
left  in  possession  of  that  ascendency  in  the  penin- 
sula which  had  procured  for  his  father  the  chief 
command  in  the  Trojan  war.     The  Herakleids  or  ExUeand 
sons  of  H6rakl6s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  expelled  tiJUTthc 
fugitives,  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or  protection :  "erakieida. 
Hyllus  had  perished  in  single  combat  with  Echemus 
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Their  re-ap- 
pcarance  as 
a  powerful 
force  along 
D^ith  the 
Dorians. 


Mythical 
account  of 
this  alli- 
ance, as 
well  as  of 
the  three- 
tribes  of 
Dorians. 


of  Tegea,  (connected  with  the  Pelopids  by  mar- 
riage  with  Timandra  sister  of  ClytsemnSstra^)  and  a 
solemn  compact  had  been  made,  as  the  prelimi nary 
condition  of  this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at 
an  invasion  of  the  peninsula  should  be  undertaken 
by  his  family  for  the  space  of  100  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed, and  with  complete  success ;  but  its  suc- 
cess was  owing  not  so  much  to  the  valour  of  the 
invaders  as  to  a  powerful  body  of  new  allies.  The 
Herakleids  re-appear  as  leaders  and  companions  of 
the  Dorians, — ^a  northerly  section  of  the  Greek 
name,  who  now  first  come  into  importance, — ^poor 
indeed  in  mythical  renown,  since  they  are  never 
noticed  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  once  casually  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the 
many-tongued  inhabitants  of  CrSte — but  destined 
to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predominant  elements 
throughout  all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodseus — as  well  as  his 
grandson  Aristomachus,  were  now  dead,  and  the 
lineage  of  HSrakl^  was  represented  by  the  three 
sons  of  the  latter — T^menus,  KresphontSs,  and  Ari- 
stoddmus,  and  under  their  conduct  the  Dorians 
penetrated  into  the  peninsula.  The  mythical  ac- 
count traced  back  this  intimate  union  between  the 
Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in 
which  Hdrakl6s  himself  had  rendered  inestimable 
aid  to  the  Dorian  king  iEgimius,  when  the  latter 
was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithae. 
H6rakl6s  defeated  the  Lapithse,  and  slew  their  king 
Kor6nus ;  in  return  for  which,  JSgimius  assigned 
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to  his  deliverer  one  third  part  of  his  whole  terri- 
tory, and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  HSraklSs  de- 
sired that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held 
in  reserve  until  a  time  should  come  when  his  de- 
scendants might  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  that  time 
did  come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus  (see  Chap.  V.). 
Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Tri- 
korythus  in  Attica,  but  the  remainder,  turning 
their  steps  towards  iEgimius,  solicited  from  him 
the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to 
their  valiant  progenitor.  iEgimius  received  them 
according  to  his  engagement  and  assigned  to  them 
the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  territory^:  and 
firom  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  be- 
came intimately  united  together  into  one  social 
communion.  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  sons  of 
i£gimius,  accompanied  TSmenus  and  his  two  bro- 
thers in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to 
explain  the  origin  of  those  three  tribes  into  which 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  37-60 ;  Apolloddr.  ii.  7,  7  i  Ephoraa  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
Avfuof,  Fragm.  10,  ed.  Marx. 

The  Doric  institations  are  called  by  Pindar  T€6fio\  Alyifiiov  Aopiicoi 
(Pyth.  i.  124). 

lliere  existed  an  ancient  epic  poem,  now  lost,  but  cited  on  some  few 
occasions  by  authors  still  preserved,  under  the  title  Alyifuos ;  the  au- 
thorship being  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  sometimes  to  Kerkops 
(Athense.  xi.  p.  503).  The  few  fragments  which  remain  do  not  enable  us 
to  make  out  the  scheme  of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  embrace  different  my- 
thical incidents  lying  very  wide  of  each  other, — 16,  the  Argonauts, 
PSleus  and  Thetis,  &c.  But  the  name  which  it  l)ears  seems  to  imply 
that  the  war  of  i£gimiu8  against  the  Lapithse,  and  the  aid  given  to  him 
by  Hdrakl^,  was  one  of  its  chief  topics.  Both  O.  Miiller  (History  of 
the  Dorians,  vol.  i.  b.  1.  c.  8)  and  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  263) 
appear  to  me  to  go  beyond  the  very  scanty  evidence  which  we  possess  in 
their  determination  of  this  lost  poem ;  compare  Marktscheffel,  Prsefat. 
Hesiod.  Fragm.  cap.  5.  p.  159. 

b2 
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all  the  Dorian  communities  were  usually  divided — 
the  HyllSis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes — the 
first  olf  the  three  including  certain  particular  fami- 
lies, such  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who  bore 
the  special  name  of  Herakleids,  Hyllus,  Pamphylus, 
and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  three 
Dorian  tribes. 
Km^on.       T6menus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack 
^toda-     Peloponnesus,    not    by   a  land- march   along  the 
iiiDs,  invade  Isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which  Hyllus  had  been 
sas  across    previously  slaiu,  but  by  sea  across  the  narrow  inlet 
Corinth,      between  the  promontories   of  Rhium  and  Antir- 
rhium,  with  which  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  commences. 
According  to  one  story  indeed — which   however 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus — 
they  are  said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by 
the  express  direction   of  the  Delphian  god,  who 
vouchsafed  to  expound  to  them  an  oracle  which 
had  been  delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equi- 
vocal  phraseology.     Both  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
and  the  ^tolians,  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favourable  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for 
building  their  ships,  from  which  memorable  cir- 
cumstance the  port  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  Naupactus.     Aristod^mus  was  here  struck  with 
lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthends 
and  Proklds ;  but  his  remaining  brothers  continued 
to  press  the  expedition  with  alacrity, 
^ct^-        ^^  '^^®  juncture,  an  Akarnanian  prophet  named 
nus  slain  by  Kamus  presented  himself  in  the  camp^  under  the 

'  Respecting  this  prophet,  compare  (Enomaus  ap.  Eusebium,  Prae- 
parat.  EvaDgel.  v.  p.  211.  According  to  that  statement,  both  Kleodcus 
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inspiration  of  Apollo,  and  uttered  various  predic- 
tions :  he  was  however  suspected  of  treacherous  col- 
lusion with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  Hippotds,  great- 
grandson  of  HdraklSs  through  Phylas  and  Antio- 
ebus,  slew  him.  His  death  drew  upon  the  army 
the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their  vessels 
and  punished  them  with  famine.  Tdmenus  in  his 
distress  applied  again  to  the  Delphian  god  for  suc- 
cour and  counsel,  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering :  he  was  directed  to 
banish  Hippotds  for  ten  years,  to  offer  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  death  of  Karnus,  and  to  seek  as 
the  guide  of  the  army  a  man  with  three  eyes^  On 
coming  back  to  Naupactus,  he  met  the  ^tolian 
Oxylus  son  of  Andraem6n  returning  to  his  country, 
after  a  temporary  exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homi- 
cide :  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  as  he  was  seated 
on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made 
up  the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted  as  o^yJ«> 
the  guide  prescribed  by  the  oracle*.  Conducted  guide. 
by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack 

(here  called  Aridaus)  son  of  HyUas,  and  Aristomachns  son  of  Kleo- 
daeos,  had  made  separate  and  successive  attempts  at  the  head  of  the 
Herakleids  to  penetrate  into  Peloponnesus  through  the  Isthmus :  both 
had  failed  and  perished^  having  misunderstood  the  admonition  of  the 
Delphian  oracle.  (Enomaus  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  pledge 
given  by  Hyllus,  as  the  condition  of  the  single  combat  between  Hyllus 
and  Ediemus  (according  to  Herodotus) »  that  the  Herakleids  should 
make  no  fresh  trial  for  100  years :  if  it  had  been  understood  that  they 
had  given  and  then  violated  such  a  pledge,  such  violation  would  pro- 
bably have  been  adduced  to  account  for  their  failure. 

'  Apollod6r.  ii.  8,  3;  Pausan.  iii.  13,  3. 

*  Apollod6r.  ii.  8,  3.  According  to  the  account  of  Pausaniaa»  the 
beast  upon  which  Oxylus  rode  was  a  mule  and  had  lost  one  eye  (Paus. 
V.  3,  5). 
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Tisamenus  son  of  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate 
of  the  peninsula.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  latter  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  in 
which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished.  This 
battle  made  the  Dorians  complete  masters  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  they  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile  land  of 
Elis  had  been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for 
Oxylus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  as  con- 
ductor: and  it  was  agreed  that  the  three  Hera- 
kleids,  TSmenus,  KresphontSs,  and  the  infant  sons 
of  AristodSmus,  should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta, 
Bivirion  of  and  MessfinS.     Areos  fell  to  T6menus,  Sparta  to 

the  lands  of  °  '       r 

PeioponnS-  the  SOUS  of  AristodSmus,  and  MessSnd  to  Kres- 
the  SJ?**"^  phontSs ;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this 
viidere.  prize,  by  far  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  three, 
by  the  fraud  of  putting  into  the  vessel  out  of  which 
the  lots  were  drawn,  a  lump  of  clay  instead  of  a 
stone,  whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn 
out  while  his  own  remained  inside.  Solemn  sacri- 
fices were  offered  by  each  upon  this  partition :  but 
as  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a  miraculous 
sign  was  seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers 
— a  toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to 
Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  MessSnd.  The  prophets,  on 
being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of  these 
mysterious  indications :  the  toad,  as  an  animal 
slow  and  stationary,  was  an  evidence  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  Argos  would  not  succeed  in  enterprises 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city  ;  the  serpent  de- 
noted the  aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved 
to  Sparta ;  the  fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile 
and  deceit  to  the  Messenian. 
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Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  Apollod6rus 
of  the  Return  of  the  Herakieids,  at  which  point  we 
pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  from 
mythical  to  historical  Greece.     The  story  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of 
legend — ^abridged  from  .one  or  more  of  the  genea-  Expiana. 
logical  poets',  and  presenting  such  an  account  as  ofthese"^^ 
they  thought  satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of  i^^l"^*^ 
the  great  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus, 
as  well  as  of  the  semi-^tolian  Elis.     Its  incidents 
are  so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explanatory  bearing 
on  Dorian  institutions — upon  the  triple  division  of 
tribes,   characteristic   of  the  Dorians — upon  the 
origin  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta, 
alleged  to  be  celebrated  in  expiation  of  the  prophet 
Kamus — upon  the  different  temper  and  character 
of  the  Dorian  states  among  themselves — upon  the 
early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  which  con- 
tributed  to  give   ascendency  and   vogue  to   the 
Olympic  games — ^upon  the  reverential  dependence 
of  Dorians  towards  the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  name  Naupactus.     If 
we  possessed  the  narrative  more  in  detail,  we  should 
probably  find  many  more  examples  of  colouring  of 
the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favour  of 
the  Dorians  and  their  kings  a  mythical  title  to 

*  Herodotus  observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lacedemonian  account  of 
their  first  two  kings  in  Peloponnesus  (Eurysthends  and  Proklds,  the 
twin  sons  of  Aristod^mus)  that  the  lAcedsemonians  gave  a  itory  noi  in 
harmony  irith  any  of  the  poet$, — AoKedcufidvioi  yap,  dfioXoyiopres 

ovdcpi  iroiriTJ,  Xryovccy  avrov  * ApurT6dijftov fiao'ikrwvra  dya^ 

ytw  trf^as  is  ravnjv  t^v  x^P"!^  ''^^  ^^  iKriarcu,  dXX'  ov  rovs  *Apicrro- 
d^/Aov  iraidas  (Herodot.  vi.  52). 
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their  Peloponnesian  establishments ;  Argos,  Sparta, 
and  MessSnd  are  presented  as  rightfully  belonging, 
and  restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of 
Hdrakl^.     It  was  to  them  that  Zeus  had  specially 
given  the  territory  of  Sparta ;  the  Dorians  came  in 
tftie^he   ^  ^^^^^  subjects  and  auxiliaries  ^     Plato  gives  a 
pdb*"^-  ^^^y  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find 
•us.  that  he  too  turns  the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors. According  to  him,  the  Achseans  who  re- 
turned from  the  capture  of  Troy  found  among  their 
fellow-citizens  at  home — the  race  which  had  grown 
up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  to  re-admit 
them :  after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  make  good  their 
rights,  they  were  at  last  expelled,  but  not  with- 
out much  contest  and  bloodshed.  A  leader  named 
Dorieus  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body, 
and  from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians 
instead  of  Achaeans ;  then  marching  back  under 
piatomtkes  the  couduct  of  the  Herakleids  into  Peloponnesus, 
ent  title  for  they  rccovercd  by  force  the  possessions  from  which 
purpowf  they  had  been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the  three 
Dorian  establishments  under  the  separate  Herakleid 
brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messdnd.  These  three 

*  Tyrtseas,  Fragm. — 

AifT^s  yhp  Kpovinv,  KaXXiaT€<f>avov  v6<ns  *Hpar, 

Ouriy  ifAO,  irpokifr6irr€s  *'Epip€ov  ffvtfioevTa, 
"Evpftav  UcXoirof  vija-ov  aCJiucofitBa, 

Id  a  similar  manner  Pindar  says  that  Apollo  had  planted  the  sons  of 
Hdraklds^  jointly  with  those  of  ^gimius,  at  Sparta,  Argos  and  Pylus 
(Pyth.y.  93). 

Isocrat^  (Or.  vi.  Archidamiu,  p.  120)  makes  out  a  good  title  by  a 
different  line  of  mythical  reasoning.  There  seem  to  have  been  also 
storieSj  containing  mythical  reasons  why  the  Herakleids  did  no/  acquire 
possession  of  Arcadia  (Polyxn.  i.  7). 
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fraternal  dynasties  were  founded  upon  a  scheme  of 

intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the 

other,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  attack  which 

might  he  made  upon  them  from  Asia^  either  by 

the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allies.     Such  is 

the  story  as  Plato  believed  it ;  materially  different 

in  the  incidents  related,  yet  analogous  in  mythical 

feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of  a  rightful 

reconquest.     Moreover  the  two  accounts  agree  in 

representing  both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple 

division  of  Dorian  Peloponnesus  as  begun  and  com^ 

pleted  in  one  and  the  same  enterprise, — so  as  to 

constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato  would  pro« 

bably  have  called  the  Return  of  the  Achaeans,  but 

which  was  commonly  known  as  the  Return  of  the 

Herakleids.     Though  this  is  both  inadmissible  and 

inconsistent  with  other  statements  which  approach 

close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark 

of  being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented  by 

the  genealogical  poets :  the  broad  way  in  which  the 

incidents  are  grouped  together,  was  at  once  easy 

for  the  imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to  the 

feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  legendary  account  must 
never  be  understood  as  excluding  the  probability  of 
other  accounts,  current  at  the  same  time,  but  in- 
consistent with  it ;  and  many  such  there  were  as  to 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Peloponnesian  Do- 
rians. In  the  narrative  which  I  have  given  from 
ApoUoddrus,  conceived  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Dorian  feelings,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have 
been  slain  in  the  invasion.     But  according  to  an- 

>  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  6-7.  pp.  682-686. 
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Other  le.  other  narratiye,  which  seems  to  have  found  favoor 
^|!»:tii!g'  with  the  historical  Achaeans  on  the  north  coast  of 
Intiad*"  Peloponnesus,  Tisamenus,  though  expelled  hy  the 
TuaioeDUi.  invadcrs  from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,  was 
not  slain;  he  was  allowed  to  retire  under  agree- 
ment, together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  then 
occupied  by  the  lonians.  As  there  were  relations, 
not  only  of  friendship  but  of  kindred  origin,  be- 
tween lonians  and  Achaeans  (the  eponymous  heroes 
I6n  and  Achaeus  pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of 
Xuthus),  Tisamenus  solicited  from  the  lonians  ad- 
mission for  himself  and  his  fellow-fugitives  into 
their  territory.  The  leading  lonians  declining  this 
request,  under  the  apprehension  that  Tisamenus 
might  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the  whole,  the 
latter  accomplished  bis  object  by  force.  After  a 
vehement  struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished 
and  put  to  flight,  and  Tisamenus  thus  acquired 
possession  of  HelikS,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  westward  from  Sicy6n ;  which 
coast  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  Achaeans, 
and  received  its  name  from  them,  throughout  all 
the  historical  times.  The  lonians  retired  to  Attica, 
many  of  them  taking  part  in  what  is  called  the 
Ionic  emigration  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias  indeed  tells  us 
that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement  \  and  did 
not  himself  live  to  occupy  the  country  of  which  his 
troops  remained  masters.     But  this  story  of  the 

'  Paiuan.  vii.  1-3. 
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death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together  into  one 
narrative  two  discrepant  legends ;  at  least  the  hi- 
storical Achaeans  in  later  times  continued  to  regard 
Tisamenus  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in 
their  territory,  and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty 
which  lasted  down  to  Ogyg^s^  after  whom  it  was 
exchanged  for  a  popular  government^. 

The  conquest  of  TSmenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
HerakleidSy  originally  comprehended  only  Argos 
and  its  neighbourhood:  it  was  from  thence  that 
Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  iBgina,  Sicydn,  and  Phlius 
were  successively  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sons 
and  son-in-law  of  TSmenus — DSiphontds,  Phalkds, 
and  Keisus — ^being  the  leaders  under  whom  this 
was  accomplished^.     At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  occupation 

^  ^  of  Argos, 

Dorians  was  furthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man  S|>arta,aiid 

J    Tfci  -1  1  .J  Messcnii 

named  Philonomus,  who  received  as  recompense  by  the  Do- 
the  neighbouring  town  and  territory  of  Amyklie^.  "*"'* 
Messdnia  is  said  to  have  submitted  without  resist* 
ance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Herakleid  Kresphont^s, 
who  established  his  residence  at  Stenyklarus :  the 
Pylian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country  and 
representative  of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  N6- 

^  Polyb.  ii.  46;  iv.  1.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383-384.  This  Tisamenus 
derives  bb  name  from  the  memorable  act  of  revenge  ascribed  to  bis 
father  Orestds.  So  in  the  legend  of  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  Tbersander, 
as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  avenged  his  father  Polyneicds :  the  son  of  Ther- 
sander  was  also  called  Tuamenu$  (Herodot.  iv.  149). 

'  Diod6r.  iv.  1.  The  historian  Ephorus  embodied  in  his  work  a  nar- 
rative in  considerable  detail  of  this  grand  event  of  Grecian  legend, — the 
Retom  of  the  Herakleids,*— with  which  he  professed  to  commence  his 
consecutive  history :  from  what  sources  he  borrowed  we  do  not  know. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  389.  Pausan.  ii.  6,  2 ;  12, 1. 

*  Con6n,  Narr.  36;  Strabo,viii.  p.  365. 
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leus  and  Nestdr,  withdrew  with  his  household  gods 
and  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects  to  Attica  \ 

The  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula 
not  directly  connected  with  the  triple  partition  is 
Corinth,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Dorised  some- 
what later  and  under  another  leader,  though  still 
a  Herakleid.  HippotSs — descendant  of  Hdraklds  in 
the  fourth  generation,  but  not  through  Hyllus — had 
been  guilty  (as  already  mentioned)  of  the  murder 

corinth-i*  ^^  Kamus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of  Naupactus, 
Aistet.  for  which  he  had  been  banished  and  remained  in 
exile  for  ten  years ;  his  son  deriving  the  name  of 
AlSt^s  from  Hie  long  wanderings  endured  by  the 
father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dorians,  AldtSs 
attacked  Corinth  :  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  So- 
lygeian  eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the 
inhabitants  with  constant  warfare  until  he  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  professed  to 
identify  the  hill  on  which  the  camp  of  these  assail- 
ants had  been  placed.  The  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  AlSt^s  became 
ruler  and  CEkist  of  the  Dorian  city ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  however,  ^Solic  or  Ionic,  departed^. 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  jEtolians  in 
Elis  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  accomplished 
with  very  little  opposition ;  the  leader  professing 
himself  to  be  descended  from  iBt61us,  who  had 
been  in  a  previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  359 ;  Con6n,  Narr.  39. 

'  Thucydid.  iv.  42.  Schol.  Hndar.  Olymp.  xiii.  17 ;  aod  Nem.  vii. 
155.    Con6n,  Narrat.  26.     Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  389. 

Thucydidds  calls  the  ante- Dorian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  iEolians ; 
Cou6n  calls  them  lonians. 
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^t61ia,  and  the  two  people,  Epeians  and  ^to- 
lians,  acknowledging  a  kindred  origin  one  with  the 
other'.  At  first  indeed,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  Ozyiasand 
Epeians  appeared  in  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  umu  at ' 
intruders,  hut  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  ^^' 
to  abide  the  issue  of  a  single  combat.  Degmenus, 
the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long 
shot  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  but  the  MtoUon  Pyr- 
aechmds  came  provided  with  his  sling, — a  weapon 
then  unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the  jEto- 
Iians, — the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that 
of  the  bow  of  his  enemy :  he  thus  killed  Degmenus, 
and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus  and  his  followers. 
According  to  one  statement  the  Epeians  were  ex- 
pelled ;  according  to  another  they  fraternised  ami- 
cably with  the  new-comers :  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  their  name 
is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never  re- 
appear among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece ' : 
we  hear  from  this  time  forward  only  of  Eleians, 
said  to  be  of  jEtolian  descent^. 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with 
the  possession  of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus, 
coupled  with  his  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Do- 
rian kings.     The  Eleians  acquired  the  administra-  ^jf^g^cUm 
tion  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Achaeans  *<>  ""Pf""- 
are  said  to  have  possessed  before  them ;  and  in  Olympic 

games. 

*  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  463. 

*  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  358 ;  Pausan.  v.  4, 1.  One  of  the  six  towns  in  Tri- 
phylia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  called '^Efrcioy  (Herodot.  iv.  149). 

'  Herodot.  viii.  73 ;  Paasan.  v.  1,  2.  Hecatseos  affirmed  that  the 
Epeians  were  completely  alien  to  the  Eleians ;  Strabo  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  either  of  the  affirmative  or  negative 
(Hecatseas,  Fr.  348,  ed.  Dindorf;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  341). 
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consideration  of  this  sacred  function,  which  subse- 
quently ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced to  be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement 
of  Ephorus^ :  we  find,  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others,  that  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  is  made 
to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  historical  state 
of  things  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  select  the  subjects  of  their 
Fftiniiyof  compositiou  from  the  heroic  or  legendary  world, 
and^Kres.  and  Euripid^s  had  composed  three  dramas,  now 
towcsrin  lost,  on  the  adventures  of  T^menus  with  his 
If^subjirts  daughter  Hymethd  and  his  son-in-law  DdiphontSs 
for  the  He-  — qu  the  family  misfortunes  of  KresphontSs  and 

roicdnma.  ^ 

Meropd— and  on  the  successful  valour  of  Archelaus 

the  son  of  TSmenus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was 

• 

alleged  to  have  first  begun  the  dynasty  of  the 
Temenid  kings.  Of  these  subjects  the  first  and 
second  were  eminently  tragical,  and  the  third,  re- 
lating to  Archelaus,  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  Euripides  in  compliment  to  his  contem- 
porary sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia:  we  are  even  told  that  those  exploits 
which  the  usual  version  of  the  legend  ascribed  to 
TSmenus,  were  reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripides 
to  have  been  performed  by  Archelaus  his  son^.  Of 
all  the  heroes,  touched  upon  by  the  three  Attic 

'  EphoniB  ap.  Strabo.  Tiii.  p.  358.  The  tale  of  the  inhabitants  of 
PiuL,  the  territory  more  immediately  bordering  upon  Olympia,  was  very 
different  from  this. 

'  Agatharchides  ap.  Photium  Sect.  250.  p.  1332.  Ovd*  Evpinldov 
KatTfYopSf,  tA  *Apx«X<i^  trtpirfSfucorog  rag  TrjfjLfPov  npd(€is. 

Compare  the  Fragments  of  the  Ttjfitvtdai,  *Apxf\aos,  and  Kp€<r<l>6vTTfs, 
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tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herakleids  stand  lowest 
in  the  descending  genealogical  series — one  mark 
amongst  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground 
of  genuine  history. 

Though  the  name  Achaeans,  as  denoting  a  people, 
is  henceforward  confined  to  the  North-Pelopon- 
nesian  territory  specially  called  Achaia,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Achaea  Phthidtis,  north  of  Mount 
Oeta — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian  states 
always  seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the  title 
of  Dorians — ^yet  we  find  the  kings  of  Sparta,  even 
in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Achseans,  and 
to  set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Aga- 
memn6n  and  Orestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomends 
even  went  so  far  as  to  disavow  formally  any  Dorian 
parentage;  for  when  the  priestess  at  Athens  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of 
AthdnS,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  peremptorily  closed 
to  all  Dorians,  he  replied — ''  I  am  no  Dorian,  but 
an  Achaean*/'  The  Spartan  envoy,  before  6el6n 
of  Syracuse,  connected  the  indefeasible  title  of  his 
country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  Pret«nccof 
military  force,  with  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  pre-  cai  spartan 
rogativesof  Agamemn6n<:  and  in  farther  pursuance  Ach^ 
of  the  same  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  *^"^°* 
carried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of  Orestes  from 
Tegea,  and  those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helik^^,  at 

in  Dindorf' s  edition  of  Euripides,  with  the  illustrative  remarks  of 
Welcker,  Griechische  Tragiklien,  pp.  697,  708,  828. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Archelaus  seems  to  have  gone  through  the 
whole  series  of  the  Herakleidan  lineage,  from  iEgyptus  and  Danaus 
downwards.  ^  Herodot.  v.  72. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  159.  '  Herodot.  i.  68  ;  Pausan.  vii.  1,  3. 
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the  injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  There  is 
also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Ells  was  directed  by 
the  same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an 
Achaean,. as  CEkist  conjointly  with  himself;  and 
that  he  called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grandson  of 
Orestds,  from  Helikd»  with  a  small  number  of 
Achaeans  who  joined  him  ^  The  Dorians  themselves 
were  singularly  poor  in  native  legends,  and  they 
endeavoured,  not  unnaturally,  to  decorate  them- 
selves with  those  legendary  ornaments  which  the 
Achaeans  possessed  in  abundance. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments 
in  Peloponnesus,  several  migrations   of  the  pre- 
existing inhabitants  are  represented  as  taking  place. 
Bmign.      ),  The  Epeians  of  Elis   are  either  expelled,   or 

tions  nom 

Peiopon.  mei^d  in  the  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose 
sequenTon  their  Separate  name.  2.  The  Pylians,  together  with 
thcDoriiH  ^jj^  ^^^  heroic  family  of  Nfileus  and   his  son 

E*^"uli  Nest6r,  who  preside  over  them,  give  place  to  the 
pyieuii,  Dorian  establishment  of  Messdnia,  and  retire  to 
loniani. '  Atheus,  whcrc  their  leader  Melanthus  becomes 
king :  a  large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the  sub- 
sequent Ionic  emigration.  3.  A  portion  of  the 
Achaeans,  under  Penthilus  and  other  descendants 
of  Orestds,  leave  Peloponnesus,  and  form  what  is 
called  the  ^olic  emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Tr6ad, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  :  the  name  ^olians, 
unknown  to  Homer  and  seemingly  never  applied 
to  any  separate  tribe  at  all,  being  introduced  to 
designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
partly  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia. 
4.  Another  portion  of  Achaeans  expel  the  lonians 

'  Pausan.  v.  4,  2. 
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firom  Achaia  properly  so  called,  in  the  north  of 
Peioponndsus ;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The  Homeric  po^ms  describe  Achaeans,  Pylians, 
and  Epeians,  in  Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice 
of  lonians  in  the  northern  district  of  Achaia :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distinctly 
includes  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of 
Agamemnftn.  Though  the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is  lomaas  in 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  document,  fit  to  Peioponna. 
be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Pelopon-  ^^^fJU 
nteus  at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better  ^^  Homer. 
authority  than  the  statements  advanced  by  Hero- 
dotus and  others  respecting  the  occupation  of 
northern  Peloponn^us  by  the  lonians,  and  their 
expulsion  from  it  by  Tisamenus.  In  so  far  as  the 
Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted,  it  negatives  the  idea  of 
lonians  at  Helikd,  and  countenances  what  seems  in 
itself  a  more  natural  supposition — that  the  historical 
Achseans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a 
small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  powerful  Achaean 
population  once  distributed  throughout  the  penin- 
8ula,  until  it  was  broken  up  and  partially  expelled 
by  the  Dorians. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unquestionably  the  oldest 
which  we  possess,  are  adapted  to  a  population  of 
Achaeans,  Danaans,  and  Argeians,  seemingly  with- 
out any  special  and  recognised  names,  either  ag- 
gregate or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each 
separate  tribe  or  kingdom.  The  Post-Homeric 
legends  are  adapted  to  a  population  classified 
quite  differently — Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians, 
lonians,  and  iEolians.  If  we  knew  more  of  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  these  different 

VOL.  II.  c 
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legends  grew  up,  we  should  probably  be  able  to 
explain  their  discrepancy ;  but  in  our  present  ig^ 
norance  we  can  only  note  the  fact. 

Whatever  difficulty  modem  criticism  may  find  in 
regard  to  the  event  called  ''  The  Return  of  the 
Herakleids/'  no  doubt  is  expressed  about  it  even 
2]JU^^  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  Thucydid6s 
Thncfdidk  accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its 
tnni  ct  the  assignable  date,  and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquis 
uenkietds.  gjjj^jj  ^f  Pelopouuteus.    The  date  of  it  he  fixes  as 

eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  Whether 
he  was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or 
copied  it  from  some  previous  author,  we  do  not 
know :  it  must  have  been  fixed  according  to  some 
computation  of  generations,  for  there  were  no  other 
means  accessible — probably  by  means  of  the  line-* 
age  of  the  Herakleids,  which,  as  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  constituted  the  most  public 
and  conspicuous  thread  of  connection  between  the 
Grecian  real  and  mythical  world,  and  measured 
the  interval  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  itself  and 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Hdraklds  himself 
represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his 
son  Tlepolemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If 
we  suppose  the  first  generation  after  HSrakiSs  to 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
fourth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  with  the 
ninetieth  year  after  the  same  epoch ;  and  therefore, 
deducting  ten  years  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle^ 
it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after  the 
capture  of  the  city^:  thirty  years  being  reckoned 
for  a  generation.   The  date  assigned  by  Thucydidds 

'  The  date  of  Thucydidds  is  calculated,  fitrh  *tXiov  Skvxriv  (i.  13).    . 
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win  thus  agree  with  the  distance  in  which  Tdmenus, 
KresphontSs,  and  AristodSmus,  stand  removed  from 
HSrakl^s.  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between 
the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids,  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by  Apollo- 
d6ra8  and  Eratosthends,  and  some  other  professed 
dironologists  of  antiquity :  but  there  were  differ- 
Got  reckonings  which  also  found  more  or  less  of 
support. 

SECTION  II.— MIGRATION  OF  THESSALIANS  AND 

BOEOTIANS. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydidds  speaks 
of  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out 
the  date  of  another  event  a  little  antecedent,  which 
18  alleged  to  have  powerfully  affected  the  condition 
of  Northern  Greece.  "  Sixty  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  IVoy  (he  tells  us)  the  Boeotians  were  driven 
by  the  Thessalians  from  ArnS,  and  migrated  into  the 
land  then  called  KadmSis,  but  now  Boeotia,  wherein 
there  bad  previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race, 
who  had  contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan 
war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Bceotians 
from  ArnS  '*  by  the  Thessalians,"  has  been  con- 
strued, with  probability,  to  allude  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the  Thcssaiians 

.  .  '  r      r       J  n,ovg  from 

Thesprotid   in  Epirus   into  Thessaly.      That   the  ThesprOtia 
Thessalians  had  migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  liliy. 
Thespr6tid    territor}',    is    stated    by   Herodotus', 
though  he  says  nothing  about  time  or  circum- 
stances.    Antiphus  and  Pbeidippus  appear  in  the 

'  Herod,  vii.  176. 

c  2 
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Homeric  Catalogue  as  commanders  of  the  Grecian 
contingent  from  the  islands  of  C6s  and  Carpathus, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  they  are  sons 
of  Thessalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  H6rakl£s. 
A  legend  ran  that  these  two  chiefs,  in  the  disper- 
sion which  ensued  after  the  victory,  had  been 
driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian  Gulf,  and  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Epirus,  where  they  landed  and 
settled  at  Ephyr6  in  the  Thespr6tid^  It  was  Thes- 
salus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was  reported  to 
have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes 
of  Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the 
fertile  central  plain  of  that  country,  and  to  have 
imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of  its  previ* 
ous  denomination  iBolis^. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it 
Thc^^*  stands,  the  state  of  Thessaly  during  the  historical 
ages  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  Thessalians, 
properly  so  called,  were  a  body  of  immigrant  con- 
querors. They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike, 
reckless,  and  uncivilized  race,  distinct  from  their 
neighbours  the  Achseans,  the  Magnetes,  and  the 
Perrhaebians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tributary 
dependence :  these  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  re- 

'  See  the  Epigram  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (Antholog.  Grsec.  t.  i.  p.  181^ 
ed.  Reisk ;  Velleius  Patercul.  i.  I). 

The  Scholia  on  Lycophrdn  (912)  give  a  story  somewhat  different. 
Ephyrd  is  given  as  the  old  legendary  name  of  the  city  of  Krannon  in 
Thessaly  (Kineas,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.  x.  85),  which  creates  the 
confusion  with  the  Thesprotian  Ephyrd. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  176;  Velleius  Patercul.  i.  2-3 ;  Charax.  ap.  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  6Mpiov\  Polysn.viii.  44. 

There  were  several  different  statements,  however,  about  the  parentage 
of  Thessalus  as  well  as  about  the  name  of  the  country  (Strabo,  ix. 
p.  443  ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Al/ioi/ia). 


Non-Helle- 
nic cbarac- 
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latioD  analogous  to  thatof  theLacedaemoniaQPericeki 
towards  Sparta,  while  the  Penestse,  who  cultivated 
their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact  parallel  of  the 
Helots.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence among  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain 
points  of  their  costume,  assimilates  them  more  to 
Macedonians  or  Epirots  than  to  Hellens\  Their 
position  in  Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartan  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
there  seems  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
former,  as  weU  as  the  latter,  were  originally  victori- 
ous invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place. 
The  great  family  of  the  Aleuads^,  and  probably 
other  Thessalian  families  besides,  were  descendants 
of  HSraklSs,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the 
case  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from 
Thessaly  to  Bceotia,  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  main 
fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the  different  legendary 
stories  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.     The  Ho-  th^,^^ 
meric  Epic  recognises  the  Boeotians  in  Bceotia,  but  Th«wjyiii- 
not  in  Thessaly:  Thucydid6s  records  a  statement  «<> Bceotia. 
which  he  had  found  of  their  migration  from  the 
latter  into  the  former,  but  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  flatly  contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts 
the  parenthesis  that  there  were  an  outlying  fraction 
of  Boeotians  in  Bceotia  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war^,  from  whom  the  troops  who  served  with  Agar 

'  See  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  Introduction/ sect.  4. 
'  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  2. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  12.  fjp  di  avrav  koi  arrodaa-jios  npoTtpov  iv  rj  yjj  ravTjf 
d<f>*  Inf  Koi  is^XKiov  farpdrfvaav. 
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memndn  were  drawn.  Nevertheless  the  discrepancy 
with  the  Iliad,  though  less  strikingly  obvious,  is  not 
removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue  is  unusually 
copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  from  Thes- 
saly,  without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer 
distinguishes  Orchomenus  from  Boeotia^  and  he 
does  not  specially  notice  Thdbes  in  the  Catalogue : 
in  other  respects  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coin- 
cides pretty  well  with  the  ground  historically  known 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  Bceotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events 
which  he  supposes  to  have  intervened  in  this  sec-> 
tion  of  Greece  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the 
Return  of  the  Herakleids.  Peneleds,  the  leader  of 
the  Boeotians  at  the  siege,  was  slain  by  Eurypylus 
the  son  of  Telephus ;  and  after  his  death,  Tisame- 
nus,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polyneikes, 
acted  as  their  commander  both  during  the  remainder 
of  the  siege  and  after  their  return.  Autesi6n,  bis 
son  and  successor,  became  subject  to  the  wrath  of 
the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  Laius  and  CEdipus  :  the 
oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined 
the  Dorians.  In  his  place  Damasichthdn,  son  of 
Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleds,  became  king  of 
the  Boeotians :  he  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemaeus,  who 
was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having 
broken  out  at  that  time  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in  single  combat  with 
Melanthus  son  of  Andropompus,  the  champion  of 
Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent. 
After  the  death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed 
from  kingship  to  popular  government  ^   As  Melan- 

1  Pausan.  ix.  5,  8. 
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thus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Neleids,  and  had  mi- 
grated from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Mes- 
B^nia,  the  duel  with  Xanthus  must  have  been  of 
course  subsequent  to  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeo*  Discrepant 
tian  history  between  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  a^utthe 
Return  of  the  Herakleids,  in  which  no  mention  is  ^^*^^'* 
made  of  the  immigration  of  the  maiss  of  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly^  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of 
fitting  in  so  great  and  capital  an  incident.    The 
legends  followed  by  Pausanias  are  at  variance  with 
those  adopted  by  ThucydidSs^  but  they  harmonise 
much  better  with  Homer* 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucy-. 
did6s,  that  the  migration  here  distinctly  announced 
\>y  him  is  commonly  set  down  as  an  ascertained 
datum,. historically  as  well  as  chronologically.  But 
pn  this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  fol-> 
lowed  one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant  legendSi 
pone  of  which  there  were  any  means  of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognised  a  migration  of  the  Bceotians 
from  Thessaly,  in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan 
war^ ;  and  the  account  of  £phorus»  as  given  by 
Strabo,  professed  to  record  a  series  of  changes  in 
the  occupants  of  the  country : — first,  the  non«Hel- 
lenic  Aones  and  Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes  ; 
next,  the  Cadmeians,  who,  after  the  second  siege 
of  ThSbes  by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the 
Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  and  retired  into  Thessaly, 
where  they  joined  in  communion  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Am6, — the  whole  aggregate  being  called 

*  Pausan.  x.  8^  3. 
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Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  iEolic  emigration,  these  Boeotians  re- 
turned from  Thessaly  and  re-conquered  Boeotia, 
driving  out  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians, — ^the 
former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  Minyse 
of  Orchomenus  were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incor- 
porated with  the  Boeotians.  Ephorus  seems  to 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narrative  as 
Thucydidds,  about  the  movement  of  the  Boeotians 
out  of  Thessaly ;  coupling  it  however  with  several 
details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs  and 
customs  ^ 

The  only  fact  which  we  make  out,  independent 
of  these  legends,  is,  that  there  existed  certain  ho- 
Affinitiet     monymies  and  certain  aflSnities  of  religious  worship, 
Bceotiaand  betwecu  parts  of  Bceotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly, 
^   ^'     which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.     A  town 
named  Am£^,  similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian, 
was  enumerated  in  the  Boeotian  Catalogue  of  Ho- 
mer, and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes  with 
the  historical  town  Chseroneia^,  sometimes  with 

*  Ephor.  Fragm.  30.  ed.  Man. ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401-402.  The  story  of 
the  Boeotians  at  Am£  in  Polyenus  (i.  1 2)  probably  comes  from  Ephorus. 

Diod6rus  (xix.  63)  gives  a  summary  of  the  legendary  history  of 
Thebes  from  Deucalion  downwards :  he  tells  us  that  the  Boeottans  were 
expelled  from  their  country,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Thessaly  during 
the  Trojan  war,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their  brare 
warriors  at  Troy ;  they  did  not  find  their  way  back  into  Boeotia  until 
the  fourth  generation. 

'  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  "A^mj,  makes  the  Thessalian  Amd  an  Shnucof  of 
the  Boeotian. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  ii. ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  413 ;  Pausan.  ix.  40,  3.  Some  of 
the  families  at  Cheroneia,  even  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Greece,  traced  their  origin  to  Peripoltas  the  prophet,  who  was  said 
to  have  accompanied  Opheltas  in  his  invading  march  out  of  Thessaly 
(Plutarch,  Cim6n,  c.  1). 
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Akrsephium.  Moreover  there  was  near  the  Bcbo- 
tian  Kordneia  a  river  named  Kuarias  or  Koralius, 
and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Itonian 
AthSnS,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  which  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  or  public  council  of  the  Boeotian  name,  was 
held;  and  there  was  a  temple  and  a  river  of 
similar  denomination  in  Thessaly,  near  to  a  town 
called  Iton  or  Itdnus^  We  may  from  these  cir- 
cumstances presume  a  certain  ancient  kindred  be- 
tween the  population  of  these  regions,  and  such  a 
circumstance  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  generation 
of  legends  describing  migrations  backward  and  for« 
ward,  whether  true  or  not  in  point  of  fact. 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  J^nsition 

,  from  my- 

stories  of  Thucydidds  and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  thicai  to 
the  mythical  into  the  historical  Boeotia.  Orcho-  soeotia. 
menus  is  Boeotised,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
once-powerful  Minyse:  there  are  no  more  Cad- 
meians  at  Thdbes,  and  no  more  Boeotians  in  Thes- 
saly.  The  Minyae  and  the  Cadmeians  disappear  in 
the  Ionic  emigration,  which  will  be  presently  ad- 

■  Strabo^ix. 41 1-435;  Homer,  Iliad,ii.696;  HecaUra8»Fr.338,Dtdot. 

The  fragment  from  Alcsas  (cited  by  Strabo,  but  briefly  and  with  a 
mutilated  text)  serves  only  to  identify  the  river  and  the  town. 

It6nus  was  said  to  be  son  of  Amphicty6n«  and  Bcedtus  son  of  It6nus 
(Pausan.  ix.  1, 1.  34, 1 ;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bouorla)  by  Melanipp^. 
By  another  legendary  genealogy  (probably  arising  after  the  name  jEoUc 
had  obtained  footing  as  the  class-name  for  a  large  section  of  Greeks, 
but  as  old  as  the  poet  Asius,  Olympiad  30)  the  eponymous  hero  Boedtus 
was  fastened  on  to  the  great  lineage  of  .£olus,  through  the  paternity  of 
the  god  Poseid6n  either  with  Melanippd  or  with  Arnd,  daughter  of 
i£olus  (Asius,  Fr.  8,  ed.  Diintzer ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  265 ;  Dioddr.  v.  67 ; 
Hellanicus  ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  494).  Two  lost  plays  of  Euripides  were 
founded  on  the  misfortunes  of  Melanipp^,  and  her  twin  children  by 
Poseid6n — Boedtus  and  i£olus  (Hygin.  Fab.  186 ;  see  the  Fragments  of 
JdeXopinnti  Zo^^  and  MtXauimrri  AcVfMorir  in  Dindorf 's  edition,  and  the 
instructive  comments  of  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  vol.  ii.  p.  840-860). 
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verted  to.  Historical  Boeotia  is  now  constituted, 
apparently  in  its  federative  league  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Thebes,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of 

the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars. 

■ 

SECTION  III.— EMIGRATIONS  FROM  GREECE  TO  ASIA  AND 

THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  JEQMAN. 

1.  iEOLIC— 2.  IONIC— 3.  DORIC. 

Secession  To  Complete  the  transition  of  Greece  firom  its 
thicain^es  mythical  to  its  historical  condition,  the  secession 
of  Greece.    ^£  ^j^^  raccs  belonging  to  the  former  must  follow 

upon  the  introduction  of  those  belonging  to  the 
latter.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  .^olic 
and  Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  .^olic  emigration 
are  the  representatives  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  the 
Pelopids ;  those  of  the  Ionic  emigration  belong  to 
the  Neleids ;  and  even  in  what  is  called  the  Doric 
emigration  to  Th^ra,  the  CEkist  Thdras  is  not  a 
Dorian  but  a  Cadmeian,  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  CEdipus  and  Cadmus. 

The  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted 
along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Propontis  southward  down  to  Lycia 
(I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more  exactly  of 
their  boundaries) ;  the  ^olic  occupying  the  north- 
ern portion  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos ;  the  Doric  occupying  the  southernmost, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Cds;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between 
them,  comprehending  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cy- 
cladds  islands. 
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1.  iEOLIC  EMIGRATION. 

The  i£oIic  emigratioa  was  conducted  by*  the  ^cm*- 

-n   I       -J  1  •    .  »  grfttion  un- 

Felopids:  the  original  story  seems  to  have  been  dertbe 
that  OrestSs  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  ^  ^^' 
batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is 
8til]  preserved  by  Pindar  and  by  Hellanicns^  But 
the  more  current  narratives  represented  the  de* 
ficendants  of  Orest^  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions  to 
^olis, — ^his  illegitimate  son  Penthilus,  by  Erigond 
daughter  of  ^gisthus^,  together  with  Echelatus 
and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Penthilus,  and 
KleuSs  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Agamemn6n 
through  another  lineage.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Strabo,  Orestes  began  the  emigration,  but 
died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia ;  his  son  Penthilus 
took  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  and  conducted 
them  by  the  long  land-journey  through  Bceotia  and 
Thessaly  to  Thrace^ ;  from  thence  Archelaus,  son 
of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the  Hellespont,  and 
settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propontis.  Gras,  son 
of  Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  island.  Kleuds  and  Malaus,  con- 
ducting another  body  of  Achseans,  were  longer  on 
their  journey,  and  lingered  a  considerable  time  near 
Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory  of  Locris ;  ulti- 

>  Pindar,  Nem.  xi.  43 ;  Hellanic.  Fragm.  114,  ed.  Didot.  Compare 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Utpoffias. 

'  Kinsethon  ap.  Pausao.  ii.  18, 5.  Penthilids  existed  in  LesboB  daring 
the  historical  times  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10,  2). 

'  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  country  called  Thrace  here 
means  the  residence  of  the  Thracians  near  Parnassus ;  but  the  length 
of  the  journey,  and  the  number  of  years  which  it  took  up,  are  so  specially 
marked,  that  I  think  Thrace  in  its  usual  and  obvious  sense  must  be 
intended. 
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mately  however  they  passed  over  by  sea  to  Asia 
and  took  possession  of  Kymd,  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  JSolic 
cities  on  the  continent  ^  From  Lesbos  and  Kymd, 
the  other  less  considerable  ^oiic  towns,  spreading 
over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as  the  Trdad,  and 
comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details^ 
the  accounts  agree  in  representing  these  ^olic  set- 
tlements as  formed  by  the  Achaeans  expatriated 
from  Lacdnia  under  the  guidance  of  the  dispos- 
sessed Pelopids*.  We  are  told  that  in  their  journey 
through  Boeotia  they  received  considerable  rein- 
forcementSy  and  Strabo  adds  that  the  emigrants 
started  from  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga- 
memndn  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy\ 
He  also  informs  us  that  they  missed  their  course 
and  experienced  many  losses  from  nautical  igno- 
rance, but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  inci- 
dents he  alludes^. 

2.  IONIC  EMIGRATION. 

The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating 
from  and  directed  by  the  Athenians,  and  connects 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  582.  Hellanicns  seemB  to  have  treated  of  this  delay 
near  Mount  Phrikiom  (see  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^pUuw),  In  another  account 
(xiii.  p.  621),  probably  copied  from  the  Kymsan  Ephorua,  Strabo  con- 
nects the  establishments  of  this  colony  with  the  sequel  of  the  Trojan 
war :  the  Pelasgians,  the  occupants  of  the  territory,  who  had  been  the 
allies  of  Priam,  were  weakened  by  the  defeat  which  they  had  sustained 
and  unable  to  resist  the  immigrants. 

'  Velleius  Patercul.  i.  4 :  compare  Anticlides  ap.  Athenae.  xi.  c.  3 1 
Pausanias*  iii.  2,  I. 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401.  *  Strabo,  i.  p.  10. 
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itself  with  the  previous  legendary  history  of  Athens, 
which  must  therefore  be  here  briefly  recapitu- 
lated. 

The  great  mythical  hero  Th6seus,  of  whose  mili-  ^f^^" 
tary  prowess  and  errant  exploits  we  have  spoken  branchetoir 
m  a  previous  ehapter,  was  still  more  memorable  in  legendary 
the  ey^s  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political  Atheiu. 
reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for 
them  the  inestimable  service  of  transforming  Attica 
out  of  many  states  into  one.  Each  dSme,  or  at  least 
a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number,  had  before 
his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under  its 
own  magistrates  and  assemblies,  acknowledging 
only  a  federal  union  with  the  rest  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Athens :  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation  and 
force,  Theseus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  these 
separate  governments  and  bringing  them  to  unite 
in  one  political  system  centralised  at  Athens.  He 
is  said  to  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, retaining  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king 
or  president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  three 
classes :  Eupatridse,  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse ; 
Ge6mori  and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen  and  artisans'. 
Having  brought  these  important  changes  into  efii- 
cient  working,  he  commemorated  them  for  his  pos- 
terity by  introducing  solemn  and  appropriate  fes- 
tivals. In  confirmation  of  the  dominion  of  Athens 
over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to 
have  erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
towards  the  Isthmus,  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Peloponnesus  and  I6nia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consum- 

1  Platarch,  Th^seas,  c.  24,  25,  26. 
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ThSscua  mated  without  creating  much  discontent,  and  Me- 
nestheui.  nesthcus,  the  rival  of  Theseus, — the  first  specimen, 
as  we  are  told,  of  an  artful  demagogue, — took  adr 
vantage  of  this  feeling  to  assail  and  undermine 
him.  Th^eus  had  quitted  Attica  to  accompany 
and  assist  his  friend  Peirithous  in  his  journey  down 
to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  god- 
dess Persephond, — or  (as  those  who  were  critical 
in  legendary  story  preferred  recounting)  in  a  journey 
to  the  residence  of  Aiddneus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter :  Peiri- 
thous perished  in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was 
cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  only  liberated 
by  the  intercession  of  Hdrakl^.  It  was  during 
this  temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids  Castdr 
and  Pollux  invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  reco- 
vering their  sister  Helen^  whom  Thdseus  had  at  a 
former  period  taken  away  from  Sparta  and  depo- 
sited at  Aphidnse ;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus 
took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and 
of  the  calamity  which  his  licentiousness  had  brought 
upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his  popularity  with  the 
people.  When  he  returned  he  found  them  no  longer 
disposed  to  endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to 
him  the  honours  which  their  previous  feelings  of 
gratitude  had  conferred.  He  therefore  placed  his 
sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephendr  in  Euboea, 
and  sought  an  asylum  with  LykomddSs  prince  of 
Scyros,  from  whom  however  he  received  an  insi- 
dious welcome  and  a  traitorous  deaths 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honours  of  the 
expatriated  hero,  commanded  the  Athenian  troops 

>  Plutarch,  ThdseuB,  c.  34-35. 
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at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  though  he  survived  the 
capture,  he  never  returned  to  Athens :  different 
stories  were  related  of  the  place  where  he  and  his 
companions  settled.  During  this  interval  the  feel-  Restontiott 
mgs  of  the  Athenians  having  changed,  they  restored  of  Th^ut 
the  sons  of  Thteeus,  who  had  served  at  Troy  under  ther's  king. 
£lephendr  and  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  ^^' 
and  functions  of  their  father.  The  Theseids  Demo* 
phodn,  Oxyntas,  Apheidas,  and  Thymcetds,  had  suc- 
cessively filled  this  post  for  the  space  of  about  sixty 
years  ^  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus 
(as  has  been  before  related)  compelled  Melanthus 
and  the  Neleid  family  to  abandon  their  kingdom 
of  Pylus.  The  refugees  found  shelter  at  Athens, 
where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus 
to  the  throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  respecting  the  boundary 
tract  of  CEno^,  the  Boeotian  king  Xanthus  chal- 
lenged Thymoetds  to  single  combat :  the  latter  de- 
clining to  accept  it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  for- 
ward in  his  place,  but  practised  a  cunning  stratagem 
with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.  He  was 
forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymoetds  being  constrained 
to  resign*. 

^  Easebias,  Chronic.  Can.  p.  228-229»  ed.  Scaliger;  Paosan.  u. 

18,7. 

>  £phoni8  ap.  Harpocration.  ▼.  ^Anarovpia  : — ^E^opor  iy  dcvrcp^,  i>£ 

dth  T^v  vntp  T&p  6plw  durarriv  yti^oficvijv,  ^i  irdk€fiovvri»v  *A$fjvaimv 
vpos  BowToifs  vtr€p  r^ff  t&v  McXoiywy  x^pat,  MtXcofBos  6  rmv  *A$fjvaitov 
/ScuriXftv  TiavBfxp  rov  Oi}/3aioy  fiopopax&p  an'cierf ivev.  Compare  Strabo, 
ix.  p.  393. 

EphoniB  derives  the  term  *Airarovpia  from  the  words  signifymg  a 
trick  with  reference  to  the  boundaries,  and  assumes  the  name  of  this 
great  Ionic  festival  to  have  been  derived  from  the  stratagem  of  Melan- 
thus, described  in  Con6n  (Narrat.  39)  and  Poiysenus  (i.  19).     The 
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Thej  are  Melanthus  and  his  son  Codrus  reigned  for  nearly 
by  the  Ne-  sixty  years,  during  which  time  large  bodies  of  fugi- 
i^^^  tives,  escaping  from  the  recent  invaders  throughout 
^^^*^™**  Greece,  were  harboured  by  the  Athenians  :  so  that 
Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm 
and  jealousyof  thePeloponnesianDorians.  A  power- 
ful Dorian  force,  under  the  command  of  Aldt^s  from 
Corinth  and  Althsemends  from  Argos,  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian  territory, 
in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  suc- 
cess, provided  they  abstained  from  injuring  the 
person  of  Codrus.  Strict  orders  were  given  to  the 
Dorian  army  that  Codrus  should  be  preserved  un- 
hurt ;  but  the  oracle  had  become  known  among  the 
Athenians  \  and  the  generous  prince  determined  to 
bring  death  upon  himself  as  a  means  of  salvation  to 
his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  Dorian  troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting 
his  real  character.  No  sooner  was  this  event  known, 
than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of  success,  aban- 
doned their  enterprise  and  evacuated  the  country*. 
In  retiring,  however,  they  retained  possession  of 
Megara,  where  they  established  permanent  settlers, 
and  which  became  from  this  moment  Dorian, — 

whole  derivation  is  fanciful  and  erroneous,  and  the  story  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  legend  growing  out  of  etymology. 

'  The  orator  Lycurgus,  in  hb  euiogium  on  Codrus,  mentions  a  Del- 
phian citizen  named  Kleomantis  who  secretly  communicated  the  oracle 
to  the  Athenians,  and  was  rewarded  by  them  for  doing  so  with  (rlnfais 
iv  npvraffi^  (Lycurg.  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  20). 

'  Pherecyd^,  Fragm.  110,  ed.  Didot;  Veil.  Paterc.  i.  2;  Con6n, 
Narr.  26 ;  Polysen.  i.  c.  18. 

Hellanicus  traced  the  genealogy  of  Codrus,  through  ten  generations, 
up  to  Deucalidn  (Fragment  10,  ed.  Didot). 
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seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  though 
it  afterwards  acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an 
autonomous  community  ^  This  memorable  act  of 
devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Erecbtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at 
ThSbes,  entitled  Codrus  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  characters  in  Grecian  legend. 

Codrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens :  Deyotion 
his  descendants  were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  of  Codrus 
that  dignity  for  life — a  practice  which  prevailed  du-  j^"^  "t*" 
ring  a  long  course  of  years  afterwards.   Medon  and  ^^^^n^. 
Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarrelled  about  the 
succession,  the  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favour  of 
theformer ;  and  the  latter,  affronted  at  the  preference, 
resolved  upon  seeking  a  new  home*.    There  were  at  Quarrel  of 
this  moment  many  dispossessed  sections  of  Greeks,  cod^s'and 
and  an  adventitious  population  accumulated  in  Atti-  ofN^e!»!^ 
ca,  who  were  anxious  for  settlements  beyond  sea.  The 
expeditions  which  now  set  forth  to  cross  the  ^gean , 
chiefly  under  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  Codrid 
family,  composed  collectively  the  memorable  Ionic 
Emigration,  of  which  the  lonians,  recently  expelled 
from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a  part,  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  only  a  sn)all  part ;  for  we  hear  of  many  quite 
distinct  races,  some  renowned  in  legend,  who  with- 
draw from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of  colo- 
nists.   The  Cadmeians,  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus, 
the  Abantds  of  Eubcea,  the  Dryopes ;  the  Molossi, 
the  Phocians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Arcadian  Pelas- 
gians,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus — are  re- 
presented as  furnishing  each  a  proportion  of  the 

^  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653.  '  Pausan.  vii.  2,  1. 
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Different     crews  of  these  emiCTant  vessels^     Nor  were  the 

races  who 

famished     results  uDworthy  of  so  mighty  a  confluence  of  dif- 
VtSto     ferent  races.      Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in 


grai 
fdn 


dnia. 


the  ^gean,  but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chios  near  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  ten  different 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Miletus  on 
the  south  to  Phoksea  in  the  north,  were  founded, 
and  all  adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the 
metropolis  or  mother  city  of  all  of  them:  Androclus 
and  Neileus,  the  CEkists  of  Ephesus  and  MilStus, 
and  probably  other  CEkists  also,  started  from  the 
Prytaneium  at  Athens^,  with  those  solemnities,  re- 
ligious and  political,  which  usually  marked  the  de- 
parture of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colonists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  line- 
age of  Ndleus  and  Nestdr,  as  represented  by  the 
sons  of  Codrus,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion. Herodotus  mentions  Lycian  chiefs,  descend- 
ants from  Glaucus  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  of  Pbil6tas  descendant  of  Penele6s, 
who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebans :  both 
Glaucus  and  Penele6s  are  commemorated  ^in  the 
Iliad^.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (though  we  do  not  know  on  what  author- 
ity), that  the  inhabitants  of  Phoksea — which  was 
the  northernmost  city  of  I6nia  on  the  borders  of 
.^olis,  and  one  of  the  last  founded — consisting 

*  Herodot.  i.  146;  Pausan.  vii.  2,  3,  4.  Isocratds  extols  his  Athe- 
nian ancestors  for  having  provided,  by  means  of  this  emigration,  settle- 
ments for  so  large  a  number  of  distressed  and  poor  Greeks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Barbarians  (Or.  xii.  Panathenaie,  p.  241). 

'  Herodot.  i.  146 ;  vii.  95 ;  viii.  46.  Vellei.  Paterc.  i.  4.  Pherecy- 
d^s.  Frag.  Ill,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Herodot.  i.  147;  Pausan.  vii.  2.  7. 
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mostly  of  Phoolan  colonists  under  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  Philogends  and  Daemdn,  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphictyony  until 
they  consented  to  choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of 
the  Codrid  family'.  Prokl6s,  the  chief  who  con- 
ducted the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Sa- 
mos,  was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  Idn  son  of 
Xuthus*. 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  Pan- 
Ionic  Amphictyony  —  some  of  them  among  the 
greatest  cities  in  Hellas — I  shall  say  no  more  at 
present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of  them  again  when  I 
come  upon  historical  ground. 


3.  DORIC  EMIGRATIONS. 

The  iEolic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both 
presented  to  us  as  direct  consequences  of  the  event 
called  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids :  and  in  like 
manner  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor :  C6s,  Cni- 
dus,  Halicamassus  and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  sepa-  Dorian  co- 
rate  cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  establishments  in  JjJ})^  *** 
Crdte,  Melos,  and  Th^ra,  are  all  traced  more  or 
less  directly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Thdra,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  le- 
gendary world.  Its  CEkist  was  Thfiras,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  heroic  lineage  of  (Edipus  and  Cadmus, 
and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings  of  Sparta, 
Eurysthenfis  and  Prokl^s,  during  whose  minority 
he  had  exercised  the  regency.    On  their  coming  of 

•  Pausaa.  vii.  2,  2 ;  vii.  3,  4.  *  Pausan.  vii.  4,  3. 
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Thera.        age,  his  functions  were  at  an  end :  but  he  was  un- 
able to  endure  a  private  station,  and  determined  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants : 
many  came  forward  to  join  him,  and  the  expedition 
was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of  interlopers, 
belonging  to  the  Minyae,  of  whom  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  were  anxious  to  get  rid.     These  Minyae  had 
arrived  in  Laconia,  not  long  before,  from  the  island 
of  Lemnos,  out  of  which  they  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Pelasgian  fugitives  from  Attica.     They  landed 
without  asking  permission,  took  up  their  abode 
and  began  to  ''light  their  fires"  on  Mount  Tay- 
getus.    When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask  who 
they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the  Minyae 
replied  that  they  were  sons  of  the  Argonauts  who 
had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and  that  being  expelled  from 
their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers : 
they  asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both 
the  lands  and  the  honours  of  the  state.     The  La- 
cedaemonians granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry — their  own  great  he- 
roes, the  Tyndarids,  having  been  enrolled  in  the 
crew  of  the  Arg6 :  the  Minyae  were  then  introduced 
as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and 
began  to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families. 
Legend  of    It  was  not  loug,  howcvcr,  before  they  became  in- 
from  Lem!   solcut :   they  demanded  a  share  in  the  kingdom 
(which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Hera- 
kleids),  and  so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in 
other  ways,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  began  by  casting  them  into 
prison.    While  the  Minyae  were  thus  confined,  their 
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wives,  Spartans  by  birth  and  many  of  them  daugh- 
ters of  the  principal  men,  solicited  permission  to  go 
in  and  see  them :  leave  being  granted,  they  made 
use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  their 
husbands,  who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount 
Taygetus.  The  greater  number  of  them  quitted 
Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphylia  in  the  western 
regions  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled 
the  Paroreatae  and  the  Kaukones,  and  founded  six 
towns  of  their  own,  of  which  Lepreum  was  the 
chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  joined  Thdras  and  de- 
parted with  him  to  the  island  of  Callistd,  then  pos- 
sessed by  Phenician  inhabitants  who  were  descended 
from  the  kinsmen  and  companions  of  Cadmus,  and 
who  had  been  left  there  by  that  prince,  when  he 
came  forth  in  search  of  Eur6pa,  eight  generations 
preceding.  Arriving  thus  among  men  of  kindred 
lineage  with  himself,  Thdras  met  with  a  fraternal 
reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the 
name,  under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of 
Th6ra^ 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thdra,  believed 
both  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Theraeans,  Minya;  in 
and  interesting  as  it  brings  before  us,  characteris-  "^  '  ^ 
tically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feelings 
of  the  mythical  world — ^the  Argonauts,  with  the 
Tyndarids  as  their  companions  and  Minyae  as  their 
children.     In  Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of 

'  Herodot.  iv.  145-149 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  iv.  c.  6 ;  Polyaen.  vii.  49, 
who  however  gives  the  oarrstive  differently  by  mentioning  "  Tyrrhe- 
nians from  Lemnos  aiding  Sparta  daring  the  Helotic  war "  :  another 
narrative  in  his  collection  (viii.  71),  though  imperfectly  preserved, 
seems  to  approach  more  closely  to  Herodotus. 
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Triphylia,  the  descent  from  the  Minyae  of  old  seems 
to  have  been  believed  in  the  historical  times,  and 
the  mention  of  the  river  Miny^ius  in  those  regions 
by  Homer  tended  to  confirm  it\  But  people  were 
not  unanimous  as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  de- 
scent should  be  made  out ;  while  some  adopted  the 
story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others  imagined 
that  Chldris,  who  had  come  from  the  Minyeian  town 
of  Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  NSIeus  to  Pylus,  had 
brought  with  her  a  body  of  her  countrymen*. 

These  Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear 
again  as  portions  of  another  narrative  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Mdlos.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  that  when  the  Herakleids 
and  the  Dorians  invaded  Lac6nia,  Philonomus, 
an  Achaean,  treacherously  betrayed  to  them  the 
country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recompense 
the  territory  of  Amyklse.  He  is  said  to  have  peo- 
pled this  territory  by  introducing  detachments  of 
Minyae  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  who  in  the  third 
generation  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  be- 
came so  discontented  and  revolted,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try as  emigrants,  under  their  chiefs  Polis  and  Del- 
phus.     TaJiing  the  direction  of  Cr6te,  they  stopped 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  721. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  347.  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  who  treats  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  as  if  they  were  so  mach  authentic  history,  is  much 
displeased  with  Strabo  for  admitting  this  diversity  of  stories  (Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecqoes,  t.  iii.  ch.  7,  p.  54) — "  Apr^  des  details  si  clairs 
et  si  positifs,  comment  est-il  possible  qae  ce  mdme  Strabon,  boulever- 
sant  toute  la  chronologie,  fasse  arriver  les  Minyens  dans  la  Tripbylie 
sous  la  conduite  de  Chloris,  mdre  de  Nestor  ? " 

The  story  which  M.  Raoul  Rochette  thus  puts  aside  is  quite  equal  in 
point  of  credibility  to  that  which  he  accepts :  in  fact  no  measure  of 
credibility  can  be  applied. 
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in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  tbeir  colonists  on  Migrations 
t£e  island  of  MSlos,  which  remained  throughout  to  cr^'tlT' 
the  historical  times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony 
of  Lacedaem6n^  On  arriving  in  CrSte,  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  at  the  town  of  Grortyn.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  other  Dorian  establishments, 
either  from  Lacedaem6n  or  Argos,  were  formed  in 
CrSte,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed,  not  only 
as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguished  for  the 
analogy  of  its  laws  and  customs  >.  It  is  even  said 
that  CrSte,  immediately  after  the  Trojan  war,  had 
been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  depopu-  y  . 
lated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that  in  the  third 
generation  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of 
immigrants,  that  the  entire  population  of  the  island 
was  renewed,  with  the  exception  of  the  EteokrStes 
at  Polichnae  and  Praesus^. 

There  were  Dorians  in  CrSte  in  the  time  of  the 
Odyssey :  Homer  mentions  different  languages  and 
different  races  of  men,  Eteokrdtes,  Kyddnes,  Dori- 
ans, Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  as  all  coexisting  in 
the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  populous,  and 
to  contain  ninety  cities.  A  legend  given  by  An- 
dr6n,  based  seemingly  upon  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen  had  settled  in 
Histiaedtis,  ascribed  thefirst  introduction  of  the  three 

^  Cod6ii«  Narrat.  36.  Compare  Plutarch,  Qusestion.  Grsec.  c.  21, 
where  Tyrrhenians  from  Lemnos  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Polysnus  referred  to  in  a  preceding  note. 

s  Strabo,  x.  p.  481;  Aristot.  FoHt.  ii.  10. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  171  (see  above,  Ch,  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  309).  Diod6rus 
(v.  80),  as  well  as  Herodotus,  mentions  generally  large  immigrations  into 
Cr^te  from  Lacedem6n  and  Argos ;  but  even  the  laborious  research 
of  M.  Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  c.  9> 
p.  60-68)  fails  in  collecting  any  distinct  particulars  of  them. 
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Story  of      last  raccs  to  Tektaphus  son  of  D6rus, — who  had 

Andron.         i^rii*  i  /•■rx* 

led  forth  from  that  country  a  colony  of  Dorians, 
Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  and  had  landed  in  CrSte 
during  the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Krds  \  This 
story  of  Andrdn  so  exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  of  Cretan  inhabitants,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably presume  it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged 
with  reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford 
some  plausible  account,  consistently  with  the  re- 
ceived legendary  chronology,  how  there  came  to  be 
Dorians  in  Crfite  before  the  Trojan  war — the  Dorian 
colonies  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  being  of 
course  long  posterior  in  supposed  order  of  time. 
To  find  a  leader  sufficiently  early  for  his  hypo- 
thesis, Andrdn  ascends  to  the  primitive  Eponymus 
Ddrus,  to  whose  son  Tektaphus  he  ascribes  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mixed  colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans, 
and  Pelasgians  into  CrSte:  these  are  the  exact 
three  races  enumerated  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
^ng  KlrSs,  whom  Andron  affirms  to  have  been  then 
reigning  in  the  island,  represents  the  EteokrStes 
and  Kyd6nes  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The  story  seems 
to  have  found  favour  among  native  Cretan  histo- 

^  Stepb.  Byz.  y.  i^piov, — IIcpl  hv  Itrropti  "Avdp^v,  KprjT6s  iv  r§ 
i^crqi)  ficurCKivovTos,  Titcraiffmu  t6p  A&pov  rw  "EXkrpfos,  6pfA^<raPTa  ^k  r^s 
cV  Of TToXif  t6t9  /iitv  A»pldos,  yw  dc  *l<rTuuwndos  KaKovfttyris,  d(l>iK€(r0<u 
€ls  Kprirrjv  fi/era  A»pi€»v  rv  Kal  *Axcui»v  koI  UtXaay&v,  r&v  ovk  asrapav' 
r»v  ctff  Tvpprjvicaf.  Compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  475-476,  from  wbicb  it  is 
plain  tbat  tbe  stoxy  was  adduced  by  Andrdn  witb  a  special  explanatory 
reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  175). 

The  age  of  Andrdn,  one  of  the  authors  of  Atthidds,  is  not  precisely 
ascertainable,  but  he  can  hardly  be  put  earlier  than  300  b  c. ;  see  the 
preliminary  Dissertation  of  C.  Miiller  to  the  Fragmenta  Historicorum 
Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot,  p.  Ixxxii ;  and  the  Prolusio  de  Atthidum  Scrip- 
toribus,  prefixed  to  Lenz's  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Phanoddmus  and 
Ddm6n,  p.  xxviii.  Lips.  1812. 
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rians,  as  it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  contradiction  in  the  legendary  chro- 
nology ^ 

Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Aiths. 
Crite,  which  extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  C6s,  is  founder  of 
farther  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  Althseme-      "  ^' 
n^,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Attica  in  which  Codrus  perished.    This 
prince,  a  Herakleid  and  third  in  descent  from  T6- 
menus,  was  induced  to  expatriate  by  a  family  quar- 
rel, and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from 
Argos  first  to  Crdte,  where  some  of  them  remained ; 
hot  the  greater  number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
in  which  island,  after  expelling  the  Carian  pos- 
sessors,  he   founded   the  three  cities  of  Ldndus, 
lalysus,  and  Kameirus^. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  the  legend  of  the 
Rhodian  archaeologists  respecting  their  oekist  Al- 
thaemends,  who  was  worshiped  in  the  island  with 
heroic  honours,  was  something  totally  different  from 
the  preceding.  AlthaemenSs  was  a  Cretan,  son  of 
the  king  Katreus,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  An 
oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one  day  kill 
his  father :  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he 
quitted  Crdte,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  temple  of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on 
the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum,  was  ascribed 

^  See  Diod6r.  iv.  60 ;  v.  80.  From  Strabo  (I.  e.)  however  we  see 
that  others  rejected  the  story  of  Andrdn. 

O.  Muller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  b.  i.  §  9)  accepts  the  story  as 
substantially  true,  putting  aside  the  name  Ddrus,  and  even  regards  it 
as  certain  that  Minos  of  Kndssus  was  a  Dorian ;  but  the  evidence  with 
which  he  supports  this  conclusion  appears  to  me  loose  and  fanciful. 

'  Condn,  Narrat.  47 ;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  62,  ed.  Marx. 
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to  his  foundation^  built  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
Crdte.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some 
time,  when  his  father  Katreus,  anxious  again  to 
embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from  Cr^te :  he 
landed  in  Rhodes  during  the  night  without  being 
known,  and  a  casual  collision  took  place  between 
his  attendants  and  the  islanders.  AlthaemenSs 
hastened  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling  the  sup- 
posed enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  his  aged  father  ^ 
S^/wd"  Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Althae- 
carpathus.  meuds,  or  some  other  Dorian  colonists  afterwards, 
are  reported  to  have  settled  at  C6s,  Cnidus,  Carpa- 
thus,  and  Halikamassus.  To  the  last-mentioned 
city,  however,  Anthds  of  Troezdn  is  assigned  as  the 
oekist :  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  him  were 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dymanian  tribe,  one 
of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state : 
and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  characterised 
as  a  colony  sometimes  of  TrcezSn,  sometimes  of 
Argos*. 


^  Diod6r.  v.  59 ;  ApoUod6r.  iii.  2,  2.  In  the  chapter  next  but  one 
preceding  this,  Diod6rua  had  made  express  reference  to  native  Rhodian 
mythologists, — ^to  one  in  particular,  named  Zeno  (c.  57). 

Wesseling  supposes  two  different  settlers  in  Rhodes,  both  named 
Althsmen^ :  this  is  certainly  necessary,  if  we  are  to  treat  the  two  nar- 
ratives as  historical. 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  653 ;  Pausan.  ii.  39,  3 ;  Callimachus  apud  Stephan. 
Byz.  ▼•  'AXucapvatrirof. 

Herodotus  (vii.  99)  calls  Halikamassus  a  colony  of  Troezdn ;  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (i.  16),  of  Argos.  Vitruvius  names  both  Argos  and  Troezin 
(ii.  8, 12);  but  the  two  oekists  whom  he  mentions,  Melas  and  Arevanius, 
were  not  so  well  known  as  Anth^  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Halikamassus 
being  called  Antheada  (see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *ABfjp<u ;  and  a  curious  in- 
scription in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  No.  2655). 
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We  thus  have  the  iEolic,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Doric  colonial  establishments  in  Asia,  all  spring- 
ing out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  all  set  forth  as 
consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what  is  called 
the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus.     According  to  the  received 
chronology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a  period,  sup- 
posed to  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is  ^'^**^?^°8 
almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  tween  le- 
chronology  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  — ^and  SStoiy^ 
they  thus  form  the  concluding  events  of  the  mythi- 
cal world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  historical 
Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned 
epoch.     It  is  by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  aggregate   are   distributed   into  the 
places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  historical 
daylight — ^Dorians,  Arcadians,  j£tolo-Eleians,  and 
Achaeans,  sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally  among 
them — ^iSolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  settled  both 
in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.     The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as 
the  three  emigrations,  j^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric, 
present  the  legendary  explanation,  suitable  to  the 
feelings  and  belief  of  the  people,    showing  how 
Greece  passed  from  the  heroic  races  who  besieged 
Troy  and  Th6bes,  piloted  the  adventurous  Arg6,  and 
slew  the  monstrous  boar  of  Calyd6n — to  the  histori- 
cal races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who  fur- 
nished victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Difficuityof 

^  explainiDg 

Rochette, — who  construes  all  the  events  of  the  he-  ti»at  wank, 
roic  age,  generally  speaking,  as  so  much  real  history,  pothesu  of 

1  1  ■  11  r        xi-  *   i.    1  J  continuous 

only  making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exag-  triuutioa. 
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gerations  of  poets, — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
blank  and  interruption  which  this  supposed  con- 
tinuous series  of  history  presents,  from  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long 
a  period  of  absolute  quiescence,  after  the  important 
incidents  and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic  age ; 
and  if  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  record 
during  this  long  period — as  he  presumes  from  the 
fact  that  nothing  has  been  transmitted — ^he  con- 
cludes that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of 
sufTering  and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars 
and  revolution  had  left  the  Greeks :  a  long  interval 
of  complete  inaction  being  required  to  heal  such 
wounds ^ 

1  "  La  p^riode  qui  me  semble  la  plus  obscure  et  la  plus  remplie  de 
difficult^,  n'est  pas  celle  que  je  yiens  de  parcourir:  c'est  celle  qui 
s^pare  I'^poque  des  H^raclides  de  riustitution  des  Olympiadee.  La 
perte  des  ouvrages  d'Ephore  et  de  Th^pompe  est  sans  donte  la  cause 
en  grande  partie  du  vide  immense  que  nous  offre  dans  cet  intervalle 
I'histoire  de  la  Grto.  Mais  si  Ton  en  excepte  I'^tablissement  des  co- 
lonies Eoliennes,  Doriennes,  et  loniennes,  de  I'Asie  Mineure»  et  quelques 
^y^nemens,  tr^s  rapproch^s  de  la  premiere  de  ces  ^poques,  I'espace  de 
plus  de  quatre  sidclee  qui  les  s^pare  est  convert  d  une  obscurity 
presqu'  impenetrable,  et  Ton  aura  toujours  lieu  de  s'^tonner  que  les 
ouvrages  des  anciens  n'offrent  aucun  secours  pour  remplir  une  lacune 
aussi  considerable.  Une  pareilie  absence  doit  aussi  nous  faire  soup- 
Conner  qu'il  se  passa  dans  la  Gr^  peu  de  ces  grands  evinemens  qui 
se  gravent  fortement  dans  la  m^moire  des  hommes :  puisque,  si  lea 
traces  ne  s'en  ^taient  point  conserve  dans  les  Merits  des  contemporains, 
an  moins  ie  souvenir  s'en  seroit  il  perp^u6  par  des  monumens :  or  les 
monumens  et  Thistoire  se  taisent  dgalement.  II  faut  done  croire  que  la 
Gr^,  agitee  depuis  si  long  temps  peu*  des  r^olutions  de  toute  esp^, 
epuis^e  par  ses  demi^ree  Emigrations,  se  tourna  toute  enti^re  vers  des 
occupations  paisibles,  et  ne  chercba,  pendant  ce  long  intervalle,  qu*2i 
gu^rir,  au  sein  du  repos  et  de  I'abondance  qui  en  est  la  suite,  les  plaies 
profondes  que  sa  population  avait  souffertes."  (Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire 
des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  455.) 

To  the  same  purpose  Gillies  (History  of  Greece,  cb.  iii.  p.  67,  quarto)  : 
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Assuming  M.  Rochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  ?uch  »» 

°  .  ,  Y        luterval 

to  be  correct,  and  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  essentially 
that  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  heroes  with  the 
are  matters  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  by  uT^od!^^ 
tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before 
the  recorded  Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by 
describing  poets — ^the  blank  which  he  here  dwells 
upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing  and 
unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream  of 
tradition,  if  it  had  once  begun  to  flow,  should  (Uke 
several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be  submerged  for 
two  or  three  centuries  and  then  re-appear.  But 
when  we  make  what  appears  to  me  the  proper 
distinction  between  legend  and  history,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the  two 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  former  is  generated.  It  is  not  the  im- 
mediate past,  but  a  supposed  remote  past,  which 
forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative, 
— ^a  past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to 
distance  from  the  present,  as  we  see  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  And  even  when  we  come  down  to 
the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  certain 
measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  persons 
as  well  as  of  events,  still  the  names  whom  they 
most  delight  to  honour  and  upon  whose  exploits 
they  chiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed 
contemporaries ;  ancestors  separated  by  a  long 
lineage  from  the  present  hearer.     The  gods  and 

"The  obscure  transactions  of  Greece,  during  the  four  following  cen- 
turies»  ill  correspond  with  the  splendour  of  the  Trojan,  or  even  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition/'  &c. 


s_ 
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heroes  were  conceived  as  removed  from  him  by 
several  generations,  and  the  legendary  matter  which 
was  grouped  around  them  appeared  only  the  more 
imposing  when  exhibited  at  a  respectful  distance, 
beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grandfather  and  of 
all  known  predecessors.  The  Odes  of  Pindar 
strikingly  illustrate  this  tendency.  We  thus  see 
how  it  happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to 
heroic  adventure  and  those  of  historical  record, 
there  existed  an  intermediate  blank,  filled  with  in- 
glorious names ;  and  how  amongst  the  same  society, 
which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular 
and  accredited  narrative  respecting  real  or  supposed 
ancestors  long  past  and  gone.  The  obscure  and 
barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  the  natural  separa- 
tion between  the  legendary  return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta  against 
Messdnd, — between  the  province  of  legend,  wherein 
matter  of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately 
combined  with  its  accompaniments  of  fiction,  as  to 
be  undistinguishable  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic 
evidence — and  that  of  history,  where  some  matters 
of  fact  can  be  ascertained,  and  where  a  sagacious 
criticism  may  be  usefully  employed  in  trying  to  add 
to  their  number. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat,  what  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
mass  of  Grecian  incident  anterior  to  776  b.c.  ap- 
pears to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history  or  to 
chronology,   and  that   any   chronological   system 
which  may  be  applied  to  it  must  be  essentially  un- 
certified and  illusory.  It  was  however  chronologised 
in  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in 
modern ;  and  the  various  schemes  employed  for  Different 
this  purpose  may  be  found  stated  and  compared  in  chrono- 
the  first  volume  (the  ]ast  published)  of  Mr.  Fynes  }^d  for 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.     There  were  among  the  Slic^cnul 
Greeks,  and  there  still  are  among  modern  scholars, 
important  dififerences  as  to  the  dates  of  the  princi- 
pal events :  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from  He- 
rodotus and  from  Phanias  and  Callimachus,  while 
Larcher  and  Raoul   Rochette   (who    follow    He- 
rodotus) stand  opposed  to  O.  Miiller  and  to  Mr. 
Clinton'.     That  the  reader  may  have  a  general 

^  Larcher  and  Raoul  Rochette,  adopting  the  chronological  date  of 
Herodotas,  fix  the  taking  of  Troy  at  1270  b.c,  and  the  Return  of  the 
Herakleids  at  1190  b.c.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Eratosthenes, 
these  two  events  stand  at  1184  and  1104  b.c 

O.  Miiller,  in  his  Chronological  Tables  (Appendix  yi.  to  History  of 
Dorians,  yoI.  ii.  p.  441,  Eng.  transl.),  gives  no  dates  or  computation  of 
years  anterior  to  the  Capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids, 
which  he  places  with  Eratosthenes  in  1184  and  1104  b.c 

C.  Miiller  thinks  (in  his  Aunotatio  ad  Marmor  Parium,  appended  to  the 
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conception  of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary 
events  were  disposed,  I  transcribe  from  the  Fasti 
Hellenici  a  double  chronological  table,  contained 
in  p.  139 »  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series, 
from  Phor6neus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in 
B.C.  776 — in  the  first  column  according  to  the 
system  of  Eratosthenes^  in  the  second  according  to 
that  of  Callimachus. 

''  The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a 
summary  view  of  the  leading  periods  from  Phordneus 
to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus,  and  exhibits  a  double 
series  of  dates ;  the  one  proceeding  from  the  date  of 
Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  founded  on  the 
reduced  calculations  of  Phanias  and  Callimachus, 
which  strike  out  fifty-six  years  from  the  amount  of 
Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  as  we  have  seen,  omitted 
fifty-five  years  between  the  Return  and  the  registered 
Olympiads  ;  for  so  we  may  understand  the  account : 
Callimachus,  fifty-six  years  between  the  Oljrmpiad 

Fragmenta  Historicorum  Gnecoram^  ed.  Didot>  pp.  556, 568^  572 ;  com- 
pare hifl  Prefatory  notice  of  the  Fragments  of  Hellanicus,  p.  xxviii  of 
the  same  volume)  that  the  ancient  chronologists,  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  mythical  events  as  antecedent  and  consequent^  were  guided  by 
certain  numerical  attachments,  especially  by  a  reverence  for  the  cycle 
of  63  years,  product  of  the  sacred  numbers  7  X  9  bb  63.  I  cannot  think 
that  he  makes  out  his  hypothesis  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  particular  cycle 
followed,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  preconceived  numerical 
theories  did  guide  these  early  calculators.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Alexandrine  computation  of  dates  was  only  one  among  a 
number  of  others  discrepant,  and  that  modern  inquirers  are  too  apt  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  stood  alone,  or  carried  some  superior  authority  (p.  568- 
572 ;  compare  Clemen.  Alex.  Stromat.  i.  p.  145,  Sylb.).  For  example, 
O.  Miiller  observes  (Appendix  to  Hist,  of  Dorians,  p.  442)  that  "  Lar- 
cher's  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  may  per- 
haps be  found  as  groundless  as  they  are  presumptuous," — an  observa- 
tion which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ascribes  to  Eratosthen^  a  far  higher 
authority  than  he  is  entitled  to. 
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oflphitus  and  theOIympiad  in  which  Coroebuawon^ 
The  first  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  current 
years  before  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy :  in  the  second 
column  of  dates  the  complete  intervals  are  expressed. 
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TrQ7  taken 
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fThe  T^I^Moli  occupy  Thessaly 
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Return  of  the  HeraeUtUs  in  the  80th  year.. 

Aletes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m 

Migration  of  Theras 

LeuK»  occupied  130  years  after  the  sera... 

Death  of  CtNfriff 

Ionic  migration  60  yeara  after  the  Return.. 

Cymd  founded  150  years  after  the  «ra   ... 

Smynut,  168  yean  after  the  aera,  p.  105,  t. 


Olympiad  of  il^Aihif.. 
l- Olympiad  of  Corabus 


{ 


Teanin- 

terrening 

B.C. 

B.C. 

betweeu 

Era. 

CiOU. 

thedillier. 

torth. 

mach. 

enteventa. 

287 

(1753) 

(1697) 

33 

(1466) 

(1410) 

50 

(1433) 

(1377) 

50 

(1383) 

(1327) 

20 

(1333) 

(1277) 

30 

1313 

1257 

22 

(1283) 

(1227) 

36 

1261 

1205 

12 

(1225) 

(1169) 

4 

1213 

1157 

2 

1209 

1153 

4 

1207 

1151 

2^  9" 

1203 

1147 

2 

1200 

1144 

6 

1198 

1142 

9 

1192 

1136 

7 

1183 

1127 

52 

1176 

1120 

.  20 

1124 

1068 

29 

1104 

1048 

1 

1075 

1019 

21 

1074 

1018 

8 

1053 

997 

1 

1045 

989 

11 

1044 

988 

18 

1033 

977 

131 

1015 

959 

299 

108 
52 

|884 

828 

•* . 

776 

776 

'  The  date  of  Caliimachua  for  Iphitus  is  approved  by  Clayier  (Prem. 
Temps,  tom.  ii.  p.  203),  who  coDaiders  it  as  not  far  from  the  truth. 
*  These  dates,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  brackets,  are  proposed 
mere  conjectures,  founded  upon  the  probable  length  of  generation^. 
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Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such 
as  those  of  Mr.  Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so 
much  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  later  times 
of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  attention.  But  the 
ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless 
he  is  supplied  with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of 
fact,  pure  and  distinguishable  from  fiction,  and  au- 
thenticated by  witnesses  both  knowing  the  truth 
and  willing  to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  prelimi- 
nary stock,  he  may  reason  from  it  to  refute  distinct 
falsehoods  and  to  correct  partial  mistakes :  but  if 
The  data,  all  the  original  statements  submitted  to  him  con- 
chronoiogi.  tain  truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is  truth)  in  a 
minatfoni  sort  of  chcmical  combination  with  fiction,  which  he 
wMti^ng.  ^^  ^^  means  of  decomposing,  he  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  one  who  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without 
data :  he  is  first  obliged  to  construct  his  own  data, 
and  from  them  to  extract  his  conclusions.  The 
statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only  original  wit- 
nesses in  this  case,  correspond  to  the  description 
here  given :  whether  the  proportion  of  truth  con- 
tained in  them  be  smaller  or  greater,  it  is  at  all 
events  unassignable,  and  the  constant  and  intimate 
admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  in  itself, 
and  indeed  essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession 
of  those  from  whom  the  tales  proceed.  Of  such  a 
character  are  all  the  deposing  witnesses,  even  where 
their  tales  agree  ;  and  it  is  out  of  a  heap  of  such 
tales,  not  agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  without  a  morsel  of  pure  authenticated 
truth,  that  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw  out  a 
methodical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  with 
chronological  dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modem  critical  scholar 
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transported  into  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war — endued  with  his  present  habits  of  appreciating 
historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religious 
or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — ^and  invited  to 
prepare,  out  of  the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic  which 
then  existed,  a  History  and  Chronology  of  Greece 
anterior  to  776  b.c,  assigning  reasons  as  well  for 
what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — I  feel 
persuaded  that  he  would  have  judged  the  under* 
taking  to  be  little  better  than  a  process  of  guess- 
work. But  the  modem  critic  finds  that  not  only 
PherecydSs  and  Hellanicus,  but  also  Herodotus  and 
Thucydid^s,  have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sane-  Mode™ 
tioned  the  belief  that  it  was  practicable, — a  matter  gists  take 
not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  both  their  problem  m 
narrow  experience  of  historical  evidence  and  the  ^^*a*dtf"* 
powerful  ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  J^"^^ 
predisposing  them  to  antiquarian  belief,— and  he  ^^' 
therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have  be- 
queathed it,  adding  his  own  efiforts  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Nevertheless  he  follows  them 
with  some  degree  of  reserve  and  uneasiness,  and 
even  admits  important  distinctions  quite  foreign  to 
their  habits  of  thought.  ThucydidSs  talks  of  the 
deeds  of  HellSn  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  we  now  speak  of  William  the  Conqueror : 
Mr.  Clinton  recognises  Helldn  and  his  sons  D6rus, 
^olus  and  Xuthus  as  fictitious  persons.  Herodo- 
tus recites  the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from 
Cadmus  and  Danaus  with  a  belief  not  less  com- 
plete in  the  higher  members  of  the  series  than  in  the 
lower :  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction 
in  the  evidence  of  events  before  and  after  the  first 

b2 
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recorded  Oljnnpiad,  or  776  b.c. — "  the  first  date  in 
Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123)  which  can 
be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence  " — ^the  highest  point 
to  which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward^  can 
be  carried.  Of  this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  de- 
velopmenty — ^the  commencement  of  authentic  chro* 
nological  life, — Herodotus  and  ThucydidSs  had  no 
knowledge  or  took  no  account :  the  later  chronolo- 
gists^  from  Timaeus  downwards,  noted  it,  and  made 
it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  chronological  compa- 
risons, so  far  as  it  went :  but  neither  Eratosthenes 
nor  Apollod6rus  seem  to  have  recognised  (though 
Varro  and  Africanus  did  recognise)  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  respect  of  certainty  or  authenticity  between 
the  period  before  and  the  period  after. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion 
that  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence,  we 
have  in  p.  138  the  following  just  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Pha- 
Mr.  Clin-     uias  and  Callimachus,  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
Son  on  the  ^ar: — "  The  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  (he  says), 
tToUs^he  fo^oded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circumstances, 
date  of  the   and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of 

Tiojan  war. 

infonnation  were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect. 
But  we  must  remember  that  a  conjectural  date  can 
never  rise  to  the  authority  of  evidence ;  that  what 
is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony  is  not  an 
equivalent :  witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and 
in  the  want  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  plainly 
beyond  our  reach.  If  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
light  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to 
forget  the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof; 
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between  what  is  probable  and  what  is  certain.  The 
compntation  then  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  war  of 
Troy  is  open  to  inquiry ;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse 
to  the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who 
fixed  a  lower  date,  and  adverse  to  the  acknow- 
ledged length  of  generation  in  the  most  authentic 
dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides, 
who  give  US  a  lower  epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the 
want  of  evidence  and  the  irremediable  uncertainty 
of  Grecian  chronology  before  the  Oljrmpiads ;  and 
the  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  argument  is,  not 
simply  that  *^  the  computation  of  Eratosthen^  was 
open  to  inquiry,"  (which  few  would  be  found  to 
deny,)  but  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Phanias  had 
delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point  on  which 
no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to 
be  followed^  Mr.  Clinton  does  indeed  speak  of 
authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olym- 
piad, but  if  there  be  any  such  reaching  up  from 
that  period  to  a  supposed  point  coeval  with  or  an- 
terior to  the  war  of  Troy,  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chronology  before  and  chronology  after  the  Olym- 
piad of  Coroebus,  or  for  the  necessity  which  he 
feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckoning  at  the 
last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different 

*  Karl  Mailer  obsenres  (in  the  Disaertation  above  referred  to*  ap» 
pended  to  the  Fragmenta  Historicorum  GnBcomm,  p.  668) — "  Qaod 
attinet  seram  Trojanam^  tot  obruimur  et  tain  diverais  veterum  scripto- 
ram  computationibas,  at  singalas  enamerare  negotiam  sit  tsedii  plenam^ 
eae  Tel  probare  vel  improbare  res  vana  nee  vacua  ab  arrogantift.  Nam 
nemo  hodie  nescit  quenam  fides  his  habenda  sit  omnibus." 
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process,  called  "  a  downward  reckoning,"  from  the 
higher  epoch  (supposed  to  be  somehow  ascertained 
without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the  first  patriarch 
from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates  ^  He- 
rodotus and  ThucydidSs  might  well,  upon  this  sup- 
position, ask  of  Mr,  Clinton,  why  he  called  upon 
them  to  alter  their  method  of  proceeding  at  the 
year  776  b.c,  and  why  they  might  not  be  allowed 
to  pursue  their  **  upward  chronological  reckoning  " 
without  interruption  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danaus, 
or  from  Peisistratus  up  to  Helldn  and  Deucalion, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view.  Au- 
thentic dynasties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an 
epoch  above  the  Trojan  war,  would  enable  us  to 
obtain  chronological  proof  for  the  latter  date,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton  affirms  that 
we  are)  to  **  conjecture'*  instead  of  proof. 

'  Tlie  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws  between  an  upward  and 
a  downward  chronology  is  one  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  His 
doctrine  'ib,  that  upward  chronology  is  trustworthy  and  practicable  up 
to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad ;  downward  chronology  is  trustworthy 
and  practicable  from  Phordneus  down  to  the  Ionic  migration :  what  is 
uncertain  is  the  length  of  the  intermediate  line  which  joins  the  Ionic 
migration  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,— the  downward  and  the  up- 
ward terminus.  (See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  Introduct.  p.  ix.  second 
edit,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  123.  ch.  vi.) 

All  chronology  must  begin  by  reckoning  upwards:  when  by  this  pro« 
cess  we  have  arrived  at  a  certain  determined  sera  in  earlier  time,  we  may 
from  that  date  reckon  downwards,  if  we  please.  We  must  be  able  to 
reckon  upwards  from  the  present  time  to  the  Christian  sera,  before  we  can 
employ  tiiat  event  as  a  fixed  point  for  chronological  determinations  gene- 
rally. But  if  Eratosthen^  could  perform  correctly  the  upward  reckoning 
from  his  own  time  to  the  fall  of  Troy,  so  he  could  also  perform  the  upward 
reckoning  up  to  the  nearer  point  of  the  Ionic  migration.  It  is  true  that 
Eratosthen^  gives  all  his  statements  of  time  from  an  older  point  to  a 
newer  (so  far  at  least  as  we  can  judge  from  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  1  • 
p.  336) ;  he  says,  "  From  the  capture  of  Troy  to  the  return  of  the  He- 
rakleids  is  80  years ;  from  thence  to  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years : 
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A 

The  whole  question,   as   to  the  value  of  the  ' ' 
reckoning  fronoL  the  Olympiads  up  to  Phor6neus,  Vaiueof 
does  in  truth  turn  upon  this  one  point : — Are  those  logiodolml 
genealogies,  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  be-  de^nd8*on 
tween  the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not  ?  ^ortWiiL 
Mr.  Clinton  appears  to  feel  that  they  are  not  so,  ofthegene- 
when  he  admits  the  essential  dijSerence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  evidence  and  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  method  of  computation,  before  and  after  the 
first   recorded   Olympiad:  yet  in  his  Preface  he 
labours  to  prove  that  they  possess  historical  worth 
and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth :  moreover, 
that  the  fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are 
intermingled,  may  be  detected  and  eliminated.  The 
evidences  upon  which  he  relies„  are — 1.  Inscrip- 
tions ;  2.  The  early  poets. 

1 .  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of 

then  further  on,  to  the  gaardianship  of  Lycurg^,  159  years ;  then  to  the 
first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad,  108  years ;  from  which  Olympiad  to  the 
invasion  of  Xerxds,  297  years ;  from  whence  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pe- 
loponn^an  war,  48  years/'  &c.  But  here  is  no  difference  between  up- 
ward reckoning  as  high  as  the  first  Olympiad,  and  then  downward 
reckoning  for  the  intervals  of  time  above  it.  Eratosthenes  first  found 
or  made  some  upward  reckoning  to  the  Trojan  capture,  either  from  his 
own  time  or  ftt>m  some  time  at  a  known  distance  from  his  own :  he  then 
assumes  the  capture  of  Troy  as  an  sera,  and  gives  statements  of  inter- 
vals going  downwards  to  the  Peloponn^sian  war :  amongst  other  state- 
ments, he  assigns  clearly  that  interval  which  Mr.  Clinton  pronounces 
to  be  undisooverable,  viz.  the  space  of  time  between  the  Ionic  emigra- 
tion and  the  first  Olympiad,  interposing  one  epoch  between  them.  I 
reject  the  computation  of  Eratosthenes,  or  4Uiy  other  computation,  to 
determine  the  supposed  date  of  the  Trojan  war :  but  if  I  admitted  it,  I 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  adnutting  also  the  space  which  he  defines 
between  the  Ionic  migration  and  the  first  Olympiad.  Eusebias  (Prsep. 
£v.  X.  9*  p-  485)  reckons  upwards  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  making 
various  halts  but  never  breaking  off,  to  the  initial  phseuomena  of  Gre- 
cian antiquity — the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  the  conflagration  uf  Phae- 
t6n. 
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iTr.  Clin-     writing  on  marble,  carries  evidentiary  value  under 

ton's vindi-     .,  ,,^.  i  i«   i      i  •*• 

cation  of  the  same  conditions  as  a  published  wntmg  on 
^^op^  paper.  If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary 
his  prooft.  f^^i  which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if 
there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  misrepresentation,  we 
believe  his  assertion :  if  on  the  other  hand  he  re- 
cords facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before  his 
own  time,  his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in 
so  far  as  we  can  verify  and  appreciate  his  means  of 
knowledge. 

In  estimating  therefore  the  probative  force  of 

any  inscription,  the  first  and  most  indispensable 

point  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  date.    Amongst 

tio^!f  ^   all  the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to 

none  of       jjy  ^j.^  Clintou,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be 

proved  an-        "^  ' 

tiquity.  positively  referred  to  a  date  anterior  to  776  b.c. 
The  quoit  of  Iphitus — the  public  registers  at  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Elis — the  list  of  the  priestesses  of 
Juno  at  Argos — are  all  of  a  date  completely  un- 
certified. O.  Miiller  does  indeed  agree  with  Mr. 
Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the 
age  ascribed  to  that  prince :  and  if  we  even  grant 
thus  much,  we  shall  have  an  inscription  as  old 
(adopting  Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  age  of 
Iphitus)  as  828  B.C.  But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes 
O.  Miiller  as  admitting  the  registers  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  latter 
does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers 
began  to  be  kept.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there 
were  registers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  carrying  them 
up  to  HdraklSs,  and  of  the  kings  of  Elis  from  Oxylus 
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to  Iphitns ;  but  the  question  is,  at  what  time  did 
these  lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously  ?  This  is 
a  point  which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  nor 
can  we  accept  Mr.  Clinton's  unsupported  conjee* 
ture  when  he  tells  us — **  Perhaps  these  were  begun 
to  be  written  as  early  as  b.c.  1048,  the  probable 
time  of  the  Dorian  conquest."  Again  he  tells  us — 
' '  At  Argos  a  register  was  preserved  of  the  priestesses 
of  Juno  which  might  he  more  ancient  than  the 
catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That 
register,  from  which  HeUanicus  composed  his  work, 
contained  the  priestesses  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  age  of  HeUanicus  himself.  • . .  •  But  this 
catalogue  might  have  been  commenced  as  early  as 
the  Trojan  war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still  earlier 
date.''  ^p.  X,  xi.)  Again  respecting  the  inscrip- 
tions quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryo  and 
Laodamas  are  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says — ^*  They 
were  ancient  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  which  may 
perhaps  carry  them  back  400  years  before  his  time : 
^and  in  that  case  they  might  approach  within  300 
^9Bis  of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years  of  the 
proiiable  time  of  Cadmus  himself." — *^  It  is  granted 
(he  adds  in  a  note)  that  these  inscriptions  were  not 
genuine  J  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were 
assigned  by  Herodotus  himself.  But  that  they 
were  ancient  cannot  be  doubted,"  &c. 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thdbes  can  hardly  have  been 
earlier  than  450  b.c  :  reckoning  upwards  from  hence 
to  776  B.C.,  we  have  an  interval  of  326  years :  the 
inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well  there- 
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fore  have  been  ancient^  without  being  earlier  than 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr.  Clinton  does 
indeed  tell  us  that  ancient  **  may  perhaps"  be  con- 
strued as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But 
no  careful  reader  can  permit  himself  to  convert 
this  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of  inference,  and 
to  make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other 
similar  possibilities  before  enumerated,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  there  really  existed  in- 
scriptions in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776  b.c. 
Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this,  he  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt 
to  substantiate  the  reality  of  the  mythical  persons 
or  of  the  mythical  events, 
-o^c?"*  The  truth  is,  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the 
rou8,  and  of  Spartan  kings  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 
tainabie  chapter)  is  only  one  out  of  the  numerous  divine 
and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic 
world  abounded  ^ — a  class  of  documents  which 

*  See  the  string  of  fabulous  names  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Halicar- 
nassian  Inscription,  professing  to  enumerate  the  series  of  priests  of 
Poseid6n  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (Inscript.  No.  2655,  Boeckh), 
with  the  commentary  of  the  learned  editor :  compare  also  what  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  an  inscription  of  a  genealogy  partially  fabulous  at  Hie- 
rapytna  in  Cr6te  (No.  2563). 

The  memorable  Parian  marble  is  itself  an  inscription,  in  which  legend 
and  history, — gods,  heroes,  and  men — are  blended  together  in  the 
various  successive  epochs  without  any  consciousness  of  transition  in 
the  mind  of  the  inscriber. 

That  the  Catalogue  of  priestesses  of  H6r6  at  Argos  went  back  to  the 
extreme  of  fabulous  times,  we  may  discern  by  the  Fragments  of  Hel- 
lanicus  (Frag.  45-53).  So  also  did  the  registers  at  Sicy6n :  they  pro- 
fessed to  record  Amphion,  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiop^,  as  the  inventor  of 
harp- music  (Plutarch,  De  MusidL,  c.  3.  p.  1132). 

I  remarked  in  the  preceding  page  that  Mr.  Clinton  erroneously  cites 
K.  O.  Miiller  as  a  believer  in  the  chronological  authenticity  of  the  lists 
of  the  early  Spartan  kings :  he  says  (vol.  iii.  App,  vi.  p.  330),  "  Mr. 
Miiller  is  of  opinion  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  years  of  each 
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become  historical  evidence  only  so  high  in  the 
ascending  series  as  the  names  composing  them  are 
authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary, enrolment.  At  what  period  this  practice  of 
enrolment  began,  we  have  no  information.  Two 
remarks  however  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any 
approximative  guess  as  to  the  time  when  actual 
registration  commenced : — First,  that  the  number 
of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  the  length  of  past 
time  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  pre- 
sumption of  any  superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of 
registration: — Secondly,  that  looking  to  the  ac- 
knowledged paucity  and  rudeness  of  Grecian  writing 
even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.C.),  and 
to  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as 
the  low  estimate  of  its  value,  which  such  a  state  of 
things  argues,  the  presumption  is  that  written  en- 
rolment of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence 
until  a  long  time  after  776  b.c,  and  the  obligation 
of  proof  falls  upon  him  who  maintains  that  it  com- 
menced earlier.  And  this  second  remark  is  further 
borne  out  when  we  observe,  that  there  is  no  regis- 
tered list,  except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors, 
which  goes  up  even  so  high  as  776  b.c.  The  next 
list  which  O.  Miiller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce,  is 

Lacecbemonian  reign  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  the  Olympiad 
of  Coroebus  had  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Eratosthen^  and  Apol- 
loddruB."  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  Miiller  expressly  disavows  any 
belief  in  the  auiheniieUy  of  the  lists  (Dorians,  i.  p.  146) :  he  says, "  I  do 
not  contend  that  the  chronological  accounts  in  the  Spartan  lists  form 
an  mUhentie  document,  more  than  those  in  the  catalogue  of  the  priest- 
esses of  KM  and  in  the  list  of  Halicamassian  priests.  The  chrono- 
logical statements  in  the  Spartan  lists  may  have  been  formed  from 
imperfect  memorials;  but  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  must  have 
found  such  tables  in  existeuce,''  &c. 
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that  of  the  Kameonicse  or  victors  at  the  Kameian 
festival,  which  reaches  only  up  to  676  b.c. 
2.  Eiriy  If  Mr.  Clinton  then  makes  little  out  of  inscrip- 
tions to  sustain  his  view  of  Grecian  history  and 
chronology  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads,  let 
us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his 
other  source  of  evidence — ^the  early  poets.  And 
here  it  will  be  found,  First,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  these  witnesses,  he  lays  down 
positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  inde- 
fensible in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable 
to  the  early  times  of  Greece :  Secondly,  that  his 
reasoning  is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent,  inas- 
much as  it  includes  admissions,  which,  if  properly 
understood  and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very 
witnesses  as  habitually,  indiscriminately,  and  un- 
consciously mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and  there- 
fore little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and 
unsupported  testimony. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  he  says,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  ii-iii — **  The  authority  even  of  the  gene- 
alogies has  been  called  in  question  by  many  able 
and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus,  Cadmus, 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious 
persons.  It  is  evident  that  any  fact  would  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  poets  embellished  with  many 
fabulous  additions :  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because,  however,  some 
genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  all  were  fabulous In  esti- 
mating then  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies 
transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  mid- 
dle course ;  not  rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor 
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yet  implicitly  receiviiig  all  as  trae.  The  genealo- 
^es  contain  many  real  persons^  but  these  are  incor^ 
porated  with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fictions 
however  will  have  a  basis  of  truth :  the  genealogical 
expression  may  be  false,  but  the  connexion  which 
it  describes  is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the 
whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times 
which  is  presented  in  this  volume  may  still  be 
not  unacceptable:  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should 
be  set  before  us,  even  if  these  are  erroneous  opi- 
nions, and  that  their  story  should  be  told  as  they 
have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved  by 
the  ancient  genealogies  may  be  considered  of  three 
kinds ;  either  they  were  the  name  of  a  race  or  clan 
converted  into  the  name  of  an  individual,  or  they 
were  altogether  fictitious,  or  lastly,  they  were  real 
historical  names.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  four 
genealogical  tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish 

these  three  classes  of  names Of  those  who 

are  left  in  the  third  class  (i.  e.  the  real)  all  are  not 
entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only  placed 
in  the  third  class  those  names  concerning  which 
there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The  rest  are  left 
to  the  judgement  of  the  reader." 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clin-  Mr.  ciin- 
ton  furnishes  four  genealogical  tables  \  in  which  ration  of 
the  names  of  persons  representing  races  are  printed  \o^^^^ 
in  capital  letters,  and  those  of  purely  fictitious  per-  J^'^J* 
sons  in  italics.     And  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious  ^V^^?^: 

pnnaples 

sample  of  the  intimate  commixture  of  fiction  with  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

'  is  fonnded. 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton's  work,  pp.  32, 40,  100. 
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that  which  he  calls  truth:  real  son  and  mythical 
father,  real  husband  and  mythical  wife,  or  vice 
versd. 

Upon  Mr.  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark — 
Rcmtrks  1.  The  uames  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distin- 

nion.  guished  by  no  common  character,  and  no  mark 
either  assignable  or  defensible,  from  those  which 
are  left  as  real.  To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why 
is  It6nus  the  1st  printed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  It6- 
nus  the  2nd,  together  with  Physcus,  Cynus,  Sal- 
m6neus,  Ormenus,  &c.  in  the  same  page  are  pre- 
served as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  townd 
just  as  much  as  It6nus  ? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  HellSn,  D6ru3,  iEolus, 
I6n,  &c.  as  not  being  real  individual  persons,  but 
expressions  for  personified  races,  why  are  we  to  re* 
tain  Cadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several  others, 
who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes 
as  the  four  above  mentioned  ?  Hyllus,  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the  three  Dorian 
tribes  \  just  as  HoplSs  and  the  other  three  sons  of 
I6n  were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes :  Cadmus  and  Da- 
naus stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Cadmeians 
and  Danaeans,  as  Argus  and  Achaeus  to  the  Argeians 
and  Achaeans.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now  recognise 
to  be  so,  in  consequence  of  our  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  popula- 
tion, each  of  which,  speaking  generally,  had  its  god 
or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  re- 

'  "  From  these  three"  (Hyllas,  Pamphylus  and  Dymas),  says  Mr. 
Clinton,  vol.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  109»  "the  three  Dorian  tribes  derived  their 


names." 
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ferred.  If  then  eponymous  names  are  to  be  ex- 
claded  from  the  category  of  reality,  we  shall  find 
that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's 
tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  con* 
sistently  either  of  his  disfranchising  qualifications 
among  the  names  and  persons  of  the  old  mythes^ 
he  nevertheless  presses  them  far  enough  to  strike 
out  a  sensible  proportion  of  the  whole.     By  con* 
ceding  thus  much  to  modern  scepticism,  he  has 
departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanicus  and 
Herodotus  and  the  ancient  historians  generally ;  and 
it  is  singular  tiiat  the  names,  which  he  has  been 
the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are  exactly  those  to 
which  they  were  most  attached  and  which  it  would 
have  been  most  painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with-^ 
I  mean  the  eponymous  heroes.   Neither  Herodotus, 
nor  Hellanicus,  nor  Eratosthenes,  nor  any  one  of 
the  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have 
admitted  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Clinton  draws 
between  persons  real  and  persons  fictitious  in  the 
old  mythical  world,  though  they  might  perhaps  oc- 
casionally, on  special  grounds,  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  some  individual  characters  amongst 
the  mythical  ancestry  of  Greece ;  but  they  never  His  oonces. 
dreamt  of  that  general  severance  into  real  and  fie-  pi^ua^d 
titious  persons  which  forms  the  principle  of  Mr.  e^Tyrt* 
Clinton's  "  middle  course."     Their  chronological  •efficient  to 

*^  render  the 

computations  for  Grecian  antiquity  assumed  that  genealogies 
the  mythical  characters  in  their  full  and  entire  se-  weX**" 
quence  were  all  real  persons :  setting  up  the  entire  *^'^''^**^Ky- 
list  as  real,  they  calculated  so  many  generations  to 
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a  ceDtury,  and  thus  determined  the  number  of  cen- 
turies  which  separated  themselves  from  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  or  the  autochthonous  men,  who  formed 
in  their  view  the  historical  starting-point.     But  as 
soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  personages  in  the 
mythical  world  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  partly 
real  and  partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  of  the  series 
is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  employed  as  a 
basis  for  chronological  calculation.    In  the  estimate 
of  the  ancient  chronologers,  three  succeeding  persons 
of  the  same  lineage — grandfather,  father  and  son — 
counted  for  a  century :  and  this  may  pass,  in  a  rough 
way,  so  long  as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they 
are  all  real  persons :  but  if  in  the  succession  of  per- 
sons A,  B,  C,  you  strike  out  B  as  a  fiction,  the  conti- 
nuityof  data  necessary  for  chronological  computation 
disappears.    Now  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  in  this — that  while  he  abandons  the  unsus- 
pecting historical  faith  of  the  Grecian  chronologers, 
he  nevertheless  continues  his  chronological  compu- 
tations upon  the  data  of  that  ancient  faith, — upon 
the  assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting 
his  ante-historical  generations.   What  becomes,  for 
example,  of  the  Herakleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that  eponymous  persons 
are  to  be  cancelled  as  fictions ;  seeing  that  Hyllus, 
through  whom  those  kings  traced  their  origin  to 
HSraklSs,  comes  in  the  most  distinct  manner  under 
that  category,  as  much  so  as  Hoplds  the  son  of  I6n  ? 
It  will  be  found  that  when  we  once  cease  to  believe 
in  the  mythical  world  as  an  uninterrupted  and  un- 
alloyed succession  of  real  individuals,  it  becomes 
unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  compu- 
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tations,  and  that  Mr.  Clinton,  when  he  mutilated 
the  data  of  the  ancient  chronologists,  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  have  abandoned  their  problems  as 
insoluble.  Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a 
tolerable  basis  for  calculations  of  time,  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  error :  '^  genealogies  containing  many 
real  persons,  but  incorporated  with  many  fictitious 
names,''  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr. 
Clinton,)  are  essentially  unavailable  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add,  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's view  of  these  eponymous  persons:  I  admit 
with  him  that  ''the  genealogical  expression  may 
often  be  false,  when  the  connexion  which  it  de- 
scribes is  real."  Thus,  for  example,  the  adoption 
of  Hyllus  by  ^gimius,  the  father  of  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a  third 
fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonably  be  con- 
strued as  a  mythical  expression  of  the  fraternal 
union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  Hylldis,  Pamphyli, 
and  Dymanes :  so  about  the  relationship  of  I6n  and 
Achseus,  of  D6rus  and  iEolus.  But  if  we  put  this 
construction  on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  I6n,  or 
Achaeus,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  employ  either 
of  these  persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckon- 
ing :  nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognise  them  in  the 
lump  as  members  of  a  distinct  class,  and  yet  to  en- 
list them  as  real  individuals  in  measuring  the  dura- 
tion of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Greeks  as  they  have  told  it  them- 
selves, seems  unconscious  how  capitally  his  point 
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of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction  which 
he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons  would 
have  appeared  unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive, 
to  Herodotus  or  EratosthenSs.  It  is  undoubtedly 
right  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called) 
of  the  Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told 
it  themselves,  and  with  that  view  I  have  endea- 
voured in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original 
colour  and  character,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  the  manner  in  which  they  were  transformed 
and  distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the 
retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus 
transformed  which  Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  under- 
stand as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
— which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  be  specially  explained. 
In  his  general  distinction  however,  between  the 
real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  mythical  world, 
he  departs  essentially  from  the  point  of  view  even 
of  the  later  Greeks:  and  if  he  had  consistently 
followed  out  that  distinction  in  his  particular  criti- 
cisms, he  would  have  found  the  ground  slipping  un- 
der his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to  Troy,  not 
to  mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  farther 
up  to  Phor6neus ;  but  he  does  not  consistently 
follow  it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice  he  deviates 
little  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 
Mr.  ain.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses 
tionsref*"  ^pou  whom  Mr.  Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and 
hwttoricai  ^^^^^^  habitually,  indiscriminately,  and  uncon- 
evidence.  sciously,  evcu  upou  his  own  admission.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  positions  which  he  lays  down  re- 
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specting  historical  evidence.     He  says  (Introduct. 
p.  vi-vii): — 

**  We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those 
whom  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting.     The  pre- 
sumption is  in  favour  of  the  early  tradition,  if  no 
argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it.     The 
persons  may  be  considered  real,  when  the  descrip« 
tion  of  them  is  consonant  with  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time :  when  no  national  prejudice 
or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them : 
when  the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general :  when 
rival  or  hostile  tribes  concur  in  the  leading  facts : 
when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person  (divested  of 
their  poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political 
system  of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  trans^ 
actions  which  fall  within  known  historical  times. 
Cadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real  persons :  for 
it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  per- 
fectly credible,  that  Phenician  and  Egyptian  ad- 
venturers, in  the  ages  to  which  these  persons' are 
ascribed,  should  have  found  their  way  to  the  coasts 
of  Greece :  and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed) 
had  no  motive  from  any  national  vanity  to  feign 
these  settlements.     Hercules  was   a  real  person. 
His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  Dorians :  by  Achseans  and  ^olians 
and  lonians,  who  had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  cele- 
brating the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival  people.    His 
descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many 
states  down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  and  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  Cleo- 
daeus  and  Aristomachus  are  acknowledged  (t.  e.  by 
O.  M&ller)  to  be  real  persons:  and  there  is  no 
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reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  receiving  these, 
which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for  establishing  the 
reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  all, 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  both 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with 
any  sound  views  of  the  conditions  of  historical  testi- 
mony.    According  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  we 
are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons  men- 
tioned  by  Homer,  Arctinus,  Leschds,  the  Hesiodic 
poets»  Eum^lus,  Asius,  &c.',  unless  we  can  adduce 
some  positive  ground  in  each  particular  case  to 
prove  the  contrary.     If  this  position  be  a  true  one, 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  England,  from 
Brute  the  Trojan  down  to  Julius  Caesar,  ought  at  once 
to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of  credence. 
What  Mr.  Clinton  here  calls  the  early  tradition^  is 
in  point  of  fact  the  narratives  of  these  early  poets. 
The  word  tradition  is  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs 
the  whole  question ;  for  while  in  its  obvious  and 
literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed 
down,  whether  truth  or  fiction,  it  is  tacitly  under- 
stood to  imply  a  tale   descriptive   of  some  real 
matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when  that 
fact  happened,  and  originally  accurate,  but  cor- 
rupted by  subsequent  oral  transmission.     Under- 
standing therefore  by  Mr.  Clinton's  words  early 
tradition^  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shall  find 
his  position  totally  inadmissible — that  we  are  bound 
to  admit  the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where  we  can  produce  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.     To  allow  this,  would  be  to 
put   them  upon   a  par  with  good  contemporary 
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witnesses ;  for  no  greater  privilege  can  be  claimed 
in  favour  even  of  Tliucydid^s,  than  the  title  of  his 
testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be 
contradicted  on  special  grounds.  The  presumption 
in  favour  of  an  asserting  witness  is  either  strong, 
or  weak,  or  positively  nothing,  according  to  the 
compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge,  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to 
speak  the  truth.  Thus  for  instance  when  Hesiod  Sirjre "' 
tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the  iEolic  Kymfi  and  "mption 

*  ^  may  stand 

came  to  Askra  in  Boe6tia,  we  may  fully  believe  infiivourof 
him ;  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles  be-  ^"^ 
tween  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titans,  or  between 
HSraklds  and  Cycnus — or  when  Homer  depicts 
the  efforts  of  Hect6r,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and 
Odysseus,  with  the  assistance  of  H6r6  and  Poseiddn, 
for  the  destruction  of  that  city,  events  professedly 
long  past  and  gone — ^we  cannot  presume  either  of 
them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot 
be  shown  that  they  possessed  any  means  of  know- 
ledge, while  it  is  certain  that  they  could  have  no 
motive  to  consider  historical  truth  :  their  object 
was  to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative, 
and  to  interest  the  emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr. 
Clinton  says,  that ''  the  persons  may  be  considered 
real  when  the  description  of  them  is  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time :  "  but  he  has 
forgotten,  first,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  state 
of  the  country  except  what  these  very  poets  tel!  us 
next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  con- 
sonant to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons : 
— ^wbile  therefore  on  the  one  hand  we  nave  no  in- 
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dependent  evidence  either  to  aflirm  or  to  deny  that 
Achilles  or  Agamemn6n  are  consistent  with  the 
state  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed 
date  1183  b.c,  so  on  the  other  hand,  even  as- 
suming such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this  of 
itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 
fiiSorM-        ^^'  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the 
tisfies  the     existencc  of  plausible  fiction — fictitious  stories  which 
laid  down     harmouisc  perfectly   well  with  the   well-attested 
ton— not^*^'  course  of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from 
S'lc  ffom**"  matters  of  fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but 
^*!\,^*^'  by  the  circumstance  that  matter  of  fact  has  some 

out  the  aid        ^ 

of  evidence,  competent  and  well-informed  witness  to  authenti- 
cate it,  either  directly  or  through  legitimate  infer- 
ence. Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant 
and  incredible ;  but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and 
specious,  and  in  that  case  there  is  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it 
from  truth.  Now  all  the  tests,  which  Mr.  Clinton 
proposes  as  guarantees  of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric 
persons,  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by  plausible 
fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of  fact :  the  plausibility 
of  the  fiction  consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and 
other  similar  conditions.  In  most  cases,  the  tales 
of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current  of 
feelings  in  their  audience :  "  prejudice  and  vanity  *' 
are  not  the  only  feelings,  but  doubtless  prejudice 
and  vanity  were  often  appealed  to,  and  it  was  from 
such  harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their 
hold  on  men's  belief.  Without  any  doubt  the  Iliad 
appealed  most  powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  an- 
cestral gods  and  heroes  among  the  Asiatic  colonists 
who  first  heard  it :  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
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an  intereeting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  invention  of  the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of 
the  tale  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  belief  of  the 
hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  talks  of ''  consistent  and  ge- 
neral tradition:"  that  the  tale  of  a  poet,  when 
once  told  with  effect  and  beauty,  acquired  general 
belief,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded  on  fact: 
otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends, 
and  to  the  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative 
which  Mr.  Clinton  himself  sets  aside  as  untrue 
under  the  designation  of  '*  poetical  ornament"? 
When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  ''  forming 
the  basis  "  of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institu- 
tion,— as  for  instance  the  successfal  stratagem  by 
which  Melanthus  killed  Xanthus  in  the  battle  on 
the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, — 
we  may  adopt  one  of  two  views :  we  may  either 
treat  the  incident  as  real,  and  as  having  actually 
given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its  effect, 
or  we  may  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend  imagined 
in  order  to  assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the 
reality, — "  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut  ex  vocabulo 
fabula^"  In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident 
is  referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records 
— ^as  it  commonly  is — ^the  second  mode  of  proceed- 
ing appears  to  me  far  more  consonant  to  reason 
and  probability  than  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  all  the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as 
matter  of  resd  history  by  Mr.  Clinton,  are  referred 
to  an  age  long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of 
records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks 

'  PomponiuB  Mela«  iii.  7< 
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Cadmus,  from  his  owD  rule  in  treating  Cadmus  and  Danaua 

HyUuV&c.  as  real  persons,  since  they  are  as  much  eponyms 

nymr^nd  ^f  tribcs  or  raccs  as  D6rus  and  HelWn.     And  if  he 

^^tMtT'  ^"  admit  H6rakl6s  to  be  a  real  man,  I  cannot  see 

Clinton's  upon  wbat  reason  he  can  consistently  disallow  any 

definition  of  >.,  ,.,  i-T- 

fictitious  one  of  the  mythical  personages,  for  there  is  not  one 
persons.  ^hog^  exploits  afc  morc  strikingly  at  variance  with 
the  standard  of  historical  probability  than  those  of 
Herculte.  Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  ' '  Hercules  was  a  Dorian  hero '' :  but  he  was 
Acheean  and  Cadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though 
the  legends  respecting  him  are  different  in  all  the 
three  characters.  Whether  his  son  Tlepolemus  and 
his  grandson  Cleodaeus  belong  to  the  category  of 
historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say, 
though  O.  MttUer  (in  my  opinion  without  any  war- 
ranty) appears  to  admit  it;  but  Hyllus  certainly 
is  not  a  real  man,  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
self respecting  the  eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.  ' '  The 
descendants  of  Hercules  (observes  Mr.  Clinton)  re- 
mained in  many  states  down  to  the  historical  times." 
So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that  god 
whom  the  historian  Hecataeus  recognised  as  his 
progenitor  in  the  sixteenth  generation :  the  titular 
kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  historical  times,  as  well 
as  Peisistratus  the  despot  of  Athens,  traced  their 
origin  up  to  ^olus  and  HellSn,  yet  Mr.  Clinton 
does  not  hesitate  to  reject  ^olus  and  HellSn  as 
fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  the  propriety  of  quo- 
ting the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does) 
in  evidence  of  the  historic  personality  of  Hercul^ ; 
for  even  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure 
in  those  poems,  we  have  no  means  of  discrimina- 
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ting  the  real  from  the  fictitious,  and  the  Homeric 
H^raklSs'is  unquestionably  more  than  an  ordinary 
man, — he  is  the  favourite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his 
birth  predestined  to  a  life  of  labour  and  servitude, 
as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  Without 
doubt  the  poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of 
Hercules,  but  it  was  a  reality  clothed  with  super* 
human  attributes. 

Mr.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  ii.) ,  that "  because 
some  genealogies  were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified 
in  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous."  It  is  no- 
way necessary  that  we  should  maintain  so  extensive 
a  position :  it  is  sufficient  that  all  are  fabulous  so 
far  as  concerns  gods  and  heroes, — some  fabulous 
throughout — ^and  none  ascertainably  true,  for  the 
period  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads.     How  what  is  real 

-  -     ^  .      -  .  1       ,  in  the  gene- 

much,  or  what  particular  portions,  may  be  true,  no  aiogies  can- 
one  can  pronounce.  The  gods  and  heroes  are,  from  st^ngmshed 
our  point  of  view,  essentially  fictitious ;  but  from  SMactTttolL 
the  Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real 
(if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  t.  e.  clung  to 
with  the  strongest  faith)  of  all  the  members  of  the 
series,  and  not  only  formed  parts  of  the  genealogy 
as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in  themselves  the 
grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a  golden 
chain  to  connect  the  living  man  with  a  divine  an- 
cestor. The  genealogy  therefore  taken  as  a  whole 
(and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction ;  but  the  names 
of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in 
whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  were  doubtless  those 
of  real  men.  Wherever  therefore  we  can  verify  the 
date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  Uving 
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person,  we  may  reasonably  presume  the  two  lowest 
members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real  persons :  but 
this  has  no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the 
Olympiads — still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  or  the  de- 
luge of  Deucalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does, 
Introd.  p.  vi.), — ^*  Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real 
man,  therefore  his  father  Cleodaeus,  his  grandfather 
Hyllus,  and  so  farther  upwards,  &c.  must  have  been 
real  men," — ^is  an  inadmissible  conclusion.  The 
historian  Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and  doubtless 
his  father  Hegesander  also,  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  march  up  his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps 
to  the  presence  of  the  ancestorial  god  of  whom  he 
boasted :  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder  will  be  found 
broken  and  unreal.  Not  to  mention  that  the  infer- 
ence, from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  admissions  in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealo- 
gical tables ;  for  he  there  inserts  the  names  of  se- 
veral mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real 
historical  sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and 
the  sincere  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  eluci- 
dations of  the  later  chronology,  have  imposed  upon 
me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds  on  which  I 
dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  re- 
corded Olympiad.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see 
the  numerous  and  contradictory  guesses  (they  de- 
serve no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in 
the  attempt  to  chronologise  their  mythical  narra- 
tives, will  find  them  in  the  copious  notes  annexed 
to  the  first  half  of  his  third  volume.  As  I  consider 
all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard 
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to  any  trustworthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert 
attention  from  the  genuine  form  and  really  illustra- 
tive character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have  not  thought 
it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present 
work.  Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's views  on  this  subject,  I  concur  with  him  in 
deprecating  the  application  of  etymology  (Introd. 
p.  xi.-xii.)  as  a  general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the 
characters  and  events  of  Greek  legend.  Amongst 
the  many  causes  which  operated  as  suggestives  and 
stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the  creation  of  these 
interesting  tales,  doubtless  etymology  has  had  its 
share ;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above 
all  others,  has  sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  supposed  sense  and  system  to  the 
general  body  of  mythical  narrative.  I  have  already 
remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  At  what 
by  whom,  the  earliest  continuous  genealogies,  con-  poets  begin 
necting  existing  persons  with  the  supposed  antece-  ^n^^mlo^ 
dent  age  of  legend,  were  formed  and  preserved.  |^^he*'' 
Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mentioned  any  verifiable  mythical  to 

*'  the  real 

present  persons  or  circumstances:  had  they  done  world? 
so,  the  age  of  one  or  other  of  them  could  have  been 
determined  upon  good  evidence,  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  from  the 
endless  controversies  upon  this  topic  among  ancient 
writers.  In  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days,  the 
heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are  even  presented  as 
an  extinct  race,  radically  different  from  the  poet's 
own  contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too 
depraved  to  be  conceived  as  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  the   heroes ;   so  that  we  can  hardly  suppose 
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Hesiod  (though  his  father  was  a  native  of  the  ^olic 
Kym6)  to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  ^olic 
chiefs,  as  reputed  descendants  of  Agamemndn. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  poets  did  not  attempt 
to  measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval, 
between  their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  by  any 
definite  series  of  fathers  and  sons :  whether  Eum6- 
lus  or  Asius  made  any  such  attempt,  we  cannot  teU, 
but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  genealogies 
which  we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherecyd6S| 
Hellanicus,  and  Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that 
Herodotus,  in  his  manner  of  computing  the  upward 
genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings,  assigns  the  date  of 
the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than 
himself,  equivalent  about  to  b.c.  1270-1250 :  while 
the  subsequent  Alexandrine  chronologists,  Erato- 
sthenes and  Apolloddrus,  place  that  event  in  1184 
and  1 183  B.C. ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an 
intermediate  date,  different  from  either,  1209  b.c. 
Ephorus,  Phanias,  Timaeus,  Kleitarchus,  and  Duris, 
had  each  his  own  conjectural  date ;  but  the  com- 
putation of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the 
most  generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded 
them,  and  seems  to  have  passed  to  modern  times 
as  the  received  date  of  this  great  legendary  event — 
though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have  adopted 
the  epoch  of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher  has  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  in  an  elaborate,  but  feeble 
dissertation  \    It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 

'  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  chap.  xiv.  p.  352-401.  O.  Miil- 
ler  (History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  App.  6.  p.  442,  Eng.  Transl.)  taxes 
Larcher  with  presumption  in  attacking  the  Alexandrine  chronologists, 
which  appears  to  me  preposterous. 

From  the  capture  of  Troy  down  to  the  passage  of  Alexander  with  his 


** 
»> 
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view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  illus- 
trate the  ideas  which  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and 
to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
those  of  Herodotus.     For  it  argues  a  considerable  Evidence  of 

nentftl  pro* 

mental  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodise  the  grass  when 
past,  even  though  they  do  so  on  fictitious  princi-  S^^^e 
pies,  being  as  yet  unprovided  with  those  records  SJ^flctittous 
which  alone  could  put  them  on  a  better  course.  p™c"pi«^ 
The  Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling,  ima- 
gining and  believing  particular  incidents  of  a  sup- 
posed past,  without  any  attempt  to  graduate  the 

ioTading  army  into  Asia,  the  latter  a  known  date  of  334  b.c.»  the  fol- 
lowing different  reckonings  were  made : — 

Fhanias gave    715  years. 

Ephorus „  735 

Eratosthen^  „       77^ 
Timaeus  ...  ^  g^Q 

Kleitarchus  /  " 

Duris***......  „  1000      „ 

(Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  3370 

Democritos  estimated  a  space  of  730  years  between  his  composition 
of  the  Mixp^ff  Aidrnxr/ioff  and  the  capture  of  Troy  (Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  41). 
IsocratSs  believed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  have  been  established  in  Peio- 
ponnlsus  700  years,  and  he  repeats  this  in  three  different  passages 
(Archidam.  p.  118 ;  Panathen.  p.  275 ;  De  Pace,  p.  178).  Tlie  dates 
of  these  three  orations  themselves  difier  by  twenty-four  years,  the  Ar- 
chidamus  being  older  than  the  Panathenaic  by  that  interval ;  yet  he 
employs  the  same  number  of  years  for  each  in  calculating  backwards  to 
the  Trojan  war  (see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  v.).  In  round  numbers, 
his  calculation  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  the  800  years  given  by 
Herodotus  in  the  preceding  century. 

Karl  Muller,  in  an  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Parian  marble 
(comprehended  in  the  Fragment.  Historicor.  Grsecor.  ed.  Didot,  p.  568), 
supposes  that  the  Grecian  chronologers,  in  assigning  back-dates  to  their 
supposed  series  of  mythical  events,  separated  them  from  each  other  by 
predetermined  cycles  of  sixty-three  years,  or  combinations  of  the  pe- 
culiar numbers  7X9.  In  his  examination  of  the  Parian  marble,  he  has 
in  truth  pointed  out  many  instances  in  which  this  interval  of  sixty-three 
years,  or  exact  multiples  of  it,  reappears,  though  the  same  rule  cannot 
be  traced  throughout.     It  seems  to  me  very  probable  that  the  chrono- 
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line  of  connexion  between  them  and  himself:  to 
introduce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  con- 
nexion is  the  business  of  a  succeeding  age,  when 
the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt,  with- 
out any  authentic  materials  to  supply  it.  We  have 
then  the  form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter 
of  legend — the  transition-state  between  legend  and 
history ;  less  interesting  indeed  than  either  sepa- 
rately, yet  necessary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 

logers  were  influenced  by  some  such  numerical  fancies,  in  determining 
a  series  of  dates  without  any  evidence  or  facts  to  restrain  them. 

The  remarks  of  Boeckh  on  the  Parian  marble  generally,  in  his  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Grsec.  t.  ii.  p.  322-336,  are  extremely  valuable,  but  espe- 
cially his  criticism  on  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  stands  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  Marble.  The  ancient  chronologists,  from  Damast^s 
and  Hellanicus  downwards,  professed  to  fix  not  only  the  exact  year,  but 
the  exact  month,  day  and  hour  in  which  this  celebrated  capture  took 
place.  [Mr.  Clinton  pretends  to  no  more  than  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  event  within  fifty  years,  Introduct.  p.  vi.]  Boeckh  illustrates 
the  manner  of  their  argumentation. 

O.  Miiller  observes  (History  of  the  Dorians,  t.  ii.  p.  442,  Eng.  Tr.), 
"  In  reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  Heraklid»  downward,  we 
follow  the  Alexandrine  chronology,  of  which  it  should  be  observed,  that 
our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
examine  ite  correctneee,'* 

But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  evidence  even  so  much  as  this  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Clinton,  admitting  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  his  date  by  con- 
jecture, supposes  him  to  have  chosen  "a  middle  point  between  the 
longer  and  shorter  computations  of  his  predecessors."  Boeckh  thinks 
this  explanation  unsatisfactory  (i.e.  p.  328). 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF    SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED   IN 

GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events,  chro- 
nicled in  the  legendary  poems  of  Greece,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  real 
history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of  in- 
struction as  pictures  of  life  and  manners.     And 
the  very  same  circumstances,  which  divest  their 
composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians,  render 
them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious 
expositors   of  their  own    contemporary    society. 
While  professedly  describing  an  uncertified  past^ 
their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from 
the  surrounding  present :  for  among  communities, 
such  as  those  of  the   primitive  Greeks,  without  Legendary 
books,  without  means  of  extended  travel,  without  Greece 
acquaintance  with  foreign   languages  and  habits,  pkt^esof 
the  imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  na-  ^*8™"" 
turally  enslaved  by  the  circumstances  around  them  t*?o"8i» 

-  ,  giving  no 

to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  later  days  of  lustoncai 
Soldn  or  Herodotus ;  insomuch  that  the  characters  ^ 
which  they  conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they 
described  would  for  that  reason  bear  a  stronger 
generic  resemblance  to  the  reaUties  of  their  own 
time  and  locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age 
addressed  to  lettered  and  critical  auditors,  watchful 
to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with  simple  imagery. 
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and  requiring  something  of  novelty  or  peculia- 
rity in  every  fresh  production.     To  captivate  their 
emotions,  it  was  sufficient  to  depict  with  genius 
and  fervour  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of 
human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealise  that 
type  of  society,   both   private  and   public,   with 
which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar.     Even  in 
describing  the  gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  lati- 
tude and  deviation  might  have  been  expected  S  we 
see  that  Homer  introduces  into  Olympus  the  pas- 
sions, the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  patron- 
age, the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which 
animated  the  bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief ; 
and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce  in  substance  the 
social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had 
to  describe  simply  human   characters — ^the  chief 
and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his  comrades,  the 
husband,  wife,  father,  and  son — or  the  imperfect 
rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding. 
That  his  narrative  on  all  these  points,  even  with 
fictitious  characters  and  events,  presents  a  close 
approximation  to  general  reality,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.     The  necessity  under  which  he 
lay  of  drawing  from  a  store,  then  happily  unex- 
hausted, of  personal  experience  and  observation,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
description  for  which  he   stands  unrivalled,  and 
which  constituted  the  imperishable  charm  of  the 

'  Kal  TOV9  6€ovt  ti  diii  rovro  iravT€t  ifMai  ficurCKtvftrBcu,  ^t  Kai  avroi, 
oi  fxtp  tin  Kal  vvv,  ol  ht  rh  dpxcuov,  tPaaiXtvovro,  *Q<mtp  dc  Ka\  rot  ttdrf 
idvroig  axt>ofjLOiov(nu  ol  SvBp^moi,  ovra  Koi  roifs  fiiavt  r&v  $€&v  (Aristot. 
FoliUc.  i.  1,  7). 
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Iliad  and  Odys,$6y  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Grecian  literqlure. 

While  therefore  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chro-  They  are 

i*»y         i*^***  ^•%  A         t»  r^        •         memorials 

nologising^  or  histoncising  the  events  of  Grecian  of  the  fint 
legend,  ^e  may  turn  them  to  profit  as  valuable  g^i^ 
memorials  of  that  state  of  society,  feeling,  and  in-  JSTsurtl 
telligence,  which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  JJ^qP^J^L 
of  the  history  of  the  people.     Of  course  the  legen-  history. 
dary  age,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it,  had  its 
antecedent  causes  and  determining  conditions ;  but  ^ 
of  these  we  know  nothing,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
following  out  its  subsequent  changes.  To  conceive 
absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly 
remarked)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties :  we 
can  neither  apprehend  nor  verify  anjrthing  beyond 
progress,  or  development,  or  decay  ^ — change  from 

'  Niebuhr,  Romische  Geschichte,  yol.  i.  p.  65,  2nd  edit.  "  Erkenni 
man  aber  dass  aller  Urspning  jenseita  unserer  nar  Entwickelung  tind 
Fortgang  fasscnden  Begriffis  liegt ;  und  beschrankt  sich  von  Stofe  auf 
Stafe  im  Umfang  der  Geschichte  zoriickzagehen,  so  wird  man  Volker 
eines  Stammea  (das  heisat,  durch  eigenthiimliche  Art  und  Sprache 
identiBch)  vieliach   eben  an  aich   entgegenliegenden  KiistenEndem 

antreffen obne  dass  irgend  etwas  die  Voranssetzung  erheiaehtew 

eine  von  diesen  getrennten  Landschaften  sei  die  urspriingliche  Heimath 

gewesen  von  wo  ein  Theil  nach  der  andem  gewandert  ware Dies 

iflt  der  Geographie  der  Thiergeacblechter  und  der  Vegetation  analog : 
deren  grosse  Bezirke  durch  Geblirge  geschieden  werden,  und  beschrankta 
Meere  einschliessen.*' 

'*  When  we  once  recognise,  however,  that  all  abiohU  hegmmug  Ket 
mU  qf  the  rtaeh  </  our  mental  c(mcepiion$,  whiek  comprehend  nothing 
begond  development  and  progrete,  and  when  we  attempt  nothing  more 
than  to  go  back  from  the  later  to  the  earlier  stages  in  the  compass  of 
history,  we  shall  oftea  find,  on  opposite  coasts  of  the  same  sea,  people 
of  one  stock  (that  is,  of  the  same  peculiar  customs  and  language), 
without  being  warranted  in  supposing  that  either  of  these  separate 
coasts  was  the  primitive  home  from  whence  emigrants  crossed  over  to 
the  other.    This  is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  animals  and  plants, 
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one  set  of  circumstances  to  anoth^Jf^r,  operated  by 
some  definite  combination  of  physical  or  moral 
laws.    In  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  fe^ieodary  age, 
as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  uia^  mast  be 
taken  as  the  initial  state  from  which  this^series  of 
changes  commences.     We  must  depict  its  pcomi- 
nent  characteristics  as  well  as  we  can,  and  show — 
partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms 
a  contrast  to  set  off — the  subsequent  ages  of  Sol6n, 
of  Perikl^s,  and  of  Demosthenes. 

L  The  political  condition,  which  Grecian  legend 
everywhere  presents  to  us,  is  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures strikingly  difierent  from  that  which  had  be- 
come universally  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponndsian  war.    Historical  oli- 
garchy, as  well  as  democracy,  agreed  in  requiring 
a  certain  established  system  of  government,  com- 
prising the  three  elements  of  specialised  functions, 
temporary  functionaries,  and  ultimate  responsibility 
(under  some  forms  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qua- 
lified citizens — either  a  Senate  or  an  Ecclesia,  or 
both.    There  were  of  course  many  and  capital  di- 
Compari-     stiuctious  between  one  government  and  another,  in 
i^ndary     rcspcct  to  the  qualification  of  the  citizen,  the  attri- 
picidGn^  butcs  and  efficiency  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
—govern-    admissibility  to  power,  &c. ;  and  men  might  often 
uttei^       be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  these  questions 
were  determined  in  their  own  city.     But  in  the 
mind  of  every  man,   some   determining  rule  or 
system — something  like  what  in  modem  times  is 
called  a  constitution — was  indispensable   to   any 

whose  wide  districtB  are  severed  by  mountains  and  enclose  internal 


seas." 
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government  entitled  to  be  called  legitimate,  or  ca- 
pable of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling 
of  moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  function- 
aries who  exercised  authority  under  it  might  be 
more  or  less  competent  or  popular ;  but  his  personal 
feelings  towards  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his 
attachment  or  aversion  to  the  general  system.  If 
any  energetic  man  could  by  audacity  or  craft  break 
down  the  constitution,,  and  render  himself  per- 
manent ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  plea- 
sure, even  though  he  might  govern  well,  he  could 
never  inspire  the  people  with  any  sentiment  of  duty 
towards  him  :  his  sceptre  was  illegitimate  from  the 
beginning,  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from 
being  interdicted  by  that  moral  feeling  which  con- 
demned the  shedding  of  blood  in  other  cases,  was 
considered  meritorious :  he  could  not  even  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  name^  (rvpawoc^ 
despot)  which  branded  him  as  an  object  of  min- 
gled fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  le-  or  the 
gendary  Greece,  we  find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  ^®"°*''- 
what  has  been  here  sketched.     We  discern  a  go- 
vernment in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or 
system, — still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the 
governed, — ^but  in  which  the  main-spring  of  obe- 

^  The  Greek  name  rvpawog  cannot  be  properly  rendered  iyrant ;  for 
many  of  the  rvpamm  by  no  means  deserved  to  be  so  called,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  use  of  language  to  speak  of  a  mild  and  well-inten- 
tioned tyrant.  The  word  dupof  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can 
make  to  it>  since  it  is  understood  to  imply  that  a  man  has  got  more 
power  than  he  ought  to  have,  while  it  does  not  exclude  a  beneficent  use 
of  such  power  by  some  individuals.  It  is  however  very  inadequate  to 
express  the  full  strength  of  Grecian  feeling  which  the  original  word 
called  forth. 

o2 
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dience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in  their 
personal  feeling  and  reverence  towards  the  chief. 
We  remark,  first  and  foremost,  the  King ;  next,  a 
limited  number  of  subordinate  kings  or  chiefs  ;  af- 
terwards, the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husbandmen, 
artisans,  freebooters,  &c. ;  lowest  of  all,  the  free 
labourers  for  hire  and  the  bought  slaves.  The 
The  King—  King  is  uot  distinguished  by  any  broad  or  impass- 
dary  able  boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of 

Greece. 

whom  the  title  BaMetis  is  applicable  as  well  as  to 
himself:  his  supremacy  has  been  inherited  from 
his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  inheritance,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred 
upon  the  family  as  a  privilege  by  the  favour  of 
Zeus^  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost  in  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  directing  all  military  move- 
ments ;  in  peace,  he  is  the  general  protector  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed ;  he  offers  up  moreover  those 
public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to 

'  The  Phieacian  king  Alcinoaa  (OdyM.  tiL  55-65)  :  there  are  twelve 
other  Phaeadan  BcuriX^r,  he  is  himself  the  thirteenth  (viii.  391)* 

The  chief  men  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  suitors  of  PenelopA  in  the  Odys- 
sey, are  called  nsaally  and  indiscriminately  both  Boo-cX^r  and^AMucrer ; 
the  latter  word  however  designates  them  as  men  of  property  and  masters 
of  slaves  (analogous  to  the  subsequent  word  deofr&nft,  which  word  does 
not  occur  in  Homer,  though  dtawotva  is  found  in  the  Odyssey),  while 
tbe  former  word  marks  them  as  persons  of  conspicuous  station  in  the 
tribe  (see  Odyss.  i.  393-401 ;  xiv.  63).  A  chief  could  only  be  Bao-cXm 
of  freemen ;  but  he  might  be  "Apof  either  of  freemen  or  of  slaves. 

Agamemn6n  and  Menelaus  belong  to  the  mo§i  kmglf  race  (yhnt 
fiamkwnpw)  of  the  Pelopids,  to  whom  the  sceptre  originally  made  for 
2^us  hat  been  given  by  Hermte  (Iliad,  ii.  lOI ;  ix.  160 ;  x.  239) ;  com- 
pare  Odyss.  xv.  639.  llie  race  of  Dardanus  are  the  favourite  offspring 
of  Zeus,  /SomXcvroror  among  the  Trojans  (Iliad,  xx.  304).  These  races 
are  the  parallels  of  the  kingly  proaapUt  called  Amali,  Asdingi,  Gungingi 
and  Ldtbingi,  among  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards  (Jornandes* 
De  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  14-22 ;  Paul  Wamefrid,  Gest.  Langob.  c.  14-21). 
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obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
An  ample  domain  is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appur- 
tenance of  his  lofty  position,  and  the  produce  of 
his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecrated  in  part  to  an 
abundant,  though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover  he 
receives  frequent  presents,  to  avert  his  enmity,  to 
conciliate  his  favour^  or  to  buy  off  his  exactions ; 
and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large 
previous  share,  comprising  probably  the  most  al- 

1  Odyss.  i.  392 ;  xi.  184 ;  xiii.  14 ;  xix.  109.-— 

Ov  fUy  yap  n  koiAp  fiaa-iXtvtfia^  oT^  n  ol  d& 
"Aipvwtop  ircXcroi,  ml  rtfUffortpot  oMs* 

tiiad,  iz.  154-297  (when  Agamemndn  is  promiBing  seven  townships  to 
Achilles,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  his  wrath)  : — 

'Ev  d^  Svdpts  vaiovin  iroKvppfjvtg,  irokvfiovrtUf 

O?  K€  <rc  twrivjifn,  B^hw  &f,  TifjJi<rov<n, 

Kal  0tH  vvrd  mcfprrp^  Xt^aphs  nk^ovci  BifuarQam 

See  UiadfXii.  313 ;  and  the  reproaches  of  Thersitds  (ii.  226) — i3a<riX$aff 
d»poff>6yavg  (Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  38-264). 

Tlie  Roman  kings  had  a  large  rtfuvos  assigned  to  them, — "agri, 
arvi  et  arbasta  et  pascui  laeti  atqae  aberes"  (Cicero,  De  Republ.  v.  2) : 
the  Grerman  kings  received  presents ;  ''  Mos  est  civitatibas  (observes 
Tacitns  respecting  the  (Germans  whom  he  describes,  M.  6. 15)  ultro 
ac  viritim  conferre  principibns,  vel  armentoram  vel  fnigum,  quod  pro 
honore  acceptam  etiam  necessitatibus  sabvenit." 

The  revenue  of  the  Persian  kings  before  Darius  consisted  only  of 
what  were  called  9Apa  or  presents  (Herod,  iii.  89)  :  Darius  first  intro- 
duced both  the  name  of  tribute  and  the  determinate  assessment.  King 
Polydektds  in  Seriphos  invites  his  friends  to  a  festival,  the  condition  of 
which  is  that  each  guest  shall  contribute  to  an  tfpa^os  for  his  benefit 
(Pherec3rdte,  Frag.  26,  ed.  Didot) ;  a  case  to  which  the  Thracian  ban- 
quet prepared  by  Senth6s  affords  an  exact  parallel  (Xenophdn,  Anab. 
vii.  3, 16-32 :  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  97,  and  Welcker,  .fischyl.  IVilogie, 
p.  381).  These  Aids  or  Benevolences,  even  if  originally  voluntary,  be- 
came in  the  end  compulsory.  In  the  European  monarchies  of  the 
middle  ages,  what  were  called  free  gifts  were  more  ancient  than  public 
taxes :  "The  feudal  Aids  (observes  Mr.  Hallam)  are  the  beginning  of 
taxation,  of  which  they  for  a  longtime  answered  the  purpose''  (Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  p.  189). 
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luring  female  captive,  is  reserved  for  him  apart 
from  the  general  distribution  ^ 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  King  in  the  heroic 
times  of  Greece, — the  only  person  (if  we  except 
the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both  special  and  sub- 
ordinate) who  is  then  presented  to  us  as  clothed 
with  any  individual  authority, — the  person  by  whom 
all  the  executive  functions,  then  few  in  number, 
which  the  society  requires,  are  either  performed  or 
His  oter-  directed.  His  personal  ascendency — derived  from 
•oDid^a^'  divine  countenance  bestowed  both  upon  himself 
ccndency.  individually  and  upon  his  race,  and  probably  from 
accredited  divine  descent — ^is  the  salient  feature  in 
the  picture :  the  people  hearken  to  his  voice,  em- 
brace his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders:  not 
merely  resistance,  but  even  criticism  upon  his  acts, 
is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious  point  of  view, 
and  is  indeed  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one 
or  more  of  the  subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive 
and  justify  such  feelings  in  the  public  mind,  how- 
ever, the  king  must  himself  possess  various  accom- 
plishments, bodily  and  mental,  and  that  too  in  a 

}  *E^\  ptfToit  ytpao'i  irarpiKoi  jSoo'iXcuu,  is  the  description  whidiThu- 
cydidfis  gives  of  these  heroic  governments  (i.  13). 

Tlie  language  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  10, 1)  is  much  the  same :  'H  Ba- 
ciktia — 4  ir€p\  Tovs  ^pcHKovs  xP<^>^vff — aMj  ^  Jjv  iK6vTmv  fjiiv,  M  ruri 
d*  apio'iupots"  arparrfyhv  ^  fjv  koX  dixaorr^r  6  ficurCKm,  nai  r&v  irp6s  rwg 
Btovs  Kvpiot. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  correctly,  however,  that  the  king's  authority 
was  defined :  nothing  can  well  be  more  indefinite. 

Agamemn6n  enjoyed  or  assumed  the  power  of  putting  to  death  a 
disobedient  soldier  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  9,  2).  The  words  which  Ari- 
stotle read  in  the  speech  of  Agamemn6n  in  the  Iliad — Uap  y^  ifjtci 
&d»aTos — are  not  in  our  present  copies :  the  Alexandrine  critics  effaced 
many  traces  of  the  old  manners. 
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superior  degree ^  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field, 
wise  in  the  council,  and  eloquent  in  the  agora ;  he 
must  be  endued  with  bodily  strength  and  activity 
above  other  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  only 
in  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic 
exercises  which  the  crowd  delight  to  witness.  Even 
the  more  homely  varieties  of  manual  acquirements 
are  an  addition  to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft 
of  the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the  straight  furrow- 
ing of  the  ploughman,  or  the  indefatigable  persist- 
ence of  the  mower  without  repose  or  refreshment 
throughout  the  longest  day^  The  conditions  of 
voluntary  obedience,  during  the  Grecian  heroic 
times,  are  family  descent  with  personal  force  and 
superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily,  in  the  chief, 
coupled  with  the  favour  of  the  gods :  an  old 
chief,  such  as  PSleus  and  Laertes,  cannot  retain 
his  position^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  these 
elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  vio- 
lence, caprice  and  rapacity  is  tolerated :  the  ethi- 
cal judgment  is  not  exact  in  scrutinising  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  so  pre-eminently  endowed.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good^ 
just  J  &c.  are  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising 

*  Strikmg  phrases  on  this  head  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarpdd6n 
(Iliad,  Til.  310-322). 

Kings  are  named  and  commissioned  by  Zeus, — ^*Eie  d<  Ai^  /Soo-iX^cff 
(Hesiod,  Theogon.  96 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  79)  :  icporcptt  Btpa^ 
woim  At6g  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  for  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  case  of 
Peiias  and  Ndleus  (Odyss.  zi.  255 ;  compare  Iliad,  ii.  204). 

'  Odysseus  builds  his  own  bed  and  bedchamber  and  his  own  raft 
(Odyss.  xziii.  188 ;  v.  246-255) :  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  mower 
and  ploughman  (xyiii.  365-375)  :  for  his  astonishing  proficiency  in  the 
athletic  contests*  see  viii.  180-230.  Paris  took  a  share  in  building  his 
own  house  (Iliad,  yi.  314). 

'  Odyss.  xi.  496  ;  xxiv.  136-248. 
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from  submission  and  fear,  and  are  not  only  not 
suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied,  by  their  par- 
ticular acts — they  signify  ^  the  man  of  birth,  wealth, 
influence  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy 
or  to  protect,  whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral 
sentiments ;  while  the  opposite  epithet,  bad^  desig* 
nates  the  poor,  lowly  and  weak,  from  whose  dispo- 
sitions, be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
DifRcuity         Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government, 

which  Ari-     ,  _  \  .    °  ,  ,  ,.  7. 

ttotie  found  lays  dowu  the  position^,  that  the  earliest  sources  of 
i^g^  hko-  obedience  and  authority  among  mankind  are  per- 
imfti^^obel  sonal,  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly  in  the 
to*tS?^iy  'yP®  ^^  paternal  supremacy ;  and  that  therefore  the 

kings. 

^  See  UuB  praminent  meaning  of  the  words  dya$6t,  ia&k^gM  tuuc^, 
he,  copiously  illustrated  in  Welcker's  excellent  Prolegomena  to  Theo- 
gnis,  sect.  9-16.  Camerarius^  in  his  notes  on  that  poet  (v.  19),  had  al- 
ready conceived  clearly  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used.  Diad, 
XT.  323.  Ola  rr  roU  ayaBoi<n  frapcAptiWin  x^Pt^^*  Compare  Hesiod* 
Opp.  Di.  216,  and  the  line  in  Athenxas,  v.  p.  178,  'Avrdfuxroi  d*  oyo^l 
dccXSy  cttI  dainif  Tatruf, 

"  MoraUt  illamm  Tocnm  vis,  et  cMUb — qnamm  haec  a  lexioographis 
et  commentatoribus  plurimis  fere  neglecta  est — probe  discernendie  erunt. 
Quod  quo  facilius  fieret,  nescio  an  ubi  posterior  intellectns  valet,  ma- 
juscule scribendum  fuisset  'AyaBoi  et  KokoL'^ 

If  this  advice  of  Welcker  could  have  been  followed,  much  misconcep- 
tion would  have  been  obviated.  The  reference  of  these  words  to  powerand 
not  to  worth,  is  their  primitive  import  in  the  Greek  language,  descend- 
ing from  the  Iliad  downward,  and  determining  the  habitual  designation 
of  parties  during  the  period  of  active  political  dispute.  The  ethical 
meaning  of  the  word  hardly  appears  until  the  dlscussbns  raised  by  So- 
crates, and  prosecuted  by  his  disciples ;  but  the  primitive  import  still 
continued  to  maintain  concurrent  footing. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  more  largely  on  thb  subject,  when  I 
come  to  expound  the  Grecian  political  parties.  At  present  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  the  epithets  of  good  men,  beti  wum,  habitually  applied 
afterwards  to  the  aristocratical  parties,  descend  from'the  rudest  period 
of  Grecian  society. 

>  Aristot  Polit  i.  1,  7. 
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kingly  gov^mmenti  as  most  conformable  to  this 
stage  of  social  sentiment,  became  probably  the  first 
established  everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  still  con- 
tinued in  his  time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among 
the  non-Hellenic  nations,  though  the  Phenician 
cities  and  Carthage,  the  most  dvilised  of  all  non- 
Hellenic  states,  were  republics.  Nevertheless,  so 
completely  were  the  feelings  about  kingship  reversed 
among  his  contemporary  Greeks,  that  he  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  enter  into  the  voluntary  obedience  paid  by 
his  ancestors  to  their  early  heroic  chiefs :  he  cannot 
explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man 
should  have  been  so  much  superior  to  the  compa- 
nions around  him  as  to  maintain  such  immense 
personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that  in  such  small 
communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the 
chief  had  few  competitors  \  Such  remarks  illustrate 
strongly  the  revolution  which  the  Greek  mind  had 
undergone  during  the  preceding  centuries,  in  regard 
to  the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But 
the  connecting  link,  between  the  Homeric  and  the 
republican  schemes  of  government,  is  to  be  found 
in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric  royalty,  which  are 
now  to  be  mentioned — the  Bould,  or  council  of 

hpat  hutX^pairrcLS  kot  dptrify,  SXk»s  rt  Koi  rdrv  fwcpiis  oUowras  irdXrir 
(Polit.  iii.  10, 7);  also  the  same  treatise,  v.  8,  5,  and  v.  8,  23.  O^  yU 
ivrnu  d*  Iri  Paaikiuu  wvw,  he, 

Aristotle  handles  monarchy  far  less  oopioasly  than  either  oligarchy 
or  democracy :  the  tenth  and  eleventh  duqjters  of  his  third  book,  in 
which  he  discosses  it,  are  nevertheless  very  interesting  to  peruse. 

In  the  conception  of  Plato  also,  the  kingly  government,  if  it  is  to  work 
well,  implies  a  breed  superior  to  humanity  to  hold  the  sceptre  (Legg. 
iv.  6.  p.  713). 
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chiefs,  and  the  Agora,  or  general  assemhly  of  free- 
men. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  con- 
voked, and  interwoven  with  the  earliest  hahits  of 
the  primitive  Grecian  communities,  are  exhibited 
in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  as  oppor- 
tunities for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  pro- 
mulgating his  intentions  to  the  people,  rather  than 
as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  Unquestionably 
they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  the  latter 
result  as  well  as  to  the  former ;  but  this  is  not  the 
light  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  describe  them. 
The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  Gerontes — for  the 
same  word  in  Greek  designates  both  an  old  man 
and  a  man  of  conspicuous  rank  and  position— com- 
pose the  Council ,  in  which,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Agamem- 
n6n  on  the  one  side  and  of  Hect6r  on  the  other 
appear  uniformly  to  prevail.  The  harshness  and 
even  contempt  with  which  Hectdr  treats  respectful 
opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polydamas 
— the  desponding  tone  and  conscious  inferiority 
of  the  latter,  and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the 
former  obtains,  even  when  quite  in  the  wrong — all 
this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem^:  and  in  the 

'  BovX^y  dc  wpwroy  fAryoBCfiav  l{€  ytp6vrwv  (Iliad,  ii.  63):  compare 
X.  195-415.  "tkov,  iroXaiov  biffioytpoyrot  (zi.  371). 
»  Iliad,  xviii.  313.— 

navkv^dftavTi  d*  tip*  oCris,  ts  ioBkriv  <f>pdC(TO  /SovX^v. 
Alto  zii.  213,  where  Polydamas  says  to  Hect6r, — 

circl  ovdc  flip  ovdf  loucc 

Arjfiop  iAyra  irapc{  ayop€V€fifP,  oCr  4v\  povX^, 
Ovrc  nor  cV  noKffj^,  <r6v  dc  Kparos  aUp  dc^ciy. 
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Grecian  camp  we  see  Ne8t6r  tendering  his  advice 
in  the  most  submissive  and  delicate  manner  to  Aga- 
memn6n,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  as  ''  the  king  of 
men  "  might  determine  ^  The  Council  is  a  purely 
consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power 
of  peremptorily  arresting  mischievous  resolves  of 
the  king,  but  solely  for  his  information  and  gui- 
dance. He  himself  is  the  presiding  (Bouleph5rus  or) 
member*  of  council ;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well 
as  individually,  are  his  subordinates. 

We  proceed  from  the  Council  to  the  Agora  :  ac- 
cording to  what  seems  the  received  custom,  the 
king,  after  having  talked  over  his  intentions  with 
the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in  or- 
der^, and  enforce  silence :  any  one  of  the  chiefs  or 
councillors — ^but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else* — is  allow- 
ed to  address  them :  the  king  first  promulgates  his 
intentions,  which  are  then  open  to  be  commented 
upon  by  others.    But  in  the  Homeric  agora  no  di- 

>  Iliad,  ix.  95-101. 

'  Uiad^Tii.  1 26,  n^Xcvf— 'Eo^dr  Mvpfudovwv  j3ovX^<^pof  rf^  ayopr/rrfg, 

'  Considerable  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  necessity  liiat  the 
people  in  the  agora  should  rit  down  (Iliad,  ii.  96) :  a  ttandinp  agora 
is  a  symptom  of  tumult  or  terror  (Iliad,  xviii.  246) ;  an  evening  agora, 
to  which  men  come  elevated  by  wine,  is  also  the  forerunner  of  mischief 
(Odyss.  iii.  138). 

These  evidences  of  regular  formalities  observed  in  the  agora  are  not 
without  interest. 

<  Iliad,  ii.  100.— 

€vn'OT  avrrji 

S;i^oiar',  cucovfrtuxy  dc  du)rp€<f>€»v  ^(rtkriiotf. 

Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  ii.  14)  controverts  this  restriction  of  individual 
manifestation  to  the  chiefs :  the  view  of  O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  b.  iii. 
c.  3)  appears  to  me  more  correct :  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Aristo- 
tle— <lnja\  Tolvw  *Api<rroT€\ri£  Sri  6  fuv  brjiios  iiopov  rov  aKovaai  Kvptos 
^y,  ol  dc  ffytiiSyts  xai  rov  wpa^tu  (Schol.  Iliad,  ix.  17). 
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vision  of  affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever  takes 
place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolution  ever  adopted; 
The  Agon   The  nulUty  of  positive  function  strikes  us  even 
iil^for      more  in  the  Agora  than  in  the  Council.     It  is  an 
tira'^tiie   assenibly  for  talk,  communication  and  discussion  to 
S^eKto    ^  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the 
people  as  listeners  and  sympathisers — often  for  elo- 
quence, and  sometimes  for  quarrel — ^but  here  its 
ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  Agora  in  Tthaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  is  convened  by  the  youthful  Telemachus, 
at  the  instigation  of  AthSnS,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to  give 
formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist 
from  their  iniquitous  intrusion  and  pillage  of  his 
substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  further,  before 
gods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  towards  them, 
if  they  refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  in  all  the  security  of  the  festive  hall  and 
banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  Odys- 
sey), was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was 
shocking  to  Grecian  feeling  S  and  therefore  required 
to  be  preceded  by  such  ample  formalities,  as  would 
leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without  the 
shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  with- 
out any  claim  to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For 
Agora  Bum-  this  Special  purpose  Telemachus  directs  the  heralds 
Tdem^u  to  summou  an  agora :  but  what  seems  most  of  all 
inithaka.  gurprisiug  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned 
or  held  since  the  departure  of  Odysseus  himself — 
an  interval  of  twenty  years.  ^*  No  agora  or  session 
has  taken  place  amongst  us  (says  the  grey-headed 

'  See  Iliad,  ix.  6S5 ;  Odyss.  zi.  419. 
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iEgyptius  who  opens  the  proceedings)  since  Odys- 
seus went  on  shipboard :  and  now,  who  is  he  that 
has  called  us  together?  what  man,  young  or  old, 
has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity  ?  Has  he  received 
intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he 
other  public  news  to  communicate?  He  is  our 
good  friend  for  doing  this :  whatever  his  projects 
may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success\"  Te- 
lemachus,  answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds 
to  tell  the  assembled  Ithakans  that  he  has  no  pub- 
lic news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has  convoked 
them  upon  his  own  private  necessities:  next  he 
sets  forth  pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors, 
calls  upon  them  personally  to  desist  and  upon  the 
people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes  by  solemnly 
warning  them,  that,  being  henceforward  free  from 
all  obligation  towards  them,  he  will  invoke  the 
avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so  ^'  that  they  may  be  slain 
in  the  interior  of  his  own  house,  without  bringing 
upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty^." 

We  are  not  of  course  to  construe  the  Homeric 
description  as  anything  more  than  an  ideal^  ap- 
proximating to  actual  reality :  but  allowing  all  that 
can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits  the 
Agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and 
intercommunication^,  from  the  king  to  the  body  of 

>  OdyM.  ii.  26^0. 

«  OdyM.  ii.  43,  77,  145.— 

'Stproufot  K€P  thnira  i6fi»y  tyrovBtv  SKourBt. 

*  A  similar  character  is  given  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  early 
FVanks  and  Lombards  (Pfeffel,  Histoire  du  Droit  Pablic  en  Allemagne, 
t.  i.  p.  18 ;  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes,  t.  i.  c.  2.  p.  71). 

Dionysias  of  Halicarnassas  (n.  12)  pays  rather  too  high  a  compliment 
to  the  inoderati<Mi  of  the  Grecian  heroic  kings. 

The  kings  at  Rome,  like  the  Grecian  heroic  kings,  began  with  an 
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the  people,  than  as  iDcludiDg  any  idea  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  former  or  restraining  force 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences 
may  indirectly  grow  out  of  it.     The  primitive  Gre» 
cian   government  is  essentially  monarchical,   re-* 
posing  on  personal  feeling  and  divine  right:  the 
memorable  dictum  in  the  Iliad  is  borne  out  by  all 
that  we  hear  of  the  actual  practice, — '*  The  rule  of 
many  is  not  a  good  thing :  let  us  have  one  ruler 
only,  one  king, — ^him  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the 
sceptre  and  the  tutelary  sanctions  ^" 
Agora  in         The  sccoud  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of 
book  of  the  beauty  and  vivacity,  not  only  confirms  our  idea  of 
toreoTnlbl  ^^^  passive,  recipient,  and  listening  character  of 
^Mt      '^®  Agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of 
pnBeau.     the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before 

dpxij  iwwtC&wnti  the  words  of  PoraponiuB  (De  Origine  Juris,  i.  2) 
woold  be  perhaps  more  exactly  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  th^ 
fonner :  "  Initio  civitatis  nostrse  Populns  sine  cert&  lege,  sine  jure 
certo,  primum  agere  instituit:  omniaque  manu  a  Regibus  guberna- 
bantur."  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  iii.  26),  "  Nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum, 
imperitaverat :  dein  Numa  religionibua  et  dlyino  jure  populum  devinxit, 
repertaque  qusedam  a  Tullo  et  Aoco :  sed  prsecipuus  Servius  Tullius 
sanctor  legum  fuit,  quis  etiam  Reges  obtemperarent."  The  appointment 
of  a  Dictator  under  the  Republic  was  a  reproduction,  for  a  short  and 
definite  interval,  of  this  old  unbounded  au^ority  (Cicero,  De  Repub. 
ii.  32 ;  Zonaras,  Ann.  vii.  13 ;  Dionys.  Hal.  v.  75). 

See  Rubiuo,  Untersuchungen  fiber  Romische  Verfassung  und  Ge- 
schichte,  Cassel,  I839«  buch  i.  abschnitt  2.  p.  112-132;  and  Wachs* 
muth,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  sect.  18.  p.  81-91* 

'  Iliad,  ii.  204.  Agamemn6n  promises  to  make  over  to  Achilles  seven 
well-peopled  cities,  with  a  body  of  wealthy  inhabitants  (Iliad,  ix.  153)  ; 
and  Menelans,  if  he  could  have  induced  Odysseus  to  quit  Ithaka  and 
settle  near  him  in  Argos,  would  have  depopulated  one  of  his  neighbour- 
ing towns  in  order  to  make  room  for  him  (Odyss.  iv.  176). 

Manso  (Sparta,  i.  1.  p.  34)  and  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  171)  are  in- 
clined to  exclude  these  passages  as  spurious, — a  proceeding,  in  my 
opinion,  inadmissible,  without  more  direct  grounds  than  they  are  able 
to  produce. 
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the  chiefs.  Agamemndn  convokes  the  agora  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the  Grecian 
host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods  have  at 
last  determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with 
complete  victory :  such  impression  has  heen  created 
by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the  Dream-god),  sent 
by  Zeus  during  his  sleep :  it  is  indeed  an  inten- 
tional fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  but  Agamemn6n 
does  not  suspect  its  deceitful  character.  At  this 
precise  moment,  when  he  may  be  conceived  to  be 
more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into  the 
field  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy 
seizes  him  that  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do 
what  he  really  wishes,  and  encouraging  their  spirits 
for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a  course  di- 
rectly contrary ;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  the  siege  had  become  despe- 
rate, and  that  there  was  no  choice  except  to  go  on 
shipboard  and  flee.  He  announces,  to  Nestdr  and 
Odysseus  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to 
hold  this  strange  language,  and  especially  tells  them 
that  he  relies  upon  them  to  oppose  it  and  counter- 
work its  effect  upon  the  multitude  ^  The  agora  is 
presently  assembled,  and  the  king  of  men  pours 
forth  a  speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  con- 
cluding by  a  distinct  exhortation  to  all  present  to 
go  aboard  and  return  home  at  once.  Immediately 
the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break  up 
and  proceed  to  execute  his  orders :  every  one  rushes 
off  to  get  his  ship  afloat,  except  Odysseus,  who 
looks  on  in  mournful  silence  and  astonishment. 
The  army  would  have  been  quickly  on  its  voyage 

'  Iliad,  ii.  74.  np&ra  d*  rycby  hrto'Uf  irttpffarofuu,  he. 
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borne,  had  not  the  goddesses  HM  and  Athdnd  sti- 
mulated Odysseus  to  an  instantaaeous  interference. 
He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd  and  diverts 
them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat :  to  the  chiefs 
he  addresses  flattering  words,  and  tries  to  shame 
them  by  gentle  expostulation ;  but  the  people  he 
visits  with  harsh  reprimand  and  blows  from  his 
sceptre  S  thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in 
the  agora. 

Amidst  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly 
brought  back,  the  voice  of  Thersites  is  heard  the 
longest  and  the  loudest, — a  man  ugly,  deformed, 
and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and  especially 
severe  and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  chiefs, 
Agamemn6n,  Achilles,  and  Odysseus.  Upon  this 
occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a  speech  de* 
nouncing  Agamemndn  for  selfish  and  greedy  exac- 
tion generally,  but  particularly  for  his  recent  ill- 
treatment  of  Achilles — and  he  endeavours  moreover 
to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme  of  depar- 
ture. Upon  this  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersi- 
tds  sharply  for  his  impudence  in  abusing  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  threatens  that  if  ever  such  be- 
haviour is  repeated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and 
thrash  him  out  of  the  assembly  with  disgraceful 
blows ;  as  an  earnest  of  which  he  administers  to  him 
at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  studded  sceptre,  im- 
printing its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across  his 
back.     Thersitds,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down 

^  Iliad,  ii.  188-196.— 

*OvTufa  fiiy  PatnkSja  ml  Z^xov  Spdpa  Kixfbi, 

T6vV  ayavois  hnttrtrw  ifnfrvtraaM  vapaardt 

*Ov  y  a^  d^fjMv  T  Svdpa  Idoi,  ^o6«nrrd  ir  €<f>€vpoi. 
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weeping ;  while  the  surroundiDg  crowd  deride  him, 
and  express  the  warmest  approbation  of  Odysseus 
for  having  thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to  silence*. 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nestdr  then  address  the 
agora^  sympathising  with  Agamemndn  for  the 
shame  which  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  about  to 
inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphatically  upon 
every  one  present  the  obligation  of  persevering 
until  the  siege  shall  be  successfully  consummated. 
Neither  of  them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Agamem- 
ndn, either  for  his  conduct  towards  Achilles,  or  for 
his  childish  freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  army*. 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this 
description— so  graphic  in  the  original  poem -of 
the  true  character  of  the  Homeric  agora.  The 
multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening  and  acqui- 
escent, not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory 
to  the  chief.  The  fate  which  awaits  a  presumptuous 
critic,  even  where  his  virulent  reproaches  are  sub- 
stantially well-founded,  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
treatment  of  ThersitSs,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
such  a  character  is  attested  even  more  by  the  ex- 
cessive pains  which  Homer  takes  to  heap  upon  him 
repulsive  personal  deformities,  than  by  the  chas- 
tisement of  Odysseus — he  is  lame,  bald,  crook- 
backed,  of  mis-shapen  head  and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  cha-  conduct  of 
racter  of  the  Agora,  when  we  read  the  proceedings  ^^thrpeo- 

ple  and  the 
»  Iliad,  ii.  213-277.  ^^^'*' 

'  Iliad,  ii.  284-340.  Nor  does  Thersitds,  in  his  criminatory  speech 
against  Agamemn6n,  touch  in  any  way  upon  this  anomalous  point, 
though  in  the  circumstances  under  which  his  speech  is  made,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  natural — and  the  sharpest  thrust  against 
the  commander-in-chief. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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of  Odysseus  towards  the  people  themselves, — his 
fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and 
his  contemptuous  reproof  and  manual  violence  to- 
wards the  common  men,  at  a  moment  when  both 
were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — ^fulfilling  the 
express  bidding  of  Agamemndn,  upon  whom  Odys- 
seus does  not  offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene, 
which  excited  a  sentiment  of  strong  displeasure 
among  the  democrats  of  historical  Athens  ^  af- 
fords a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity, 
of  which  philosophic  observers  in  Greece — ^Hero- 
dotus, Xenoph6n,  Hippocrates,  and  Aristotle — 
boasted,  as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen 
from  the  slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in 
the  time  of  Homer^.  The  ancient  epic  is  com- 
monly so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  constantly  depicted  as 
simple  appenidages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  treatment  of  the  one  apart 
from  the  other,  such  as  this  memorable  Homeric 
agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which 
we  are  to  regard  the  Agora  of  primitive  Greece — 
as  the  scene  in  which  justice  was  administered. 
The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted  by  Zeus  the 
great  judge  of  society :  he  has  received  from  Zeus 
the  sceptre  and  along  with  it  the  powers  of  com- 
mand and  sanction :  the  people  obey  these  com- 
mands and  enforce  these  sanctions,  under  him, 
enriching  him   at  the  same  time  with  lucrative 

'  Xenophdn,  Memorab.  i.  2,  9> 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  6,  i  ;  Hippocrat.  De  Aere,  Loc.  et  Aq.  v.  85-86 ; 
Herodot.vii.  134. 
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presents  and  payments  ^    Sometimes  the  king  sepa- 
rately, sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  Gerontes  Justice  ad- 

•      .«ii  «  1  I'-i'i*        ministered 

in  the  plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  dis-  in  the 
putes  and  awarding  satisfaction  to  complainants  ;  ^^^^n^^or 
always   however  in  public,  in  the  midst  of  the  *^*'^*^'- 
assembled  agora*.     In  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene 
are  described.     While  the  agora  is  full  of  an  eager 
and  excited  crowd,  two  men  are  disputing  about 
the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered 
man — one  averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the 
fine  had  already  been  paid,  and  both  demanding  an 
inquest.   The  Gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats', 

*  The  aitrprTpov,  Bcfutrres  or  Otfus,  and  ayopfj  go  together,  under  the 
presiding  superintendence  of  the  gods.  The  goddess  Themis  both  con- 
vokes and  dismisses  the  agora  (see  Iliad,  xi.  806 ;  Odyss.  ii.  67 ;  Iliads 
XX.  4). 

The  Otfiumt,  commandments  and  sanctions,  belong  properly  to  Zeus 
(Odyss*  xvi.  403) ;  from  him  they  are  given  in  charge  to  eartiily  king^ 
along  with  the  sceptre  (Iliad,  i.  238  ;  ii.  206). 

The  commentators  on  Homer  recognised  Stfus,  rather  too  strictly, 
as  ayopas  Koi  PcvKtjs  Xt^iv  (see  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xvi.  403). 

The  presents  and  the  Xiwapai  Oifmmf  (Iliad,  ix.  156). 

'  Hesiod,  Theogon.  85 ;  the  single  person  judging  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned (Odyss.  xii.  439). 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  Sparta  the  senate  decided  accusa- 
tions of  homicide  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  1,  7) :  in  historical  Athens  the 
senate  of  Areiopagus  originally  did  the  same,  and  retained,  even  when 
its  powers  were  much  abridged,  the  trial  of  accusations  of  intentional 
homicide  and  wounding. 

Respecting  the  judicial  functions  of  the  early  Roman  kings,  Dionys. 
Hal.  A.  R.  X.  1.  T&  /acv  dpxaiov  ol  /SacrtXcIr  e<l>  avr&v  tfrarrop  rois  dtO' 
fievois  n&ff  dUas,  Koi  t6  dcxatco^y  vtt'  iMiwav,  rovro  v6fios  fv  (compare  iv. 
25 ;  and  Cicero,  Republic,  v.  2 ;  Rnbino,  Untersuchungen,  i.  2.  p.  122). 

'  Iliad,  xviii.  504. —  02  dc  ytpovrts 

"Etar  inl  (ttrroia'i  XiOois,  Up^  tvl  levjcX^. 
Several  of  the  old  northern  Sagas  represent  the  old  men  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  as  sitting  on  great  stones  in  a  circle,  called  the 
Urtheilsring  or  Gerichtsring  (Leitfaden  der  Nbrdischen  Alterthiimer, 
p.  31,  Copenhag.  1837). 

h2 
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in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying 
before  them,  to  be  awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants 
as  shall  make  out  his  case  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  heralds  with  their  sceptres,  repressing  the 
warm  sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  secure  an  alternate  hearing  to 
both^     This  interesting  picture  completely  har- 
monises with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to  the  ju- 
dicial trial— doubtless  a  real  trial — between  himself 
Complaints  and  his  brother  Persfis.  The  two  brothers  disputed 
Hesiod  rf    about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the  cause  was 
TuigSSent     carried  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora;   but 
in  his  own    Persds  bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict 

CMC.  '' 

for  the  whole^.  So  at  least  Hesiod  affirms,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart ;  earnestly  exhorting  his 
brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for 
necessary  labours,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation 
of  witnessing  and  abetting  the  litigants  in  the 
agora — for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper 
leisure,  unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  before- 
hand be  safely  treasured  up  in  his  garners^.  He 
repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the 
crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings 
were  habitually  guilty ;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of 
justice  as  the  crying  evil  of  his  day,  and  predicting 
as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  re- 
press it.  And  Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous 
violence  of  the  autumnal  storms  to  the  wrath  of 
Zeus  against  those  judges  who  disgrace  the  agora 
with  their  wicked  verdicts*. 

^  Homer,  Iliad,  xviii.  497-610.  *  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  37. 

•  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  27-33. 

^  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  250-263 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  387. 
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Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society, 
the  feelings  of  men  when  assembled  in  multitude 
will  command  a  certain  measure  of  attention,  yet 
we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in  judicial  matters  still 
more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the  purpose 
of  publicity.  It  is  the  King  who  is  the  grand  per- 
sonal mover  of  Grecian  heroic  society  ^  He  is  on 
earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the 
gods :  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  on  his  government  with  frequent  pub- 
licity,  of  hearing  some  dissentient  opinions,  and  of 
allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be  wheedled  by 
Aphrodite  or  worried  into  compliance  by  H6r6 ; 
but  his  determination  is  at  last  conclusive,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  overruling  interference  of  the 
Moerse  or  Fate8^  Both  the  society  of  gods,  and 
the  various  societies  of  men,  are,  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  Grecian  legend,  carried  on  by  the  The  King 
personal  rule  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  who  does  ivan^o^us 
not  derive  his  title  from  the  special  appointment  of  ^^l^ 
his  subjects,  though  he  governs  with  their  full  con-  ^^' 
sent.  In  fact,  Grecian  legend  presents  to  us  hardly 
anything  else,  except  these  great  individual  perso- 
nalities :  the  race,  or  nation,  is  as  it  were  absorbed 
into  the  prince :  eponymous  persons,  especially,  are 
not  merely  princes,  but  fathers  and  representative 
unities,  each  the  equivalent  of  that  greater  or  less 
aggregate  to  which  he  gives  name. 

But  though  in  the   primitive  Grecian  govern- 

'  Tittraann  (Darstellang  der  Griechischen  Staateverfassungen,  book 
ii.  p.  63)  gives  too  lofty  an  idea,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  condition  and 
functions  of  the  Homeric  agora. 

•  Iliad,  i.  520-527;  iv.  14-56;  especially  the  agora  of  the  gods 
(XX.  16). 
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ment,  the  king  is  the  legitimate  as  well  as  the  real 
sovereign,  he  is  always  conceived  as  acting  through 
the  council  and  agora :  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  established  and  essential  media  through 
which  his  ascendency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
society :  the  absence  of  these  assemblies  is  the  test 
and  mark  of  savage  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cycldpes^  Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities 
fit  to  act  with  effect  upon  these  two  assemblies: 
wise  reason  for  the  council,  unctuous  eloquence  for 
the  agora^.  Such  is  the  id^al  of  the  heroic  govern- 
ment: a  king  not  merely  full  of  valour  and  re- 
source as  a  soldier,  but  also  sufficiently  superior  to 
those  around  him  to  ensure  both  the  deliberate  con- 
currence of  the  chiefs,  and  the  hearty  adhesion  of 
the  masses ^  That  this  picture  is  not,  in  all  indi- 
vidual cases,  realised,  is  unquestionable ;  but  the 
endowments  so  often  predicated  of  good  kings  show 
it  to  have  been  the  type  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
describer^.     Xenophdn,  in  his  Cyropaedia,  depicts 

"  OdyM.  ix.  114.— 

Toicrty  ^  (the  Cycl6pe8)  oiiT  ayopai  /SovX^^poc,  oikt  Btfuartg. 
*AXX'  ory*  injnjk&v  6p€av  Muovo-i  Koprfva 
*Ey  (nrvcroY  ykatjnfpoUn'  ^cfucrrcvcc  dc  tKourot 
natdttv  rfi  aK6x!onf''  oCff  dXX7Xa>v  dktyoiHn. 
These  lines  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Btfus, 
'  See  this  point  set  forth  in  the  prolix  discourse  of  Aristeides  Ocpl 

'PrjTopiKjjt  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p.  99)  :  'Haiodos roM,  atrrucpvs  'Ofujp^ 

\iy»v ^t  re  ^  prjTopuc^  avvfdpos  lijs  fiatriXuajs,  &c. 

'  P^Uui,  king  of  the  Myrmidons,  is  called  (Iliad,  yii.  126)  *E<r0K6s 
fAvpfud6v»v  pcvKri<l>opos  rfff  oyopi/r^r — Diomedea,  ayopj  dt  r  a^iv^ 
(iv.  400) — NestSr,  Xiyvs  Uvkicav  ayoprfrfis — Sarp^dSn,  AvictW  jSovXiy- 
<f>6p€  (v.  633) ;  and  Idomenetia,  Kprfr&v  Pov\ri<f>6p€  (xiii.  219). 

Hesiod  CHieogon.  80-96)  illustrates  still  more  amply  the  idM  of 
the  king  governing  by  persuasion  and  inspired  by  the  Muses. 

*  See  the  striking  picture  in  Thucydid6s  (ii.  65).  Xenophdn,  in  the 
Cyropedia,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  Homeric  comparison 
between  the  good  king  and  the  good  shepherd,  implying  as  it  does  im- 
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Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric  Aga- 
memn6n, — **a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier,*' 
thus  idealising  the  perfection  of  personal  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental 
conceptions  of  government,  discernible  even  before 
the  dawn  of  Grecian  history,  and  identified  with 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  shows  us  that 
the  Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  and  iti 
the  political  experiments  which  their  countless  au- 
tonomous communities  presented,  worked  upon 
pre-existing  materials^-developing  and  exalting 
elements  which  had  been  at  first  subordinate,  and 
suppressing,  or  remodelling  on  a  totally  new  prin- 
ciple, that  which  had  been  originally  predomi- 
nant. When  we  approach  historical  Greece,  we 
find  that  (with  the  exception  of  Sparta)  the  primi- 
tive, hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch,  uniting  in 
himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  has  ceased 
to  reign,  and  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  ori- 
ginally induced  his  people  to  obey  him  willingly, 
has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  aversion  towards 
the  character  and  title  generally ;  while  the  multi- 
farious functions  which  he  once  exercised  have 
been  parcelled  out  among  temporary  nominees. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  or  Senate,  and  the  TheCoundi 
Agora,  originally  simple  media  through  which  the  wy^oHgi!"" 
king  acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and  inde-  n«My  media 


mense  superiority  of  organisation,  morality,  and  intelligence  (Cyropaed. 
▼lii.  p.  450,  Hutchinson). 

Volney  observes  respecting  the  emirs  of  the  Druses  in  Syria, — 
"  Everything  depends  on  circumstances :  if  the  governor  be  a  man  of 
ability,  he  is  absolute ; — if  weak,  he  is  a  cipher.  This  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  fixed  laws ;  a  want  common  to  all  Asia."  (Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.)  Such  was  pretty  much  the  condition  of  the 
king  in  primitive  Greece. 
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pendent  sources  of  authority,  controlling  and  hold- 
ing in  responsibility  the  various  special  officers  to 
whom  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
confided.  The  general  principle  here  indicated  is 
common  both  to  the  oligarchies  and  the  democra- 
cies which  grew  up  in  historical  Greece :  much  as 
these  two  governments  differed  from  each  other, 
and  many  as  were  the  varieties  even  between  one 
oligarchy  or  democracy  and  another,  they  all  stood 
in  equal  contrast  with  the  principle  of  the  heroic 
government.  Even  in  Sparta,  where  the  hereditary 
kingship  lasted,  it  was  preserved  with  lustre  and 
influence  exceedingly  diminished',  and  this  timely 
diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  its  preservation.  Though 
the  Spartan  kings  had  the  hereditary  command  of 
the  military  forces,  yet  even  in  all  foreign  expedi- 
tions they  habitually  acted  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  home :  and  in  affairs  of  the  interior,  the  su- 
perior power  of  the  Ephors  sensibly  overshadowed 
them ;  so  that  unless  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  of  character,  they  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised their  chief  influence  as  presiding  members  of 
the  senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it 
behoves  us  to  take  notice  of  the  Council  and  the 
Agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  legendary  govern- 
ment of  the  Grecian  communities.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speaking, 

^  Nevertheless  the  question  pat  by  Leotycbides  to  the  deposed  Spar- 
tan king  Demaratus — 6k<h6pti  ft/f  t6  iipx^iv  fitr^.  r6  fieuriXtvtuf  (Herodot. 
vi.  65),  and  the  poignant  insult  which  those  words  conveyed,  afford 
one  among  many  other  evidences  of  the  lofty  estimate  current  in  Sparta 
respecting  the  regal  dignity,  of  which  Aristotle  in  the  Politica  seems 
hardly  to  take  sufficient  account. 
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as  the  standing  engine  of  government  and  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social  infancy  of  the 
nation.     The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  of  Empioy- 

,  ment  of 

public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  de-  pubue 
veloped  and  irresistible,  as  we  advance  towards  the  ^^In^neof 
culminating  period  of  Grecian  history,  the  century  ^^coa^*** 
preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.     That  its  de-  ^^^^ 
velopment  was  greatest  among  the  most  enlight-  ^^^ 
ened  sections  of  the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest 
among  the  more  obtuse  and  stationary,  is  matter 
of  notorious  fact ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
prevalence  of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  nation  generally. 
At  a  time  when  all   the  countries  around  were 
plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was 
no  motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  mul* 
tiply  so  wonderfully  the  productive  minds  of  Greece, 
except  such  as  arose  from  the  rewards  of  public 
speaking.     The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to 
this  sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and 
enjoying  the  stimulus  which  it  supplied,  and  the 
open  discussion,  combining  regular  forms  with  free 
opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as  well  as 
judicial,  are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such 
conspicuous  adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.     Nor 
was  it  only  professed  orators  who  were  thus  pro* 
duced :  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  sup- 
plied with  interesting  phsenomena  for  observation 
and  combination,  at  a  time  when  the  truths  of 
physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible.     If  the 
primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression, the  secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result. 
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was  to  develope  the  habits  of  scientific  thought. 
Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  Periklds, 
Its  effects  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Socratds,  but  also  the 
tiogiotei.  philosophical  speculations  of  Plato,  and  the  syste- 
\dopmeuu  m^tic  poUtics,  rhctoric  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  are 
traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the 
minds  of  the  Grecian  people :  and  we  find  the  germ 
of  these  expansive  forces  in  the  senate  and  agora  of 
their  legendary  government.  The  poets,  first  epic 
and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators 
in  their  power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assem- 
bled crowd :  whilst  the  Homeric  poems — the  gene- 
ral  training-book  of  educated  Greeks — constituted 
a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full 
of  concrete  forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  thence  better  suited  to  the  workings  of 
oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  difiiculty 
in  selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  samples  of 
eloquence  in  all  its  phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the 
old  Greek  poems  is  loose  and  unsettled,  presenting 
very  little  of  legal  restraint,  and  still  less  of  legal 
protection,  but  concentrating  such  political  power 
as  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary 
king,  whose  ascendency  over  the  other  chiefs  is 
more  or  less  complete  according  to  his  personal 
force  and  character :  whether  that  ascendency  be 
greater  or  less  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
in  either  case  politically  passive  and  of  little  ac- 
count. Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the  he- 
roic age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic 
plebs  as  described  by  Caesar  ^  he  is  far  from  rivaU 

1  Caesar,  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  12. 
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ling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense  of  dignity 
combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterise 
the  Germanic  tribes  before  their  establishment  in 
the  Roman  Empire ;  still  less  does  his  condition » 
or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  correspond  to 
those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and 
innocence  in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with 
regard  to  primitive  man\ 

2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling,  preva-  Morri  and 
lent  in  legendary  Greece,  exhibits  a  scene  in  bar*  ingmie. 
mony  with  the  rudimentary  political  fabric  just  de-  creecJ 
scribed.  Throughout  the  long  stream  of  legendary 
narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their 
past  history,  the  larger  social  motives  hardly  ever 
come  into  play:  either  individual  valour  and  cruelty, 
or  the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of  rela- 
tives and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private 
enemies,  are  ever  before  us.  There  is  no  sense  of 
obligation  then  existing,  between  man  and  man  as 
such,  and  very  little  between  each  man  and  the 
entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  such 
sentiments  are  neither  operative  in  the  real  world, 
nor  present  to  the  imaginations  of  the  poets.  Per- 
sonal feelings,  either  towards  the  gods,  the  king, 


^  Senecft,  Epist.  zc ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  iii.  26.  "  Vetastisaimi  morta- 
liiim  (says  the  latter),  nul1&  adhuc  malft  libidine,  sine  probro,  acelere, 
eoque  sine  poen&  aut  coercitione,  agebant :  neque  praemiis  opus  erat, 
cum  hoDesta  suopte  iugenio  peterentor ;  et  ubi  nihil  contra  morem  cu- 
perent,  nihil  per  metum  vetabantnr.  At  postqnam  ezui  equalitas,  et 
pro  modestift  et  pudore  ambitio  et  Tis  incedebat,  provendre  domina- 
tiones,  maltosqne  apnd  popalos  setemum  mansere,"  &c.  Compare 
8trabo,vii.  p.  301. 

These  are  the  same  fancies  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Rousseau  in  the 
last  century.  A  far  more  sagacious  criticism  pervades  the  preface  of 
Thucydidds. 
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Omnipo.      or  some  near  and  known  indiyidual,  fill  the  whole 
peraonai      of  a  man's  bosom :  out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives 
^riSfth^e    '^  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal  restraints  upon 
^*or*in.  viol®^c^»  antipathy,  or  rapacity  ;  and  special  com- 
dividuaiB.     muuiou,  as  wcU  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential 
to  their  existence.     The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so 
imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so  indispensable  in 
those  days,  illustrates  strikingly  this  principle :  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant — in  which 
an  apparently  spontaneous  sympathy  manifests  it- 
self— the  succour  and  kindness  shown  to  him  arise 
mainly  from  his  having  gone  through  the  conse- 
crated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of 
sitting  down  in  the  ashes  by  the  sacred  hearth,  thus 
obtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanctuary  ^ :   that 

'  Seuthds^  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenoph6n  (vii.  2,  33),  describes  how, 
when  an  orphan  youth,  he  formally  supplicated  Mddokos  the  Thracian 
king  to  grant  him  a  troop  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  recover 
his  lost  dominions — €KaB€{6ftriv  Mi<l>pios  avr^  hcenj^  dovvai  fioi  avdpas. 

Thucydidds  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  exile 
Themistocl^s,  then  warmly  pursued  by  the  Greeks  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  at  the  house  of  Adm^tus,  king  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
The  wife  of  Admdtus  herself  instructed  the  fugitive  how  to  supplicate 
her  husband  in  form :  the  child  of  Adm^tus  was  placed  in  his  arms, 
and  he  was  directed  to  sit  down  in  this  guise  close  by  the  consecrated 
hearth,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  an  altar.  While  so  seated,  he  ad- 
dressed his  urgent  entreaties  to  Admdtus  for  protection;  the  latter 
raised  him  up  from  the  ground  and  promised  what  was  asked.  "  That 
(says  the  historian)  was  the  most  powerful  form  of  supplication."  Ad- 
mdtus — oKcvaus  dvlmfO'l  rt  avrov  fitrh  rov  iaurov  vUos,  &<nrtp  koI  tx»>f 
aMv  €Ka6€(<tTo,  Ktii  fieyitrrov  lK€T€Vfia  fjv  rovro  CThuc.  i.  136).  So 
Tllephus,  in  the  lost  drama  of  ^schylus  called  Mvirol,  takes  up  the 
child  Orest^.    See  Bothe's  Fragm.  44  ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  305. 

In  the  Odyssey,  both  Nausikaa  and  the  goddess  Ath^n^  instruct  Odys- 
eeus  in  the  proper  form  of  supplicating  Alcinous :  he  first  throws  him- 
self down  at  the  feet  of  queen  Ardtd,  embracing  her  knees  and  address- 
ing to  her  his  prayer,  and  then  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  sits  down 
among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth — ^r  tlwnv,  kot  &p  c^cr'  rn**  iir\apfi  iv 
Kovijjai,  Alcinous  is  dining  with  a  large  company :  for  some  time  both  he 
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ceremony  exalts  him  into  something  more  than  a 
mere  suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fel- 
lowship with  the  master  of  the  house,  under  the 
tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  HiketSsios.  There  is 
great  difference  between  one  form  of  supplication 
and  another.;  the  suppliant  however  in  any  form 
becomes  more  or  less  the  object  of  a  particular  Effect  of 
sympathy.  monies 

The  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  gods  mani- 
fests itself  separately  in  habitual  acts  of  worship, 
sacrifice,  and  libations,  or  by  votive  presents,  such 

and  the  gaests  are  silent :  at  length  the  ancient  Echendus  remonstrates 
with  him  on  his  tardiness  in  raising  the  stranger  up  from  the  ashes.  At  his 
exhortation,  the  Pheakian  king  takes  Odysseus  by  the  hand,  and  raising 
him  up,  places  him  on  a  chair  beside  him :  he  then  directs  the  heralds 
to  mix  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  to  serve  it  to  every  one  round,  in  order  that 
all  may  make  libations  to  Zens  Hiketdsios.  This  ceremony  clothes  the 
stranger  with  the  full  rights  and  character  of  a  suppliant  (Odyss.  vi. 
310;  vii.  75,  141,  166)  :  Korii  vofiovs  a<fnKT6po»v,  iEschyl.  Supplic.  242. 

That  the  form  counted  for  a  great  deal,  we  see  evidently  marked :  but 
of  course  supplication  is  often  addressed,  and  successfully  addressed, 
in  circumstances  where  this  form  cannot  be  gone  through. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Eustathius  (ad  Odyss.  xvi.  424), 
that  Uenjs  is  a  vox  media  (like  ^tvos),  applied  as  well  to  the  Ixcrddoxof 
as  to  the  Urnjt  properly  so  called :  but  the  word  dkkrfKoiu'iv,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  does  seem  to  justify  his  observation :  yet  there  is  no 
direct  authority  for  such  use  of  the  word  in  Homer. 

The  address  of  Theoclymenos  on  first  preferring  his  supplication  to 
Telemachus  is  characteristic  of  the  practice  (Odyss.  xv.  260) ;  compare 
also  Iliad,  xvi.  574,  and  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  12-85. 

The  idea  of  the  (tivos  and  the  bctrffs  run  very  much  together.  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  the  reading  liecrrvcrc  (Odyss.  xi.  520)  is 
truly  Homeric  :  implying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  pitiable  sufferer,  it  is 
altogether  out  of  place  when  predicated  of  the  proud  and  impetuous 
Neoptolemus :  we  should  rather  have  expected  <#ccX(v<rc.  (See  Odyss. 
X,  16.) 

The  constraining  efficacy  of  special  formalities  of  supplication,  among 
the  Scythians,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in  the  Toxaris  of  Lucian :  the 
suppliant  sits  upon  an  ox-hide,  with  his  hands  confined  behind  him 
(Lucian,  Toxaris,  c.  48.  vol.  iii.  p.  69#  Tauchn.) — the  fuyiarri  Umfpla 
among  that  people. 


no 
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as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged 
to  the  river-god  Spercheius*,  and  such  as  the  con- 
stant dedicated  offerings  which  men  who  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid  first  promise  and 
afterwards  fulfil.  But  the  feeling  towards  the  gods 
also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  min* 
gling  itself  with  and  enforcing  ohligations  towards 
some  particular  human  person :  the  tie  which  binds 
a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his  guest,  or  any 
special  promisee  towards  whom  he  has  taken  the 
engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction 
with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee ; 
and  the  intimacy  of  the  association  is  attested  by 
some  surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god^. 
Such  personal  feelings  composed  all  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  which  a  Greek  of  that  day  was  suscep- 
tible,— a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  best  appre- 
ciate by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent 
citizen  of  historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the 
latter,  the  great  impersonal  authority  called  **  The 
Laws"  stood  out  separately,  both  as  guide  and 
sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private 
sympathies:  but  of  this  discriminated  conception 
of  positive  law  and  positive  morality®,  the  germ 

'  niad,  xiiii.  142. 
*  Odyss.  xiv.  389. — 

Ov  yhp  ToCvfK  iy&  cr*  ald€<r€rofuu,  ovdi  ^iX^ctao, 
'AXX^  Aia  ^viop  dffiavK,  avrhv  8*  i\€<up€»v. 

'  Nagelsbach  (Homerische  Theologie,  Abachn.  v.  a.  23)  givea  a  jast 
and  well-soatained  view  of  the  Homeric  ethics  :  "  Es  ist  der  charak* 
teristische  Standpunkt  der  Homerischen  Ethik,  dass  die  Spharen  des 
Rechts,  der  Sittlichkeit,  und  Religiositat,  bey  dem  Dichter,  durchaus 
noch  nicht  aQseinander  fallen,  so  dass  der  Mensch  z.  B.  dUatot  seyn 
konnte  ohne  Owcvdifg  zu  seyn — sondern  in  unentwickelter  Einheit  bey- 
sammen  sind." 
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only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  oc- 
curs :  amidst  a  very  wavering  phraseology  S  we  can 
detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the  primitive  idea 
of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus, 
first  to  his  sentences  or  orders  called  Themistes, 
and  next  by  a  still  farther  remove  to  various  esta- 
blished customs,  which  those  sentences  were  be* 
lieved  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and 

'  MfUK,  IttUfg,  is  not  an  Homeric  word ;  v6iios,  luw,  in  the  singnlar^ 
occurs  twice  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days  (276,  388). 

The  employment  of  the  words  bliai,  bUai,  Otfus,  Otfutrrts,  in  Homer, 
is  curious  as  illustrating  the  early  moral  associations,  but  would  require 
far  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  a  note ;  we  see  that  the  sense 
of  each  of  these  words  was  essentially  fluctuating.     T%emi8,  in  Homer, 
is  sometimes  decidedly  a  person,  who  exercises  the  important  function 
of  opening  and  closing  the  agora,  both  of  gods  and  men  (Iliad,  xx.  4 : 
Odyss.  ii.  68),  who  besides  that,  acts  and  speaks  (Iliad,  xiv.  87~93) ; 
always  the  associate  and  companioo  of  Zeus  the  highest  god  :  in  Hesiod 
(Theog.  901)  she  is  the  wife  of  Zeus :  even  in  Plato  (Legg.  xi.  p.  936) 
witnesses  swear  (to  want  of  knowledge  of  matters  under  inquest)  by 
Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Themis.    Themis  aa  a  person  is  probably  the  oldest 
sense  of  the  word :  then  we  have  the  plural  Btfutrrtt,  which  are  (not 
persons,  but)  special  appurtenances  or  emanations  of  the  Supreme  God. 
or  of  a  king  acting  under  him,  analogous  to  and  joined  with  the  sceptre. 
The  sceptre,  and  the  Bifwrrts  or  the  bUai,  constantly  go  together  (Iliad, 
ii.  209 ;  ix.  99) :  Zeus  or  the  king  is  a  judge,  not  a  law-maker ;  he  issues 
decrees  or  special  orders  to  settle  particular  disputes,  or  to  restrain  par- 
ticular men ;  and  agreeable  to  the  concrete  forms  of  ancient  language^ 
the  decrees  are  treated  as  if  they  were  a  collection  of  ready-made  sub- 
stantive things,  actually  in  his  possession,  like  the  sceptre,  and  prepared 
for  being  delivered  out  when  the  proper  occasion  arose: — dueaoiroXoi, 
otrc  Ofiuaras  np6s  Ai/6s  €lpvarai  (II.  i.  138),  compared  with  the  two  pas- 
sages last  cited : — -Kiftpova  tovtov  avivrai,  ts  oUriPa  old€  Otfuara  (II.  v. 
761),— ^Aypioy,  oCrt  diKas  tZ  tl^a  oikt  Otfutrras  (Odyss.  ix.  215).  The 
plural  number  dtieat  is  more  commonly  used  in  Homer  than  the  singular : 
ditai  is  rarely  used  to  denote  Justice  as  an  abstract  conception ;  it  more 
often  denotes  a  special  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  some  given  man 
(II.  xviii.  508).     It  sometimes  also  denotes,  simply,  established  custom 
or  the  known  lot, — bfXM^v  dtxi;,  y€p6vTmv,  Btiav  /3a<rcX^a>v,  Oe&v  (see 
Damm's  Lexicon  ad  voe.) :  Bifug  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
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that  of  custom  coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obli- 
gation. 
Force  of  the  The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set 
^  *'  forth  in  our  pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the 
grand  sources  of  lasting  union  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced  : 
the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity,  repays  by 
affection  to  his  parents  the  charge  of  his  mainte- 
nance in  infancy,  which  the  language  notes  by  a 
special  word:  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Erinnys,  whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by 
the  curse  of  a  father  or  mother,  is  an  object  of  deep 
dread  ^ 
Marriage—  In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupy- 
tTSS^^e^  ing  a  station  of  great  dignity  and  influence,  though 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  husband  to  purchase  her 
by  valuable  presents  to  her  parents, — a  practice  ex- 
tensively prevalent  among  early  communities,  and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism. 
She  even  seems  to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy 
a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  was  allotted  to  her 
in  historical  Greece^.  Concubines  are  frequent  with 

^  O^  TOKtwn  Op€WTpa  <f>[kois  aircdtt«rr  (H.  iv.  477)  :  Bpiwrpa  or 
Bptnrfipia  (compare  II.  ix.  454;  Odysa.  ii.  134;  Heaiod,  0pp.  Di. 
186;. 

'  Ariatot.  Polit.  ii.  5, 11.  The  IdM,  or  preaent  given  by  tbe  auitor 
to  the  father  aa  an  inducement  to  grant  hia  daughter  in  marriage,  are 
apoken  of  aa  very  valuable, — aurtptiina  tiva  (II.  zvi.  178  ;  xxii.  472)  : 
to  grant  a  daughter  without  tfl^va  waa  a  high  compliment  to  the  intended 
aon-in-law  (II.  ix.  141).  Among  the  ancient  Grermana  of  Tacitua,  the 
huaband  gave  preaenta,  not  to  hia  wife'a  father,  but  to  heraelf  (Tacit. 
Germ.  c.  18) :  the  cuatoma  of  the  early  Jewa  were  in  thia  reapect  com- 
pletely Homeric ;  aee  the  caae  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  (Greneaia,  xxxiv. 
12)  and  othera,  &c. 

The  Greek  Idwi  correapond  exactly  to  the  mundium  of  the  Lombard 
and  Alemannic  lawa,  which  ia  thua  explained  by  Mr.  Price  (Notea  on 
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the  chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife 
breaks  out  in  reckless  excess  against  her  husband, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history  of  Phoenix : 
the  continence  of  La^rtds,  from  fear  of  displeasing 
his  wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed  i.  A  large 
portion  of  the  romantic  interest  which  Grecian  X 
legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women  :  Pene- 
lop6,  Andromachfi,  Helen,  ClytsemnSstra,  Eriphylfi, 
lokasta,  HekabS,  &c.  all  stand  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  either  from  their  virtues,  their  beauty, 
their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the 
more  distant  blood-relations  and  clansmen,  appear 
connected  together  by  a  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment, and  share  among  them  universally  the  obli- 
gation of  mutual  self-defence  and  revenge,  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  any  individual  of  the  race.  The 
legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  by  lot  the 
paternal  inheritance, — a  bastard  brother  receiving 

the  Laws  of  King  Ethel bert,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  En- 
gland, translated  and  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  20) :  "  The 
Longobardic  law  is  the  most  copious  of  all  the  barbaric  codes  in  its  pro- 
visions respecting  marriage,  and  particularly  so  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mund.  From  that  law  it  appears  that  the  Mundium  was  a  sum  paid 
over  to  the  family  of  .the  bride,  for  transferring  the  tutelage  which  they 
possessed  over  her  to  the  family  of  the  husband, — *  Si  quis  pro  muliere 
liberft  aut  puelUL  mundium  dederit  et  ei  tradita  fuerit  ad  uxorem/  &c. 
(ed.  Roihs^s,  c.  183.)  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in 
these  dooms,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alemannic  law :  it  was  also 
common  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  where  the  bride  was  called  a 
mund-bought  or  a  mund-given  woman." 

According  to  the  77th  Law  of  King  Ethelbert  (p.  23),  this  miiticl  was 
often  paid  in  cattle :  the  Saxon  daughters  were  napBtvoi  oXi^co-t/Souu 
(Iliad,  xviii.  593). 

'  Odyss.  i.  430;  Iliad,  ix.  450;  see  also  Terpstra,  Antiquitas  Ho- 
merica,  capp.  17  and  18. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  Priam,  but  to  do  one  else  (Iliad, 
xxi.  88).      • 

VOL.  II.  I 
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only  a  small  share ;  he  is  however  commonly  very 
Brothcre  wcll  treated^,  though  the  mm*der  of  Phocus  by 
men.  ^°*'  Tclamon  and  Pfileus  constitutes  a  flagrant  excep- 
tion. The  furtive  pregnancy  of  young  women, 
often  by  a  god,  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  re- 
curring incidents  in  the  legendary  narratives ;  and 
the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when  dis- 
covered, is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  ex- 
treme. As  an  extension  of  the  family  connection, 
we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry  and  the 
tribe,  which  are  respectfully,  but  not  frequently, 
mentioned  ^. 
Hospitality.  The  gcucrous  rcadiuess  with  which  hospitality  is 
afforded  to  the  stranger  who  asks  for  it^,  the  facility 
with  which  he  is  allowed  to  contract  the  peculiar 
connection  of  guest  with  his  host^  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by 
partaking  of  the  same  food  and  exchanging  presents, 

1  Odyss.  xiv.  202-215.  The  primitive  German  law  of  succession 
divided  the  paternal  inheritance  among  the  sons  of  a  deceased  father^ 
under  the  implied  obligation  to  maintain  and  portion  out  their  sisters 
(Eichhom,  DeutKhea  Privat^Recht,  sect.  330). 

«  Iliad,  ii.  362.— 

*0ff  wo\€fiov  tparcn,  &c.  (II.  ix.  63.) 
These  three  epithets  include  the  three  different  classes  of  personal 
sympathy  and  obligation : — 1 .  Hie  Phratry,  in  which  a  man  is  connected 
with  father,  mother,  brothers,  cousins,  brothers-in-law,  clansmen,  &c. ; 
2.  the  ^cfucrrcF,  whereby  he  is  connected  with  his  fellow-men  who 
visit  the  same  agora;  3.  his  Hestia  or  Hearth,  whereby  he  becomes 
accessible  to  the  fylvos  and  the  iiccTi;^ : — 

Tf  d*  'OdiMJvvff  ^UfiOi  6(y  Koi  SXjUfioy  ^^ot  Z^kuctv, 
*Apx^^  $€ivo<nnnff£  irpo{rKrfd€os^  oM  rpann^ji 
TpnTTfv  dXX^Xoiy.  (Odyss.  xxi.  34.) 
'  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  when  a  chief  received  a 
stranger  and  made  presents  to  him,  he  reimbursed  to  himself  the  value 
of  the  presents  by  collections  among  the  people  (Odyss.  xiii.  14 ;  xix. 
197) :  flpyaXcoy  yap  iva  wpouAs  xap^<''<i<''^<M»  says  Alcinous* 
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is  maintained  even  through  a  long  period  of  sepa- 
ration, and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son — 
these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of 
the  heroic  society.  The  Homeric  chief  welcomes 
the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter  in  his  house, 
first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his 
name  and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage^  Though 
not  inclined  to  invite  strangers  to  his  house,  he 
cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously  enter 
it  craving  a  lodging'.  The  suppliant  is  also  com*  Reception 
monly  a  stranger,  but  a  stranger  under  peculiar  gtran^ 
circumstances ;  who  proclaims  his  own  calamitous  J^pp*uant. 
and  abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself 
in  a  relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits,  some- 
thing like  that  in  which  men  stand  to  the  gods. 
Onerous  as  this  special  tie  may  become  to  him,  the 
.chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper 
form :  the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding 
effect,  and  the  Erinnyes  punish  the  hardhearted 
person  who  disallows  it.  A  conquered  enemy  may 
sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  con- 
queror, and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing 
so  acquire  the  character  and  claims  of  a  suppliant 
properly  so  called :  the  conqueror  has  free  discre- 
tion either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept 
a  ransom'. 

^  Odyss.  i.  123 ;  iii.  70,  fcc. 

*  Odyas.  xvii.  383.— 

Tig  y^  d^  (flvov  icoXci  SXXo6€y  avr^s  rircX^fl^v 

'^AXkop  y  €l  fjLtj  r&v^,  o!  drffuStpyoi  ta<ruf,  &C. ; 
which  breathes  the  plain-spoken  shrewdness  of  the  Hesiodic  Works 
and  Days,  v.  355. 

*  See  the  illostrative  case  of  Lykaon  in  vain  craving  mercy  from 
Achilles  (Iliad,  xxi.  64-97.  *Aj/r/  roc  elfi  Uerao,  &c.). 

Menelaus  is  about  to  spare  the  life  of  the  Trojan  Adrastus,  who 

i2 
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There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant 
examples  of  individuals  who  transgress  in  particu- 
lar acts  even  the  holiest  of  these  personal  ties,  but 
the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  described  as 
professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless   of 
that  sanction  of  the  gods  which  in  Grecian  belief 
accompanied  them  all^    In  fact,  the  tragical  horror 
which  pervades  the  lineage  of  Athamas  or  Cadmus, 
and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  HSraklte, 
of  PSleus  and  Telamon,  of  Jas6n  and  Mddeia,  of 
?^J?]^jg^  Atreus  and  Thyestfis,  &c.,  is  founded  upon  a  deep 
the  earliest  feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  obligations, 
sociauty.     which  couspicuous  individuals,  under  the  tempo- 
rary stimulus  of  the  maddening  Atd,  are  driven  to 
violate.     In  such  conflict  of  sentiments,  between 
the  obligation  generally  reverenced  and  the  excep- 
tional deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired, 
v^onsists  the  pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings— of  mutual  devotion  between  kins- 
men and  companions  in  arms — of  generous  hospi- 
tality to  the  stranger,  and  of  helping  protection  to 
the  suppliant — constitute  the  bright  spots  in  a  dark 
age :  we  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  amongst 
communities  essentially  rude  and  barbarous — 
amongst  the   ancient   Grermans   as  described  by 

clasps  bis  knees  and  craves  mercy,  offering  a  large  ransom — ^when  Aga- 
memn6n  repels  the  idea  of  quarter,  and  kills  Adrastus  with  his  own 
band :  his  speech  to  Menelaus  displays  the  extreme  of  violent  enmity^ 
yet  the  poet  says,^ 

Alcifia  waptiiri>y,  fcc. 

Adrastus  is  not  called  an  bctrrff,  nor  is  the  expression  used  in  respect 
to  Dolon  (II.  X.  456),  nor  in  the  equally  striking  case  of  Odysseus 
(Odyss.  xiv.  279)  when  begging  for  bis  life. 

>  Odyss.  ix.  112-275. 
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Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon  \  the  Arabian  tribes 
in  the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  In- 
dians. 

'  Tacit  German,  c.  21.  "  Quemcaaque  mortaliam  aroere  tecto>  nefas 
habetor :  pro  fortun&  qoisqae  apparatis  epulis  excipit :  cum  defec^re 
qui  modohospes  fiierat,  monstrator  hospitii  et  comes,  proximam  domum 
non  iuTitati  adeunt :  nee  interest— pari  humanitate  accipiuntur.  Notum 
ignotumque,  quantum  ad  jus  hospitii,  nemo  discernit."  Compare 
Cesar,  B.  G.  vi.  22. 

See  about  the  Druses  and  Arabians,  Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Niebuhr,  fieschreibung  von  Arabien, 
Copenh.  1772,  p.  46-49. 

Pomponius  Mela  describes  the  ancient  Germans  in  language  not  in- 
applicable to  the  Homeric  Greeks :  "  Jus  in  viribus  habent,  adeo  ut  ne 
latrodnii  quidem  pudeat:  taiUum  hospitibus  boni,  mitesque  suppli- 
cibus"  (iii.  3). 

"  Hie  hospitality  of  the  Indians  is  well-known.  It  extends  even  to 
strangers  who  take  refuge  among  them.  They  count  it  a  most  sacred 
duty,  from  which  no  one  is  exempted.  Whoever  refuses  relief  to  any 
one  commits  a  grievous  offence,  and  not  only  makes  himself  detested 
and  abhorred  by  all,  but  liable  to  revenge  from  the  offended  person. 
In  their  conduct  towards  their  enemies  they  are  cruel  and  inexorable, 
and  when  enraged,  bent  upon  nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed. 
They  are  however  remarkable  for  concealing  their  passions,  and  waiting 
for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  gratifying  them.  But  then  their  fury 
knows  no  bounds.  If  they  cannot  satisfy  their  resentment,  they  will 
even  call  upon  their  friends  and  posterity  to  do  it.  The  longest  space 
of  time  cannot  cool  their  wrath,  nor  the  most  distant  place  of  rrfuge 
afford  security  to  their  enemy."  (Loskiel,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Part  I.  ch.  2. 
p.  15.) 

"  Charlevoix  observes  (says  Dr.  Ferguson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society, 
Fart  II.  §  2.  p.  145)  that  the  nations  among  whom  he  travelled  in  North 
America  never  mentioned  acts  of  generosity  or  kindness  under  the  no- 
tion of  duty.  They  acted  from  affection,  as  they  acted  from  appetite, 
without  regard  to  its  consequences.  When  they  had  done  a  kindness, 
they  had  gratified  a  desire :  the  business  was  finished  and  it  passed 
from  the  memory.  The  spirit  with  which  they  give  or  receive  presents 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Tacitus  remarks  among  the  ancient  Germans : 
— '  Gandent  muneribus,  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur.' 
Such  gifts  are  of  little  consequence,  except  when  employed  as  the  seal 
of  a  bargain  or  a  treaty." 

Respecting  the  Morlacchi  (Illyrian  Sclavonians)  the  Abb^  Fortis  says 
(Travels  in  Dalmatia,  p.  55-58) : — 
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They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human 
sociality,  standing  at  first  alone,  and  for  that  rea« 
son  appearing  to  possess  a  greater  tutelary  force 

"  The  hospitality  of  the  Morlachs  is  equally  conspicaous  aopong 
the  poor  as  among  the  opulent.  The  rich  prepares  a  roasted  lamb 
or  sheep,  and  the  poor,  with  equal  cordiality,  gives  his  turkey,  milk, 
honey — ^whatever  he  has.  Nor  is  their  generosity  confined  to  stran- 
gers, but  generally  extends  to  all  who  are  in  want Friend- 
ship is  lasting  among  the  Morlacchi.  They  have  even  made  it  a 
kind  of  religious  point,  and  tie  the  sacred  bond  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  Sclavonian  ritual  contains  a  particular  benediction,  for  the  solemn 
union  of  two  male  or  two  female  friends,  in  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation. The  male  friends  thus  united  are  called  Pobratiml,  and  the 
females  Posestreme,  which  means  half-brothers  and  half-sisters.  The 
duties  of  the  Pobratimi  are,  to  assist  each  other  in  every  case  of  need 
and  danger,  to  revenge  mutual  wrongs,  &c. :  their  enthusiasm  is  often 
carried  so  far  as  to  risk,  and  even  lose  their  life But  as  the  friend- 
ships of  the  Morlacchi  are  strong  and  sacred,  so  their  quarrels  are 
commonly  unextinguishable.  They  pass  from  father  to  son,  and  tiie 
mothers  fail  not  to  put  their  children  in  mind  of  their  duty  to  revenge 
their  father,  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  and  to  show  them 

often  the  bloody  shirt  of  the  deceased A  Morlach  is  implacable  if 

injured  or  insulted.  With  him  revenge  and  justice  have  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  and  truly  it  is  the  primitive  idea,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  in  Albania  the  effects  of  revenge  are  still  more  atrocious  and  more 
lasting.    Hiere,  a  man  of  the  mildest  character  is  capable  of  the  most 

barbarous  revenge,  believing  it  to  be  his  positive  duty A  Morlach 

who  has  killed  another  of  a  powerful  family  is  commonly  obliged  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  for  several  years.  If 
during  that  time  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  search  of 
his  pursuers,  and  has  got  a  small  sum  of  money,  he  endeavours  to  ob* 

tain  pardon  and  peace It  is  the  custom  in  some  places  for  the 

offended  party  to  threaten  the  criminal,  holding  all  sorts  of  arms  to  his 
throat,  and  at  last  to  consent  to  accept  his  ransom." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  these  two  distinct  tendencies— devoted 
personal  friendship  and  implacable  animosities — among*  the  Illyrico- 
Sclavonian  population,  see  Cyprien  Robert,  Les  Slaves  de  la  Turquie, 
ch.  vii.  p.  42-46,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Miiller,  Albanien,  Rumelien,  und  die 
Osterreichisch-Montenegrenische  Grauze,  Prag.  1844,  p.  24-25. 

''  It  is  for  the  virtue  of  hospitality  (observes  Goguet,  Origin  of  Laws, 
&c.,  vol.  i.  book  vi.  ch.  iv.)  that  the  primitive  times  are  chiefly  famed. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  hospitality  was  then  exercised  not  so  much  from 
generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,  as  from  necessity.  Common  interest 
probably  gave  rise  to  that  custom.     In  remote  antiquity,  there  were 
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than  really  belongs  to  them — beneficent,  indeed, 
in  a  high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own  ap- 
propriate period,  but  serving  as  a  very  imperfect 
compensation  for  the  impotence  of  the  magistrate, 
and  for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy 
or  sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  man.  We 
best  appreciate  their  importance  when  we  compare 
the  Homeric  society  with  that  of  barbarians  like 
the  Thracians,  who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the 
mark  of  a  generous  lineage — sold  their  children  for 
export  as  slaves — considered  robbery,  not  only  as 
one  admissible  occupation  among  others,  but  as 
the  only  honourable  mode  of  life ;  agriculture  being 
held  contemptible — and  above  all,  delighted  in  the 
shedding  of  blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the 
Thracians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
didSs :  and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term 
between  that  which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in 
Thrace,  and  that  which  they  witnessed  among  their 
own  civilised  countrymen  ^ 
When  however  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass 

few  or  no  public  inns :  they  entertained  strangers,  in  order  that  they 
might  render  them  the  same  service,  if  they  happened  to  travel  into 
tiieir  country.  Hospitality  was  reciprocal.  When  they  received  stran- 
gers into  their  houses,  they  acquired  a  right  of  being  received  into  theirs 
again.  This  right  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  extended  not  only  to  those  who  had  acquired  it,  but  to  their 
children  and  posterity.  Besides,  hospitality  in  these  times  could  not 
be  attended  with  much  expense  :  men  travelled  but  little.  In  a  word, 
the  modern  Arabians  prove  that  hospitality  may  consist  with  the 
greatest  vices,  and  that  thb  species  of  generosity  is  no  decisive  evidence 
of  goodness  of  heart,  or  rectitude  of  manners." 

The  book  of  Genesis,  amidst  many  other  features  of  resemblance  to 
the  Homeric  manners,  presents  that  of  ready  and  exuberant  hospitality 
to  the  stranger. 

^  Respecting  the  Thracians,  compare  Herodot.  v.  11 ;  Thucydid.  vii. 
39-30.    The  expression  of  the  latter  historian  is  remarkable, — rh  df 
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beyond  the  influeDce  of  the  private  ties  above  enu- 
merated, we  find  scarcely  any  other  moralising 
forces  in  operation.  The  acts  and  adventures  com- 
memorated imply  a  community  wherein  neither  the 
protection  nor  the  restraints  of  law  are  practically 
felt,  and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine,  and  the  ag- 
gressive propensities  generally,  seem  restrained  by 
no  internal  counterbalancing  scruples.  Homicide, 
JI^J*^^^  especially,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  by 
liye  pM-     open  violence,  sometimes  by  fraud :  expatriation 

noni  unre-  . 

ttrained.  for  homicidc  is  among  the  most  constantly  recurrmg 
acts  of  the  Homeric  poems :  and  savage  brutalities 
are  often  ascribed,  even  to  admired  heroes,  with 
apparent  indifference.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve 
Trojan  prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while 
his  son  Neoptolemus  not  only  slaughters  the  aged 
Priam,  but  also  seizes  by  the  leg  the  child  Astyanax 
(son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him  from  one  of 
the  lofty  towers  of  Troy*.    Moreover,  the  celebrity 

ywos  r&p  Op^&p,  ifiota  rois  liakurra  rov  fitipfiapiKov,  iv  ^  hv  Bap» 
trriajj,  (f^opiK^rarSv  ian. 

Compare  Herodot.  viii.  116 ;  the  cruelty  of  the  Thracian  king  of  the 
Bisaltae  towards  hia  own  sons. 

The  atory  of  Odyaaena  to  Eumseua  in  the  Odyaaey  (xiv.  210-226) 

famishes  a  valuable  comparison  for  this  predatory  disposition  among 

the  Thracians.    Odysseus  there  treats  the  love  of  living  by  ym  and 

plunder  as  his  own  peculiar  taste :  he  did  not  happen  to  like  regular 

labour,  but  the  latter  is  not  treated  as  in  any  way  mean  or  unbecoming 

a  freeman : — 

i[pyov  dc  /ioi  oh  <l>tkoy  iftv 

Ovd*  o^fcco^X/i;,  if  re  Tp€if>€i  Sykaa  TtKPa,  fcc. 

*  Ilias  Minor,  Fragm.  7-  p*  18,  ed.  Diintzer ;  Iliad,  xxiit.  175.  Odys- 
seus is  mentioned  once  as  obtaining  poison  for  his  arrows  (Odyss.  i.  160), 
but  no  poisoned  arrows  are  ever  employed  in  either  of  the  two  poems. 

The  anecdotes  recounted  by  the  Scythian  Toxaris  in  Lucian's  work 
so  entitled  (vol.  ii.  c.  36.  p.  644  seqq.  ed.  Hemst.)  afford  a  vivid  picture  of 
this  combination  of  intense  and  devoted  friendship  between  individuals, 
with  the  most  revolting  cruelty  of  manners.    "  You  Greeks  live  in  peace 
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of  Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odys- 
seus, in  the  career  of  wholesale  robbery  and  perjury^ 
and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him  to  acquire,  are 
described  with  the  same  unaffected  admiration  as 
the  wisdom  of  Nestdr  or  the  strength  of  Ajax\ 
Achilles,  Menelaus,  Odysseus,  pillage  in  person 
wherever  they  can  find  an  opportunity,  employing 
both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance^. 
The  vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognised  and  honour- 
able, so  that  a  host,  when  he  asks  his  guest  what 
is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  enumerates  enrich- 
ment by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  among 
those  projects  which  may  naturally  enter  into  his 
contemplation^.     Abduction  of  cattle,  and  expedi- 

and  tranquillity^"  obeenres  the  Scythian — wap  ^fuif  di  (rvrcxcir  ol  n^ 
Xepm,  Koi  tj  intkavpo/jbev  SXXois,  fj  vnoxfupovfuv  ini&VTas,  ^  (rvfmttrovrtt 
inrip  POftSjs  ^  \€las  fiaxofttBa'  Zv6a  fidXurra  del  <l>l\»p  dyaB&v,  fcc. 

*  OdyBS.  xxi.  397 ;  Pherecydds^  Fragm.  63,  ed.  Didot ;  Autolykns^ 
v\€iaTa  Kkhrrwv  i&t)iravpiC€v,  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes  (the 
great  patron-god  of  Autolykus)  is  a  farther  specimen  of  the  admiration 
-which  might  be  made  to  attach  to  clever  thieving. 

The  fiiJL9p6KoiT09  itffjp,  likely  to  rob  the  farm,  is  one  great  enemy 
against  whom  Hesiod  advises  precaution  to  be  taken, — a  sharp-toothed 
dog  well-fed  to  serve  as  guard  (Opp.  Di.  604). 

'  Iliad,  xi.  624  ;  xx.  189.  Odyss.  iv.  81-90 ;  ix.  40 ;  xiv.  230 :  and 
the  indirect  revelation  (Odyss.  xix.  284),  coupled  with  a  compliment  to 
the  dexterity  of  Odysseus. 

'  Even  in  the  century  prior  to  Thncydidds,  undistinguishing  plunder 
at  sea,  committed  by  Greek  ships  against  ships  not  Greek,  seems  not 
to  have  been  held  discreditable.  The  Fhoksean  Dionysius,  after  the 
ill-success  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  goes  with  his  three  ships  of  war  to  Sicily, 
and  from  thence  plunders  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  (Herod,  vi. 
17). — \rii<rrPfs  KaT€(rrTiM9,  'EXX^t^^y /icv  ovdci^r,  Kapxt^^v^  Koi  Tvp- 
vrpf&if.  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  Phoksean  settlers  at  Alalia  in  Cor- 
sica, after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus  (Hesiod,  i.  166). 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  made  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  509  B.C.,  it  is  stipulated — Tov  KoXoC  *Axpwrripiov, 
Maarias,  T<ip<njioVf  fiff  \rfi{t<rBai  iwtKttva  '"PfOfudovs,  prfi  ^fiirop€V€<rBtu, 
psifit  ffoKiv  KvlCtuf  (Polyb.  iii.  24, 4).  Plunder,  commerce  and  colonisa- 
tion, are  here  assumed  as  the  three  objects  which  the  Roman  ships 
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tions  for  unprovoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retalia- 
tion, between  neighbouring  tribes,  appear  ordinary 
phsenomena^ :  and  the  established  inviolability  of 
heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any  settled  feel- 
ing of  obligation  between  one  community  and  an- 
other. The  house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during 
his  long  absence,  enjoys  no  public  protection^ :  the 
unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume  his  substance, 
find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprobation  among  the 
people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot 
protect  himself  finds  no  protection  from  society : 
his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate  companions  are 
the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confi- 
dence for  support.  And  in  this  respect,  the  re- 
presentation given  by  Hesiod  makes  the  picture 
Picture       even  worse.     In  his  emphatic  denunciation  of  the 

S*T6D  llV 
esiod  stiu  fifth  age,  he  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all 

^*^^'       social  justice  and  sense  of  obligation  among  his 

contemporaries,  but  also  the  relaxation  of  the  ties 

of  family  and  hospitality®.     There  are   marks  of 

querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the  Works 


would  pursue,  unless  they  were  under  special  obligation  to  abstain,  in 
reference  to  foreigners.  This  morality  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Homeric  age  than  to  the  state  of  sentiment  which  Thucydid^  indicates 
as  current  in  his  day  among  the  Greeks. 

'  See  the  interesting  boastfulness  of  Nest6r,  Iliad,  xi.  670-700 ;  also 
Odyss.  xxi.  18;  Odyss.  iii.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  5. 

'  Odyss.  iv.  166,  among  many  other  passages.  Telemachus  laments 
the  misfortune  of  his  race,  in  respect  that  himself,  Odysseus,  and  Laertes 
were  all  only  sons  of  their  fathers :  there  were  no  brothers  to  serve  as 
mutual  auxiliaries  (Odyss.  xvi.  118). 

»  Opp.  Di.  182-199  :— 

Ovdf  irctr^p  iraidttro'tv  Sf/mtos,  oM  ri  iriudes, 
Ovdf  ^ivof  ^ufol^K^p  jcal  iraipos  iraiptp, 
OvM  Kaalyvrfros  <l>iKog  tfa-a-trai,  »s  t6  irapos  mp, 
A?ifra  6i  yrfpacKotrras  dri/iAi7<rov<n  roKrjaf,  &C. 
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and  Days ;  but  the  poet  nevertheless  professes  to 
describe  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and 
the  features  of  his  picture,  soften  them  as  we  may, 
will  still  appear  dark  and  calamitous.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  remarked,  in  contrasting  the  Works  and 
Days  with  the  Homeric  poems,  that  the  author 
contemplates  a  state  of  peace :  his  copious  cata- 
logue of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  liability  to 
plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute 
the  chances  of  predatory  aggression  as  a  source  of 
profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  senti**  contnst 
tnent,  on  which  it  may  be  interesting  ta  contrast  hel^rand 
heroic  and  historical  Greece,  and  which  exhibit  the  ^J^^ 
latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  former  not  less  in 
the  affections  than  in  the  intellect. 

The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and 
provident  with  respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the 
property  of  orphan  minors :    but  the  description  Orphans. 
given  in  the  lUad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless  desti-  of  dead*^° 
tution  of  the  orphan  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  ^^^^ 
inheritance  and  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his 
father,  whom  he  urgently  supplicates,  and  who  all 
harshly  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem\     In  reference  again 
to  the  treatment  of  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we 
find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who  come  near  (not  to 
mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself)  piercing 
with  their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hectdr, 
while  some  of  them  even  pass  disgusting  taunts 
upon  it :  we  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics,  the  mu- 

'  niad,  xxii.  487-600.    Hesiod  dwells  upon  injury  to  orphan  chil- 
dren^ however,  as  a  heinous  offence  (0pp.  Di.  330). 
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tilatioa  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus 
by  the  hand  of  Menelaus^  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  it  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a 
right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat  in  any  way  the 
dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed 
might  seem  to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  to  retaliate  upon 
the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  indignities  which 
Xerxes  had  heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae. He  indignantly  spufned  the  suggestion, 
not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a  half-sup- 
pressed menace,  towards  the  proposer:  and  the 
feeling  of  Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along 
with  him*. 
Mode  of  The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide 

ilSh'homi.  presents  a  third  test,  perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of 
^^  the  change  in  Grecian  feelings  and  manners  during 

the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had 
to  dread,  was,  not  public  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment, but  the  personal  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated 

'  Iliad,  xxii.  371.  oti^  Apa  oL  ris  dvovrrjrl  yr  irapc^ri^.  Argument  of 
Iliad.  Minor,  ap.  Diintzer,  Epp.  Fragm.  p.  17 ;  Virgil,  ^neid,  yi.  520. 

The  Oiliad  Ajax  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  slain  Imbriua,  and  aenda 
it  rolling  like  a  ball  itnfMLprfi^v)  among  the  crowd  of  warriors,  till  it 
reaches  the  feet  of  Hect6r  (Iliad,  xiii.  202). 

The  ethical  maxim  preached  by  Odysseus  in  the  Odyssey,  not  to 
utter  boastful  shouts  over  a  slain  enemy  (Ovic  60*117,  KrafUvourof  in  €»• 
dpdtruf  tvxmatr&oh  xxii.  412),  is  abundantly  violated  in  the  Iliad. 

*  Herodot.  ix.  78-7^.  Ck>ntrast  this  strong  expression  from  Pausa- 
nias  with  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  after  their  capture  of  Sellnus  in  Sicily,  where,  after 
having  put  to  death  16,000  persons,  they  mutilated  the  dead  bodies— 
Kara  to  ndrpiov  t$o%  (Diod6r.  xiii.  57-86). 
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by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honour  and  obligation  to 
avenge  the  deed,  and  were  considered  by  the  public 
as  specially  privileged  to  do  so^  To  escaf)e  from 
this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless 
he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept 
of  a  valuable  payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined 
money  in  the  days  of  Homer)  as  satisfaction  for 
their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please, 
decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  re- 
venge :  but  if  they  accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave 
the  offender  unmolested,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
mains at  home  without  further  consequences.  The 
chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere,  except  to 
ensure  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognise  once  more  the  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipo- 
tence of  private  force  tempered  and  guided  by  fa- 
mily sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity  of  that 
collective  sovereign  afterwards  called  The  City — 
who  in  historical  Greece  becomes  the  central  and 
paramount  source  of  obligation,  but  who  appears 
yet  only  in  the  background,  as  a  germ  of  promise 
for  the  future.  And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
case  of  homicide,  that  germ  was  developed  into  a 
powerful  reality,  presents  an  interesting  field  of 
comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice,  here  designated,  of  leaving  the 

*  The  Mosaic  law  recognises  this  habit  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man,  and  provides  cities  of  refuge  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  offender  in  certain  cases  (Deuteron.  xxzv. 
13-14 ;  Bauer>  Handbuch  der  Hebnuschen  Alterthiimer,  sect.  51-52). 

The  relative  who  inherited  the  property  of  a  murdered  man  was  spe- 
cially obliged  to  avenge  his  death  (H.  Leo,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Ge- 
schichtedes  Jiidischen  Staats-Vorl.  iii.  p.  35). 
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party  guilty  of  homicide  to  compromise  by  valua- 
ble payment  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choice  whether 
they  would  accept  such  compromise  or  enforce 
their  right  of  personal  revenge,  has  been  remarked 
in  many  rude  communities,  but  is  particularly  me- 
morable among  the  early  German  tribes^  Among 
the  many  separate  Teutonic  establishments  which 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  of 
Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of  private  revenge, 
for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  member 
of  a  family— and  the  endeavour  to  avert  its  effects 
by  means  of  a  pecuniary  composition  levied  upon 

^  "  Sascipere  tarn  inimicitias^  sen  patris,  seu  propinqui,  quam  ami- 
citiaB,  necesae  est.  Nee  implacabiles  darant :  Initnr  enim  etiam  homi- 
ddiam  certo  pecoram  armentorumque  numero,  redpitque  Batiafactio- 
nem  univena  domus."  (Tacit.  Germao.  21.)  Niebuhr,  Beechreibung 
▼on  Arabien,  p.  32. 

"An  Indian  feast  (says  Loskiel,  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
North  America)  is  seldom  concladed  without  bloodshed.  For  the  mur- 
der of  a  man  100  yards  of  wampum»  and  for  that  of  a  woman  200 
yards,  must  be  paid  by  the  murderer.  If  he  is  too  poor,  which  is  com- 
monly the  case,  and  his  friends  cannot  or  will  not  assist  him,  he  must 
6y  from  the  resentment  of  the  relations." 

Rogge  (Gerichtswesen  der  Germanen,  capp.  1, 2, 3),  Grimm  (Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer,  book  ▼.  cap.  1-2),  and  Eichhom  (Deutsches  Privat- 
Recht.  sect.  48)  have  expounded  this  idea  and  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  it  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

Aristotle  alludes,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  silliness  of  ancient 
Greek  practices  (MfBti  irdfuraO,  to  a  custom  which  he  states  to  have 
still  continued  at  the  ^olic  Kym6,  in  cases  of  murder.  If  the  accuser 
produced  in  support  of  his  charge  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  from 
his  own  kindred,  the  person  was  held  peremptorily  guilty — oZby  ^  Kvpjf 
Vffpl  rh  ^vush  v6ito9  t<nw,  h»  liKrfios  n  trapAax'lTtu  fioprvp^p  6  iUuc»p 
Tov  <l>6vw  rSuf  avntv  ovyycwwv,  tvoxw  thai  rf  ^<H»  t6v  <f>tvyoKra  (Polit. 
ii.  6,  12).  This  presents  a  curious  parallel  with  die  old  German  insti- 
tution of  the  Eides-helfem  or  conjurators,  who,  though  most  frequently 
required  and  produced  in  support  of  the  party  accused,  were  yet  also 
brought  by  the  party  accusing.  See  Rogge,  sect.  36.  p.  186 ;  Grimm* 
p.  862. 
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the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfaction  to  the  party  in- 
jured, but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the  king — 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation :  and 
this  fundamental  idea  was  worked  out  in  elaborate 
detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  injury  inflicted,  in 
which  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  con- 
dition and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of 
the  legislator  was  to  preserve  the  society  from 
standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  accord  such 
full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person 
to  waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  re- 
venge— the  fall  luxury  of  which,  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek,  may  be 
read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliads    The 

^  The  word  irou^  indicates  this  $atirfaction  hy  valuable  payment  for 
wrong  done«  especially  for  homicide :  that  the  Latin  word  poena  ori- 
ginally meant  the  same  thing,  may  be  inferred  from  the  old  phrases 
dare  peenae,  pendere  pcmae.  The  most  illustrative  passage  in  the  Iliad 
is  that  in  which  Ajaz,  in  the  embassy  undertaken  to  conciliate  Achilles, 
censures  by  comparison  the  inexorable  obstinacy  of  the  latter  in  setting 
at  naught  the  proffered  presents  of  Agamemndn  (II.  iz.  627)  :— 

Ni;X^ff*  Koi  ftcy  ris  re  KtLOtyyijfroio  <f>6vfHo 
Hoivflv,  fj  oZ  iraMs  edtfaro  reOvtwrog* 
Kai  p  6  fi^v  iv  firjfA^  fjL«v€i  avrov,  vroXX*  afrorla-ag' 
Tot;  be  T  ^ptfTvrrai  Kpadifi  luii  Bvinjoe  dyriv»p, 
Uoty^v  be^apivov 

The  ffoiwri  is  in  its  primitive  sense  a  genuine  payment  in  valuable  com- 
modities serving  as  compensation  (Iliad,  iii.  290 ;  v.  266 ;  ziii.  659) : 
but  it  comes  by  a  natural  metaphor  to  signify  the  death  of  one  or  more 
Trojans,  as  a  satisfaction  for  that  of  a  Greek  warrior  who  had  just 
fallen  (or  «tce  vered,  Iliad,  ziv.  483 ;  xvi.  398) ;  sometimes  even  the 
notion  of  compensation  generally  (xvii.  207).  In  the  representation  on 
^  shield  of  Achilles,  the  genuine  proceeding  about  iroufii  clearly  ap- 
pears :  the  question  there  tried  is,  whether  the  payment  stipulated  as 
satisfaction  for  a  person  slain,  has  really  been  made  or  not— ^  d*  ^y- 
hpeg  hftUeop  ctytxa  ir<Hi^£  *Avbp6f  diro<^tficvov,  &c.  (xviii.  498). 

The  daager  of  an  act  of  homicide  is  proportioned  to  t;he  namber  and 
power  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain :  but  even  a  small  number 
is  sufficient  to  necessitate  flight  (Odyss.  xziii.  120) :  on  the  other  hand. 
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German  codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the 
acceptance  of  a  fixed  pecuniary  composition  as  a 
constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ultimately 
to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity :  the  idea  of 
society  is  at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  in- 
fluence passes  only  by  slow  degrees  from  amicable 
arbitration  into  imperious  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital 

point  in  human  progression,  is  on  a  level  with  that 

of  the  German  tribes  as  described  by  Tacitus.  But 

the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  legislation  takes 

a  direction  completely  different  from  that  of  the 

^PP^JSbic  ^^^^'^^'^  codes:    the  primitive  and  acknowledged 

Gompensa.   right  of  private  revcuge  (unless  where  bought  off 

{voiyp)  to   by  pecuniary  payment) ,  instead  of  being  developed 

th6  kins-        •    .  ^'i  1*  •  111 

men  of  the  iQto  practical  workiug,  IS  superseded  by  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  a  public  wrong  requiring  public 
intervention,  or  by  religious  fears  respecting  the 
posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.  In 
historical  Athens,  this  right  of  private  revenge  was 
discountenanced  and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  early 
as  {he  Draconian  legislation,  and  at  last  restricted 
to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases  ^;  while  the 

A  large  body  of  relatives  was  the  grand  source  of  encouragement  to  an 
insolent  criminal  (Odys.  xviii.  141). 

An  old  law  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  enjoining  a  nominal  muni  of  a  me- 
dimnus  of  beans  to  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  person  belonging  to  a 
contemptible  class  of  citizens,  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Gmc 
c.  46.  p.  303. 

'  See  Lysias,  De  Cede  Eratosthen.  Orat.  i.  p.  94 ;  Plutarch,  Solon« 
c.  23  ;  Demosthen.  coni.  Aristocrat  p.  632-637. 

Plato  (De  Legg*  ix.  p.  871-^74),  in  his  copious  penal  suggestions  to 
deal  with  homicide,  both  intentional  and  accidental,  concurs  in  general 
with  the  old  Attic  law  (see  Matthise,  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i. 
p.  151) :  and  as  he  states  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  grounds  of  his 
propositions,  we  see  how  completely  the  idea  of  a  right  to  private  or 


murdered 
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murderer  came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having 
sinned  against  the  gods,  next  as  having  deeply  in- 
jured the  society,  and  thus  at  once  as  requiring 
absolution  and  deserving  punishment.  On  the  first 
of  these  two  grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the 
agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as  well  as  from 
public  (unctions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply 
a  suspected  person ;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops 
and  other  national  calamities.  On  the  second 
ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council  of  Areiopagus, 
and  if  found  guilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or  per- 
haps to  disfranchisement  and  banishment  ^     The 

family  revenge  is  absent  from  his  mind.  In  one  particalar  case,  he 
confers  upon  kinsmen  the  privilege  of  avenging  their  murdered  relative 
(p.  871);  but  generally,  he  rather  seeks  to  enforce  upon  them  strictly 
the  duty  of  bringing  the  suspected  murderer  to  trial  before  the  court. 
By  the  Attic  law,  it  was  only  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  who  had  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  murder— or  the  master,  if  the  deceased  was  an 
oUfBTifs  (Demosthen.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c.  18) ;  they  might  by 
forgiveness  shorten  the  term  of  banishment  for  the  unintentional  mur- 
derer (Demosth.  coot.  Makart.  p.  1069).  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded, generally  speaking,  as  religiously  obliged,  but  not  legally  com- 
pdlable,  to  undertake  this  duty ;  compare  Plato,  Euthyphro,  cap.  4  &  6. 

'  Lysias,  cont.  Agorat  Or.  ziii.  p.  137.  Antiphon,  Tetralog.  i.  1 . 
p.  629*  *Aavft/(l>opov  d^  vfuv  iarX  rc^vde,  fuap6v  xai  ovoyyoy  Svra,  tis  rii 
TffUvrf  r&p  Bt&v  tUrt6vTa  fuaivtuf  Tfjv  Syptiav  twriv,  €k\  dc  ras  avrhs 
Tpair€{as  ISvra  avyKarcaniiafkavfu  rout  avairlovs*  4k  yap  rovrioy  ai  rv 
agft6ptai  yivopToi,  duorvx'^  ^  oi  irpafyis  KaBitrravrai* 

1lie  three  Tetralogies  of  Antipho  are  all  very  instructive  respecting 
the  legal  procedure  in  cases  of  alleged  homicide :  as  also  the  Oration 
De  Ctede  Herodis  (see  capp.  1  and  2)— rov  ydfiov  «cci/icvov,  rhv  airoienU 
popra  aamaroBoPtiv,  &C. 

The  case  of  the  Spartan  Drakontius,  one  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
who  served  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  permanently  exiled  from  his 
country  in  consequence  of  an  involuntary  murder  committed  during  his 
boyhood,  presents  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  the  fatal  quarrel  of  Patro- 
klus  at  dice,  when  a  boy,  with  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roof  of  P^leus  (com- 
pare Iliad,  xxiii.  85,  with  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iv.  8,  25). 
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idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted : 
it  is  the  protection  of  society  which  dictates,  and 
the  force  of  society  which  inflicts,  a  measure  of 
punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the  future.' 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  be- 
sides the  chiefs,  the  general  mass  of  freemen  (Xaoi), 
among  whom  stand  out  by  special  names  certain 
professional  men,  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  smith, 
the  leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the 
bard,  and  the  fisherman  ^  We  have  no  means  of 
appreciating  their  condition.  Lots  of  arable  land 
were  assigned  in  special  property  to  individuals, 
with  boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously 
watched*:  but  the  larger  proportion  of  surface  was 
devoted  to  pasture ;  cattle  formed  both  the  chief 
item  in  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief 
means  of  making  payments,  and  the  common  ground 
of  quarrels :  bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities,  are 

^  Odyss.  xTii.  384  ;  xix.  135.  Iliad,  iv.  187 ;  vH.  221.  I  know  no- 
thing which  better  illastrates  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  ^rffuo€pyol — ^the 
herald,  the  prophet,  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  the  bard,  &:c. — than  the 
following  description  of  the  structure  of  an  East  Indian  village  (Mill's 
History  of  British  India,  b.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  266)  :  "A  village  politically  con- 
sideied  resembles  a  corporation  or  township.  Its  proper  establishment 
of  qfficera  and  aervanis  consists  of  the  following  descriptions : — The 
potail,  or  head  inhabitant,  who  settles  disputes  and  collects  the  revenue, 
&c. ;  the  cumum,  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  cultivation,  &c. ;  the  tallier ; 
the  boundary-man ;  the  superintendent  of  tanks  and  water-courses ;  the 
Brahman,  who  performs  the  village  worship ;  the  schoolmaster ;  the 
calendar  Brahman,  or  astrologer,  who  proclaims  the  lucky  or  unpro- 
pitious  periods  for  sowing  or  thrashing ;  the  smith  and  carpenter ;  the 
potter ;  the  washerman  ;  the  barber ;  the  cowkeeper ;  the  doctor ;  the 
dancing- girl,  who  attends  at  rejoicings ;  the  musician  and  the  poet." 

Each  of  these  officers  and  servants  {^rnuotpyoL)  is  remunerated  by  a 
definite  perquisite — so  much  landed  produce — out  of  the  general  crop 
of  the  village  (p.  264). 

'  Iliad,  xii.  421  ;  xxi.  405. 
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the  constant  food  of  every  one^  The  estates  of 
the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended, 
mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree 
also  by  poor  freemen  called  Th^tes,  working  for 
hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The  principal  slaves, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy 
of  confidence :  their  duties  placed  them  away  from 
their  master's  immediate  eye*,  they  had  other 
slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have 
been  well-treated :  the  deep  and  unshaken  attach- 
ment of  Eumaeus  the  swineherd  and  Philoetius  the 
neatherd  to  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  absent 
Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity,  which  Slaves. 
in  that  period  of  insecurity  might  befall  any  one : 
the  chief  who  conducted  a  freebooting  expedition, 
if  he  succeeded,  brought  back  with  him  a  numerous 
troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize® — if  he 
failed,  became  very  likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that 
the  slave  was  often  by  birth,  of  equal  dignity  with 
his  master — ^Eumaeus  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
chief,  conveyed  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and 
sold  by  Phenician  kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave 
of  this  character,  if  he  conducted  himself  well, 

*  Iliad,  i.  155 ;  is.  154  ;  xiv.  122. 

*  Odyaaeas  and  other  chiefs  of  Ithaka  had  oxen^  sheep,  mules,  &c., 
on  the  continent  and  in  Peloponn^us,  under  the  care  of  herdsmen 
(Odyss.  iv.  636  ;  xiv.  100). 

Lenkanor,  king  of  Bosporus,  asks  the  Scythian  Arsakomas — IlSaxL  dc 
fiodciifuiTa,  ^  fr6<ras  Afui^s  ^X*is,  ravra  yap  vfi€is  irXovr^irt ;  (Lucian, 
Toxaris,  c.  45.)  The  enumeration  of  the  property  of  Odysseus  would 
have  placed  the  Poa-Kfiftara  in  the  front  line. 

'  Afiofuzl  d*  Ag  *AxcX€Vf  Xfitaaaro  (Iliad,  xviii.  28  :  compare  also 
Odyss.  i.  397  ;  xxiii.  357  ;  particularly  xvii.  441). 

k2 
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might  often  e^ect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master 
and  placed  in  an  independent  holding^  On  the 
whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not 
present  itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh 
form,  especially  if  we  consider  that  all  the  classes 
of  society  were  then  very  much  upon  a  level  in 
point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction*.  In  the 
absence  of  legal  security  or  an  effective  social 
sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave 
under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good  as 
that  of  the  free  Th^te.  The  class  of  slaves  whose 
lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitiable  were 
the  females — ^more  numerous  than  the  males,  and 
performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  of  the 
house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
harshly  treated  than  the  males,  but  they  were 
charged  with  the  hardest  and  most  exhausting 
labour  which  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief 
required — they  turned  by  hand  the  house-mills, 
which  ground  the  large  quantity  of  flour  con- 
sumed in  his  family^.     This  oppressive  task  was 

^  Odyss.  xiv.  64 ;  xt.  412 ;  see  also  zix.  78  :  Eurykleia  was  also  of 
dignified  birth  (i-  429).  The  questions  put  by  Odysseus  to  Eumaeus,  to 
which  the  speech  above  referred  to  is  an  answer,  indicate  the  proximate 
causes  of  slavery :  "  Was  the  city  of  your  father  sacked  ?  or  were  you 
seized  by  pirates  when  alone  with  your  sheep  and  oxen?"  (Odyss. 
XV.  385.) 

Eumseus  had  purchased  a  slave  for  himself  (Odyss.  xiv.  448). 

'  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  21.  "Dominum  ac  servum  nullis  educationis 
deliciis  dignoscas :  inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eUdem  humo,  degunt«"  &c. 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  1670 

'  Odyss.  vii.  104 ;  xx.  1 16.  Tlie  expression  of  Telemachus,  when  he 
is  proceeding  to  hang  up  the  female  slaves  who  had  misbehavedi  is  bit- 
terly contemptuous : — 

T6mp,  &c.  (Odyss.  xxil.  464.) 
The  humble  establishment  of  Hesiod's  farmer  does  not  possess  a  mill ; 
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performed  generally  by  female  slaves,  in  historical 
as  well  as  in  legendary  Greece  ^  Spinning  and 
waving  was  the  constant  occupation  of  women, 
whether  free  or  slave,  of  every  rank  and  station : 
all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men  and  women 
were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  to  well  as 
PenelopS  is  expert  and  assidaous  at  the  occupation** 
The  daughters  of  Keleos  at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well 
with  their  basins  for  water,  and  Nausikaa  daughter 
of  Alcinous^  joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business 
of  washing  her  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  point  out  the  fierceness  and  insecurity 
of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same  time  note 
with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  man* 
ners :  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro 
in  the  early  Mosaic  narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of 
the  native  Macedonian  chief  (with  whom  the  Te* 
menid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos)  baking 

he  has  nothing  better  than  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding  or 
braising  the  com ;  both  are  constracted,  and  the  wood  cut  .from  the 
trees,  by  his  own  hand  (0pp.  Di.  423),  though  it  seems  that  a  profes- 
sional carpenter  ("the  servant  of  Athind")  is  required  to  put  together 
the  plough  (t.  430).  The  Virgilian  poem  Moretum  (▼.  24)  assigns  a 
hand-miU  even  to  the  humblest  rural  establishment. 

^  See  Lysias,  Or.  1.  p.  93  (De  Cede  Eratosthenis).  Plutarch  (Non 
posse  suaviter vivi secundum  Epicurum,  c.  21.  p.  1101) — Uaxva-KfX^s 
aKrrpls  irpbs  ftCktpf  KUfovfuyri — and  Callimachus  (Hymn,  ad  Delum,  242) 
— ftrfff  ^i  dciXal  Avcrroxecff  ikoytownv  akerpidts — ^notice  the  overworked 
condition  of  these  women. 

The  ''grinding  slaves"  (oXcrptdcp)  are  expressly  named  in  one  of  the 
Laws  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  constitute  the  second  class  in  point 
of  value  among  the  female  slaves  (Law  xi.  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  7)* 

*  Odyss.  iv.  131 ;  zix.  23&. 

'  Odyss.  vi.  96 ;  Hymn,  ad  D6m6tr.  105. 
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her  own  cakes  on  the  hearths  exhibit  a  parallel  in 
this  respect  to  the  Homeric  pictures. 
Tbctcs.  We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the 

common  freemen  generally,  or  the  particular  class 
of  them  called  Th^tes.  These  latter  were  engaged 
for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy 
seasons  of  field  labour :  they  seem  to  have  given 
their  labour  in  exchange  for  board  and  clothing: 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  the 
slaves',  and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed)  pro- 
bably on  the  whole  little  better  off.  The  condition 
of  a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without  a  lot  of 
land  of  his  own,  going  about  from  one  temporary 
job  to  another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and 
no  social  authority  to  look  up  to  for  protection, 
must  have  been  sufiiciently  miserable.  When  Eu- 
maeus  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted 
by  his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  give  him  a  wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of 
land,  near  to  themselves^:  simple  manumission, 
without  these  collateral  advantages,  would  probably 
have  been  no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To 
be  Th^te  in  the  service  of  a  very  poor  farmer  is 
selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human 
hardship :  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  ThSte 
the  same  ample  food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing, 
as  the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus,  while  he  would 
exact  more  severe  labour^.  It  was  probably  among 

*  Herodot.  viii.  137.  *  Odyw.  iv.  643.  •  Odyss.  xiv.  64. 

^  Compare  Odyss.  xi.  490,  with  jcviii.  358.     Clytsemn^stra*  in  the 
Agamemndn  of  ifischylas,  preaches  a  something  similar  doctrine  to 
«  Cassandra, — how  much  kinder  the  apxatonkovroi  d«<nroTa\  were  towards 
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such  smaller  occupants ,  who  could  not  advance  the 
price  necessary  to  purchase  slaves^  and  were  glad 
to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they  did  not  need 
service,  that  the  Thdtes  found  employment :  though 
we  may  conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  amongst 
these  poor  freemen  found  it  preferable  to  accom^ 
pany  some  freebooting  chief  and  to  Uve  by  the 
plunder  acquired  ^  The  exact  Hesiod  advises  his 
farmer,  whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves, 
to  employ  and  maintain  the  ThSte  during  summer-* 
time,  but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is 
completely  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house 
for  the  winter  a  woman  *' without  any  child;" 
who  would  of  course  be  more  useful  than  the  Th^te 
for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season*. 

their  slaves,  than  masters  who  had  risen  by  unexpected  prosperity 
(Agamemn.  1042). 

*  Thocydid.  i.  6.  irpcatovro  vp^s  Xtftmia,  ^yovfievwv  dydp^y  ov  rmv 
ohvvatnvraxwf,  Mpdavs  rov  <r(l>€T€pov  avr&v  €V€Ka,  Ka\  rolg  aaStPtai 
Tpo(f>jjs, 

*  Hesiod,  Opp*  I^i*  ^^9 — i<t>opiui6rjvm,  6fi&s  bfi&ts  rt  Koi  oMs-^ 
and  603: — 

AvTop  Mlv  d^ 

ntbra  plop  KOToBiiai  iiripfitvov  tvhoBi  oUov, 

Al(€tr6(U  iccXofuu*  xak€irfi  If  xm6iropris  ipi^osm 

The  two  words  doiKov  iroitlo'Sat  seem  here  to  be  taken  together  in 
the  sense  of  "  dismiss  the  Thdte,''  or  "  make  him  houseless  " ;  for  when 
put  out  of  his  employer's  house,  he  had  no  residence  of  his  own.  Gott<- 
)ing  (jad  he),  Nitzsch  (ad  Odyss.  iv.  643),  and  Lehrs  (Qusst.  Epic, 
p.  205)  all  construe  Soucov  with  Orira,  and  represent  Hesiod  as  advising 
that  the  houseless  Thdte  should  be  at  that  moment  taken  on,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  summer's  work  was  finished.  Lehrs  (and  seemingly 
Gottling  also),  sensible  that  this  can  never  have  been  the  real  meaning 
of  the  poet,  would  throw  out  the  two  lines  as  spurious.  I  may  remark 
farther  that  the  translation  of  $rfs  given  by  Gottling — villicua — is  inap- 
propriate :  it  includes  the  idea  of  superintendence  over  other  labourers, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  ThSte  in  any  case. 
There  were  a  class  of  poor  free-women  who  made  their  living  by 
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Limited  In  a  State  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have 

and  naviga-  hecD  describing,  Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily 
Homeric  ^  trifling  and  restricted.  Tlie  Homeric  poems  mark 
Greeks.  either  total  ignorance  ol*  great  vagueness  of  appre- 
hension respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  between 
or  adjoining  them.  Libya  and  Egypt  are  supposed 
to  be  very  distant,  and  are  known  only  by  name 
and  hearsay :  indeed  when  thie  city  of  Cyr^ie  was 
founded,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first  Olym* 
piad,  it  was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  Greek 
navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Libya, 
or  was  fit  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists  ^  The 
mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the  Odyssey^  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Corcyra,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  poet:  among  seafaring 
Greeks,  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  former,  since  the  habitual 
track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian  trireme 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus 
to  Sicily,  was  by  Corcyra  and  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
The  Phokseans,  long  afterwards,  were  the  first  Greeks 
who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhenian 
sea^     Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manir 

taking  in  wool  to  spin  and  perhaps  to  weave :  the  exactness  of  their 
dealing  as  well  as  the  poor  profit  which  they  made,  are  attested  by  a 
touching  Homeric  simile  (Riad^xiii.  434).  See  Iliad,  vi.  289 ;  xxiii.749. 
Odyss.  XT.  414. 

'  Herodot.  it.  151.  Compare  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und 
Romer,  part  i.  p.  16-19. 

>  Odyss.  XX.  383 — xxiv.  210.  Tlie  identity  of  the  Homeric  Scheria 
with  Corcyra,  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Thrinakia  with  Sicily,  appear  to 
roe  not  at  all  made  out.  Both  Welcker  and  Klausen  treat  the  Phaea- 
cians  as  purely  mythical  persons  (see  W.  C.  Miiller,  De  CorcyrseorUm 
Republic^,  Gbtting.  1835,  p.  9). 

'  Herodot.  i.  163. 
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fested  ia  Homa*,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents 
to  us  the  names  of  distant  regions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompaniments.       • 
The  Cretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are  Cretans, 

11  -11  •ii/v  Taphians, 

supposed  to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  Phemdans. 
the  coast  of  Acamania),  are  mentioned  as  skilful 
mariners,  and  the  Taphian  Mentis  professes  to  be 
conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged 
for  copper^ ;  but  both  Taphians  and  Cretans  are 
more  corsairs  than  traders^.  The  strong  sense  of 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet 
Hesiod,  and  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early 
Grecian  ship,  attested  by  Thucydidds  (who  points 
out  the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved  ship- 
building which  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to 
demonstrate  the  then  narrow  range  of  nautical  en- 
terprise^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders  at  a 
time  when  Babylon  combined  a  crowded  and  in- 
dustrious population  with  extensive  commerce,  and 
when  the  Phenician  merchant  ships  visited  in  one 
direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps 
even  the  island  of  Ceylon — in  another  direction, 
the  British  islands. 

The  Phenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient 
Jew,  exhibits  the  type  of  character  belonging  to 
the  latter  with  greater  enterprise  and  ingenuity, 

^  Nitzach,  ad  Odyaa.  i.  181 ;  Strabo,  i.  p.  6.  The  situation  of  Temesa, 
whether  it  is  to  be  placed  in  Italy  or  in  Cyprus,  has  been  a  disputed 
point  among  critics  both  ancient  and  modern. 

'  Odyss.  XT.  426.  Td^toi,  Xi^ioropcf  avdp€s ;  and  xvi.  426.  Hymn  to 
D^radtdr,  v.  123. 

'  Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  615-684 ;  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still  dif- 
ferent from^  and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  crafty  trader  turning  to  profit  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  others — ^bringing  them  ornaments, 
decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of 
the  loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  received  landed  produce, 
skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  only  commodities  which 
even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times 
had  to  offer — ^prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dis- 
honest gain,  in  any  manner  which  chance  might 
throw  in  his  way^  He  is  however  really  a  trader, 
not  undertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  surprise  and  plunder,  and  standing  di- 
Natureof  stiuguished  in  this  respect  from  the  Tyrrhenian, 
nide'airhi.  Cretan,  or  Taphian  pirate.  Tin,  ivory  and  electrum, 
HOTtter.^^    all  of  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  Homeric 

»  OdysB.  xiv.  290;  xv.  416.— 

^oivi{  fjjkBtp  ayf^p,  tkirarr/Kta  tl^s, 

TpJucrris,  ts  di)  iroXX^  km  apBpJanoiiruf  i^pyti. 

The  interesting  narrative  given  by  Eamtras,  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  fell  into  slavery,  is  a  vivid  picture  of  Phenician  dealing  (compare 
Herodot.  i.  2-4.  Iliad,  vi.  290  ;•  zziii.  743).  Paris  is  there  reported  to 
have  visited  Bidon,  and  brought  from  thence  women  eminent  for  skill 
at  the  loom.  The  Cyprian  Verses  (see  the  Ailment,  ap.  Duntzer,  p.  17) 
affirmed  that  Pftris  had  landed  at  Sidon,  and  attacked  and  captured  the 
city.    Taphian  corsairs  kidnapped  slaves  at  Sidon  (Odyss.  xv.  424). 

The  ornaments  or  trinkets  (aOvpfiara)  which  the  Phenician  merchant 
carries  with  him,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  dcudoXa  iroXX^,  Il6fmas  rt 
ypofiirras  ff  Ikucas,  &c.,  which  Hdphaestus  was  employed  in  fabricating 
(Iliad,  xviii.  400)  under  the  protection  of  Thetis. 

"  Fallacissimum  esse  genus  Phoenikum  omnia  monumenta  vetustatis 
atque  omnes  historic  nobis  prodiderunt."  (Cicero,  Orat.  Trium.  partes 
inedits,  ed.  Mali,  1815,  p.  13.) 
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poems,  were  the  fruit  of  Phenician  trade  \ivith 
the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East^  Thucydidds 
tells  us  that  the  Phenicians  and  Carians,  in  very 
^arly  periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
.^gean,  and  we  know,  from  the  striking  remnant 
of  their  mining  works  which  Herodotus  himself  saw 
in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  that  they  had 
once  extracted  gold  from  the  mountains  of  that 
island — ^at  a  period  indeed  very  far  back,  since  their 
occupation  must  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  the 


'  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Homer,  wbo  naes  the  word  lKi<\>at 
eiclaeively  to  mean  that  substance,  not  to  signify  the  animal. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  especially  with  the  various  shades  of  purple,  was 
in  after-ages  one  of  the  special  excellences  of  the  Phenicians:  yet 
Homer,  where  he  alludes  in  a  simile  to  dyeing  or  staining,  introduces 
a  Msonian  or  Carian  woman  as  the  performer  of  the  process,  not  a 
Phenician  (Iliad,  iv.  141). 

What  the  electrum  named  in  the  Homeric  poems  really  is  cannot  be 
positively  determined.  The  word  in  antiquity  meant  two  different 
things :  1.  amber;  2.  an  impure  gold,  containing  as  much  as  one-fifth 
or  more  of  silver  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4).  The  passages  in  which  we 
read  the  word  in  the  Odjrssey  do  not  positively  exclude  either  of  these 
meanings;  but  they  present  to  us  electrum  so  much  in  juxtaposition 
with  gold  and  silver  each  separately,  that  perhaps  the  second  meaning 
is  more  probable  than  the  first.  Herodotus  understands  it  to  mean 
amber  (iii.  115) ;  Sophoclte,  on  the  contrary,  employs  it  to  designate  a 
metal  akin  to  gold  (Antigone,  1033). 

See  the  dissertation  of  Buttmaun,  appended  to  his  collection  of  essays 
called  Mythologua,  vol.  ii.  p.  337 ;  also  Beckmann,  History  of  Inven- 
tions, vol.  iv.  p.  12,  Engl.  Transl.  "  The  ancients  (observes  the  latter) 
used  as  a  peculiar  metal  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  because  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  them,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  electrum." 

Beckmann  doubts  whether  the  oldest  Kaaalnpos  of  the  Greeks  was 
really  tin  i  he  rather  thinks  that  it  was  "  the  «faiiiiiiiii  of  the  Romans, 
the  werk  of  our  smelting-houses, — that  is,  a  mixture  of  lead,  silver,  and 
other  accidental  metals"  {^nd.  p.  20).  The  Greeks  of  Massalia  procured 
tin  from  Britain,  through  Gaul,  by  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone 
(Dioddr.  v.  22). 
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settlement  of  the  poet  Archilochus^  But  very  few 
of  the  islands  in  the  iEgean  were  rich  in  sudi 
valuable  products,  and  it  was  not  in  the  usual 
course  of  Phenician  proceeding  to  occupy  islands^ 
except  where  there  was  an  adjoining  mainland  with 
which  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The  traffic  of  the 
latter  required  no  permanent  settlement :  such  oc-> 
casional  visitors  were  convenient  to  enable  a  Greek 
chief  both  to  tarn  his  captives  to  account,  to  get 
rid  of  slaves  or  friendless  Thdtes  who  were  trouble- 
some, and  to  supply  himself  with  the  metals,  pre- 
cious as  well  as  useful*.  Tlie  halls  of  Alcinous  and 
Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper  and  electrum ; 
and  large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal — ^gold^ 
copper  and  iron — are  stored  up  in  the  treasure- 
chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs^.  Coined 
money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age :  the  trade 
carried  on  is  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to 
the  metals,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Homeric  descriptions  universally  suppose  copper, 
and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  By  what  process  the  copper 
was  tempered  and  hardened,  so  as  to  serve  the 

'  Herodot.  ii.  44  ;  vi.  47*  Archiloch.  Fragm.  21-22,  ed.  Gaiflf.  OBno« 
mau8  ap.  Eoseb.  Pnep.  £▼.  vi.  7>    Thucyd.  i.  12. 

The  Greeks  connected  this  Phenician  settlement  in  Thasos  with  the 
legend  of  Cadmus  and  his  sister  Eur6pa :  Thasos,  the  eponymus  of  the 
island,  was  brother  of  Cadmus.  (Herod,  ti.) 

'  The  angry  Laomed6n  threatens,  when  Puseid6n  and  Apollo  ask 
from  him  (at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitude)  the  stipulated 
wages  of  their  labour,  to  cut  off  their  ears  and  send  them  off  to  some 
distant  islands  (Iliad,  xxi.  454).  Compare  xxiv.  752.  Odyss.  xx.  383; 
xviii.  83« 

'  Odyss.  iv.  73 ;  vii.  85 ;  xxi.  61.     Iliad,  ii.  226 ;  vi.  47. 
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purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know^ ;  but  the 
use  of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age, 
though  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this 
change  to  have  been  already  introduced*. 

The  mode  of  fighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  ^JJJJJJJj 
is  not  less  different  from  the  historical  times,  than  of  Aghting 
the  material  of  which  their  arms  were  composed.  Homtnc 
The  Hoplites,  or  heavy^armed  infantry  of  historical  ^"***' 
Greece,  maintained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed 
line,  dialing  the  enemy  with  their  spears  pro- 

^  See  Millin,  Min^ralogie  Homerique,  p.  74.  That  there  Bie,  how- 
erer,  modes  of  tempering  copper,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  the  hardness  of 
steel,  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus. 

The  Massagetie  employed  only  copper — qo  iron — ^for  their  weapons 
(Herodot  i.  215). 

'  Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  150-420.  The  examination  of  the  various  mat- 
ters of  antiquity  discoverable  throughoot  the  north  of  Europe,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen,  recognises  a  distinc- 
tion of  tiiree  successive  ages : — 1.  Implements  and  arms  of  stone,  bone, 
wood,  &c. ;  little  or  no  use  of  metals  at  all ;  clothing  made  of  skins. 
3.  Implements  and  arms  of  copper  and  gold,  or  rather  bronze  and  gold ; 
little  or  no  silver  or  iron :  articles  of  gold  and  electrum  are  found  be- 
longing to  this  age,  but  none  of  silver,  nor  any  evidences  of  writing. 
3.  The  age  which  follows  this  has  belonging  to  it  arms  of  iron,  articles 
of  silver,  and  some  Runic  inscriptions :  it  is  the  last  age  of  northern 
paganism,  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of  Christianity  (Leit- 
faden  zur  N5rdischen  Alterthumskunde^  pp*  31#  67 p  63,  Copenhagen, 
1837). 

The  Homeric  age  coincides  with  the  second  of  these  two  periods. 
Silver  is  comparatively  little  mentioned  in  Homer,  while  both  bronze 
and  gold  are  familiar  metals.  Iron  also  is  rare,  and  seems  employed 
only  for  agricultural  purposes — XftwrSv  re,  x**^^^  ^  ^^^»  ia^ijra 
9  v<f>ain7fp  (Iliad,  vi.  48 ;  Odyss.  ii.  338 ;  xiii.  136).  The  ■xpwr6xoot 
and  the  xoXxrvr  are  both  known  in  Homer,  but  workers  in  silver  and 
iron  are  not  known  by  any  special  name  (Odyss.  iii.  425-436). 

"  The  hatchet,  wimble,  plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  the 
square,  and  the  compass."  (Gillies,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  ii.  p.  61.) 

The  Grauls  known  to  Polybius,  seemingly  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  only, 
possessed  all  their  property  in  cattle  and  gold — 3p€fifiaTa  xaX  x/>v(r6r, — 
on  account  of  the  easy  transportability  of  both  (Polyb.  ii.  17). 
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tended  at  even  distance,  and  coming  thus  to  close 
conflict  without  breaking  their  rank:  there  were 
special  troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.  armed  with 
missiles,  but  the  hoplite  had  no  weapon  to  employ 
in  this  manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  employ  the 
spear  as  a  missile,  and  launch  it  with  tremendous 
force :  each  of  them  is  mounted  in  his  war-chariot 
drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to  contain  the 
warrior  and  his  charioteer ;  in  which  latter  capa- 
city a  friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to 
serve.  He  advances  in  this  chariot  at  full  speed, 
in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  hurls  his  spear 
against  the  enemy :  sometimes  indeed  he  will  fight 
on  foot  and  hand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually 
near  to  receive  him  if  he  chooses,  or  to  ensure  his 
retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  come 
forward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular  step  or 
evenly-maintained  line,  and  make  their  attack  in 
the  same  way  by  hurling  their  spears.  Each  chief 
wore  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a  short  dagger, 
besides  his  two  spears  to  be  launched  forward :  the 
spear  was  also  used,  if  occasion  served,  as  a  weapon 
for  thrust.  Every  man  was  protected  by  shield, 
helmet,  breastplate  and  greaves:  but  the  armour 
of  the  chiefs  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
common  men,  while  they  themselves  were  both 
stronger  and  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  There  were  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  general  equipment  and  proceed- 
ing was  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalised  as  it  is  in  the 
Iliad,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  the  contrast 
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which  it  presents,  with  those  inflexible  ranks  and  ^^^^ 
that  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  miutuy 
down  the  Persian  throng  at  Piatsea  and  CunaxaS  historical 
is  such  as  to  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  general  ^"**^*^* 
difference  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece. 
In  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward, 
in  prominent  relief,  while  the  remainder  is  a  mere 
unorganised  and  inefiective  mass:   in  the  latter, 
these  units  have  been  combined  into  a  svstem,  in 
which  every  man,  officer  and  soldier,  has  his  as- 
signed place  and  duty,  and  the  victory,  when  gained, 
is  th»  joint  work  of  all.     Pre-eminent  individual 
prowess  is  indeed  materially  abridged,  if  not  wholly 
excluded — no   man  can  do  more  than   maintain 
his  station  in  the  line*:  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  grand  purposes,  aggressive  or  defensive,  for 
which  alone  arms  are   taken   up,  become  more 
assured  and  easy,  and  long-sighted  combinations 
of  the   general   are   rendered  for  the  first   time 
practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of 
men  to  obey  him.     In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil 
society,  we  have  to  remark  a  similar  transition — 

*  Tyrteos,  in  his  military  expressions,  seems  to  conceive  the  Homeric 
mode  of  hurling  the  spear  as  still  prevalent — d6pv  d'  tvr^kfuos  /3d \- 
\ovTts  (Fragm.  ix.  Gaisford).  Either  he  had  his  mind  prepossessed 
with  the  Homeric  array,  or  else  the  close  order  and  conjunct  spears  of 
the  hoplites  had  not  yet  been  introduced  during  the  second  Messenian 
war. 

Thiersch  and  Schneidewin  would  substitute  iroXXovrcr  in  place  of 
/SoXXoiTff.  Euripidds  (Androm.  695)  has  a  similar  expression,  yet  it 
does  not  apply  well  to  hoplites ;  for  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  hoplite 
consisted  in  carrying  his  spear  steadily  :  hopar^v  Kivrjais  betokens  a  dis- 
orderly march  and  the  want  of  steady  courage  and  self-possession.  See 
the  remarks  of  Brasidas  upon  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians  under  Cleon 
at  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  v.  6). 

'  Euripid.  Andromach.  696. 
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Analogous  we  pass  from  HSraklSs,  Thfiseus,  Jasdn,  Achilles, 
mUitary  to  Solon,  Pythagora8  and  Periklfis — ^from  •'the 
Sd^r  shepherd  of  his  people,"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which 
*°^^'  Homer  depicts  the  good  side  of  the  heroic  king,)  to 
the  legislator  who  introduces,  and  the  statesman 
who  maintains,  a  preconcerted  system  by  which 
willing  citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.  If 
commanding  individual  talent  is  not  always  to  be 
found,  the  whole  community  is  so  trained  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders ; 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being 
predetermined  in  the  social  order,  according  to 
principles  more  or  less  wisely  laid  down.  The 
contrast  is  similar,  and  the  transition  equally  re-^ 
markable,  in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture. 
In  fact,  the  military  organization  of  the  Grecian 
republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  have 
played  in  human  affairs:  their  superiority  over 
other  contemporary  nations  in  this  respect  is  hardly 
less  striking  than  it  is  in  many  others,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this 
history. 
Fortifica.  Eveu  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics, 
towna.  the  Greeks  could  effect  little  against  a  walled  city, 
whilst  the  heroic  weapons  and  array  were  still  less 
available  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  For- 
tifications are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  con- 
siderable notice.  There  was  a  time,  we  are  told, 
in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  villages 
derived  a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls, 
but  merely  from  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access. 
They  were  not  built  immediately  upon  the  shore. 
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ar  close  upon  any  conveoieiit  landing-place,  but  at 
some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which 
could  not  be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled 
without  difficulty.  It  was  thought  sufficient  at  that 
time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  marauding  sur- 
prise :  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — 
as  the  chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  di- 
minished and  industry  increased — these  uninviting 
abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  convenient  sites 
on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath  ;  or  a  portion  of 
the  latter  was  enclosed  within  larger  boundaries 
and  joined  on  to  the  original  foundation,  which 
thus  became  the  Acropolis  of  the  new  town.  Thdbes, 
Athens,  Argos,  &c.  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of 
cities ;  but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
deserted  sites  on  hiU-tops,  still  retaining  even  in 
historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habitation, 
and  some  of  them  still  bearing  the  name  of  the 
old  towns.  Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cr6te, 
in  ^gina  and  Rhodes,  in  portions  of  Mount  Ida  and 
Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be  perceived'. 

^  *H  waKmitTrSkis'm  JSgina  (Herodot.  vL  88)  ;  ^Atmrndkaia  in  Samus 
(Polysen.  i.  23.  2 ;  Etymol.  Magn.  v.  *Atmm£koua) :  it  became  seem- 
ingly the  acropolis  of  the  subsequent  city. 

About  the  deserted  sites  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Crftte,  see  Theo- 
phrasttts,  De  Ventis,  v.  13,  ed.  Schneider,  p.  762. 

The  site  of  UdKaia-iaf^t  in  Mount  Ida, — iir6v»  KifipifPos  Kara  t6 
fterc^porarov  T^^ldtff  (Strabo,  ziii.  p.  607) ;  v<mpop  ^4  Kortvrtptt  ara^ 
^tots  idijKovra  cir  n)v  pvv  2taf^i¥  i»^tT€iKl<rBri<rap.  Paphos  in  Cyprus  was 
the  same  distance  below  the  ancient  PaUs- Paphos  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683). 

Near  Mantineia  in  Arcadia  was  situated  6pos  iv  rf  ireSltj^,  rit  tfHinta 
$Ti  Mmrnv€ias  txov  r^ff  Apxatas'  JCoXctrm  de  r^  x^P^^  ^^'  if^f'  IlrftXiff 
(Pausan.  viii.  12,  4).  See  a  similar  statement  about  the  lofty  sites  of  the 
ancient  town  of  OrchomenuB  (in  Arcadia)  (Pans.  viii.  13,  2),  of  Nonakris 
(viii.  17.  5),  of  Lusi  (viii.  18,  3),  Lykoreia  on  Parnassus  (Paus.  x.  6,  2 ; 
I  Strabo,  ix.  p.418). 

Clompare  also  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  2.  p.  678-679 :  he  traces  these  lofly 
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Earliest  re-       Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  con- 
fidences of..  ••!  /.  11  IJIJII.  'J 

the  Greeks  tmuous  Circle  01  Wall  would  hardly  be  required  as 
h^o!\oft7  ^^  additional  means  of  defence,  and  would  often  be 
and  difficult  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground.  But  Thucydid6s  represents  the  earliest 
Greeks — those  whom  he  conceives  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war, — as  living  thus  universally  in  unfortified 
villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poverty,  rude- 
ness, and  thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow. 
Oppressed  and  held  apart  from  each  other  by  per- 
petual fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  the  senti- 
ment of  fixed  abodes — they  were  unwilling  even  to 
plant  fruit-trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  ga- 
thering the  produce — and  were  always  ready  to  dis- 
lodge, because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  staying, 
and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  any  where. 
He  compares  them  to  the  mountaineers  of  iEtolia 
and  of  the  Ozolian  Locris  in  his  own  time,  who 
dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or 
no  inter-communication,  always  armed  and  fighting, 
and  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and 
their  woods  ^ — clothed  in  undrest  hides,  and  eating 
raw  meat. 

and  craggy  dwelliogs,  general  among  the  earliest  Grecian  townships,  to 
the  commencement  of  human  society  after  an  extensive  delage,  which 
had  covered  all  the  lower  grounds  and  left  only  a  few  survivors. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  2.  ^auftrai  yiip  ^  vthf  'EXX^r  KokovfUtnj,  ov  irdXcu  PtpaUn 
oUcoviUvti,  aXX^  /AcroMurrairciff  re  cZaxu  rh  vpArtpa,  Koi  fiqiU»s  ^Kotrroi 
H^¥  iavT&y  auroKtinoirns,  /3ia(($/A€voi  vird  ruf&p  dtl  wkti^pttW  rtfs  yitp 
ifinopUu  ovK  oCoTif,  ovd*  lirt/uywyns  adcAr  dXXi;Xocff,  o0re  Korii  yrjv  ofht 
hth  Bakda-afit,  Ptft6fi*voi  di  rh  abr&v  €Katrroi  Saw  airoQw,  icai  vtpwvaiap 
XfniluBrm¥  ovk  fyoyr€t  ovdi  yijp  <tnfrtvo¥T€t,  JldiyXoy  hw  Sncrt  rtf  ^A^y. 
Koi  aT€ixiar»v  dfjM  Swrt^v,  SXXos  af^aipiri<r€TaL,  r^f  re  Koff  ^ftipop  dpay- 
Koiou  rpoipfjs  noPTaxov  Ay  ffycvfttvoi  twucpaniw,  ov  ;^aXeir&£  aniunaravro, 
Koi  di*  avT6  o(h'€  firy^Bwi  irdXcttv  laxyov,  oOt€  r^  SXXjj  irapaaKwj, 

About  the  distant  and  unfortified  villages  and  rude  habits  of  the  £to- 
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The  picture  given  by  Thucydidfis,  of  these  very 
early  and  unrecorded  times,  can  only  be  taken  as 
conjectural — ^the  conjectures  indeed  of  a  statesman 
anda  philosopher, — generalised  too,  in  part,  from  the 
many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  expul- 
sion of  chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary 
poems.    The  Homeric  poems,  however,  present  to 
us  a  different  picture.  They  recognise  walled  towns,  Homcnc 
fixed  abodes,  dtrong  local  attachments,  hereditary  cognises 
individual  property  in  land,  vineyards  planted  and  towns,  in. 
carefully  cultivated,  established  temples  of  the  gods,  propeny, 
and  splendid  palaces  of  the  chiefs*.     The  descrip-  fo^lu™"*^ 
tion  of  Thucydidfis  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of  so-  t«chments. 
ciety,  and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which  the 
poet  himself  conceives  as  antiquated  and  barbarous 
— to  the  savage  Cyclopes  who  dwell  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plough, 
without  vine-  or  fruit-culture,  without  arts  or  in- 
struments-*- or  to  the  primitive  settlement  of  Dar- 
danus  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground  of  Ida, 
while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors to  found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain  ^.   Ilium 

liana  and  Locrians,  see  Thucyd.  iu.  94 ;  Pausan.  x.  38,  3 :  alto  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gaule,  Polyb.  ii.  17* 

Both  Thucydid^  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  conceived  the  Homeric 
period  as  mainly  analogous  to  the  /Sop/Sopoi  of  their  own  day — Avci 
d*  *Api<mT€kfif  Xeynp,  &n  roiavra  del  iroui  *Ofirjpos  oJa  fjp  rdrv*  fjv  hi 
TtHovra  rik  iroXcu^  oUanp  jcal  vvv  cy  roif  jSap/Sopoir  (Schol.  Hiad.  x.  161). 

>  Odyss.  vi.  10 ;  respecting  Nausithous,  past  king  of  the  Phseacians : 
'Afi^l  dc  retxoff  Tkaaat  irSKti,  Koi  iMyMro  oUovt, 
Kal  mpwt  iroifitn  Bt&v,  Jcal  ibaaaar  apovpas* 

The  irineyard,  olive-ground  and  garden  of  Laertes,  is  a  model  of 
careful  cultivation  (Odyss.  xxiv.  245)  ;  see  also  the  Shield  of  Achilles 
(Iliad,  xviii.  641-580),  and  the  Kalydonian  plain  (Iliad,  ix.  676). 

*  Odyss.  X.  I06>1 15  ;  Iliad,  xx.  216. 

l2 
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or  Troy  representB  the  perfection  of  Homeric  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containing  temples 
of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  palace  of  Priam,  and  sur-* 
rounded  by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods : 
while  the  antecedent  form  of  ruder  society,  which 
the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of  that 
which  the  theory  of  Thucydid6s  ascribes  to  his  own 
early  semi-barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Greece  had, 
even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached  a  level  higher 
than  that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Locrians  of  the  days 
of  Thucydid^.  The  remains  of  Mycenae  and  Tirjms 
demonstrate  the  massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of  archi* 
tecture  employed  in  those  early  days:  but  we  may  re- 
mark, that  while  modern  observers  seem  inclined  to 
treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing, 
and  significant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucy- 
didds,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place. 
Means  of  and  labours  to  elude  the  inference,  which  might  be 
^rior^o**'  deduced  from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of 
aiuMdc?^  the  grandeur  of  Agamemn6n^  Such  fortifications 
supplied  a  means  of  defence  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  attack :  even  in  historical  Greece,  and 
after  the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no  city 
could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  stratagem,  or 
by  ruining  the  country  around,  and  thus  depriving 
the  inhabitants  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  And 
in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time,  Troy 
and  Thdbes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem 

'  Thocyd.  i.  10.  Kal  ori  fiiw  MvKrjviu  fUKphv  j^y,  fj  e?  ri  twv  ron  ir6' 
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of  the  wooden  horse^  while  the  latter  is  evacuated 
by  its  citizens,  under  the  warning  of  the  gods,  after 
their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defence 
over  those  of  attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of 
the  grand  promotive  causes  both  of  the  growth  of 
civic  life  and  of  the  general  march  of  human  im- 
provement. It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions 
of  mankind  first  to  maintain  their  acquisitions 
against  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  ruder  and 
poorer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient 
organisation — and  ultimately,  when  their  organisa- 
tion has  been  matured,  both  to  acquire  predomi- 
nance, and  to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disciplined 
habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies.  The 
important  truth  here  stated  is  illustrated  not  less  by 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by  that  of  mo- 
dem Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Homeric 
chief,  combining  superior  rank  with  superior  force, 
and  ready  to  rob  at  every  convenient  opportunity, 
greatly  resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  circumstances  absorb  him  more  easily 
into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent  po- 
tentate into  the  member  of  a  governing  aristo- 
cracy'.   Traffic  by  sea  continued  to  be  beset  with 

^  NageUbach,  HomeriBcbe  Tbeologie,  AbBchn.  v.  sect.  54.  Hesiod 
strongly  condemns  robbery-^A«^f  ayoB^,  ipira^  di  kok^p  Baponto  ^^rtipa 
(Opp.  Di.  356,  comp.  320) ;  but  tiie  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  heroic 
poetry  seems  not  to  go  against  it — ^it  is  looked  npon  as  a  natural 
employment  of  superior  force — AMfwroi  d*  ayaBol  dciX&v  M  damu 
tounv  (Athense.  ▼.  p.  178  ;  comp.  Pindar»  Fragm.  48,  ed.  Dissen.)  :  the 
long  spear,  sword  and  breastplate,  of  the  Cretan  Hybreas,  constitute 
his  wealth  (Skolion  27,  p.  877  ;  Poet.  Lyric,  ed.  Bergk),  wherewith  he 
ploughs  and  reaps — while  the  unwarlike,  who  dare  not  or  cannot  wield 
these  weapons,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  call  him  The  Great  King.    The 
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Habitual  danger  from  pirates,  long  after  it  had  become  tole- 
rably  assured  by  land :  the  "  wet  ways"  have  always 
been  the  last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and 
the  iBgean  in  particular  has  in  all  times  suffered 
more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity.  The 
aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were  of  course 

feeling  is  different  in  the  later  age  of  Demetrius  Poliork^^s  (about 
310  B.C.) ;  in  the  Ithyphallic  Ode  addressed  to  him  at  his  entrance  into 
Athens^  robbery  is  treated  as  worthy  only  of  ^tolians : — 

A1t»\ik6p  yiip  dpiraatu  rii  t&p  irtkas, 

(Poet.  Lyr.  xzv.  p.  453,  ed.  Schneid.) 

The  robberies  of  powerful  men,  and  even  highway  robbery  generally, 
found  considerable  approving  sentiment  in  the  middle  ages.  "All 
Europe  (observes  Mr.  Hallam,  Hist.  Mid.  Ag.  ch.  yiii.  part  3,  p.  247) 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during  the  middle  ages :  and  though 
England  was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of  private  war  than  most 
nations  on  the  continent,  we  should  find,  could  we  recover  the  local 
annals  of  every  country,  such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from  the  liberty  which  served  to 

engender  it Highway  robbery  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  sort  of 

national  crime We  know  how  long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived 

in  tradition ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  betters,  have  been  permitted 
to  redeem  by  a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just  ignominy  of  extensive 
crimes.  These  indeed  were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause :  but  when 
such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  could  exult,  that  more  Englishmen 
were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year  than  French  in  seven— and  that, 
(f  an  Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another  having  riches,  tohich  may  be 
taken  from  him  by  might,  he  trill  not  spare  to  do  so, — it  may  be  perceived 
how  thoroughly  these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the  public  mind." 

The  robberies  habitually  committed  by  the  noblesse  of  Ftance  and 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages,  so  much  worse  than  any  thing  in 
England — and  those  of  the  Highland  chiefs  even  in  later  times — ^are  too 
well-known  to  need  any  references :  as  to  France,  an  ample  catalogue 
is  set  forth  in  Dulaure's  Histoire  de  la  Noblesse  (Paris,  1792).  The 
confederations  of  the  German  cities  chiefly  originated  in  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  roads  and  rivers  open  for  the  transit  of  men  and  goods 
against  the  nobles  who  infested  the  high  roads.  Scaliger  might  have 
foond  a  parallel  to  the  Xgcrrol  of  the  heroic  ages  in  the  noblesse  of  la 
Rouergue  as  it  stood  even  in  the  l6th  century,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  In  Comitatu  Rodez  pessimi  sunt :  nobilitas  ibi  latrocina- 
tur  :  nee  possunt  reprimi"  (ap.  Dulaure,  c.  9). 
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most  numerous  in  those  earliest  times  when  the 
^gean  was  not  yet  an  Hellenic  sea,  and  when 
many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not  by  Greeks, 
but  by  Carians,  perhaps  by  Phenicians :  the  num« 
ber  of  Carian  sepulchres  discovered  in  the  sacred 
island  of  Delus  seems  to  attest  such  occupation  as 
an  historical  fact^  According  to  the  legendary  ac- 
count, espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucy- 
did6s,  it  was  the  Cretan  M in6s  who  subdued  these 
islands  and  established  his  sons  as  rulers  in  them ; 
either  expelling  the  Carians  or  reducing  them  to 
servitude  and  tribute^.  Thucydidds  presumes  that 
he  must  of  course  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order 
to  enable  his  tribute  to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like 
the  Athenians  during  the  time  of  their  hegemony^. 
Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Min6s  I  have 
already  remarked  in  another  place :  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  repeat,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long 
subsequent  to  Min6s  in  the  current  chroDology)  we 
find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honourable 
estimation,  as  Thucydid6s  himself  emphatically  tells 
us :  he  remarks  moreover  that  the  vessels  of  those 
early  days  were  only  half-decked,  built  and  equipped 
after  the  piratical  fashion^,  in  a  manner  upon 
which  the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back 
with  disdain :  improved  and  enlarged  ship-building, 
and  the  trireme,  or  ship  with  three  banks  of  oars, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  4-8.  rrjs  yvv  ''EWrjviiojs  Bdkatr^s, 

*  Herodot.  i.  171 ;  Thucyd.  i.  4-8.  Isokratfis  (Panathenaie,  p.  241) 
takes  credit  to  Athena  for  having  finally  expelled  the  Carians  out  of 
these  islands  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  4.  r6  r€  \jjimK6v  »s  tlicbs,  leaBgpti  cV  r^s  ^aXacrcn}^ 
ff^*  50*01^  ffbvvaro,  rov  ras  trpoavdovs  fjMkkov  tcvoi  avn^. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  10.  r^  naXcu^  Tp6w^  XjiurfUKwrtpov  ir<ip€a'Ktva<rfUva, 
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common  for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Persian 
invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity 
and  importance  of  the  Corinthians,  three  quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  first  Olympiad  \     Corinth, 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from 
its  remarkable  situation  on  the  Isthmus,  and  from  its 
two  harbours  of  Lechseum  and  Kenchreae,  the  one 
on  the  Corinthian,  the  other  on  the  Sarftnic  gulf.  It 
thus  supplied  a  convenient  connection  between 
Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^gean 
sea  on  the  other,  without  imposing  upon  the  timid 
navigator  of  those  days  the  necessity  of  circum- 
navigating Peloponnesus. 
Extended        The  extcnsiou  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  ii 
caTknow.*   manifested  by  a  comparison  of  the  Homeric  with 
H^^*  *  the  Hesiodic  poems ;  in  respect  to  knowledge  of 
^"J^    places  and  countries — the  latter  being  probably 
!?*^  referable  to  dates  between  b.c.  740  and  b.c.  640. 

In  Homer,  acquaintance  is  shown  (the  accuracy  of 
such  acquaintance  however  being  exaggerated  by 
Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  continental 
Greece  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  with  Cr^te 
and  the  principal  islands  of  the  iElgean,  and  with 
Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia  Minor 
between  Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lycia  south- 
ward :  the  Sikels  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of  that  poem,  but 
nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or 
the  realities  of  the  western  world :  Libya,  Egypt, 
and  Phoenice,  are  known  by  name  and  by  vague 
hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  mentioned  as  '*  the 

^  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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river  Egypt:"  while  the  Eoxine  crea  is  not  men- 
tioned at  siV.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister,  the  Phasis  and  the  Eri- 
danus,  are  all  specified  by  name^ ;  Monnt  ^tna^ 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Ligurians  in  the  west,  and  the 
Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also  noticed*.  Indeed 
within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
cities  of  Corcyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from 
Corinth — ^the  first  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a  new  charac- 
ter both  to  the  s^uth  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  A»tronomy 
the  Homeric  Greek,  it  has  already  been  remarked  uc*. 
that  he  connected  together  the  sensible  phaenomena 
which  form  the  subject  matter  of  these  sciences 
by  threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to 
which  the  real  analogies  among  them  were  made 
subordinate ;  and  that  these  analogies  did  not  be- 
gin to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  re- 
ligious element  by  which  they  had  been  at  first 
overlaid,  until  the  age  of  Thales, — coinciding  as 
that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportunities 
for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The 
Greeks  obtained  access  in  both  of  these  countries 

'  See  Voelcker,  Homeriaehe  Geographies  ch.  iiL  sect.  55-63.  He 
bae  brought  to.  bear  much  learniDg  and  ingenuity  to  identify  the  places 
Tisited  by  Odysseus  with  real  lands,  but  the  attempt  is  not  successful. 
Compare  also  Ukert,  Horn.  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  14,  and  the  valuable  trea- 
tises of  J.  H.  Voss,  Aiie  Wekhmde,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
bis  Kritische  Bliitter  (Stuttgart,  1838),  pp.  245-413.  Voss  is  the 
father  of  just  views  respecting  Homeric  geography. 

>  Hfsiod.  Theog.  338-340. 
.   *  Hesiod.  Theogon.  1016;  Hesiod.  Fragm.  190-194*  ed.  Gottliog; 
Strabo,  i.  p.  16 ;  vii.  p.  300.  Compart  Ukert,  Geographie  der  Griechen 
und  Homer,  i.  p.  37- 
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to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astronomical  observations^ 
to  the  use  of  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  and  to  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year  ^ 
than  that  which  serred  as  the  basis  of  their  various 
lunar  periods.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  also 
acquired  from  the  Babylonians  the  conception  of 
**  the  pole/'  or  of  the  heavens  as  a  complete  hollow 
sphere,  revolving  round  and  enclosing  the  earth : 
and  this  idea,  an  important  departure  from  the  Ho- 
meric .point  of  view,  was  either  adopted  from  them 
or  imagined  by  Thales — ^who  still  however  conti- 
nued to  treat  the  earth  as  a  flat,  round,  thick  plate, 

'  We  have  very  little  informatioD  respecting  the  early  Grecian  mode 
of  computing  time,  and  we  know  that  though  all  the  different  states 
computed  by  lunar  periods,  yet  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  different 
names  of  months  as  well  as  different  days  of  beginning  and  ending 
their  months.  All  their  immediate  computations  however  were  made 
by  months :  the  lunar  period  was  their  immediate  standard  of  reference 
for  determining  their  festivals  and  for  othor  purposes,  the  solar  period 
being  resorted  to  only  as  a  corrective,  to  bring  the  same  months  con- 
stantly into  the  same  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  original  month  had 
thirty  days,  and  was  divided  into  three  decads,  as  it  continued  to  be 
during  the  times  of  historical  Athens  (Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  766) .  In  order 
to  bring  this  lunar  period  more  nearly  into  harmony  vrith  the  sun,  they 
intercalated  every  year  an  additional  month :  so  that  their  years  included 
alternately  twelve  months  and  thirteen  months,  each  month  of  thirty  days. 
This  period  was  called  a  Dieteris — sometimes  a  Trieteris.  Solon  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced  the  fashion  of  months  differing  in  length,  varying 
alternately  from  thirty  to  twenty-nine  days.  It  appears  however  that 
Herodotus  had  present  to  his  mind  the  Dieteric  cycle,  or  years  alterna- 
ting between  thirteen  months  and  twelve  months  (each  month  of  thirty 
days),  and  no  other  (Herodot.  i.  32  ;  compare  ii.  104).  As  astrono- 
mical knowledge  improved,  longer  and  more  elaborate  periods  were 
calculated,  exhibiting  a  nearer  correspondence  between  an  integral 
number  of  lunations  and  an  integral  number  of  solar  years.  First,  we 
find  a  period  of  four  years ;  next,  the  Octaeteris,  or  period  of  eight 
years  or  seventy-nine  lunar  months ;  lastly,  the  Metonic  period  of  nine* 
teen  years,  or  235  lunar  months.  How  far  any  of  these  larger  periods 
were  ever  legally  authorised  or  brought  into  civil  usage  even  at  Athens, 
is  matter  of  much  doubt.  See  Ideler,  Uber  die  Astronomischen  Beo* 
bachtungen  der  Alten,  p.  175-195 ;  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  i.  13. 
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supported  on  water,  and  remaining  unmoved ^  It 
is  pretended  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun — not  indeed  accurately,  but 
with  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the  time  of  its  oc^ 
currence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound 
an  acquaintance  with  meteorological  phaenomena 
and  probabilities,  as  to  be  able  to  foretel  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year,  and  to 
realise  a  large  sum  of  money  by  an  olive  specula- 
tion'. From  Thales  downward  we  trace  a  suc- 
cession of  astronomical  and  physical  theories,  more 
or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend  here 
to  enter :  it  is  suflScient  at  present  to  contrast  the 
father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy  with  the  times  pre- 
ceding him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement 
of  scientific  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however 
imperfect  at  the  outset,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inspired  dicta  of  prophets  or  oracles,  and  from  those 
special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods,  which 
formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man*. 
We  shall  see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the 

^  The  Greeks  learnt  from  the  BabyloDians,  irdXoi^  koL  yv&fiova  Koi  r& 
dviOKcudcKa  fMjpea  rrjs  ^fupris  (Herodot.  ii.  109). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  wokos  is  not  perfectly  clear^  and  has  been 
differently  interpreted.  See  Larcher  ad  loc.  Plato  uses  it  to  mean 
"  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  universe :'' — see  the  much-discussed  pass- 
age, Timsus,  p.  40,  with  Stallbaum's  note  (Aristotel.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13), 
but  Ukert  explains  the  word,  as  it  seems  to  me  justly,  in  the  sense  given 
in  the  text — Geographic  der  Griech.  und  Rbmer,  pait  ii.  p.  115.  Re- 
specting the  opinions  of  Thales,  see  the  same  work,  part  ii.  p.  18-57; 
Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Philosophor.  ii.  c.  12;  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  ii.  13. 
Costard,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients,  p.  99. 

'  Herodot.  i.  74 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  4,  5. 

'  Odyss.  iii.  173. — 

*Hr€o/ACV  dff  3€hv  <fKilv€iv  Ttpas'  avTOp  Sy  ffixuf 
Act^,  Koi  ^vwyct  ircXoyor  fUcov  (is  ££f/3oiay 
Tc/ivciv,  &c. 
Compare  Odyss.  xx.  100;  Iliad,  i.  62;  Eurip.  Suppl.  216-230. 
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ftiture-— one  based  upon  the  philosophical,  the  other 
upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature— running 
simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and 
sharing  between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  em^ 
pire  of  the  Greek  mind :  the  former  acquiring  both 
greater  predominance  and  wider  application  among 
the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but 
never  abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment  of 
the  latter  among  the  vulgar. 
Coined  mo  Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing  \ 
tkkg,  arts,  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  imaginative  archi- 
tecture, belong  to  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times. 
Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to  ac* 
quire  so  great  a  development  in  Greece,  as  may 
have  existed  in  these  early  days,  served  only  as  a 
sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  shape 
out  for  himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to 
Hephaestus  or  Daedalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods, 
not  even  of  wood,  are  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian  music, 
poetry  and  dancing— the  former  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Lydia  and  Phrygia— date  from  a  period  con- 
siderably later  than  the  first  Olympiad :  Terpander, 
the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead 
of  that  with  four  strings,  does  not  come  until  the 
26th  Olympiad,  or  676  b.c:  the  poet  Archilochus 
is  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  iambic  and  ele- 
giac metres — the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive 
epic  strain  and  subject — do  not  reach  up  to  the 
year  700  b.c 

*  The  atiiutra  Xvypi  mentiooed  in  Iliad,  vi.  168,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, are  rather  an  evidence  against,  than  for,  the  existence  of  alpha- 
betical writing  at  the  times  when  the  Iliad  was  composed. 
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It  is  this  epic  poetry  which  forms  at  once  both  Epic  po- 
the  undoubted  prerogative  and  the  solitary  jewel  ^^' 
of  the  earliest  aera  of  Greece.  Of  the  many  epic 
poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  aera,  none  have  been 
preserved  except  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  the  iEthi- 
opis  of  Arctinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches»  the 
Cyprian  Verses,  the  Capture  of  CBchalia,  the  Re- 
turns of  the  Heroes  from  Troy,  the  Thdbals  and 
the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Homer — have  all  been  lost. 
But  the  two  which  remain  are  quite  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  in  the  primitive  Greeks,  a  mental  or- 
ganisation unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and 
powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared, 
as  well  as  foreboded,  the  future  eminence  of  the 
nation  in  all  the  various  departments  to  which 
thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as 
the  power  of  thought  afterwards  became  among 
the  Greeks,  their  power  of  expression  was  still 
greater:  in  the  former,  other  nations  have  built 
upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed  them — in  the 
latter  they  still  remain  unrivalled.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  flexible,  emphatic  and  trans- 
parent character  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
of  communication — its  perfect  aptitude  for  narra^ 
tive  and  discussion,  as  well  as  for  stirring  all  the 
veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever  forfeiting  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men 
and  all  times— may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  To  us  these  compositions  are  interesting 
as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  manners,  and 
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and^ema-  ^DifoWing  Certain  types  of  character,  with  the  ut- 
ncntinflu-    most  vivacitv  and  artlessness:   to  their  original 

ence  on  the  ^  ^ 

Greek  hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sources  of  attrac- 
tion, together  with  others  more  powerful  still,  to 
which  we  are  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore 
with  the  full  weight  and  solemnity  of  history  and 
religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of  the  poetry 
was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet 
was  then  the  teacher  and  preacher  of  the  commu- 
nity, not  simply  the  amuser  of  their  leisure  hours : 
they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the 
prophet  for  his  privileged  insight  into  the  future. 
The  ancient  epic  comprised  many  different  poets 
and  poetical  compositions  which  fulfilled  this  pur- 
pose with  more  or  less  completeness :  but  it  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  that 
after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  their  original  design,  they  yet  re- 
tained their  empire  by  the  mere  force  of  secondary 
excellences;  while  the  remaining  epics — though 
serving  as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses 
for  logographers,  tragedians  and  artists — ^never 
seem  to  have  acquired  very  wide  popularity  even 
among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  epic  cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  and  of  the  general  evidences  respect- 
ing the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  author- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


GRECIAN  EPIC— HOMERIC  POEMS. 


At  the  head  of  those  once  ahundant  epical  compo-  Two  classes 

of  Eni<* 

sitions,  most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  poetry--- 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  the  immortal  name  of  HeSSSc."" 
Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy. 
They  form  the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the 
heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from 
the  genealogical,  in  which  latter  species  some  of 
the  Hesiodic  poems — ^the  Catalogue  of  Women, 
the  Eoeae,  and  the  Naupactia — stood  conspicuous. 
Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so  it  may  be 
called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) 
were  confined  to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great 
personages  of  Grecian  legendary  antiquity,  com- 
prised a  limited  number  of  characters  all  contem- 
poraneous, and  made  some  approach,  more  or  less 
successful,  to  a  certain  poetical  unity ;  while  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their  spirit  and  uncon- 
fined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung 
together  distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view 
to  concentration  of  interest — ^without  legitimate 
beginning  or  end^     Between  these  two  extremes 

'  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  17-37-  He  points  out  and  explains  the  superior 
structure  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  compared  with  the  semi* Homeric 
and  biographical  poems :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  Hesiodic  or 
genealogical. 
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there  were  many  gradations :  biographical  poems, 
such  as  the  Herakleids  and  Theseids,  recounting  all 
the  principal  exploits  performed  by  one  single  hero, 
present  a  character  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even 
the  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  Homer,  are  epical  fragments,  narrating  parti- 
cular exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god  commemo- 
rated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religiouB 
poetry  of  Greece,  began  in  Hexameter  verse — ^the 
characteristic  and  consecrated  measure  of  the  epic  ^ : 
Didactic  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  burst 
Hexameter  out  from  a  different  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It 
u^Tsa  seems  to  have  been  the  more  common  belief  among 
the  Epte^*  ^^  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions 
were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative  poems,  and 
that  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Linus,  Oldn,  Pamphus, 
and  even  Hesiod,  &c.  &c.,  the  reputed  composers 
of  the  former,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion, 
and  the  presumptions  are  all  against  it :  those  com- 
positions, which  in  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
and  Musaeus,  seem  to  have  been  unquestionably 
post-Homeric,  nor  can  we  even  admit  the  modified 
conclusion  of  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that 
the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  par- 
ticular compositions  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
others)  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  narrative^. 

'  Aristot.  Poetic,  c.  41.     He  considers  the  Hexameter  to  be  the 
natural  measare  of  narrative  poetry :  any  other  would  be  unseemly. 
'  Ulrici,  Geschichtedes  Griechisdien  Epos,  SteVorlesung^pp.  96-108; 
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Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the 
titles  of  about  thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes 
with  a  brief  hint  of  their  contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five —  ^^^t  epic 
the  Cyprian  Verses,  the  ^thiopis  and  the  Capture 
of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to  Arktinus ;  the  lesser  Iliad» 
ascribed  to  Leschds ;  the  Returns  (of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy) ,  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Troez6n 
is  attached ;  and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammdn ,  a 
continuation  of  the  Odyssey.  Two  poems — the 
Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of 
Thdbes — the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians. 
Another  poem,  called  CEdipodia,  had  for  its  subject 
the  tragical  destiny  of  OSdipus  and  his  family; 
and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Eurdpia,  or 
verses  on  Eurdpa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale 
of  her  brother  Cadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of 
Th6bes». 

The  exploits  of  H6rakl6s  were  celebrated  in  two 
compositions,  each  called  Hdrakleia,  by  Kinsethdn 
and  Pisander — ^probably  also  in  many  others  of 
which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved.  The 
capture  of  CEchalia  by  Hdraklds  formed  the  subject 
of  a  separate  epic.  Two  other  poems,  the  iEgimius 
and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded 

G,  Hermann,  Ueber  Homer  und  Sappho,  in  his  Opuscula,  torn.  vi. 

p.  89. 

The  superior  antiqaity  of  Orpheus  as  compared  with  Homer  passed 
as  a  received  position  to  the  classical  Romans  (Horat.  Art.  Poet. 
392). 

'  Respecting  these  lost  epics,  see  Duntzer,  Collection  of  the  Frag- 
menta  Epicor.  Grtecoruro ;  WuUner,  De  Cyclo  Epico,  p.  43-66 ;  and 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  349-359. 
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on  other  achievements  of  this  hero — the  effective 
aid  which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  ^gimius 
against  the  Lapithae,  his  descent  to  the  under-world 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Theseus, 
and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minyse,  the 
powerful  Orchomenus^ 

Other  epic  poems — the  Phordnis,  the  Danais,  the 
Alkmaednis,  the  Atthis,  the  Amazonia* — ^we  know 
only  by  name,  and  can  just  guess  obscurely  at  their 
contents  so  far  as  the  name  indicates.  The  Titano- 
machia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Corinthiaka, 
three  compositions  all  ascribed  to  Eum^lus,  afford 
by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea  somewhat  clearer  of 
the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The  Theogony 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially 
corrupt  and  mutilated :  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of  the  like  import  and 
title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style, 
difibsive  and  full  of  genealogical  detail,  the  principal 
were,  the  Catalogue  of  Women  and  the  Great  Eoeae ; 
the  latter  of  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of  the 
celebrated  women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemo- 
rated in  these  poems,  one  after  the  other,  without 
any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  connection. 

^  Welcker,  Der  Epische  KykluB,  p.  25&-266 ;  Apollod6r.  u.  7,7; 
Diod6r.  iy.  37 ;  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  28. 

'  Welcker  (Der  Epische  Kyklas,  p.  209)  considers  the  Alkmcednis  as 
the  same  with  the  Epigoni,  and  the  Atthis  of  Hegesinous  the  same  with 
the  Amazonia :  in  Snidas  (v.  'Oftrfpot)  the  latter  is  among  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Homer. 

Leutsch  (Thebaidos  Cyclicse  Reliquiae,  p.  12-14)  views  the  Thebais 
and  the  Epigoni  as  different  parts  of  the  same  poem. 
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The  Marriage  of  K£yx — ^the  Melampodia — and  a 
string  of  fables  called  Astronomia,  are  farther 
ascribed  to  Hesiod :  and  the  poem  above-mentioned, 
called  iElgimiu8»  is  also  sometimes  connected  with 
his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The 
Naupaktian  Verses  (so  called  probably  from  the 
birth-place  of  their  author) ,  and  the  genealogies  of 
Kin8eth6n  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  the 
same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  scanty  fragments  remaining^  The  Or- 
chomenian  epic  poet  Ghersias,  of  whom  two  lines 
only  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  the  same  category*. 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  ^p^c  p^?^ 
carrying  with  it  the  semblance  of  authority,  is  as-  probable 
signed,  is  Arktinus  of  Miletus,  who  is  placed  by      ^' 
Eusebius  in  the  first  Oljrmpiad,  and  by  Suidas  in 
the  ninth.  Eugamm6n,  the  author  of  the  Telegonia, 
and  the  latest  of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty- 
third  Olympiad  b.c.  566.     Between  these  two  we 
find  Asius  and  Lesch^s,  about  the  thirtieth  Olym- 
piadf — a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic 
was  drying  up,  and  when  other  forms  of  poetry — 
elegiac,    iambic,    lyric,    and    choric — had    either 
already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to 
compete  with  it^. 

^  See  the  Fragments  of  Hesiod*  Eam^lus,  KiD»thdn»  and  Asius»  in 
the  collections  of  Marktscheifel,  Diintzer,  Gottling,  and  Graisford. 

I  have  already,  in  going  over  the  ground  of  Grecian  legend,  referred 
to  all  these  lost  poems  in  their  proper  places. 

'  Pausan.  ix.  38,  6;  Plntarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  p.  156. 

*  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  about  the  date  of  Arktinus, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  350. 
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Epic  cycle.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  in  the  early  commencements  of  prose-writing, 
Hekataeus,  Pherecydds,  and  other  logographers, 
made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient 
fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chro- 
nologically arranged.  It  was  upon  a  principle  some- 
what analogous  that  the  Alexandrine  literati,  about 
the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera^  ar- 
ranged the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series 
founded  on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events 
narrated — beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gaea  and  the  Theogony,  and  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son 
Telegonus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of 
the  Epic  Cycle,  and  the  poets,  whose  compositions 
were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed  Cyclic  poets. 
Doubtless  the  epical  treasures  of  the  Alexandrine 
library  were  larger  than  had  ever  before  been 
brought  together  and  submitted  to  men  both  of 
learning  and  leisure :  so  that  multiplication  of  such 

^  Perhaps  Zenodotas»  the  euperintendent  of  the  Alexandrine  library 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  :  there  is  a  Scho- 
lion  on  Plantns,  published  not  many  years  ago  by  Osann,  and  since 
more  fully  by  Ritschl, — "  Cxcius  in  commento  Comcediarum  Aristo* 
phanis  in  Pluto— Alexander  ufitolus,  et  Lycophron  Chalcidensis,  et 
Zenodotus  Ephesins,  iropulsu  regis  Ptolemsei^  Philadelphi  cognomento, 
artis  poetices  libros  in  unum  coUegerunt  et  in  ordinem  redegerunt. 
Alexander  tragoedias,  Lycophron  comcedias,  Zenodotus  vero  Homeri 
poemata  et  reliquorum  illustrinm  poetarum."  See  Lange,  Ueber  die 
Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  66  (Mainz.  1837) ;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Ky- 
JcluB,  p.  8 ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen  Bibliotheken»  p.  3  (Breslau^ 
1838). 

l^mge  disputes  the  sufficiency  of  this  passage  as  proof  that  Zenodotus 
was  the  framer  of  the  Epic  Cycle :  his  grounds  are  however  unsatis- 
factory to  me. 
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compositioiis  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  ad- 
visable to  establish  some  fixed  order  of  perusal,  and 
to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and  uniform  edi- 
tion ^  It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  precedence 
neither  by  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  com- 
positions themselves,  but  by  the  supposed  sequence 
of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole  taken  together  con- 
stituted a  readable  aggregate  of  epical  antiquity. 
Much  obscurity^  exists,  and  many  diffisrent  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed,  respecting  this  Epic 
Cycle :  I  view  it,  not  as  an  exclusive  canon,  but 
simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification,  with 
a  new  edition  founded  thereupon.  It  would  include 
all  the  epic  poems  in  the  library  older  than  the 
Telegonia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative:  it 
would  exclude  only  two  classes — first,  the  recent 
epic  poets,  such  as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus ; 
next,  the  genealogical  and  desultory  poems,  such 
as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoeae,  and  others, 

^  That  there  existed  a  cyclic  copy  or  edition  of  the  Odyssey  (17  Kvitkucfi) 
is  proved  by  two  passages  in  the  SchoKa  (xvi.  196 ;  xvii.  25)»  wiUi 
Boeckh's  remark  in  Buttmann's  edition :  this  was  the  Odyssey  copied 
or  edited  along  with  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle. 

Onr  word  to  edU — or  edUion — suggests  ideas  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  anything  like  what  is  now  called  publication.  That  magnificeni 
establishment,  possessing  a  large  collection  of  epical  manuscripts,  and 
ample  means  of  every  kind  at  command,  would  naturally  desire  to  have 
these  compositions  put  in  order  and  corrected  by  skilful  hands,  and  then 
carefully  copied  for  the  use  of  the  library.  Such  copy  constitutes  the 
cyclic  ediHon:  they  might  perhaps  cause  or  permit  duplicates  to  be 
made,  but  the  tKd6<rtg  or  edition  was  complete  without  them. 

'  Respecting  the  great  confusion  in  whidi  the  Epic  Cycle  is  involved, 
see  the  striking  declaration  of  Buttmann,  Addenda  ad  Scholia  in  Odys- 
seura,  p.  675  :  compare  the  opinions  of  the  different  critics,  as  enume- 
rated at  the  end  of  Welcker's  treatise,  Episch.  Kyk.  p.  420-453. 
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which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  in  to  any  chronolo- 
gical sequence  of  events  ^  Both  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle,  so  that  the 
denomination  of  cyclic  poet  did  not  originally  or 
designedly  carry  with  it  any  association  of  con- 
tempt. But  as  the  great  and  capital  poems  were 
chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselves,  or  by  the  title  of 
their  own  separate  authors,  so  the  general  name  of 
poets  of  the  Cycle  came  gradually  to  be  applied  only 
to  the  worst,  and  thus  to  imply  vulgarity  or  com- 
mon-place :  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  inferior 
compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem  to 
have  been  anonymous,  and  their  authors  in  conse- 


'  Our  information  respecting  the  Epic  Cycle  is  derived  from  Eotychim 
ProcloB,  a  literary  man  of  Sicca  daring  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
sera,  and  tutor  of  Marcus  Antoninus  (Jul.  Capitolin.  Vtt.  Marc.  c.  2) — 
not  from  Proclus,  called  Diadochos,  the  new-Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
fifth  century,  as  Heyne,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  others  have  imagined.  The 
fragments  from  his  work  called  Chrestomathia  give  arguments  of  several 
of  the  lost  cyclic  poems  connected  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  communicating 
the  important  fact  that  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  included  in  the  cycle* 
and  giving  the  following  description  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
arranged : — ZUoXofi^Scivfft  di  irc/>2  rov  Xtyofuvov  intKov  KvkXov,  ts  Spxtrat 

fUv  €K  r$ff  Ovp6pou  Koi  rrjt  SfMokoyovfMtsnjs  fjU(w»9 ..jcal  trcparovru  6 

iviKhs  KVKkos,  €K  hiaxl^6pwv  noufTw  <rvfjarkffpoufM€vosp/isxp^''^soirofi6in«n 

'Odv<r<rc»ff Aryct  di  mt  rov  iirucov  Kvickav  rii  notfffMora  dioo-^cra* 

Ka\  <nrovdd{€T<u  rois  vokXclis,  avx  ovm  dt^  lijv  dperijv,  in  lUii  n^v  dico- 
XovBlav  T&¥  iv  avr^  vpayfidrap  (ap.  Photium*  cod.  239)* 

This  much-commented  passage,  while  it  clearly  marks  out  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  Epic  Cycle  (oKoXovBla  wpayfjtamv),  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  anything  respecting  the  excelleDce  of  the  constituent  poems. 
Proclus  speaks  of  the  taste  common  in  his  own  time  (airovdaCcrat  row 
iroXXoIf ) :  there  was  not  much  relish  in  his  time  for  these  poems  as 
such,  but  people  were  much  interested  in  the  sequence  of  epical  events. 
The  abstracts  which  he  himself  drew  up  in  the  form  of  arguments  of 
several  poems,  show  that  he  adapted  himself  to  this  taste.  We  cannot 
collect  from  his  words  that  he  intended  to  express  any  opinion  of  his 
own  respecting  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  cyclic  poems. 
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quence  desciibable  only  under  some  Buch  common 
designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging 
sentiment  connected  by  Horace  and  others  with  the 
idea  of  a  cyclic  writer,  though  no  such  sentiment 
was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  Epic 
Cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  Cycle  were  thus  mentioned 
in  contrast  and  antithesis  with  Homer*,  though 

'  The  gradual  growth  of  a  contemptuoas  feeling  towarda  the  $criptor 
cffcUeu$  (Horat.  Ara  Poetic.  136),  which  was  not  originally  implied  in  the 
name,  is  well  set  forth  by  Lange  (Ueber  die  Kyklisch.  Dicht.  p.  53-66). 

Both  Lange  (p.  36-41)  however  and  Ulrici  (Geschichte  des  Griech. 
£pos»  9te  Vorles.  p.  418)  adopt  another  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
cycle,  which  I  think  unsupported  and  inadmissible, — that  the  several 
constituent  poems  were  not  received  into  it  entire  (t.  e.  with  only  such 
changes  as  were  requisite  for  a  corrected  text),  but  cut  down  and 
abridged  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  an  exact  continuity  of  narrative. 
Lange  even  imagines  that  the  cyclic  Odyssey  was  thus  dealt  with.  But 
there  seems  no  evidence  to  countenance  this  theory,  which  would  con- 
vert the  Alexandrine  Uterati  from  critics  into  logographers :  that  the 
cyclic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  same  in  the  main  (allowing  for  cor- 
rections of  text)  as  the  common  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  shown  by  the 
iact,  that  Proclus  merely  names  them  in  the  series  without  giving  any 
abstract  of  their  contents :  they  were  too  well  known  to  render  such  a 
process  necessary.  Nor  does  either  the  language  of  Proclus,  or  that  of 
Cecius  as  applied  to  Zenodotus,  indicate  any  transformation  applied  to 
the  poets  whose  works  are  described  to  have  been  brought  togeUier  and 
put  into  a  certain  order. 

The  hypothesis  of  Lange  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  (axoKovBla 
wpayfiArwv)  continuity  of  narrated  events  must  necessarily  have  been 
exact  and  without  break,  as  if  the  whole  constituted  one  work.  But 
this  would  not  be  possible,  let  the  framers  do  what  they  might :  more* 
over,  in  the  attempt,  the  individuality  of  all  the  constituent  poets  must 
have  been  sacrificed,  in  such  manner  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss 
their  separate  merits. 

The  continuity  of  narrative  in  the  Epic  Cycle  could  not  have  been 
more  than  approximative, — as  complete  as  the  poems  composing  it 
would  admit :  nevertheless  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  poems 
were  arranged  in  series  upon  this  principle  and  upon  no  other.  The 
librarians  might  have  arranged  in  like  manner  the  vast  mass  of  trage- 
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originally  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  both  been 
included  among  them :  and  this  alteration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake 
as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  classification,  as 
if  it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  off  the 
inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.  But  while 
some  critics  are  disposed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic 
poets  too  pointedly  from  Homer,  I  conceive  that 
Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  identifies  the  Cycle  too  closely  with  that  poet. 
Relation  of  jjg  coustrues    it  as  a  classification  deliberately 

the  epic  ,  , 

cycle  to  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  of 
the  Homeric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  com- 
parative paucity  both  of  persons  and  adventures — 
as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  epic,  crowded  with  se- 
parate persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute  of  cen- 
tral action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.  This 
opinion  does  indeed  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with 
the  fact,  inasmuch  as  few  of  the  Hesiodic  epics 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  Cycle :  to  say 
that  none  were  included,  would  be  too  much,  for 
we  cannot  venture  to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony 
or  the  iEgimius ;  but  we  may  account  for  their 
absence  perfectly  well  without  supposing  any  design 
to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  ram- 
bling character  (like  that  of  the  metamorphoses  of 
Ovid)  forbade  the  possibility  of  interweaving  them 
in  any  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series 
of  narrated  events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of 
antiquity  in  the  poems,  being  the  principle  on  which 

dies  in  their  possessioD  (if  they  had  choBen  to  do  bo)  upon  the  principle 
of  sequence  in  the  subjects :  had  they  done  so,  the  series  would  have 
formed  a  Tragic  Cycle. 
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the  arraDgement  called  the  Epic  Cycle  was  based, 
the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded,  not 
from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they 
could  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  such 
orderly  reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  com-  ^^** 

.    *  *  poems 

prised,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  exactness,  were  in- 
Welcker  arranges  them  as  follows : — Titanomachia,  the  cycle. 
DanaYs,  Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  (Edipodia,  Thebalfs 
(or  Expedition  of  Amphiarslus),  Epigoni  (or  Alk- 
msednis),  Minyas  (or  PhokaYs),  Capture  of  CBchalia, 
Cyprian  Verses,  Iliad,  ^thiopis,  Lesser  Diad,  Iliu- 
persis  or  the  Taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.  Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr. 
Fynes  CUnton  enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poem^  still 
farther  \    But  all  such  reconstructions  of  the  Cycle 
are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority :  the  only 
poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to 
have  been  comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series 
respecting  the  heroes  of  Troy,  from  the  Cypria  to 
the  Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  has  preserved  the 
arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
— next,  the  old  Thebais,  which  is  expressly  termed 
cyclic^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of 
the  same  name  composed  by  Antimachus :  in  re- 
gard to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclu- 
sion, except  our  general  views  as  to  the  scheme 
upon  which  the  Cycle  was  framed.     If  my  idea  of 
that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexandrine  critics 

*  Welcker,  Der  Epische  KykluB,  p.  37-41 ;  Wuellner,  De  Cyclo  Epico, 
p.  43  wg. ;  Liange,  Ueber  die  Kyklischen  Dichter,  p.  4/  ;  ClintoD,  Fasti 
Hellenic],  vol.  iil.  p.  349. 

'  Schol.  Pindar.  Olymp.vi.  26;  Athens,  li.  p.  465. 
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arranged  therein  all  their  old  epical  treasures,  down 
to  the  Telegonia — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad; 
gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they  could  be 
pieced  in  with  the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot 
venture  to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Eurdpia, 
the  Phor6nis,  and  other  poems  of  which  we  know 
only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether 
their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfil  that  primary 
condition :  nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that,  where  there  were  two  or  more  poems  of  the 
same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
have  been  adopted  into  the  Cycle  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theo- 
gonies,  or  two  HdrakleTds,  both  comprehended  in 
the  Gycle ;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before  remarked) , 
not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  deter- 
mine some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and 
reference,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  scattered  com- 
positions, as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire,  and  cor- 
rected edition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which 
the  cyclic  poems  were  originally  strung  together, 
they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those  two  unrivalled 
diamonds,  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest, 
has  alone  sufficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even 
upon  the  earliest  phase  of  Grecian  life.  It  has  been 
The  Iliad     the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  from 
^ym^e  the  risc  of  Grecian  philology  down  to  ihe  present 
of  thJ^dc  ^^y>  *^  provoke  an  intense  curiosity,  which,  even  in 
preserved,    the  historical  and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there 
were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy.     These  composi- 
tions are  the  monuments  of  an  age  essentially  reli- 
gious and  poetical,  but  essentially  also  unphiloso- 
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phical)  unreflecting  and  unrecording :  the  nature  of 
the  case  forbids  our  having  any  authentic  trans- 
mitted knowledge  of  such  a  period ;  and  the  lesson 
must  be  learnt,  hard  and  painful  though  it  be,  that 
DO  imaginable  reach  of  critical  acumen  will  of  itself 
enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy  from  reality,  in  the 
absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence.  After 
the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious  contro-  (Curiosity 

which  these 

versies    to  which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  two  poems 
rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  the  points  ^^data^ 
originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solution  such  '^^^  ^^ 
as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.    To  glance 
at  all  these  controversies,  however  briefly,  would  far 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  present  work ;  but  the 
most  abridged  Grecian  history  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  few  words  respecting  the  Poet  (so  the 
Greek  critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Ho- 
mer), and  the  productions  which  pass  now,  or  have 
heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer  ?  What  date  is  to  be 
assigned  to  him  ?     What  were  his  compositions  ? 

A  person,  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of 
different  towns  and  ages,  would  have  obtained 
answers  widely. discrepant  and  contradictory.  Since 
the  invaluable  labours  of  Aristarchus  and  the  other 

'  It  is  a  memorable  illuBtration  of  that  bitterness  which  has  so  much 
disgraced  the  controversies  of  literary  men  in  all  ages  (I  fear  we  can 
make  no  exception)*  when  we  find  Pausanias  saying  that  he  had  exa- 
mined into  the  ages  of  Hesiod  and  Homer  with  the  most  laborious 
scrutiny,  but  that  he  knew  too  well  the  calumnious  disposition  of  con- 
temporary critics  and  poets,  to  declare  what  conclusion  he  had  come  to 
(Paus.  ix.  30,  2)  :  Hepi  di  *H<rMcv  tm  i^Xuctof  kgH  'Ofiripov,  iroXvir/>ay- 
fiov^cavTi  €S  t6  aKpififararov  ov  fun  ypd<f>€iv  ^v  {v,  hrurraiuv^  r6  ^i- 
XoiViov  SKK»v  re  kclL  ovx  fjKurra  Saoi  Kor  c/ic  en\  noirftm  r«v  ffrttur 
KaBfi<rrTfM<rcaf, 
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Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  it  has  indeed  been  customary  to  regard 
those  two  (putting  aside  the  Hymns  and  a  few  other 
minor  poems)  as  being  the  only  genuine  Homeric 
compositions :  and  the  literary  men  called  Chori- 
zontes,  or  the  Separators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Xendn  and  Hellanicus,  endeavoured  still  farther  to 
reduce  the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be 
Different  the  work  of  the  same  author.  Throughout  the 
ascribed  to  wholc  coursc  of  Grecian  antiquity,  the  Iliad  and 
^°^^'  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Hymns,  have  been  received 
as  Homeric :  but  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus or  still  earlier,  we  find  that  several  other 
epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer — and  there  were 
not  wanting^  critics,  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine 
age,  who  regarded  the  whole  Epic  Cycle,  together 
with  the  satirical  poem  called  Margitte,  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  and  other  smaller  pieces,  as  Ho- 
meric works.  The  cyclic  Theba'fs  and  the  Epigoni 
(whether  they  be  two  separate  poems,  or  the  latter 
a  second  part  of  the  former)  were  in  early  days 
currently  ascribed  to  Homer:  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  Cyprian  Verses :  some  even  attributed 
to  him  several  other  poems  \  the  Capture  of  CEchalia, 
the  Lesser  Iliad,  the  Phokais,  and  the  Amazonia. 
The  title  of  the  poem  called  Thebais  to  be  styled 
Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more  ancient  than 
any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey:  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac 
poet  (B.C.  660)  mentioned  Homer  as  the  author  of 

^  See  the  extract  of  Proclus,  in  Photius  Cod.  239. 
'  Suidas,  V.  "Ofirjpot ;  £ustath.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  p.  330. 
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it,  and  his  opinion  was  shared  hy  many  other  compe- 
tent judges  ^  From  the  remarkable  description 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expulsion  of  the  rha- 
psodes from  Sicydn,  by  the  despot  Cleisthen^s,  in 
the  time  of  Sol6n  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a 
probable  judgment  that  the  Thebate  and  the  Epi- 
goni  were  then  rhapsodised  at  Sicydn  as  Homeric 
productions'.    And  it  is  clear  from  the  language  of 

^  PaosaD.  ix.  9*  3.  The  name  of  KaHinus  in  that  passage  seems 
certainly  correct :  T^  dc  tin]  ravra  (the  Thebai's)  KaXXiyor,  d(l>iK6fjL€voi 
avr&y  rr  fiv^firiv,  tfpirj(rtv  'Ofirjpop  t6v  7roifj<r<iPTa  c&cu*  KaXX/y^  dc  noKkol 
re  Koi  A^tM  \6yov  Korb.  ravra  tfyvwrav.  'Eycb  dc  rrfv  iroti^o-iv  ravrrfv  fura 
yt  'iXiada  jcal  'Odvcrfrctay  incuiw  fioKurra. 

To  the  same  purpose  the  author  of  the  Certamen  of  Hesiod  and 
Homer  and  the  pseudo-Herodotus  (Vit.  Homer,  c.  9)*  The  *AfKlHap€» 
ifyXaaia,  alluded  to  in  Suidas  as  the  production  of  Homer,  may  be 
reasonably  identified  with  theThebais  (Suidas,  y.'Ofoipos). 

The  cyclographer  Dionysius,  who  affirmed  that  Homer  had  lived  both 
in  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  wars,  must  have  recognised  that  poet  as 
author  of  the  Thebais  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad  (ap.  Procl.  ad  Hesiod.  p.  3). 

'  Herodot.  v.  67.  KXcMr^/Myff  yhp  ^Apytioio'i  noXtfirja'as — rovro  fiiv, 
pa^^iipMtt  thrava'€  iv  Sucvttvt  aymvi(€aB<u,  r&v  *Ofirjp€U»v  efrca>v  ttp€Ka,  ori 
*Apy€toi  TV  Kai''Apyot  r^  froXX^  jropra  Vfivtarai — rovro  dc,  rip^ov  yhp  fjv 
Kol  ^<m  iv  avr§  rfj  oy6pqi  r&v  Stin;a>W<»v  'Adpiforov  rov  TaXaov,  rovrov 
in€&vyuiu'€  6  lSX€ia6€vrjs,  i6vra  *Apy€iov,  ck/SoXcIv  ck  r^r  X^PV^*  Hero- 
dotus then  goes  on  to  relate  how  Cleisthen^  carried  into  effect  his  pur-* 
pose  of  banishing  the  hero  Adrastus :  first,  he  applied  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  for  permission  to  do  so  directly  and  avowedly ;  next,  on  that 
permission  being  refused,  he  made  application  to  the  Thebans  to  allow 
him  to  introduce  into  Sicy6n  their  hero  Melanippus,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Adrastus  in  the  old  Theban  legend ;  by  their  consent,  he  consecratod 
a  chapel  to  Melanippus  in  the  most  commanding  part  of  the  Sicyonian 
agora,  and  then  transferred  to  the  newly-imported  hero  the  rites  and 
festivals  which  had  before  been  given  to  Adrastus. 

Taking  in  conjunction  all  the  points  of  this  very  curious  tale,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  rhapsodes  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cleisthente 
by  reciting,  not  the  Homeric  Iliad,  but  the  Homeric  ThebaU  and  Epi^ 
goni.  The  former  does  not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  narrative :  the 
latter  fulfils  them  accurately. 

1.  It  cannot  be  said,  even  by  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech,  that  in  the 
Iliad  "  Little  else  is  sung  except  Argos  and  the  Argeians" — ("  in  illis 
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Herodotus,  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion 
ascribed  to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  Verses  and  the 
Epigoni,  though  he  himself  dissents^     In  spite  of 

ubiqae  fere  nonnisi  Argos  et  Argivi  celebrantar" — is  the  tranBlatioii 
of  Schweighhauser) :  Argos  is  rarely  mentioned  in  it,  and  never 
eialted  into  any  primary  importance :  the  Argeians,  w  inhabitants 
of  Argos  separately,  are  never  noticed  at  all:  that  name  is  applied 
in  the  Iliad,  in  common  with  Ach^eana  and  Danaaru,  only  to  the 
general  body  of  Greeks — and  even  applied  to  them  much  less  flrequently 
than  the  name  of  Aehmana. 

2.  Adrastus  is  twice,  and  only  twice,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  master 
of  the  wonderful  horse  Areion  and  as  father-in-law  of  Tydeus ;  bat  he 
makes  no  figure  in  the  poem,  and  attracts  no  interest. 

Wherefore,  though  Cleisthen^  might  have  been  ever  so  much  in- 
censed against  Argos  and  Adrastus,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  interdicted  the  rhapsodes  from  reciting  the  Iliad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thebais  and  Epigoni  could  not  fail  to  provoke  him  especially. 
For, 

1 .  Argos  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  grand  subject  of  the  poem,  and 
the  proclaimed  assailants  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  Though 
the  poem  itself  is  lost,  the  first  line  of  it  has  been  preserved  (Leutsch, 
Tlieb.  Cycl.  Reliq.  p.  5 ;  compare  Sophocles,  (£d.  Col.  380  with 
Scholia), — 

"Apyos  ^ctdc,  Btii,  iroXvd/^toy,  thf$€v  Sptuens,  &c. 

2.  Adrastus  was  king  of  Argos,  and  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  therefore  literally  true,  that  Argos  and  the  Argeians  were  "  the 
burden  of  the  song"  in  these  two  poems. 
To  this  we  may  add — 

1.  Tlie  rhapsodes  would  have  the  strongest  motive  to  recite  the  The- 
bais and  Epigoni  at  Sicy6n,  where  Adrastus  was  worshiped  and  en- 
joyed so  vast  a  popularity,  and  where  he  even  attracted  to  himself  the 
choric  solemnities  which  in  other  towns  were  given  to  Dionysus. 

2.  The  means  which  Cleisthends  took  to  get  rid  of  Adrastus  indi- 
cates a  special  reference  to  the  Thebais :  he  invited  from  Thdbes  the 
hero  Melanippus,  the  Hector  of  Thdbes  in  that  very  poem. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the  'O/joipeta  tfnrf 
alluded  to  in  this  very  illustrative  story  of  Herodotus  are  the  ThebaJis 
and  the  Epigoni,  not  the  Iliad. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  117;  iv-  32.  The  words  in  which  Herodotus  inti- 
mates his  own  dissent  from  the  reigning  opinion  are  treated  as  spurious 
by  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  vindicated  by  Schweighhiiuser :  whether  they  be 
admitted  or  not,  the  general  currency  of  the  opinion  adverted  to  is 
equally  evident. 
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such  dissent,  however,  that  historian  must  have 
conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  delivered  his 
memorable  judgment,  that  they  two  were  the 
framers  of  all  Grecian  theogony. 

The  many  different  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the 
birth  of  Homer  (seven  is  rather  below  the  truth, 
and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  prominent 
among  them)  is  well-known,  and  most  of  them  had 
legends  to  tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage, 
his  alleged  blindness,  and  his  life  of  an  itinerant 
bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow  ^     The 

'  The  Life  of  Homer,  which  passes  falsely  under  the  name  of  Hero- 
dotus, contains  a  collection  of  these  different  stories :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  sera,  but 
the  statements  which  it  furnishes  are  probably  several  of  them  as  old  as 
Ephorus  (compare  also  Proclus  ap.  Fhotium,  c.  239). 

The  belief  in  the  blindness  of  Homer  is  doubtless  of  far  more  ancient 
date,  since  it  is  attested  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo, 
where  the  bard  of  Chios,  in  some  very  touching  lines,  recommends 
himself  and  his  strains  to  the  favour  of  the  Delian  maidens  employed  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo.  This  hymn  is  cited  by  Thucydid^s  as  unques* 
tionably  authentic,  and  he  doubtless  accepted  the  lines  as  a  description 
of  the  personal  condition  and  relations  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  CHiucyd.  iii.  104) :  Simonid^  of  Keds  also  calls  Homer  a 
Chian  (Frag.  69*  Schneidewin). 

There  were  also  tales  which  represented  Homer  as  the  contemporary, 
the  cousin,  and  the  rival  in  recited  composition,  of  Hesiod,  who  (it  was 
pretended)  had  vanquished  him.  See  the  Certamen  Homeri  et  Hesiodi, 
annexed  to  the  works  of  the  latter  (p.  314,  ed.  Gottling ;  and  Plutarch, 
Conviv.  Sept.  Sapient,  c.  10),  in  which  also  various  stories  respecting 
the  life  of  Homer  are  scattered.  The  emperor  Hadrian  consulted  the 
Delphian  oracle  to  know  who  Homer  was  :  the  answer  of  the  priestess 
reported  him  to  be  a  native  of  Ithaca,  the  son  of  Telemachus  and  £pi- 
kastS,  daughter  of  Nestdr  (Certamen  Hom.  et  Hes.  p.  314).  The  au- 
thor of  this  Certamen  tells  us  that  the  authority  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
deserves  implicit  confidence. 

Hellanicus,  Damastes,  and  Pherecyd^  traced  both  Homer  and 
Hesiod  up  to  Orpheus,  through  a  pedigree  of  ten  generations  (see  Sturz, 
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Nothing  discrepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of 
endkn  d?-  his  reputed  existence  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark ; 
o^ton!*re.  ^^^  ^^*  ^^  *^^  eight  different  epochs  assigned  to 
•pectingthe  him    fj^^  oldcst  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a 

person  and  '  ^ 

date  of       period  of  460  years. 

Homer.  --^  /«.     . 

Ihus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers 
returned  in  different  portions  of  the  Grecian  world 
to  any  questions  respecting  the  person  of  Homer. 
But  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild) 
in  the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  them,  would  have  answered  in 
Poetical  another  manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not  a  mere 
Homerids.  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves, 
but  a  divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  proge- 
nitor, whom  they  worshiped  in  their  gentile  sacri- 
fices, and  in  whose  ascendent  name  and  glory  the 
individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was 
merged.  The  compositions  of  each  separate  Ho- 
mdrid,  or  the  combined  efforts  of  many  of  them  in 
conjunction,  were  the  works  of  Homer :  the  name 
of  the  individual  bard  perishes  and  his  authorship 
is  forgotten,  but  the  common  gentile  father  lives 
and  grows  in  renown,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, by  the  genius  of  his  self-renewing  sons. 


Fragment.  Hellanic.  fr.  75-144 ;  compare  also  Lobeck's  remarks— 
Aglaophamui,  p.  322 — on  the  subject  of  these  genealogies).  The  com- 
putations of  these  authors  earlier  than  Herodotus  are  of  value,  because 
they  illustrate  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  Grecian  chronology  began : 
the  genealogy  might  be  easily  continued  backward  to  any  length  in  the 
{>ast.  To  trace  Homer  up  to  Orpheus,  however,  would  not  have  been 
consonant  to  the  belief  of  the  Homdrids. 

The  contentions  of  the  different  cities  which  contended  for  the  birth 
of  Homer,  and  indeed  all  the  legendary  anecdotes  circulated  in  anti- 
quity respecting  the  poet,  are  copiously  discussed  in  Welcker,  Der 
Epische  Kyklos  (p.  194-199). 
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Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  Homer,  the 
by  the  poetical  gens  called  Homfiridse  or  Hom6rids ;  maa  e^- 
and  in  the  general  obscurity  of  the  whole  case,  fethe"^f"*^ 
I  lean  towards  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception,  **^  ^^"*- 
Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various 
compositions  emanating  from  the  gentile  members, 
but  also  the  recipient  of  the  many  different  legends 
and  of  the  divine  genealogy,  which  it  pleases  their 
imagination  to  confer  upon  him.  Such  manufacture 
of  fictitious  personality,  and  such  perfect  incorpora- 
tion of  the  entities  of  religion  and  fancy  with  the 
real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habitual  in 
the  retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks*. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here 
brought  to  view,  the  HomSrids,  are  of  indisputable 
authenticity.  Their  existence  and  their  considera- 
tions were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times 
in  the  island  of  Chios*.  If  the  Homfirids  were  still 
conspicuous  even  in  the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar, 
Hellanicus  and  Plato,  when  their  productive  inven- 
tion had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only 
guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others, 
of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  their  predecessors 
— far  more  exalted  must  their  position  have  been 

^  Even  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Homer  a  divine  parentage :  a  damsel  of 
the  isle  of  los,  pregnant  by  some  god,  was  carried  off  by  pirates  to 
Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  there  gave  birth  to  the 
poet  (Aristotel.  ap.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Homer,  p.  1059). 

Plato  seems  to  have  considered  Homer  as  having  been  an  itinerant 
rhapsode,  poor  and  almost  friendless  (Republ.  p.  600). 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  ii.  1,  and  Scholia;  Akusilaus,  Fragm.  31,  Didot ;  Har- 
pokration,  v.  'O/x^ptdat ;  Hellanic.  Fr.  55,  Didot ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646. 

It  seems  by  a  passage  of  Plato  (Phaedrus,  p.  252),  that  the  HomSridse 
professed  to  possess  unpublished  verses  of  their  ancestral  poet — ^mf 
airoBira*    Compare  Plato,  Republic,  p.  599>  and  Isocrat.  Helen,  p.  218. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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three  centuries  before,  while  they  were  still  the  in- 
spired creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the  ab- 
sence of  writing  assured  to  them  the  undisputed 
monopoly  of  their  own  compositions  ^ 

Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  di- 
vine or  heroic  father  (the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalescing,  as  they  constantly  did  in  the 
Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  Hom^rids,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian 
Verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns,  and  other  poems,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compo- 

'  Nitzsch  (De  Hi8tori&  Homeri, Fascic.  1.  p.  128,Fa8cic.  2.p.7l)f  and 
Ulrici  (Geschichte  der  Episch.  Poesie,  vol.  i.  p.  240-381)  question  the 
antiquity  of  the  Homlrid  gens,  and  limit  their  functions  to  simple  reciters, 
denying  that  they  ever  composed  songs  or  poems  of  their  own.  Yet  these 
genteB,  such  as  the  Euneidas,  the  Lykomidse,  the  Butadae,  the  Talthy- 
biadse,  the  descendants  of  Cheirdn  at  P61ion,  &c.,  the  Hesychidae  (Schol. 
Sophocl.  (Edip.  Col.  489)  (the  acknowledged  parallels  of  the  Homd- 
ridse),  may  be  surely  all  considered  as  belonging  to  the  earliest  known 
elements  of  Grecian  history:  rarely  at  least,  if  ever,  can  such  gens,  with  its 
tripartite  character  of  civil,  religious  and  professional,  be  shown  to  have 
commenced  at  any  recent  period.  And  in  the  early  times,  composer  and 
singer  were  one  person :  often  at  least,  though  probably  not  always,  the 
bard  combined  both  functions.  The  Homeric  aoJihs  sings  his  own  com- 
positions ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  many  of  the  early  Ho- 
m6rids  did  the  same. 

See  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Gresch.  vol.  i.  p.  324 ;  and  the  treatise,  Ueber 
die  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee — in  the  Rheinische  Museum,  1828,  p.  257; 
and  Boeckh,  in  the  Index  of  Contents  to  his  Lectures  of  1834. 

"The  Sage  Vyasa  (observes  Professor  Wilson,  System  of  Hindu  My- 
thology, Introd.  p.  Ixii.)  is  represented,  not  as  the  author,  but  as  the 
arranger  and  compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Purinlis.  His  name  de- 
notes his  character,  meaning  the  arranger  or  distributar  (Welcker  gives 
the  same  meaning  to  the  name  Homer) ;  and  the  recurrence  of  many 
Vyasas,—- many  individuals  who  new-modelled  the  Hindu  scriptures, — 
has  nothing  in  it  that  is  improbable,  except  the  fabulous  intervals  by 
which  their  labours  are  separated."  Individual  authorship  and  the 
thirst  of  personal  distinction  are  in  this  case  also  buried  under  one  great 
and  common  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer. 
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sitions  emanate,  aB  perhaps  they  may,  from  different 
individaals  numbered  among  the  HomSrids.  But 
this  disallowance  of  the  historical  personality  of 
Homer  is  quite  distinct  from  the  question,  with 
which  it  has  been  often  confounded,  whether  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally  entire  poems,  and 
whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little 
else :  we  desire  to  know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt 
respecting  their  date,  their  original  composition, 
their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  communica- 
tion to  the  public.  All  these  questions  are  more 
or  less  complicated  one  with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  what  may 
other  information  except  the  various  affirmations  oftheiuad 
respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which  differ  among  J^^  ^^^^ 
themselves  (as  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  inter- 
val of  460  years,  and  which  for  the  most  part  de- 
termine the  date  of  Homer  by  reference  to  some 
other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenticated — 
such  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  Return  of  the  Hdra- 
kleids,  or  the  Ionic  migration.  Kratds  placed  Ho- 
mer earlier  than  the  Return  of  the  HSrakleids  and 
less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war :  Erato- 
sthenes put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan  war: 
Aristotle,  Aristarchus  and  Castor  made  his  birth 
contemporary  with  the  Ionic  migration,  while  Apol- 
loddrus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after  that 
event,  or  240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphoridn  refer 
his  age  to  the  far  more  recent  period  of  the  Lydian 
kingGygfis  (Ol.  18-23,  b.c.  708-688),  and  put  him 
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500  years  after  the  Trojan  epoch'.  What  were  the 
grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do  not 
know,  though  in  the  statements  of  Krat^s  and  Era- 
tosthenes, we  may  pretty  well  divine.  But  the  old- 
est dictum  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of 
Homer — meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey — appears  to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most 
credible,  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  general 
history  of  the  ancient  epic.  Herodotus  places  Ho- 
mer 400  years  before  himself;  taking  his  departure, 
not  from  any  fabulous  event,  but  from  a  point  of 
real  and  authentic  time*.  Four  centuries  anterior 
to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with 
880  B.C.:  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems  would  thus  fall  in  a  space  between  850  and 
800  B.C.  We  may  gather  from  the  language  of 
Herodotus  that  this  was  his  own  judgment,  op- 
posed to  a  current  opinion  which  assigned  the  poet 
to  an  earlier  epoch. 

'  See  the  statements  and  citations  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  col- 
lected in  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  146,  He  prefers  the 
view  of  Aristotle,  and  places  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  a  century  earlier 
than  I  am  inclined  to  do, — 940-927  B.C. 

Krat^  probably  placed  the  poet  anterior  to  the  Return  of  the  Hdra- 
kleids,  because  the  Iliad  makes  no  mention  of  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus; 
Eratosthenes  may  be  supposed  to  have  grounded  his  date  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Iliad  which  mentions  the  three  generations  descended  from 
iEneas.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  very 
low  date  assigned  by  Theopompus  and  £uphori6n. 

The  Pseudo- Herodotus,  in  his  life  of  Homer,  puts  the  birth  of  the 
poet  168  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  HSrakleides  Ponticus  affirmed  that  Lycurgus  had 
brought  into  Peloponnesus  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  before  been 
unknown  out  of  Ionia.  The  supposed  epoch  of  Lycurgus  has  some- 
times been  employed  to  sustain  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  but  everything  respecting  Lycurgus  is  too  doubtful  to  serve  as 
evidence  in  other  inquiries. 
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To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  pmbabie 
between  850  b.c.  and  776  b.c,  appears  to  me  more  lula  an?^ 
probable  than  any  other  date,  anterior  or  posterior  ^^e,f  ^5*Jf" 
— more  probable  than  the  latter,  because  we  are  ftnd776B.c. 
justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older 
than  ArktinuS)  who  comes  shortly  after  the  first 
Olympiad — more  probable  than  the  former,  because 
the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more  do 
we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation,  al. 
ready  sufiiciently  great,  down  from  such  an  age  and 
society  to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all 
poems,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (pro- 
bably) of  Peisistratus,  were  circulated  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particular  atten* 
tion.  They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and  Epic  poems 
apart,  but  sung  or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assem*  !i^ein)>ied 
bled  companies.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  ^t"?ea"dT)y 
undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet :  for  jf*^*^*^^^^ 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey were  preserved  by  means  of  writing,  seldom 
contend  that  they  were  read.  In  appreciating  the 
efifect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always  take  account 
of  this  great  difference  between  early  Greece  and 
our  own  times — ^between  the  congregation  mustered 
at  a  solemn  festival,  stimulated  by  community  of 
sympathy,  listening  to  a  measured  and  musical  re- 
cital from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes, 
whose  matter  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Muse — and  the  solitary  reader  with  a  manu- 
iBcript  before  him  ;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to 
a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  indifferently 
written,  without  division  into  parts  and  without 
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marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the  case  of  dramatic 
performances  in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early 
Grecian  epic — a  very  large  proportion  of  its  im- 
pressive effect  was  derived  from  the  talent  of  the 
reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general  accompani- 
ments, and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in 
solitary  reading.  Originally,  the  bard  sung  his  own 
epical  narrative,  commencing  with  a  prooemium  or 
hymn  to  one  of  the  gods  ^ :  his  profession  was  se- 
parate and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the 
leech,  or  the  prophet :  his  manner  and  enunciation 
must  have  required  particular  training  no  less  than 
his  imaginative  faculty.  His  character  presents  it- 
self in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly  esteemed;  and  in 
the  Iliad  even  Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the 
lyre  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  sing  heroic  deeds ^* 
Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
poems  embodied  in  the  Epic  Cycle,  produce  all  their 
impression  and  gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process 

'  The  Homeric  hymns  are  prooems  of  Uib  sort,  some  very  shoit* 
consisting  only  of  a  few  Unes>  others  of  considerable  length.  The  Hymn 
(or  rather  one  of  the  two  hynms)  to  Apollo  is  cited  by  Thucydid^  as 
the  Prooem  of  Apollo. 

The  Hymns  to  Aphrodit^  Apollo,  Herm^,  D^mdtdr  and  Dionysus, 
are  genuine  epical  narratives.  Hermann  (Prsef.  ad  Hymn.  p.  Ixxxix.) 
pronounces  the  Hjrmn  to  Aphrodite  to  be  the  oldest  and  most  genuine : 
portions  of  the  Hymn  to  ApoUo  (Herm.  p.  xx.)  are  also  very  old,  but 
both  that  hymn  and  the  others  are  largely  interpolated.  His  opinion 
respecting  these  interpolations,  however,  is  disputed  by  Franke  (Prsefat. 
ad  Hymn.  Homeric,  p.  ix.~xix.) ;  and  the  distinction  between  what  is 
genuine  and  what  is  spurious,  depends  upon  criteria  not  very  distinctly 
a:»signable.   Compare  Ulrici,  Gesch.  der  £p.  Poes.  p.  385-39]' 

'  Phemius,  Deroodokns,  and  the  nameless  bard  who  guarded  the 
fidelity  of  Klytsemn^tra,  bear  out  this  position  (Odyss.  i.  155  ;  iii.  U67  ; 
viii.490;  xxi.  330;  Achilles  in  Iliad,  ix.  190. 

A  degree  of  inviolability  seems  attached  to  the  person  of  the  bard  as 
well  tA  to  that  of  the  herald  (Odyss.  xxii.  355-357)  • 
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of  oral  delivery,  but  even  the  lyric  and  choric  poets 
who  succeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in  the 
same  way  by  the  general  public,  even  after  the  full 
establishment  of  habits  of  reading  among  lettered 
men.  While  in  the  case  of  the  epic,  the  recitation 
or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple  and  the  mea- 
sure comparatively  little  diversified^  with  no  other 
accompaniment  than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp 
— ^all  the  variations  superinduced  upon  the  original 
hexameter,  beginning  with  the  pentameter  and 
iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  compli- 
cated strophes  of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers,  still 
left  the  general  effect  of  the  poetry  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  voice  and  accompaniments,  and 
pointedly  distinguished  from  mere  solitary  reading 
of  the  words.  And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last 
in  order  of  time,  the  declamation  and  gesture  of 
the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song  and 
dance  of  the  Chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of 
musicians,  the  whole  being  set  off  by  imposing  Jg^^"* 
visible  decorations.     Now  both  dramatic  effect  and  poetry,  in. 

-       ...        .  ,  ..  ,,      .  tended  for 

song  are  familiar  in  modern  times,  so  that  every  the  ear. 
man  knows  the  difference  between  reading  the 
words  and  hearing  them  under  the  appropriate 
circumstances:  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and  has 
now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading, 
that  it  requires  an  especial  memento  to  bring  us 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a  promis- 
cuous and  sympathising  multitude.  Readers  there 
were  none,  at  least  until  the  century  preceding 
Sol6n  and  Peisistratus :  from  that  time  forward, 
they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and  in- 
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fluence ;  though  douhtless  small,  even  in  the  most 
literary  period  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  modem 
European  society.  So  far  as  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful epic  poetry  was  concerned,  however,  the  select 
body  of  instructed  readers  furnished  a  less  potent 
stimulus  than  the  unlettered  and  listening  crowd 
of  the  earlier  periods.  The  poems  of  Choerilus  and 
Antimachus,  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men,  never  ac- 
quired popularity ;  and  the  emperor  Hadrian  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter  poet  into  fashion 
at  the  expense  of  Homer*. 

o™u?^chS      ^'  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  stated,  that 
of  rha-        ji^at  class  of  mcu,  who  formed  the  medium  of  com- 

psodes,  . 

singers  and  muuication  bctwecn  the  verse  and  the  ear,  were  of 
reel  era.      ^j^^  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world,  and 

especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career — the 
bards  and  rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for 
the  lyric,  the  actors  and  singers  jointly  with  th6 

'  Spartiaa.  Vit.  Hadrian*  p.  8 ;  Dk>  Cats.  Ixix.  4 ;  compare  Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  c.  36* 

There  are  some  good  observations  on  this  point  in  Nake's  comments 
on  Choerilus,  ch.  viii.  p.  59  : — 

"  Habet  hoc  epica  poesis,  vera  ilia,  cujus  perfectissimam  normam 
agnoscimus  Homericam — ^habet  hoc  proprium,  ut  non  in  possessione 
virorum  eruditorum>  sed  quasi  viva  sit  et  coram  populo  recitanda :  ut 
cum  populo  crescat,  et  si  populus  Deorum  et  antiquorum  heroum  faci- 
nora,  quod  prsecipuum  est  epicse  poeseos  argumentum,  audire  et  secum 
repetere  dedidicerit,  obmutescat.  Id  vero  tum  factum  est  in  Graecii, 
quum  populus  eA  setate,  quam  pueritiam  dicere  possis,  peractft,  partim 
ad  res  serias  tristesque,  politicas  maxime — easque  multo,  quam  antea, 
impeditiores — abstrahebatur :  partim  epicae  poeseos  pertsesus,  ex  alii» 
poeseos  generibus,  quae  tum  nascebantur,  novum  et  diversum  oblecta- 
menti  genus  primo  prsesagire,  sibi,  delude  haurire,  ccepit/' 

Nake  remarks  too  that  the  "  splendidissima  et  propria  Uomericae  poe-> 
seos  letas,  ea  quae  sponte  quasi  suft  inter  populum  et  quasi  cum  populo 
vivcret,"  did  not  reach  below  Peisistratus.  It  did  not^  I  think,  reach 
even  so  low  as  that  period* 
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dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  de- 
livery of  their  compositions,  and  so  prominently 
did  this  business  of  teaching  present  itself  to  the 
yiew  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by 
which  the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  de« 
signated,  derived  from  thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented 
the  festivals  at  a  time  when  Grecian  cities  were 
multiplied  and  easy  of  access,  for  the  recitation  of 
the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of  course 
great  differences  of  excellence ;  but  that  the  more 
considerable  individuals  of  the  class  were  elabo- 
rately trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  their  profession,  we  may  assume  as  certain. 
But  it  happens  that  Socrates  with  his  two  pupils 
Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptuously  of  their 
merits,  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed, 
somewhat  too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of 
condemnation  as  conclusive,  without  taking  account 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  delivered". 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  2,  10;  and  Sympos.  iii.  6.  Oi<r$d  rt  odtf 

Z0VOS  rjKtBtayrepov  ptnjr<p6«»v ; AtjXov  yap  Sri  ras  vnovoias  ovk  crrurrav- 

rcu.  Sv  dc  Snja-i/i/Spcir^  T€  koI  *Ai«a£(fiavdp^  Koi  3XXoi9  noXkois  wokv 
dc'dtficaff  dpyvpiov,  &aT€  ovdcv  tre  tS>v  iroKkov  d^icav  XcXi^^c. 

These  vk6vouu  are  the  hidden  meanings  or  allegories  which  a  certain 
set  of  philosophers  undertook  to  discover  in  Homer,  and  which  the 
rhapsodes  were  no  way  called  upon  to  study. 

The  Platonic  dialogue  called  I6n  ascribes  to  I6n  the  double  function 
of  a  rhapsode  or  impressive  reciter,  and  a  critical  expositor  of  the  poet 
(Isocrat^  also  indicates  the  same  double  character  in  the  rhapsodes  of 
his  time — Panathenaie,  p.  240) ;  but  it  conveys  no  solid  grounds  for  a 
mean  estimate  of  the  class  of  rhapsodes,  while  it  attests  remarkably 
the  striking  effect  produced  by  their  recitation  (c.  6.  p.  535).  That  this 
class  of  men  came  to  combine  the  habit  of  expository  comment  on  the 
poet  with  their  original  profession  of  reciting,  proves  the  tendencies  of 
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These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  other 
poets  with  a  view  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine, 
and  virtuous  practice :  they  analysed  the  characters 
whom  the  poet  described^  sifted  the  value  of  the 
lessons  conveyed^  and  often  stru^led  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning  where  they  disapproved  that  which 
Rhapsodes   was  apparent.    When  they  found  a  man  like  the 
by  the  So-  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress  the  Homeric 
iosophen'   lis^rrsitive  upon  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never 
s^^y.     in^ddled  at  all,  or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the 
business  of  exposition,  they  treated  him  with  con* 
tempt;  and  Socrates  depreciates  the  poets  them- 
selves much  upon  the  same  principle,  as  dealing 
with  matters  of  which  they  could  render  no  rational 
accounts     It  was  also   the  habit  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  to  disparage  generally  professional  exer- 
tion of  talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
contrasting  it  often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with 
the  gratuitous  teaching  and  ostentatious  poverty  of 
their  master.     But  we  are  not  warranted  in  judging 
the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard.     Though  they 
were  not  philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was  their 
province — and  it  had  been  so,  long  before  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring  their 

the  age ;  probably  it  alflo  brought  them  into  riyahry  with  the  philoso- 
phers. 

The  grounds  taken  by  Aristotle  (Problem,  xxz.  10;  compare  Aul. 
Gellius^  xz.  14)  against  the  actors,  singers,  musicians,  &c.  of  his  time 
are  more  serious,  and  have  more  the  air  of  truth. 

If  it  be  correct  in  Lehrs  (De  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Diss.  ii.  p.  46)  to 
identify  those  early  glossographers  of  Homer,  whose  explanations  the 
Alexandrine  critics  so  severely  condemned,  with  the  rhapsodes,  this  only 
proves  that  the  rhapsodes  had  come  to  undertake  a  double  duty,  of 
which  their  predecessors  before  Sol6n  would  never  have  dreamt. 

^  Plato,  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  22.  c.  7. 
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poet  home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  as- 
sembled crowd,  and  to  penetrate  themselves  with 
his  meaning  so  far  as  was  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were 
valuable  members  of  the  Grecian  community,  and 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive 
Aoedi  or  Bards,  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  discontinuance  of  all  musical  ac- 
companiment. Originally,  the  bard  sung,  enliven- 
ing the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple 
four-stringed  harp:  his  successor  the  rhapsode, 
recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but  a  branch 
of  laurel,  and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and 
manner, — a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  de- 
clamation \  which  gradually  increased  in  vehement 
emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 

'  Aristotel.  Poetic,  c.  47 ;  Welcker,  Der  Episch.  Kyklos ;  Ueber  den 
Vortreg  der  Homerischen  Gedichte,  pp.  340-406,  which  collects  all  the 
facts  respecting  the  Acedi  and  the  rhapsodes.  Unfortunately  the  as- 
certained points  are  very  few. 

The  laurel  branch  in  the  hand  of  the  singer  or  reciter  (for  the  two 
expressions  are  often  confounded)  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
recitation  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (Hesiod,  Theog.  30 ;  SchoL  ad  Aristo- 
phan.  Nub.  1367.  Pausan.  x.  7, 2).  ''  Poemata  omne  genus  (says  Apu- 
leius.  Florid,  p.  122,  Bipont.)  apta  virga,  lyre,  socco,  cothumo.'' 

Not  only  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  also  Archilochus,  was  recited  by 
rhapsodes  (Athens,  xii.  620;  also  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  658).  Consult, 
besides,  Nitzsch,  De  Historic  Homeri,  Fascic.  2.  p.  114  ^e^.,  respecting 
the  rhapsodes ;  and  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  ch.  iv.  s.  3. 

The  ideas  of  singing  and  speech  are  however  often  confounded,  in 
reference  to  any  verse  solemnly  and  emphatically  delivered  (Thucydid. 
ii.  53}-~<^o-icoprc(  ol  irp€<rfivTfpoi  irdkcu  ^dca^at,  "Hfci  Awpioxdr  TrdXc- 
lios  Kcu  \oifi6$  Afi  airr^.    And  the  rhapsodes  are  said  to  nng  Homer 
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that  of  the  dramatic  actor.  At  what  time  this 
change  took  place,  or  whether  the  two  different 
modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic  may  for  a 
certain  period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we 
vamtions    j^g^y^  qq  mcaus  of  determining:  Hesiod  receives 

in  the  mode  o 

of  reciting    from  the  Muse  a  branch  of  laurel,  as  a  token  of  his 
epic.  ordination  into  their  service,  which  marks  him  for 

a  rhapsode :  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp 
is  still  recognised,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient  and  popular  at  the  Pani- 
onic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos^     Perhaps  the 

(Plato,  Eryxias,  c.  13 ;  Hesych.  v.  Bpavpapiois) ;  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  has 
a  good  passage  upon  song  and  speech. 

William  Grimm  (Deutsche  Heldensage,  p.  373)  supposes  the  ancient 
German  heroic  romances  to  have  been  recited  or  declaimed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  as  the  Servian  heroic 
lays  are  even  at  this  time  delivered. 

Fauriel  also  tells  us,  respecting  the  French  Carlovingian  Epic  (Ro- 
mans de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  xiii.  p.  559) :  "Tlie  ro* 
mances  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  were  really  sung:  ^e  jongleur 
invited  his  audience  to  hear  a  beUe  chanaan  d'histoire, — '  le  mot  chanter 
ne  manque  jamais  dans  la  formule  initiale/ — ^and  it  is  to  be  understood 
literally :  the  music  was  simple  and  intermittent,  more  like  a  recitative ; 
the  jongleur  carried  a  rebek,  or  violin  with  three  strings,  an  Arabic  in- 
strument ;  when  he  wished  to  rest  his  voice,  he  played  an  air  or  ritour* 
nelle  upon  this ;  he  went  thus  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the  ro- 
mances had  no  existence  among  the  people  except  through  the  aid  and 
recitation  of  these  jongleurs/' 

It  appears  that  there  had  once  been  rhapsodic  exhibitions  at  the  fes<* 
tivals  of  Dionysus,  but  they  were  discontinued  (Klearchus  ap.  Athenae, 
vii.  p.  275) — probably  superseded  by  the  dithyramb  and  the  tragedy. 

liie  etymology  of  ^x^r^r  is  a  disputed  point :  Welcker  traces  it  to 
pdfidot ;  most  critics  derive  it  from  pairrtw  aoidrfv,  which  O.  MUller  ex- 
plains "  to  denote  the  coupling  together  of  verses  without  any  consider* 
able  divisions  or  pauses, — the  even,  unbroken,  continuous  flow  of  the 
epic  poem,"  as  contrasted  with  the  strophic  or  choric  periods  (Z.  c.)* 

*  Homer,  Hymn  to  ApoU.  170.  The  KLBapis,  cmdrf,  opxr/Ofthg,  are 
constantly  put  together  in  that  hymn :  evidently  the  instiiimental  ac- 
companiment was  essential  to  the  hymns  at  the  Ionic  festivaL  Com- 
pare also  the  Hymn  to  Herm^  (430),  where  the  function  ascribed  to 
the  Muses  can  hardly  be  understood  to  include  non- musical  recitation. 
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improvemeDts  made  in  the  harp,  to  which  three 
strings,  in  addition  to  the  ori^nal  four,  were  at- 
tached by  Terpander  (B.C.  660),  and  the  growing 
complication  of  instrumental  music  generally,  may 
have  contributed  to  discredit  the  primitive  accom- 
paniment, and  thus  to  promote  the  practice  of 
recital :  the  story,  that  Terpander  himself  composed 
music  not  only  for  hexameter  poems  of  his  own, 
but  also  for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to  indicate  that 
that  which  preceded  him  was  ceasing  to  fin(^  fa- 
vour*. By  whatever  steps  the  change  from  the 
bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that 
before  the  time  of  Sol6n,  the  latter  was  the  recog- 
nised and  exclusive  organ  of  the  old  Epic :  some- 
times in  short  fragments  before  private  companies, 
by  single  rhapsodes — sometimes  several  rhapsodes 
in  continuous  succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  were  preserved,  during  the  two  centuries 
(or  as  some  think,  longer  interval)  between  their 
original  composition  and  the  period  shortly  pre- 

The  Hymn  to  Hermes  is  more  recent  than  Terpander,  inasmuch  as  it 
mentions  the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre,  v.  50. 

'  Terpander — see  Plutarch,  de  Musicft,  c.  3-4 ;  the  facts  respecting 
him  are  collected  in  Plehn's  Lesbiaca,  pp.  140-160 ;  but  very  little  can 
be  authenticated. 

Stesander  at  the  Pythian  festivals  sang  the  Homeric  battles,  with  a 
harp  accompaniment  of  his  own  composition  (Athense.  xiv.  p.  638). 

The  principal  testimonies  respecting  the  rhapsodising  of  the  Homeric 
poems  at  AUiens,  chiefly  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  are  Isocratds, 
Panegyric,  p.  74  ;  Lycurgus  contra  Leocrat.  p.  161 ;  Plato,  Hipparch. 
p.  22S ;  Diogen.  Laert.  Vit.  Solon,  i.  57. 

Inscriptions  attest  that  rhapsodising  continued  in  great  esteem, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  historical  age,  both  at  Chios  and  Teds, 
especially  the  former:  it  was  the  subject  of  competition  by  trained 
youth,  and  of  prizes  for  the  victor,  at  periodical  religious  solemnities  : 
see  Corp.  Inscript.  Boeckh,  No.  2214-3088. 
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ceding  Soldn — and  respecting  their  original  com* 

position  and  subsequent  changes — ^there  are  wide 

At  what      differences  of  opinion  among  able  critics.     Were 

Homeric     they  prescrved  with,  or  without,  being  written? 

^'iobe'    ^^  ^^^  Uiad  originally  composed  as  one  poem, 

^^**«n-      and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of 

them  an  aggregation  of  parts  originally  self-ex* 

istent  and  unconnected  ?    Was  the  authorship  of 

each  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed  ? 

J^ther  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have 
been  generally  coupled  together  and  discussed  with 
reference  to  each  other,  by  inquirers  into  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Prole- 
gomena have  the  merit  of  keeping  them  distinct. 
Pro^cgo-     Half  a  century  ago,  the  acute  and  valuable  Prole- 

mena  of  ^      o    ' 

Wolf—      gomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to  account  the 

questions    Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently 

th?H^ml  published,  first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as 

wnSSted    '^  ^^^  history  of  the  Homeric  text.  A  considerable 

jn'*y/>f  au-  part  of  that  dissertation  (though  by  no  means  the 

with  poems  whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre- 

from  the     viously  anuounccd  by  Bentley  amongst  others,  that 

*'^^^**"*^'   the  separate  constituent  portions  of  the  Iliad  and 

Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented  together  into  any 

compact  body  and  unchangeable  order  until  the 

days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  before 

Christ.     As  a  step  towards  that  conclusion,  Wolf 

maintained  that  no  written  copies  of  either  poem 

could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier 

times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred,  and 

that  without  writing,  neither  the  perfect  symmetry 

of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have  been  originally 

conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realised  by  him, 
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transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  ab- 
sence of  easy  and  convenient  writing,  such  as  must 
be  indispensably  supposed  for  long  manuscripts, 
among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus  one  of  the  points 
in  Wolf's  case  against  the  primitive  integrity  of  the 
lUad  and  Odyssey.  By  Nitzsch  and  other  leading 
opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connection  of  the  one  with 
the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  origi- 
nally put  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  incumbent 
on  those,  who  defended  the  ancient  aggregate  cha- 
racter of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey,  to  maintain  that 
they  were  written  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions, 
ascribed  by  Wolf  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates 
in  refereBce  to  the  Homeric  poems,  are  nowise  ad. 
missible.     But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained 
towards  that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  in  order  to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  admitting  long  written  poems  in 
the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  aera.     Few 
things,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  improbable:  and  ^^  ^^ 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfian  questions 
hypothesis,  admits  this  no  less  than  Wolf  himself  ^  wHy  con- 
The  traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the  seventh  though 

^  Knight,  Prolegom.  Horn.  c.  izzYiii.-xI.  ''  Haud  tamen  ullom  Ho- 
mericoram  carminum  exemplar  Piststrati  seculo  antiqaius  extitisse,  aut 
sexceatesiino  prius  anno  ante  C.N.  scriptam  fhisse,  facile  credam :  rara 
enim  et  perdifficilis  erat  ii8  temporibas  scriptara  ob  penuriam  materise 
Bcribendo  idonese,  qaam  literas  aut  lapidibus  exarare,  aut  tabulis  ligneis, 

aut  laminis  metalli  alicujus  insculpere  oporteret Atque  ideo  memo- 

riter  retenta  sunt,  et  haw  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina,  et  per  urbes 
et  vicoa  et  in  principum  virorum  ndibua,  decantata  a  rhapsodis.  Neque 
mirandum  est,  ea  per  tot  ssecula  sic  integra  conservata  esse,  quoniam— 
per  eos  tradita  erant,  qui  ab  omnibus  GneciK  et  coloniarum  regibus  et 
ctvitatibus  meroede  satis  amplft  conducti,  omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  edis- 
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commonly    ccntury  bcfore  the  Christian  aera,  are  exceedingly 

discussed        -    •^.  ■  ...  •    .•  i- 

together.—  trifling :  we  have  no  remaining  inscription  earher 

of  wriSS^    than  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  the  early  inscriptions 

the^H^L    ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  unskilfully  executed :  we  cannot  even 

ricage.       assure  ourselves  whether  Archilochus,  Simonid^s 

of  Amorgus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtseus,  Xanthus,  and  the 

other  early   elegiac   and   lyric   poets,   committed 

their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what  time  the 

practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.     The  first 

positive  ground,  which  authorises  us  to  presume 

the  existence  of  a  manuscript  of  Homer,  is  in  the 

famous   ordinance   of  Sol6n  with  regard  to  the 

rhapsodes  at  the  Panathensea ;  but  for  what  length 

of  time,  previously,  manuscripts  had  existed,  we 

are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have 
been  written  from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not 
upon  positive  proofs — nor  yet  upon  the  existing 
habits  of  society  with  regard  to  poetry,  for  they 
admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  read,  but  recited  and  heard — but  upon  the 
supposed  necessity  that    there   must  have  been 

cendis,  retinendis,  et  rite  recitandisi  conferebant."  Compare  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  xxiv,-xxv. 

The  evidences  of  early  writing  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  written  poems 
even  anterior  to  Homer,  may  be  seen  collected  in  Kreuser  (Vorfragen 
Ueber  Homeros,  p.  127-159»  Frankfort  1828).  His  proofs  appear  to 
me  altogether  inconclusive.  Nitzsch  maintains  the  same  opinion  (Histor. 
Homeri,  Fasc.  i.  sect.  xi.  xvii.  xviii.) — in  my  opinion,  not  more  success- 
fully :  nor  does  Franz  (Epigraphies  Grsec.  Introd.  s.  iv.)  produce  any 
new  arguments. 

I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  Mr.  Knight's  language,  when  he  says  that 
there  i$  nothing  wonderful  in  the  long  preservation  of  the  Homeric 
poems  fliiitm//e».  It  is  enough  to  maintain  that  the  existence  and  prac- 
tical use  of  long  manuscripts  by  all  the  rhapsodes,  under  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  among  the  Greeks,  would 
be  a  greater  wonder. 
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manascripts  1,  to  ensure  the   preservation  of  the 
poems, — ^the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being 
neither  sufficient  nor  trustworthy.     But  here  we 
only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running  into  a 
greater ;  for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  memory,  is  far  less  astonishing 
than  that  of  long  manuscripts  in  an  age  essentially 
non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when  even  suit- 
able instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are 
not  obvious.     Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  positive 
reason  for  believing  that  the  bard  was  under  no 
necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  consulting  a 
manuscript.     For  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  blind-  Bards  or 
ness  would  have  been  a  disqualification  for  the  pro-  of'l^eqiu^te 
fession,  which  we  know  that  it  was  not ;  as  well  ™^ncon- 
from  the  example  of  Demodokus  in  the  Odyssey,  Jjjf^^ndi**' 
as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  tionsofthe 

age  than 

Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom  ThucydidSs,  as  longMss. 
well  as  the  general  tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  iden- 
tifies with  Homer  himself^.  The  author  of  that 
Hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  de- 
scribed a  blind  man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion in  his  art,  if  he  had  been  conscious  that  the  ^j.^^ 
memory  of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  con-  *»«^- 

*  See  this  argument  strongly  put  by  Nitzsch,  in  the  prefatory  remarks 
at  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  of  Commentaries  on  the  Odyssey 
(p.  x^xxix.)-  He  takes  great  pains  to  discard  all  idea  that  the  poems 
were  written  in  order  to  be  read.  To  the  same  purpose  Franz  (Epi- 
graphies Graec.  Introd.  p.  32),  who  adopts  Nitzsch's  positions, — "  Au- 
dituris  enim,  non  lecturis,  carmioa  parabant." 

'  Odyss.viii.  65  ;  Hymn,  ad  Apoil.  172;  Pseudo-Herodot.  Vit.  Ho- 
mer, c.  3 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104. 

Various  commentators  on  Homer  imagined  that  under  the  misfortune 
of  Demodokus  the  poet  in  reality  described  his  own  (Schol.  ad  Odyss. 
1.1.;  Maxim.  Tyr.xxxviii.l). 

VOL.  II.  O 
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stant  reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 
Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of 
memory  required  either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes, 
even  for  the  longest  of  these  old  Epic  poems,  was 
at  all  superhuman.  Taking  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  know  that 
there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens  who 
could  repeat  both  poems  by  heart  ^ :  but  in  the 

'  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iii.  5.  Compare,  respecting  the  laborious  disci- 
pline of  the  Gallic  Druids,  and  the  number  of  unwritten  Terses  which 
they  retained  in  their  memories,  Ciesar,  B.  G.  vi.  14 ;  Mela,  iii.  2 ;  also 
Wolf,  Prolegg.  s.  xxiv.  and  Herod,  ii.  77 »  about  the  prodigious  memory 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  at  Heliopolis. 

I  transcribe,  from  the  interesting  Discours  of  M.  Fauriel  (prefixed  to 
his  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Grdce  Modeme,  Paris  1824),  a  few  parti- 
culars respecting  the  number,  the  mnemonic  power,  and  the  popularity 
of  those  itinerant  singers  or  rhapsodes  who  frequent  the  festivals  or 
paneghyrtB  of  modern  Greece :  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  this  profession 
is  habitually  exercised  by  blind  men  (p.  xcseq,), 

"  Les  aveagles  exercent  en  Gi^ce  une  profession  qui  les  lend  non 
seulement  agr^ables,  mais  n^cessaires ;  le  caract^re,  Timagination,  et 
la  condition  du  peuple,  ^tant  ce  qu'ils  sont:  c'est  la  profession  de 

chanteurs  ambalans lis  sont  dans  I'usage,  tant  sur  le  continent 

que  dans  les  ties,  de  la  Grto,  d'apprendre  par  coear  le  plus  grand 
nombre  qu'ils  peuvent  de  chansons  populaires  de  tout  genre  et  de  toute 
^poque.  Quelques  uns  finissent  par  en  savoir  une  quantity  prodigieuse, 
et  tons  en  savent  beaacoup.  Avec  ce  tr^r  dans  leur  m^moire,  ils 
sont  toujours  en  marche,  traversent  la  Gr^ce  en  tout  sens ;  ils  s'en  yont 
de  ville  en  ville,  de  village  en  village,  chantant  k  I'auditoire  qui  se  forme 
aussitdt  autour  d'eux,  partout  oil  ils  se  montrent,  celles  de  leurs  chan- 
sons qu'ils  jugent  convenir  le  mieux,  soit  k  la  locality,  soit  k  la  circon- 
stance,  et  re9oivent  une  petite  retribution  qui  fait  tout  leur  revenu. 
Ils  ont  I'air  de  chercher  de  pr^<^rence,  en  tout  lieu,  la  partie  la  plus 
inculte  de  la  population,  qui  en  est  toujours  la  plus  curieuse,  la  plus 
avide  d'impressions,  et  la  moins  difficile  dans  le  dioix  de  ceux  qui  leur 
sont  offertes.  Les  Turcs  seuls  ne  les  intent  pas.  C'est  aux  reunions 
nombreuses,  aux  ffites  de  village  connues  sous  le  nom  de  Paneghyrit^ 
que  ces  chanteurs  ambulans  accourent  le  plus  volontiers.  Ils  chantent 
en  s'accompagnant  d'un  instrument  k  cordes  que  I'on  touche  avec  un 
archet,  et  qui  est  exactement  I'ancienne  lyre  des  Grecs,  dont  il  a  con- 
serve le  nom  comme  la  forme. 

"  Cette  lyre,  pour  6tre  enti^re,  doit  avoir  cinq  cordes :  mais  souvent 
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professional  recitations,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
the  same  person  did  go  through  the  whole :  the 
recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  undertaking,  and 
the  rhapsodes  who  visited  a  festival  would  naturally 
understand  among  themselves  which  part  of  the 
poem  should  devolve  upon  each  particular  indivi- 
dual. Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such 
means  of  preparation  beforehand,  the  quantity  of 
verse  which  a  rhapsode  could  deliver  would  be 
measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
memory,  as  by  the  physical  sufficiency  of  his  voice, 

die  n'en  a  que  deux  ou  trois,  dont  les  sons,  comme  il  est  ais^  de  pr^- 
samer,  n'ont  rien  de  bien  harmonieux.  Les  chanteurs  aveugles  vont 
ordinairement  isol^,  et  chacun  d'eux  chante  k  part  des  autres :  mais 
qnelquefois  aussi  ils  se  r^unissent  par  groupes  de  deux  ou  de  trois,  pour 

dire  ensemble  les  mdmes  chansons Cesmodernes  rhapsodes  doivent 

dtre  divis^s  en  deux  classes.  Les  uns  (et  ce  Bont«  selon  toute  apparence, 
les  plus  nombrenx)  se  bornent  k  la  fonction  de  recueillir,  d'apprendre 
par  cceur,  et  de  mettre  en  circulation,  des  pieces  qu'ils  n'ont  point  com- 
poshes.  Les  autres  (et  ce  sont  ceux  qui  forment  Tordre  le  plus  distingu^ 
de  leur  corps),  k  cette  fonction  de  r^p^titeurs  et  de  colporteurs  des  poe- 
sies d'autrui,  joignent  celle  de  poetes,  et  ajoutent  k  la  masse  des  chan- 
sons apprises  d'autres  chants  de  leur  fa9on Ces  rhapsodes  aveugles 

sont  les  nouvellistes  et  les  historiens,  en  m£me  temps  que  les  poetes  du 
peuple.  en  cela  parfaitement  semblables  aux  rhapsodes  anciens  de  la 
Grtee." 

To  pass  to  another  country — Persia,  once  the  great  rival  of  Qreece : — 
"  The  Kurroglian  rhapsodes  are  called  Kurroglou- Khans,  from  khaun- 
deih  to  sing.  Their  duty  is  to  know  by  heart  all  the  mejjlissea  (meet- 
ings) of  Kurroglou,  narrate  them,  or  sing  them  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  favourite  instrument  of  Kurroglou,  the  chungur  or  sitar,  a  three- 
stringed  guitar.  Ferdausi  has  also  his  Shah-nama- Khans,  and  the 
prophet  Mahommed  his  Koran  Khans.  The  memory  of  those  singers 
is  truly  astonishing.  At  every  request  they  recite  in  one  breath  for 
tome  hours,  without  stammering,  beginning  the  tale  at  the  passage  or 
verse  pointed  out  by  the  hearers."  (Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of 
Persia,  as  found  in  the  Adventures  and  Improvisations  of  Kurroglou, 
the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Northern  Persia,  by  Alexander  Chodzko  :  Lon- 
don 1842,  Introd.  p.  13.) 

"  One  of  the  songs  of  the  Calmuck  national  bards  sometimes  lasts  a 
whole  day."  (Ibid.  p.  372.) 
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PossibiUty 
of  preser- 
ving the 
poems  by 
memory,  as 
accurately 
as  in  fact 
they  were 
preserved. 


having  reference  to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and 
rhythmical  pronunciation  required  from  him\ 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  trans- 
mission of  the  text  for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by 
simply  oral  means  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  oral 
transmission  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly 
as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.  The  great 
lines  of  each  poem — the  order  of  parts — the  vein 
of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  general  style  of  locu- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words — ^would 
be  maintained :  for  the  professional  training  of  the 
rhapsode,  over  and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual 
memory,  would  tend  to  Homerize  his  mind  (if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted)  and  to  restrain  him 
within  this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  text,  we  should  expect 
that  there  would  be  wide  differences  and  numerous 
inaccuracies:  and  so  there  really  were,  as  the 
records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the 
passages  cited  in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in 
our  Homeric  text,  abundantly  testify*. 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in 
respect  to  the  letter  called  the  Digamma  affords  a 
proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  considerable  period 


^  There  are  just  renutrka  of  Mr.  Mitford  on  the  possibility  that  the 
Homeric  poems  might  have  been  preserved  without  writing  (History 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  135-137)* 

'  Villoison«  Prolegomen.  pp.  xxxiv.-lvi. ;  Wolf,  Prolegomen.  p.  37. 
Diintzer,  in  the  Epicor.  Graec.  Fragm.  p.  27-29,  gives  a  considerable  list 
of  the  Homeric  passages  cited  by  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  either 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
many  of  these  passages  belonged  to  other  epic  poems  which  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  Homer.  Welcker  (Der  Episch.  Kyklus,  pp.  20-133) 
enforces  this  opinion  very  justly,  and  it  harmonises  with  his  view  of 
the  name  of  Homer  as  co-extensive  with  the  whole  Epic  cycle. 
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before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch  Argument 
that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  lost  letter 
interval  a  sensible  changed  At  the  time  when  these  *^""**' 
poems  were  composed,  the  Digamma  was  an  ef- 
fective consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse :  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced, 
and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the 
manuscripts,  insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics, 
though  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much 
later  poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sapph6,  never  recog- 
nised it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various 
perplexities  of  metre,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
the  Digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  gramma- 
tical stratagems :  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lost 
letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered  intelligible 
only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory, 
the  voice,  and  the  ear,  exclusively. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  when  did 
Greek  poems,  first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  meric^ 
matter  of  conjecture,  though  there  is  ground  for  ^To  be" 
assurance  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Sol6n.     If  ^""«»»? 

'  See  this  argament  strongly  maintained  in  Giese  (Ueber  den  i£o- 
lischen  Dialekt,  sect.  14.-  p.  160  aeqq,).  He  notices  several  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  Homeric  language — the  plenitude  and  variety  of  inter- 
changeable grammatical  forms — ^the  numerous  metrical  licences,  set 
right  by  appropriate  oral  intonations— which  indicate  a  language  as 
yet  not  constrained  by  the  fixity  of  written  authority. 

The  same  line  of  argument  is  taken  by  O.  Muller  (History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  tv.  s.  5). 

Giese  has  shown  also,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  all  the  manuscripts 
of  Homer,  mentioned  in  the  Scholia,  were  written  in  the  Ionic  alphabet 
(with  H  and  Q  as  marks  for  the  long  vowels,  and  no  special  mark  for 
the  rough  breathing),  in  so  far  as  the  special  citations  out  of  them  enable 
us  to  verify. 
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in  the  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon 
naming  any  more  determinate  period,  the  question 
at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were  the  purposes 
which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its 
first  commencement  must  have  been  intended  to 
answer  ?  For  whom  was  a  written  Iliad  necessary  ? 
Not  for  the  rhapsodes ;  for  with  them  it  was  not  only 
planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  interwoven  with 
the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all 
those  flexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  pauses  and 
other  oral  artifices,  which  were  required  for  em- 
phatic delivery,  and  which  the  naked  manuscript 
could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public 
— they  were  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rha- 
psodic delivery,  and  with  its  accompaniments  of  a 
solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only  persons 
for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would 
be  a  select  few ;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class 
of  readers,  capable  of  analysing  the  complicated 
emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as  hearers  in 
the  crowd,  and  who  would  on  perusing  the  written 
words  realise  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  por- 
tion of  the  impression  communicated  by  the  reciter  ^ 

'  Nitszch  and  Welcker  argue,  that  because  the  Homeric  poems  were 
heard  with  great  delight  and  interest,  therefore  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  art  of  writing,  even  while  beset  by  a  thousand  mechanical  difficulties, 
would  be  employed  to  record  them.  I  cannot  adopt  this  opinion,  which 
appears  to  me  to  derive  all  its  plausibility  from  our  present  familiarity 
with  reading  and  writing.  The  first  step  from  the  recited  to  the  written 
poem  is  really  one  of  great  violence,  as  well  as  useless  for  any  want 
then  actually  felt.  I  much  more  agree  vrith  Wolf  when  he  says :  "  Diu 
enim  illorum  hominum  vita  et  simplicitas  nihil  admodum  habuit,  quod 
scripturA  dignum  videretur :  in  aliis  omnibus  occupati  agunt  illi,  qu» 
posteri  scribunt,  vel  (ut  de  quibusdam  populis  accepimus)  etiam  mon- 
stratam  operam  banc  spemnnt  tanquam  indecori  otii :  carmina  autem 
qus  pangunt.  longo  usu  sic  ore  fundere  et  excipere  consueverunt,  ut 
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Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and 
there  was  in  early  Greece,  a  time  when  no  such 
reading  class  existed  :  if  we  could  discover  at  what 
time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  guess  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Epic  poems  were  first  committed  to  writing. 
Now  the  period  which  may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the 
formation  even  of  the  narrowest  reading  class  in 
Greece,  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before 
the  Christian  aera  (b.c.  660  to  b.c.  630), — the  age 
of  Terpander,  Kallinus,  Archilochus,  Simonid6s  of 
Amorgus,  &c.  I  ground  this  supposition  on  the  Reasons  for 
change  then  operated  in  the  character  and  tenden-  tharthey^ 
cies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and  ^'^ten'^** 
iambic  measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals  *^"^  ^^»« 

^  ^  middle  of 

to  the  primitive  hexameter,  and  poetical  compo-  the  seventh 
sitions  having  been  transferred  from  the  epical  past  ^^"^  *^  ^'^' 
to  the  affairs   of  present  and  real  life.     Such  a 

cantu  et  recitatione  cum  mazime  vigentia  deducere  ad  mutas  notas,  ex 
ilUuB  etatis  sensu  nihil  aliud  esset,  quam  perimere  ea  et  vitali  vi  ac 
spirita  privare."  (Prolegom.  s.  xv,  p.  590 

Some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  William  Hum- 
boldt's Introduction  to  his  elaborate  treatise  Ueber  die  Kawi'Sprache, 
in  reference  to  the  oral  tales  current  among  the  Basques.  He  too  ob- 
serves how  great  and  repulsive  a  proceeding  it  is,  to  pass  at  first  from 
verse  sung  or  recited,  to  verse  written ;  implying  that  the  words  are 
conceived  detached  from  the  Vortrag,  the  accompanying  music,  and 
the  surrounding  and  sympathising  assembly.  The  Basque  tales  have 
no  charm  for  the  people  themselves  when  put  in  Spanish  words  and 
read  (Introduction,  sect.  xx.  p.  258-259). 

Unwritten  prose  tales,  preserved  in  the  memory  and  said  to  be  re- 
peated nearly  in  the  same  words  from  age  to  age,  are  mentioned  by 
Mariner  in  the  Tonga  Islands  (Mariner's  Account,  vol.  ii.  p.  377). 

The  Druidical  poems  were  kept  unwritten  by  design,  after  writing 
was  in  established  use  for  other  purposes  (Cssar,  B.  G.  vi.  13). 
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change  was  important,  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
the  only  known  mode  of  publication  (to  use  a  modern 
phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the  nearest  ap- 
proaching to  the  sense) :  it  argued  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  a  thirst  for  new  poetical  effect ;  and  the 
men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be  considered 
as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise, 
from  their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written 
words  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodes,  just  as  we  are 
told  that  Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulogised  the 
Thebais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  There  seems 
therefore  ground  for  conjecturing,  that  for  the  use 
of  this  newly-formed  and  important,  but  very  nar- 
row class,  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
other  old  epics — the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as 
well  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — ^began  to  be 
compiled  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.c.^ :  and  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian  com- 
merce, which  took  place  about  the  same  period, 
would  furnish  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon.  A  reading  class, 
when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it ;  so 
that  before  the  time  of  Sol6n,  fifty  years  afterwards, 

>  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  yoI.  iii.  p.  368-373)  treats  it 
as  a  matter  of  certaitUy  that  Archilochus  and  Alkman  wrote  their 
poems.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  for  announcing  this  as  positively 
known — except  indeed  an  admission  of  Wolf,  which  is  doubtless  good  as 
an  argumetUum  ad  hominem,  but  is  not  to  be  received  as  proof  (Wolf^ 
Proleg.  p.  50).  The  evidences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clinton  (p.  368)  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  anything  to  the  point. 

Giese  (Ueber  den  ^olischen  Dialekt,  p.  172)  places  the  first  writing 
of  the  separate  rhapsodies  composing  the  Iliad  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C. 
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both  readers  and  manuscripts,  though  still  com- 
paratively few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  re- 
cognised authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  refer-> 
ence,  against  the  carelessness  of  individual  rha* 
psodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Condition 
to  have  been  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  and  odys- 
for  a  period  near  upon  two  centuries  ^     But  is  it  J^erS^rf 
true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able  critics  Pc«j»trttus 

— ^Theory 

have  imagined  also,  that  the  separate  portions  of  of  woif. 
which  these  two  poems  are  composed  were  origi- 
nally distinct  epical  ballads,  each  constituting  a 
separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation  ? 
Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author, 
but  originally  neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed 
order,  and  that  their  first  permanent  arrangement 
and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisi- 
stratus  conjoined  with  various  lettered  friends*? 

^  The  80Dg8  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  preserved  orally  for  a  period 
longer  than  two  centuries, — P.  A.  Miiller  thinks  very  much  longer, — 
before  they  were  collected  or  embodied  in  written  story  by  Snorro  and 
Ssmnnd  (Lange,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Gesch.  der  Nordischen  Hel- 
densage,  p.  98  ;  also  Introduct.  p.  xx.-xxviii.)*  He  confounds,  however, 
often  the  preservation  of  the  songs  from  old  time  with  the  question 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  an  historical  basis. 

And  there  were  doubtless  many  old  bards  and  rhapsodes  in  ancient 
Greece,  of  whom  the  same  might  be  said  which  Saxo  Grammaticus 
affirms  of  an  Englishman  named  Lucas,  that  he  was  "  literis  quidera 
tenuiter  instructus,  sed  historiarum  scientill  apprime  eruditus"  (Dahl- 
mann,  Historische  Forschungen,  vol.  ii.  p.  176). 

'  "  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by 
himself  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days 
of  merriment ;  the  Iliad  he  made  for  the  men,  the  Odysseis  for  the 
other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  together  into  the  form 
of  an  epic  poem  until  500  years  after." 

Such  is  the  naked  language  in  which  Wolfs  main  hypothesis  had 
been  previously  set  forth  by  Bentley,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  a  late  Dis- 
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This  hypothesis — ^to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf 
first  gave  celebrity,  but  which  has  been  since  en- 
forced more  in  detail  by  others,  especially  by 
William  Miiller  and  Lachmann — appears  to  me  not 
only  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  testimony,  but 
also  opposed  to  other  testimony  as  well  as  to  a 
Authorities  stroug  forcc  of  internal  probability.  The  authorities 
?u^firwur.  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero  and  Pausa- 
nias  ^ :  Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Peisistra- 
tus,  but  merely  states  (what  we  may  accept  as  the 
probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  origi- 
nally unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or 
recitations,  from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent 
period  put  into  writing :  hence  many  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistra- 
tus  both  collected,  and  arranged  in  the  existing 

course  of  Freethinking,  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis/'  published  in 
1713 :  the  passage  remained  unaltered  in  the  seventh  edition  of  that 
treatise  published  in  1737*    See  Wolf's  Proleg.  xxvii.  p.  1 15. 

The  same  hypothesis  may  be  seen  more  amply  developed,  partly  in 
the  work  of  Wolf's  pupil  and  admirer,  William  Miiller,  Homerigche 
Forsckule  (the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1836, 
with  an  excellent  introduction  and  notes  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original  work  by  its  dispassionate  review 
of  the  whole  controversy),  partly  in  two  valuable  Dissertations  of  Lach- 
mann, published  in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad^y 
for  1837  and  1841. 

^  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  i.  2 ;  Cicero  de  Orator,  iii.  34 ;  Pausan.  vii. 
26,  6 :  compare  the  Scholion  on  Plautus  in  Ritschi,  Die  Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek,  p.  4.  ^lian  (V.  H.  xiii.  14),  who  mentions  both  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Homeric  poems  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lycurgus,  and 
the  compilation  by  Peisistratus,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  testimony :  still  less  Libanius  and  Suidas.  What  we 
learn  is,  that  some  literary  and  critical  men  of  the  Alexandrine  age  (more 
or  fewer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  Wolf  exaggerates  when  he  talks  of  an 
unanimous  conviction)  talked  of  Peisistratus  as  having  first  put  together 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  entire  ppems. 
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order,  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(implied  as  poems  originally  entire  and  subsequently 
broken  into  pieces,)  which  he  found  partly  confused 
and  partly  isolated  from  each  other — each  part  being 
then  remembered  only  in  its  own  portion  of  the 
Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus  the  son  of 
Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo-Pla- 
tonic dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  that  he  prescribed  to  the  rhapsodes 
to  recite  the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
regular  sequenced 

Wolf  and  William  Miiller  occasionally  speak  as  if 
they  admitted  soinething  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  established  aggregates  prior  to  Peisistratus  ;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  represent  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Ho- 
meric poems  which  were  before  distinct  and  self- 
existent  compositions.  And  Lachmann,  the  recent 
expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Peisistratus 
still  more  unequivocally  this  original  integration  of 
parts  in  reference  to  the  Iliad :  he  distributes  the 
first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into  sixteen 
separate  songs,  and  treats  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  the  fusion  of  these  songs,  into  an  order  such 
as  we  now  read,  belongs  to  any  date  earlier  than 
Peisistratus*.     Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark, 

>  Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  228. 

*  "  Doch  ich  komme  mir  bald  lacherlich  vor,  wenn  ich  noch  immer 
die  Moglichkeit  gelten  lasse,  dass  unsere  Ilias  in  dem  gegenwartigen 
Zosammeohange  der  bedeuteoden  Theile,  und  nicht  bios  der  wenigen 
bedeuteudaten,  jemals  vor  der  Arbeit  des  Pisistratas  gedacht  worden 
sey."  (Lachmann,  Femere  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Ilias,  sect,  xxviii. 
p.  32 ;  Abhandlungen  Berlin.  Academ.  1841.)  How  far  this  admission 
— that  for  the /pit  most  important  portions  of  the  Iliad,  there  did  exist 
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first,  that  it  stands  opposed  to  the  testimony  exist- 
ing respecting  the  regulations  of  Sol6n ;  who,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed 
order  of  recitation  on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Iliad  at 
Objections  the  Panathcnaic  festival;  not  only  directing  that 
against  it.    ^^^^^  should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  seriatim  and 

without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establish- 
ing a  prompter  or  censorial  authority  to  ensure 
obediences — which  implies  the  existence  (at  the 

an  established  order  of  saccession  prior  to  Peisistratus-^is  intended  to 
reach,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  language  of  Lachmann  goes  farther  than 
either  Wolf  or  William  Miiller.  (See  Wolf,  Prolegomcn.  p.cxli.-cxlii., 
andW.  Miiller,  HomerischeVorschule^Abschnitt.  vii.  pp.  96,  9S«  100, 
102.)  The  latter  admits  that  neither  Peisistratus  nor  the  Diaskeuasts 
could  have  made  any  considerable  changes  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
either  in  the  way  of  addition  or  of  transposition ;  the  poems  as  aggre- 
gates being  too  well-known,  and  the  Homeric  vein  of  invention  too 
completely  extinct,  to  admit  of  such  novelties. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  these  last-mentioned  admissions  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  main  doctrine  of  Wolf,  in  so  far  as  regards  Peisistratus. 

'  Diogen.  Laert. — ^T^  dc  *Ofirfpov  t(  virofioXrjs  yiypaxf^^  (2<$Xo»y) 
ptx^^pdeiaOiu,  oLov  &jrov  6  irp&ros  Z\ri(€v,  tK€iB€V  Spx^cBai  t6p  apx^f*^- 
pov,  &s  ifnja'i  Aicvx^dof  4p  rois  Mcyapueotr  (i.  57)  • 

Respecting  Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  the  Pseudo- Plato  tells  us 
(in  the  dialogue  so  called,  p.  228) — koI  rh  'Ofirfpov  thrri  npwrog  €K6fU(r€P 
th  rrfv  yfjv  ravnjyl,  Koi  ^Mtyjcao'c  rov^  pa^t^dov^  TLavaBrfpoiois  e(  viro- 
X^^cttff  i<^^s  avrh  ^iimi,  Aantp  vvv  ?ri  otdc  irotcveri. 

These  words  have  provoked  multiplied  criticisms  from  all  the  learned 
men  who  have  touched  upon  the  theory  of  the  Homeric  poems — to  de- 
termine what  was  the  practice  which  Sol6n  found  existing,  and  what 
was  the  change  which  he  introduced.  Our  information  is  too  scanty  to 
pretend  to  certainty,  but  I  think  the  explanation  of  Hermann  the  most 
satisfactory  ("  Quid  sit  vtro^oX^  et  virofiXribtfP," — Opuscula,  tom.  v. 
p.  3(X),  tom.  vii.  p.  162). 

'YirofioXtvs  is  the  technical  term  for  the  prompter  at  a  theatrical  re- 
presentation (Plutarch,  Praecept.  gerend.  Reip.  p.  813) ;  viro/3oXi)  and 
v?ro/3dXXciy  have  corresponding  meanings,  of  aidiug  the  memory  of  a 
speaker  and  keeping  him  in  accordance  with  a  certain  standard,  in  pos- 
session of  the  prompter.  'YiroPokif  therefore  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  a  aeries  of  rhapsodes,  but  would  apply  just  as  much  to  one 
alone ;  although  it  happens  in  this  case  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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same  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringe- 
ment) of  an  orderly  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manu- 
scripts professedly  complete.  Next,  the  theory 
ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  character  not  only  ma- 
terially different  from  what  is  indicated  by  Cicero 

several  in  succession.  'YnSKrf^ig,  again,  means  ''  the  taking  up  in  suc- 
cession of  one  rhapsode  by  another : "  though  the  two  words,  therefore, 
have  not  the  same  meaning,  yet  the  proceeding  described  in  the  two 
passages  in  reference  both  to  Soldn  and  Hipparchus  appears  to  be  in 
substance  the  same — t.  e.  to  ensure,  by  compulsory  supervision,  a  cor- 
rect and  orderly  recitation  by  the  successive  rhapsodes  who  went  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  poem. 

There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  rhapsodes 
before  Soldn  were  guilty  both  of  negligence  and  of  omission  in  their 
recital  of  Homer,  but  no  reason  to  imagine  either  that  they  transposed 
the  books,  or  that  the  legitimate  order  was  not  previously  recognised. 

The  appointment  of  a  systematic  vnoPoktifs  or  prompter  plainly  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  complete  manuscripts. 

The  direction  of  Sol6n,  that  Homer  should  be  rhapsodised  under  the 
security  of  a  prompter  with  his  manuscript,  appears  just  the  same  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus  in  reference  to  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  (Pseudo- Plutarch.  Vit.  x.  Rhetor.  Lycurgi  Vit.) — €to7iveyK€ 
dc  Koi  v6fwvg — &f  x^*^^^  €lK6vas  coKiBttvtu  rStv  ttoitjt&v  At<rxv\ov,  2o<^« 
leXcovff,  "Evpiiridov,  xal  riif  rpoy^diaf  avr&v  €v  koiv^  ypayfrafUvovs  <^- 
Xarrctv,  Kal  t6p  ttjs  ir6K€«as  ypafifwrta  vapayayvyvciaKtiv  rots  virojc/iiPo- 
luvoif  ov  yhp  €(rjp  aMis  (SKKas)  vTroKpiv€<rBat,  The  word  SK\a»s  which 
occurs  last  but  one  is  introduced  by  the  conjecture  of  Grysar,  who  has 
cited  and  explained  the  above  passage  of  the  Pseudo- Plutarch  in  a 
valuable  dissertation — De  Grmcorum  Tragcedid,  quaUs  fuit  circa  tempera 
DemotthenU  (Cologne  1830).  All  the  critics  admit  the  text  as  it  now 
stands  to  be  unintelligible,  and  various  corrections  have  been  proposed, 
among  which  that  of  Grysar  seems  the  best.  From  his  Dissertation  I 
transcribe  the  following  passage,  which  illustrates  the  rhapsodising  of 
Homer  c^  imopokrjs  : — 

"  Quum  histriones  fabulis  interpolandis  aegre  abstinerent,  Lycurgus 
legem  supra  indicatam  eo  tulit  consilio,  ut  recitationes  histrionum  cum 
publico  illo  exemplo  omnino  congruas  redderet.  Quod  ut  assequeretur, 
constituit,  ut  dum  fabulae  in  8cen&  recitarentur,  scriba  publicus  simul 
exemplum  civitatis  inspiceret,  juxta  sive  in  theatro  sive  in  postscenio 
sedens.  Hcec  enim  verbi  irapavayiv»a'K€iv  est  significatio,  posita  prse- 
cipue  in  prsepositione  ira^,  ut  idem  sit,  quod  amlra  sive  juxta  legere ; 
id  quod  faciunt  ii,  qui  lecta  ab  altera  vel  recitata  cum  sui$  cot^ferre  c«- 
piunt,"  (Grysar,  p.  70 
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and  Pausanias — ^who  represent  him,  not  as  having 
put  together  atoms  originally  distinct,  but  as  the 
renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — 
but  also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with 
Grecian  habit  and  feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should 
take  pains  to  repress  the  licence,  or  make  up  for 
the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual  rhapsodes, 
and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the 
most  correct  recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem, 
according  to  the  standard  received  among  the  best 
judges  in  Greece — this  is  a  task  both  suitable  to 
his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  an 
improved  recension,  together  with  exact  adherence 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  rhapsodes.  But  what  mo- 
tive had  he  to  string  together  several  poems,  pre- 
viously known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new 
whole  ?  What  feeling  could  he  gratify  by  intro- 
ducing the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions 
surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhapsodes  are  as- 
sumed to  have  been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the 
people  to  hear,  each  by  itself  apart  ?  Peisistratus 
was  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public  mind 
by  new  creations  and  combinations,  but  a  ruler  de- 
sirous to  impart  solemnity  to  a  great  religious  fes- 
tival in  his  native  city.  Now  such  a  purpose  would 
be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  divergences  of 
rhapsodes  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  that  order 
of  text  which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a 
return  to  the  pure  and  pristine  Iliad ;  but  it  would 
be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innovations  of  his 
own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad 
by  blending   together,  altering,  and  transposing, 
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many  old  and  well-known  songs.  A  novelty  so 
bold  would  have  been  mqre  likely  to  offend  than  to 
please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude ;  and  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no 
probable  reason  can  be  given  why  all  the  other 
towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout  Greece 
should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favour  of 
it,  since  Athens  at  that  time  enjoyed  no  political 
ascendency  such  as  she  acquired  during  the  follow- 
ing century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear  that  the 
character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go 
far  to  negative  the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lach- 
mann  put  upon  him.  His  interference  presupposes 
a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggregate,  the 
main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the 
Grecian  public,  although  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in 
their  practice  may  have  deviated  from  it  both  by 
omission  and  interpolation.  In  correcting  the 
Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  such  under- 
stood general  type,  he  might  hope  both  to  procure 
respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute  a  fashion  for 
the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  **  collecting 
the  torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something  ge- 
nericaily  different  from  the  composition  of  a  new 
Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs:  the  former  is  as 
•easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent 
and  gratuitous  ^ 

*  That  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  were  ever  recited  with  all  the  parts  en- 
tire, at  any  time  anterior  to  Sol6n,  is  a  point  which  Ritschl  denies  (Die 
Alexandrin.  Bibliothek.  p.  67-70).  He  thinks  that  before  Soldn,  they 
were  always  recited  in  parts,  and  without  any  fixed  order  among  the 
parts.  Nor  did  Sol6n  determine  (as  he  thinks)  the  order  of  the  parts : 
he  only  checked  the  licence  of  the  rhapsodes  as  to  the  recitation  of  the 
separate  books :  it  was  Peisistratus,  who,  with  the  help  of  Onomakritus 
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epic  poems 
besides  the 
Iliad  and 
Odysiej. 


To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was 
the  first  architect  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other  long  and 
continuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier  cen- 
turies. But  the  contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be 
^kTpoemf  the  fact.  The  iEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  which  con^ 
tained  9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than 
two  centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus :  several 
other  of  the  lost  cyclic  epics,  some  among  them  of 
considerable  length^  appear  during  the  century 
succeeding  Arktinus ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  three  or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed 
currently  under  the  name  of  Homers     There  is 

and  others,  first  settled  the  order  of  the  parts  and  bound  each  poem 
into  a  whole,  with  some  corrections  and  interpolations.  Nevertheless 
he  admits  that  the  parts  were  originally  composed  by  the  same  poet, 
and  adapted  to  form  a  whole  amongst  each  other :  bat  this  primitive 
entireness  (be  asserts)  was  only  maintained  as  a  sort  of  traditional 
belief,  never  realised  in  recitation,  and  never  reduced  to  an  obvious, 
unequivocal,  and  permanent  fact — until  the  time  of  Peisistratus. 

There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  I  think,  for  denying  all  entire  recitation 
previous  to  Sol6n,  and  we  only  interpose  a  new  difficulty,  both  grave 
and  gratuitous,  by  doing  so. 

^  The  i£thiopis  of  Arktinus  contained  9100  verses,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Tabula  Iliaca:  yet  Proklus  assigns  to  it  only  four  books.  The 
I  lias  Minor  had  four  books,  the  Cyprian  Verses  eleven,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  lines  in  either. 

Nitzsch  states  it  as  a  certain  matter  of  fact,  that  Arktinus  recited  his 
own  poem  alone,  though  it  was  too  long  to  admit  of  his  doing  so  with- 
out interruption.  (See  bis  Vorrede  to  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Odyssey, 
p.  xxiv.)  There  is  no  evidence  for  this  assertion,  and  it  appears  to  me 
highly  improbable. 

In  reference  to  the  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  belonging  to  the 
Cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  M.  Fauriel  tells  us  that  the  German  Perceval 
has  nearly  25,000  verses  (more  than  half  as  long  again  as  the  Iliad) ; 
the  Perceval  of  Christian  of  Troyes  probably  more;  the  German 
Tristan,  of  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  has  more  than  23,000 ;  sometimes  the 
poem  is  begun  by  one  author  and  continued  by  another.  (Fauriel,  Ro- 
mans de  Chevalerie,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  t.  xiii.  p.  695-697.) 

The  ancient  unwritten  poems  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  are  as  much 
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no  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in  supposing  long 
epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
than  with  the  iBthiopis :  the  ascendency  of  the 
name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordinate  position  of 
Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  poetry, 
tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the 
Iliad,  which  expressly  pronounce  themselves,  by 
their  own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging  to  a  large 
whole,   and  not  as  separate  integers.     We  can  cataiogae 
hardly  conceive  the  Catalogue  in  the  second  book  %^L. 
except  as  a  fractional  composition,  and  with  refer-  ewentiayy 
ence  to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits :  taken  a  long 
apart  by  itself,  such  a  barren  enumeration  of  names  eariy  au- 
could  have*  stimulated  neither  the  -fancy  of  the  *^°"*^' 
poet  nor  the  attention  of  the  listeners.     But  the 
Homeric  Catalogue  had  acquired  a  sort  of  canonical 
authority  even  in  the  time  of  Sol6n,  insomuch  that 
he  interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of 
doing  so,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  disputed 
point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  their  side  set 
forth  another  version  ^     No  such  established  re- 
verence could  have  been  felt  for  this  document, 
unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening 
to  the  Iliad  as  a  continuous  poem.     And  when  the 
philosopher  XenophanSs^  also  anterior  to  the  same 
epoch,  noticed  Homer  as  the  universal  teacher,  and 

lyric  as  epic :  the  longest  of  them  does  not  exceed  800  lines,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  much  shorter  (Untersuchungen  uber  die  Ge- 
schichte  der  Nbrdtschen  Heldensage,  aus  P.  A.  Miiller's  Sagabibliothek 
von  G.  Lange,  Frankf.  1832,  Introdact.  p.  xlii.). 
^  Plutarch.  Sol6n,  10. 
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denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the 
gods,  he  must  have  connected  this  great  mental 
sway,  not  with  a  number  of  unconnected  rhapsodies, 
but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  probably 
with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same  author, 
such  as  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  Theba'is. 

We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors 
to  portions  of  the  Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate 
name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy,  the  Aristeia  (pre- 
eminent exploits)  of  Diomddds  or  of  Agamemndn, 
the  Doloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well 
as  of  Odysseus  and  DiomMds),  &c.,  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  these  portions  originally 
existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were  ce- 
mented together  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references 
prove  nothing  to  the  point ;  for  until  the  Iliad  was 
divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  colleagues  into  a 
given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies,  designated 
by  the  series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was 
no  method  of  calling  attention  to  aiiy  particular  por« 
tion  of  the  poem  except  by  special  indication  of  its 
subject-matter  \  Authors  subsequent  to  Peisistra- 
tus,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestion- 
ably conceived  the  Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate 
fractions  of  it  by  designations  of  this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate 
two  points  which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected, though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by 
Wolf  himselfi  by  W.  Miiller,  and  by  Lachmann, 

*  The  Homeric  Scholiast  refers  to  Quintas  Calaber  h  rjj  'AfiaCopo- 
f^X^*  ^hich  was  only  one  portion  of  his  long  poem  (Schol.  ad  Iliad* 
ii.  220). 
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presents  the  two  in  conjunction.     First,  was  the 
Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed  by  one 
author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts 
composed  separately  and  by  unconnected  authors, 
and  subsequently  strung  together  into  an  aggregate  ? 
Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  poem  negative   the  former  supposition,  and 
drive  us  upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of 
the  whole  poem  deferred,  and  did  the  parts  exist 
only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  ?     It  is  obvious  that 
these  two  questions  are  essentially  separate,  and 
that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad  to  have  been  put 
together  out  of  pre-existing  songs,  without  recog- 
nising the  age  of  Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its 
first  compilation.     Now  whatever  may  be  the  steps  iHad  and 
through  which  the  poem  passed  to  its  ultimate  in-  wereenure 
tegrity,  there  is  suflScient  reason  for  believing  that  ^^or^t? 
they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period :  {^®,^h«' 
the  friends  of  Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  ther  they 

.     .  »      »         1  .  .         ,     .         .  were  on- 

existmg  and  already  ancient  m  their  time,  even  g^naUy 
granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally  ^^S'r 
bom  in  a  state  of  unity.     Moreover,  the  Alexan-  "***' 
drine  critics,  whose  remarks  are  preserved  in  the 
Scholia,  do  not  even  notice  the  Peisistratic  recen- 
sion among  the  many  manuscripts  which  they  had 
before  them :    and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  justly  infers 
from  their  silence  that  either  they  did  not  possess 
it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great  authority  ^ ; 

*  Knigbt,  Prolegg.  Homer,  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  That  Peisistraias 
caused  a  corrected  MS.  of  the  Iliad  to  be  prepared,  there  seems  good 
reasoQ  to  believe,  and  the  Scbolion  on  Plautus  edited  by  Ritschi  (see 
Pie  Alexandrinische  Bibliothek,  p.  4)  specifies  the  four  persons  (Ono- 
macritus  was  one)  employed  in  the  task.     Ritschi  fancies  that  it  served 
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which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
the  prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity.  The  line  of 
argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  that  hypothesis 
negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists 
in  exposing  gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  &c. 
between  the  separate  parts :  now,  if  in  spite  of  all 
these  incoherencies,  standing  mementos  of  an  an- 
tecedent state  of  separation,  the  component  poems 
were  made  to  coalesce  so  intimately  as  to  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  one  from  the  beginning,  we  can 
better  understand  the  complete  success  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illusion, 
by  supposing  such  coalescence  to  have  taken  place  ^ 
at  a  very  early  period,  during  the  productive  days 
of  epical  geuiijs,  and  before  the  growth  of  reading 
and  criticism.  The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the 
separate  poems  was  deferred,  the  harder  it  would 
be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds  the  previous  state 
of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept  the  new 
aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rha- 
psodes might  have  found  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty in  thus  piecing  together  distinct  songs,  during 

as  a  sort  of  Vulgate  for  the  text  to  the  Alexandrine  critics,  who  named 
specially  other  MSS.  (of  Chios,  Sin6p^,  Massalia,  &c.)  only  when  they 
diverged  from  this  Vulgate :  he  thinks  also  that  it  formed  the  original 
from  whence  those  other  MSS.  were  first  drawn,  which  are  called  in 
the  Homeric  Scholia  al  kouhiI,  Koiv&npai  (p.  59-60). 

Welcker  supposes  the  Peisistratic  MS.  to  have  been  either  lost  or 
carried  away  when  Xerxds  took  Athens  (Der  Epische  Kyklus,  p.  382- 
388). 

Compare  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homer.  Fasc.  i.  p.  165-167 ;  also  his  com- 
mentary on  Odyss.  xi.  604,  the  alleged  interpolation  of  Onomacritus ; 
and  Ulrici,  Geschichte  der  Hellen.  Poes.  Part  i.  s.  vii.  p.  252-255. 

The  main  facts  respecting  the  Peisistratic  recension  are  collected  and 
discussed  by  Gnirenhan,  Geschichte  der  Philologie,  sect.  54-64.  vol.  i. 
p.  266-311.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  get  beyond  mere  conjecture  and 
possibility. 
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the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ ;  but  if 
we  suppose  the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century — if  we  imagine  that 
Sol6n,  with  all  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors, 
knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but  was 
accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen 
distinct  epical  pieces  into  which  Lachmann  would 
dissect  the  Iliad »  each  of  the  sixteen  bearing  a 
separate  name  of  its  own — no  compilation  then  for 
the  first  time  made  by  the  friends  of  Peisistratus 
could  have  effaced  the  established  habit,  and  planted 
itself  in  the  general  convictions  of  Greece  as  the 
primitive  Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen 
pieces  remained  disunited  and  individualised  down 
to  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  continued  so  ever  afterwards:  the 
extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which  (accord* 
ing  to  Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt 
them  down  into  our  present  Iliad,  could  never  at 
that  late  period  have  obtained  universal  acceptance. 
Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes  and 
transpositions  did  really  take  place,  they  must  at 
least  be  referred  to  a  period  greatly  earlier  than 
Peisistratus  or  Sol6n. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  con- 
firms what  is  here  remarked.     There  is  nothing  Notracesi 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which  savours  of  Homeric 
modemismy  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisi-  jd^Tor^^ 
stratus ;  nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  al-  bdoSSIig 
terations  brought  ajbout  by  two  centuries  in  the  *°^^?.»8« 
Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits  of  tus. 
writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republican 
governments,  th^  close  military  array,  the  improved 
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construction  of  ships,  the  Amphictyonic  convoca- 
tions, the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious  festivals, 
the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  veins  of  religion,  &c., 
familiar  to  the  latter  epoch,  which  Onomacritus 
and  the  other  literary  friends  of  Peisistratus  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  introduce,  had  they  then  for 
the  first  time  undertaken  the  task  of  piecing  to- 
gether many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large  ag- 
gregate'. Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric 
poems,  both  in  substance  and  in  language,  belongs 
to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries  earlier  than  Peisi- 
stratus :  even  most  of  the  interpolations  (or  those 
passages  which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced 
to  be  such)  betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  and  may  well  have  been  heard  by 
Archilochus  and  Kallinus — in  some  cases  even  by 
Arktinus  and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric  words. 
As  far  as  the  evidences  on  the  case,  as  well  internal 
as  external,  enable  us  to  judge,  we  seem  warranted 
in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  recited 
substantially  as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing 
for  partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations) 
in  776  B.C.,  our  first  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian 

'  Wolf  allows  both  the  unifonnity  of  colouring  and  the  antiquity  of 
colouring  which  pervade  the  Homeric  poems,  also  the  strong  line  by 
which  they  stand  distinguished  from  the  other  p|«ek  poets :— "  Immo 
congruunt  in  iis  omnia  ferme  in  idem  ingenium,  in  eosdem  mores,  in 
eandem  formam  sentiendi  et  loquendi."  (Prolegom.  p.  cclxv. ;  compare 
p.  cxxzviii.) 

He  thinks  indeed  that  this  harmony  was  restored  by  the  ability  and 
care  of  Aristarchus  ("  mirificum  ilium  concentum  revocatum  Aristarcho 
imprimis  debemus")-  This  b  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Aristarchus :  but  at  any  rate  the  concentw  itself  was  ancient 
and  original,  and  Aristarchus  only  restored  it  when  it  had  been  spoiled 
by  intervening  accidents ;  at  least,  if  we  are  to  construe  revocatum 
strictly,  which  perhaps  is  hardly  consistent  with  Wolf's  main  theory. 
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time.  And  this  ancient  date—  let  it  be  added — as 
it  is  the  best-authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the 
most  important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
considered  in  reference  to  Grecian  history ;  for  they 
thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-historical 
character  of  the  Greeks,  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
subsequent  forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to 
seize  instructive  contrasts  between  their  former  and 
their  later  condition. 

Bejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Homeric 
Peisistratus,  and  referring  the  present  state  of  the  rwh^cr 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  period  more  than  two  cen-  J^^^®'**,*'*" 
turles  earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  several? 

i  1         .  1  ,      ,   2.  Whether 

process,  or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  of  one  date 
that  state?  Is  each  poem  the  work  of  one  author,  Kheme? 
or  of  several  ?  If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts  belong 
to  the  same  age  ?  What  ground  is  there  for  be- 
lieving, that  any  or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before 
as  separate  poems,  and  have  been  accommodated 
to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or 
less  systematic  alteration  ? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf, 
half  a  century  ago,  powerfully  turned  the  attention 
of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age  and  society 
in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences 
in  this  respect  between  Homer  and  the  more  recent 
epic  poets  ^     Since  that  time  an  elaborate  study 

^  See  Wolf,  Prolegg.  c.  xii.  p.  xliii.  "  NoDdum  enim  prorsas  ejecta 
et  explosa  est  eoram  ratio,  qui  Homerum  et  Callimachum  et  VirgUium 
et  Nonnum  et  Miltonam  eodem  aDimo  legnnt,  nee  quid  unioscuj usque 
etas  ferat,  expendere  legendo  et  computare  laborant,"  &c. 

A  similar  and  earlier  attempt  to  construe  the  Homeric  poems  with 
reference  to  their  age,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treatise  called  II  f^ero  Omero 
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has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
poetry  (Sagen-^poesie)  among  other  nations ;  and 
the  German  critics  especially,  among  whom  this 
description  of  literature  has  been  most  cultivated, 
have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy 
for  the  Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  short,  artless  effusions,  with 
little  of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination,  has 
been  assumed  by  many  critics .  as  a  fit  standard  to 
apply  for  measuring  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric 
age ;  an  age  exclusively  of  speakers,  singers,  and 
<ia«tion  hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place  of  the 
Wolf—  unbounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer, 
p^^  not  merely  as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of 
2^  1^*  a  long  epic,  at  Uie  time  when  Wolf  wrote  his  Pro- 
Somcri*^  legomena,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the 
iK>eii»*  opposite  extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely 
upon  the  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey ;  whatever  was  to  be  found  in  them 
of  symmetry  or  pervading  system  was  pronounced 
to  be  decidedly  post-Homeric.  Under  such  pre- 
conceived anticipations  Homer  seems  to  have  been 
generally  studied  in  Germany,  during  the  genera* 
tion  succeeding  Wolf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose 
theory  was  usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the 
positive  substitute — ^what  explanation  was  to  be 
given  of  the  history  and  present  constitution  of  the 
Homeric  poems — there  was  by  no  means  the  hke 
agreement.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a 
contrary  tendency  has  manifested  itself;  theWolfian 
theory  has  been  re-examined  and  shaken  byNitzsch, 

of  Vico, — marked  with  a  good  deal  of  original  thought,  bat  not  strong 
in  erudition  (Opere  di  Vico,  ed.  Milan,  vol.  v.  p.  437-497). 
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who,  as  well  as  O.  Miiller,  Welcker,  and  other  Homeric 

'  '  '  unity — 

scholars,  have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  genenUy 
unity,  under  certain  modifications.    The  change  in  German 
Gothe's  opinion,  coincident  with  this  new  direction,  the*S«t\e- 
is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works  ^     On  the  "S^^j^ 
other  hand,  the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  p«^yre- 
heen  reproduced  within  the  last  five  years,  and  foN 
tified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text  of 
the  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among 
able  scholars,  and  is  probably  destined  to  remain 
so;  for  in  truth  our  means  of  knowledge  are  so 
limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments  suffi* 
oiently  cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  precon- 
ceptions ;  and  it  creates  a  painful  sentiment  of  dif<* 
fidence  when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal  and 
absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite 
conclusions  have  both  been  advanced^.    We  have 

^  In  the  46th  volume  of  his  collected  works,  in  the  little  treatise 
"  Hmmer,  noch  einmal  *' ;  compare  G.  Lange,  Uber  die  Kyklischen 
Dichter  (Mainz.  1837)*  Preface,  p.  vi. 

■  '  "Non  esse  totam  Iliadem  aut  Odysseam  unius  poetse  opus,  tta 
extra  dubitationem  positam  puto,  ut  qui  secus  sentiat,  eum  non  satis 
lectitasse  ilia  carmina  contendam."  (Qodf.  Hermann,  Prsefat.  ad  Odys-* 
seam.  Lips*  1825,  p.  iv.)  See  the  language  of  the  same  eminent  critic 
in  his  treatise  "  Uber  Homer  und  Sappho,"  Opuscula,  vol.  v.  p.  74. 

Lachmann,  after  having  dissected  the  2200  lines  in  the  Iliad,  between 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  and  line  590  of  the  fifteenth,  into 
four  songs  "in  the  highest  degree  different  in  their  spirit"  ("ihrem 
Geiste  nach  hSchst  verschiedene  Lieder  "),  tells  us  that  whosoever  thinks 
this  difference  of  spirit  inconsiderable, — ^whosoever  does  not  feel  it  at 
once  when  pointed  out,— whosoever  can  believe  that  the  parts  as  they 
stand  now  belong  to  one  artistically  constructed  Epos, — "  will  do  well 
not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  my  criticisms  or  with  epic 
poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak  to  understand  anything  about  it "  ("  weil 
er  zu  schwach  ist  etwas  darin  zu  verstehen")  :  Feraere  Betrachtungen 
Ueber  die  Iliaa :  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  p.  18.  ^  xxiii. 

On  the  contrary,  Ulrici,  after  having  shown  (or  tried  to  show)  that 


nve 
nion. 
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Scanty  eri-  nothing  to  teach  US  the  history  of  these  poems  ex-^ 
difficulty  of  cept  the  poems  themselves.  Not  only  do  we  pos- 
M™wnciu.  8ess  no  collateral  information  respecting  them  or 
^^  their  authors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  describe  to  us 
the  people  or  the  age  in  which  they  originated ;  our 
knowledge  respecting  contemporary  Homeric  so* 
ciety  is  collected  exclusively  from  the  Homeric 
compositions  themselves.  We  are  ignorant  whether 
any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded  them  or 
divided  with  them  the  public  favour,  and  we  are 
reduced  to  nothing  better  than  conjecture  to  deter- 
mine either  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions 
which  a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy. 
On  all  these  points,  moreover,  the  age  of  Thucydi- 
dds^  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better  in- 
formed than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could 
profit  by  the  analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic 

the  composition  of  Homer  satisBes  perfectly,  in  the  main,  all  the  exi- 
gences of  an  artistic  epic,  adds,  tiiat  this  will  make  itself  at  once 
evident  to  all  those  who  have  any  sense  of  artistical  symmetry,  hat 
that  for  those  to  whom  that  sense  is  wanting,  no  conclusive  demoostra- 
tion  can  be  given ;  he  warns  the  latter,  however,  that  they  are  not  to 
deny  the  existence  of  that  which  their  shortsighted  vision  cannot  di* 
stingnish,  for  everything  cannot  be  made  dear  to  children,  which  the 
matnre  man  sees  through  at  a  glance  (Uirici,  Geschichte  des  Grie-i 
chischen  Epos,  Part  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  260-261).  Read  also  Pftyne  Knight, 
Proleg.  G.  xxvii.,  abont  the  insanity  of  the  Wolfian  school,  obvioos  even 
to  the  "  homnnculus  e  trivio." 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  both  LAchmann  and  Uirici ; 
for  it  appears  to  me  a  mistake  to  put  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  on  the 
same  footing,  as  Uirici  does,  and  as  is  too  frequently  done  by  others. 

^  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  contemporaries  generally,  read  the  most 
suspicious  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  as  genuine  (Nitzsch,  Plan  und 
Gang  der  Odyssee,  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his  second  vol.  of  Comments  on 
the  Odyssey,  p.  Ix.-lxiv.). 

Thucydid^s  accepts  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  composition  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad. 
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poems,  which  would  doubtless  in  many  cases  have 
afforded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy 
without  some  opinion  respecting  the  authorship  of 
these  immortal  poems ;  and  the  more  defective  the 
evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is  it  that 
all  that  evidence  should  be  marshalled  in  the  clear- 
est order,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  points  in  con- 
b*oversy  distinctly  understood  beforehand.  Both 
these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  neg- 
lected, throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric 
discussion. 

To  illustrate  the  first  point  :-^ince  two  poems 
are  comprehended  in  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
the  natural  process  would  be,  first  to  study  the 
easiest  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclu- 
sions thence  deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
other.  Now  the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggregate 
character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  compre- 
hend than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics 
apply  the  microscope  at  once,  and  in  the  first  in-' 
stance,  to  the  Iliad. 

To  illustrate  the  second  point : — ^What  evidence  Method  of 
is  sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  thequn^ion 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem  originally  and  in-  Sluy  ™^*^ 
tentionally  one  ?    Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 
contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  preponderance  of  these  proofs  of 
mere  unprepared  coalescence  over  the  other  proofs 
of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.     For  the  poet  (or  the  cooperating 
poets,  if  more  than  one)  may  have  intended  to 
compose   an  harmonious   whole,    but   may  have 
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realised  their  intentiop  incompletely,  and  left  partial 
faults ;  or  perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have 
crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text.  A  survey  of  the 
whole  poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the  question ; 
and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always  heen  at- 
tended to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been 
preserved  to  us  alone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think 
the  dispute  respecting  Homeric  unity  would  never 
have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by 
marks  of  continuous  adaptation ;  and  the  special 
faults  which  Wolf,  W.  Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch*, 
have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  such 
unity  of  intention,  are  so  few  and  of  so  little  im* 
portance,  that  they  would  have  been  universally 
regarded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskilfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded 
by  the  far  more  powerful  battery  opened  against  the 
Iliad.  These  critics,  having  laid  down  their  general 
presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of  the  long  epo- 
pee, illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing  the  many 
flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  and  then  think  it 
sufficient  if  they  can  show  a  few  similar  defects  in 
the  Odyssey — ^as  if  the  breaking  up  of  Homeric 
unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  ne- 
cessity with  regard  to  the  latter ;  and  their  method 
of  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  rule  above  laid  down, 
puts  the  more  difficult  problem  in  the  foreground, 
as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can 
hardly  wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied 

^  Berahard  Thiersch,  Uber  das  Zeitalter  und  Vaterland  des  Homer 
(Halbentadt  1833),  Einleitung,  p.  4-18. 
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their  observations  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  pdyis^rto 

be  stadied 

because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  the  most  marked,  am,  as  of 
striking,  and  impressive  poem  of  the  two,  and  the  ^dlnteiu.^ 
character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified  jSwTtSn^ 
with  it  than  with  the  Odyssey.    This  may  serve  as  *^*  ^^*^ 
an  explanation  of  the  course  pursued ;  but  be  the 
case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative  poetical 
merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate, 
the  Odyssey  is  more  simple  and  easily  understood, 
and  therefore  ought  to  come  first  in  the  order  of 
analysis. 

Now,  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  ody«»ey— 
of  an  unity  of  design  seem  unequivocal  and  every-  one  design 
where  to  be  found :  a  premeditated  structure,  and  its  stroc^** 
a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero  ^'^^ 
under  well-defined  circumstances,  may  be  traced 
from  the  first  book  to  the  twenty- third.  Odysseus 
is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  kept  before 
the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fulness 
of  glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  pro- 
tracted calamities  during  his  return  home,  on  which 
his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses  even  the 
immortality  offered  by  Calyps6  ; — a  victim,  more- 
over, even  after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and 
insult  from  the  suitors,  who  have  long  been  plun- 
dering his  property  and  dishonouring  his  house ; 
but  at  length  obtaining,  by  valour  and  cunning 
united,  a  signal  revenge  which  restores  him  to  all 
that  he  had  lost.  All  the  persons  and  all  the  events 
in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot :  and 
the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling 
of  the  Homeric  man,  is  put  forth  by  Poseiddn  and 
Athdnd,  in  both  cases  from  dispositions  directly 
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bearing  upon  Odysseus.    To  appreciate  the  unity 
of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  read  the  objec- 
tions taken  against  that  of  the  Iliad,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  long  withdrawal  of  Achilles,  not 
only  from  the  scenci  but  from  the  memory,  and 
the  independent  prominence  of  Ajax,  DiomSd^s 
and  other  heroes:  how  far  we  are  entitled  from 
hence  to  infer  the  want  of  premeditated  unity  in  the 
Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this 
respect  everywhere  demonstrates  the  presence  of 
such  unity.   Whatever  may  be  the  interest  attached 
to  Penelop£,  Telemachus,  or  Eumseus,  we  never 
disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odys- 
seus.    The  present  is  not  the  place  for  collecting 
the  many  marks  of  artistical  structure  dispersed 
throughout  this  poem ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realised  in  the 
twenty-second  book — the  slaughter  of  the  suitors 
in  the  very  house  which  they  were  profaning — is 
distinctly  and  prominently  marked  out  in  the  first 
and  second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the 
eleventh,  by  Athdnd  in  the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured  by  a  series 
of  suitable  preliminaries,  throughout  the  eight  books 
preceding  its  occurrence  \     Indeed  what  is  princi- 
pally evident,  and  what  has  been  often  noticed,  in 
the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow  both  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  events ;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and 
fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in 
the  Iliad. 

'  Compare  i.  295 ;  ii.  145  (vrprowot  Ktv  crrccra  d6fu»y  ZpTocr&tP  SkourBt); 
xi.  118 ;  xiii.  395  ;  xv.  178  ;  also  xiv.  162. 
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To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  Exhiuti 
ought  at  least  to  be  some  strong  cases  produced  of  marks  of 
occasional  incoherence  or  contradiction.     But  it  is  ^^^^ 
remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-eyidence  is  ^<^^°* 
to  be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W. 
Miiller,  and  B.  Thiersch  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
it :  they  have  discovered  only  one  instance  of  un-f 
deniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number  of 
days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at 
Pylus  and  Sparta.    That  young  prince,  though  re« 
presented  as  in  great  haste  to  depart,  and  revising 
pressing  invitations  to    prolong   his  stay,  must 
nevertheless  be  supposed  to  have  continued  for 
thirty  days  the  guest  of  Menelaus,  in  order  to 
bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  harmony  chronoiogi- 
with  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  j^iTthe' 
meeting  of  father  and  son  in  the  swine-fold  of  f^^^^^^e 
Eumaeus.    Here  is  undoubtedly  an  inaccuracy  (so  in  one  ewe. 
Nitzsch^  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part 
of  the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not 
experience  in  ancient  times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny ; 
an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  wonderful ;  the 

^  Nitzsch,  Plan  und  Gang  der  Odyssee,  p.  xliii.*  prefixed  to  the  second 
vol.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Odysseis. 

•  *'  At  carminum  primi  aaditores  non  adeo  curiosi  erant  (observes  Mr* 
Payne  Knight,  Proleg.  c.  xxiti.),  ut  ejusmodi  rerum  rationes  aut  exqui- 
rerent  aut  expenderent :  neque  eorum  fides  e  sabtilioribns  congmentiis 
omnino  pendebat.  Monendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam  Homeri- 
comm  stodiosi,  veteres  illos  doidoifs  non  lingnft  professort&  inter  viros 
criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut  alios  qnoscunqne  argutiamm  captatores, 
carmina  cantitasse,  sed  inter  eos  qui  sensibns  animorum  libere,  incaute» 
et  effuse  indulgerent,"  fcc.  Chap.  xxii.-xxTii.  of  Mr.  Knight's  Prole- 
gomena are  valuable  to  the  same  purpose,  showing  the  "  homines  rudes 
et  agrestes"  of  that  day  as  excellent  judges  of  what  fell  under  their 
senses  and  observation,  but  careless,  credulous,  and  unobservant  of 
contradiction,  in  matters  which  came  only  under  the  mind's  eye. 
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matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone, 
and  that  there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 
Inference  Now  this  is  One  of  the  main  points  on  which 
dnwrafrom  W.  Muller  and  B.  Thiersch  rest  their  theory :  they 
the^rto^  explain  the  chronological  confusion  by  supposing 
w^coriri-  *^^*  '^®  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta 
"^  *•!*"  constituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally  sepa- 
rate (comprising  the  first  four  books  and  a  portion 
of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at  second-hand 
with  the  remaining  poem.  And  they  conceive  this 
view  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double  assembly 
of  the  gods,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  as 
well  as  of  the  fifth)  which  they  treat  as  an  awkward 
repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part  of 
the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here 
they  only  escape  a  small  difficulty  by  running  into 
another  and  a  greater ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic : 
since  the  adventures  of  Telemachus  have  no  satis- 
factory termination,  except  at  the  point  of  con- 
fluence with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unex- 
pected meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under 
the  roof  of  Eumaeus — and  no  epic  poem  can  ever 
have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition  with- 
out giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came 
thither.  Moreover  the  first  two  books  of  the 
Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and  carry  ex- 
pectation forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
poem,  treating  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person, 
and  his  expedition  as  merely  provisional  towards 
an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  W.  Muller, 
that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supposed  ta 
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begin  with  the  fifth  book ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  suitors  and  the  Ithakesian  agora, 
presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books 
subsequent  to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far 
too  important  personages  in  the  poem  to  allow  of 
their  being  first  introduced  in  so  informal  a  manner 
as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book :  indeed  the  passing 
allusions  of  Athdnd  (xiii.  310,  375)  and  Eumseus 
(xiv.  41,  81)  to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double 
interference  of  Athdnd,  far  from  being  a  needless 
repetition,  may  be  shown  to  suit  perfectly  both 
the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the 
poem'.  For  although  the  final  oonsummation,  and 
the  organization  of  measures  against  the  suitors,  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  Telemachus 
jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures  of  the  two, 
until  the  moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling 
of  Eumseus,  were  essentially  distinct.  But  according 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  oM  epic,  the  presiding 
direction  of  Athdnd  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  success  of  both  of  them :  her  first  interference 
arouses  and  inspires  the  son,  her  second  produces 

'  W.  MuUer  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  the 
gods,  Zeus  promises  something  which  he  does  not  perform  :  Zeus  does 
not  promise  to  send  Herm^  as  messenger  to  Kalyps6,  in  the  first  book, 
though  AthdnS  urges  him  to  do  so.  Zeus  indeed  requires  to  be  urged 
twice  before  he  dictates  to  Kalyps6  the  release  of  Odysseus,  but  he  had 
already  intimated  in  the  first  book  that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
tecting the  hero>  because  of  the  wrath  manifested  against  him  by 
Poseidon. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Double  the  liberation  of  the  father ;  and  she  thus  consti- 

doubie  tutes  a  point  of  union  and  common  origination  for 

cv^tT,°  two  lines  of  adventures,  in  both  of  which  she  takes 

bro^ghf^  earnest  interest,  but  which  are  necessarily  for  a 

into  con-  time  kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper 

fluence  m  *^        "^  x^      mt 

the  Odys-      mOmCUt. 

sev 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora 

of  the  gods  in  the  Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it 

does  to  one  and  the  same  divine  agent  that  double 

start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem, 

consists  better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated 

unity  than  with  that  of  distinct  self-existent  parts. 

Skill  (lis-     And  assuredly  the  manner  in  which  Telemachus 

tbis  point     and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  are  brought 

ytepoe.  .^^^  meeting  and  conjunction  at  the  dwelling  of 

Eumseus,  is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  very 

skilfully  contrived.     It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the 

highly  interesting  character  of  Eumaeus,  rendered 

available  as  a  rally ing-point,  though  in  different 

ways,  both  to  the  father  and  the  son,   over  and 

above  the  sympathy  which  he  himself  inspires. 

Difficulty  of      I^  t^®  Odyissey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what 

thc^dl"?    self-existent  parts  can  we  imagine  it  to  have  con- 

sey  broken    gistcd  ?     To  this  questiou  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 

up  into  ,    .  1  i-         1  •  •  I         m  1 

many  pre-  a  Satisfactory  reply :  for  the  supposition  that  1  ele- 
vens or  machus  and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed 
^^^'  the  subject  of  a  separate  epos,  apart  from  Odysseus, 
appears  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of 
that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the 
events  in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.  We  could 
better  imagine  the  distribution  of  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one  containing 
his  wanderings  and  return,  the  other  handling  his 
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ill-treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph. 
But  thougheither  of  these  two  subjects  might  have 
been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a  separate  poem,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  as  they  are  presented  in 
the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  latter :  the  simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy  no  one  as  a  final 
close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession 
of  his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife. 
Any  poem  which  treated  his  wanderings  and  return 
separately,  must  have  made  entire  abstraction  of 
the  suitors,  and  must  have  represented  his  reunion 
with  PenelopS  and  restoration  to  his  house  as  fol- 
lowing naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka.  But 
this  would  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  genuine 
epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at 
home  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  destiny  of  the 
much-sufiering  hero,  not  less  than  his  shipwrecks 
and  trials  at  sea :  his  return  (separately  taken)  is 
foredoomed,  according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus 
executed  by  Poseiddn,  to  be  long-deferred,  mise- 
rable, solitary,  and  ending  with  destruction  in  his 
house  to  greet  him^ ;  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid, 
in  the  very  recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new 
series  of  events  which  are  to  happen  to  him  after 
his  arrival  in  Ithaka.  There  is  no  tenable  halting- 
place  between  the  departure  of  Odysseus  from 
Troy  and  the  final  restoration  to  his  house  and  his 

*  Odyss.  ix.  634. — 
*0^^  KOK&s  tkBoif  oKetrav  dir6  irdvras  iralpovs, 
Vifbg  «r*  aKkorpirfs,  tvpoi  ^  tv  w^fiara  otK<o — 
*£ls  ixfiaT  €ix6yL€vos'  (the  Cyclops  to  Poseiddn)  rov  d*  cicXvf  YMavoxtdrns. 

Q  2 
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wife :  the  distance  between  these  two  events  may 
indeed  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new  distresses 
and  impediments,  but  any  separate  portion  of  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of 
the  whole.     The  beginning  and  end  are  here  the 
data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the  inter- 
mediate events  admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables, 
more  or  less  numerous :  so  that  the  conception  of 
the  whole  may  be  said  without  impropriety  both 
to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  constituent 
parts. 
Structure         The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may 
Odyssey—    be  Set  down  as  follows : — 1 .  The  poem  as  it  now 
one— can-    stauds  cxhibits  unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts 
beei^pleccd  ^^^  Continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by 
together      scvcral  cousentieut  hands :  it  may  perhaps  be  a 

out  of  pre-  -^   *  * 

existing  secondary  formation,  out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey 
of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  if  so,  the  parts  of  the 
smaller  whole  must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to 
make  them  suitable  members  of  the  larger,  and 
are  noway  recognisable  by  us.  2.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not  favour,  but 
goes  far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis.  Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to 
have  composed  several  antecedent  substantive  epics, 
afterwards  put  together  into  the  present  aggregate : 
nor  can  its  authors  have  been  mere  compilers  of 
pre-existing  materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and  his 
friends :  they  must  have  been  poets,  competent  to 
work  such  matter  as  they  found  into  a  new  and 
enlarged  design  of  their  own.  And  the  age  in  which 
this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was 
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turned  out  as  a  continuous  aggregate,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  ancient,  productive,  inspired  age 
of  Grecian  epic. 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  Analogy  of 
evidence  of  the  Odyssey',  we  can  apply  them  by  geys^owi 
analogy  to  the  Iliad.    We  learn  something  respect-  ^****  ^^^^ 
ing  the  character  and  capacities  of  that  early  age  meditated 

t  '   ^    t         1    r  1  1  epical  coin- 

"wnich  has  left  no  other  mementos  except  these  two  position 

T  ^'  •         /•▲  •        -L  11        consists 

poems.  Long  continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  with  the 
those  who  support  the  views  of  Wolf),  with  an  ofull'^eariy 
artistical  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  capa-  Greek  mind. 
cities  of  a  rude  and  non-writing  age.  Such  epics 
(we  may  reply)  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  early 
age  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a  proof  of 
it ;  for  in  that  poem  the  integration  of  the  whole, 
and  the  composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been 
simultaneous.  The  analogy  of  the  Odyssey  enables 
us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under  which  many 
ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Iliad, 
and  which  induces  them  to  explain  all  the  incohe- 
rencies  of  the  latter  by  breaking  it  up  into  smaller 
unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted. 
There  ought  to  be  no  reluctance  in  admitting  a 
presiding  scheme  and  premeditated  unity  of  parts, 

'  Wolf  admits,  in  most  anequivocal  language,  the  compact  and  artiiil 
structure  of  the  Odyssey.  Against  this  positive  internal  evidence  he 
sets  the  general  presumption,  that  no  such  constructive  art  can  possibly 
have  belonged  to  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Homer : — "  De  OdysseA  maxime, 
cnjus  admirabilis  summa  et  compages  pro  prseclarissimo  monumento 

Grseci  ingenii  habendaest Unde  fit  ut  Odysseam  nemo,  cui  omnino 

priscus  vates  placeat,  nisi  perlectam  e  mann  deponere  queat.  At  ilia 
ars  id  ipsum  est,  quod  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  cadere  videtur  in  vatem, 
singulas  tantura  rhapsodias  decantantem,"  &c.  (Prolegomen.  p.  cxviii.^ 
cxx. ;  compare  cxii.) 
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in  SO  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a 
conclusion. 
Iliad—  That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as 

much  less        %        j^  t  t      •       *     i 

coherent  thc  Odyssey,  every  man  agrees.  It  includes  a 
tban'^the™  much  greater  multiplicity  of  events,  and  what  is 
Odyssey,  y^j  more  important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  pro- 
minent personages :  the  very  indefinite  title  which 
it  bears,  as  contrasted  with  the  speciality  of  the 
name  Odyssey,  marks  the  difference  at  once«  The 
parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  the  whole, 
and  admit  more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated 
in  detached  recitation.  We  may  also  add,  that  it 
is  of  more  unequal  execution  than  the  Odyssey — 
often  rising  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but 
also  occasionally  tamer :  the  story  does  not  move 
on  continuously ;  incidents  occur  without  plausible 
motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  evidences  of 
incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all 
these  remarks,  though  Wolf  and  William  Miiller, 
and  above  all  Lachmann,  exaggerate  the  case  in 
degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced  the 
hypothesis  which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original 
state  as  separate  integers,  independent  of  and  un- 
connected with  each  other,  and  forced  into  unity 
only  by  the  afterthought  of  a  subsequent  age ;  or 
.  sometimes  not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as 
aggregates  grouped  together  out  of  fragments  still 
smaller — short  epics  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
still  shorter  songs.  Now  there  is  some  plausibility 
in  these  reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies 
are  looked  upon  as  the  whole  of  the  case.  But 
in  point  of  fact  they  are   not  the  whole  of  the 
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case:  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  incohe- 
portions  of  the  Iliad  which  present  positive   and  yaiisonw 
undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as  antecedent  Ihe^Jl^m— 
and  consequent,  though  we  are  occasionally  per-  ^hcrefice 
plexed  by  inconsistencies  of  detail.    To  deal  with  »"» <»**»«'■ 
these  latter,  is  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  critic : 
but  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsistency 
prevailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts  ;  for  co- 
herence of  parts — symmetrical  antecedence   and 
consequence — is  discernible  throughout  the  larger 
half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  Woman 
contradictions  throughout   the   narrative,    but  it  pi^7the 
explains  nothing  else.     If  (as  Lachmann  thinks)  nT™the^"* 
the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  ^***'- 
little  substantive  epics  (Lachmann*s  sixteen  songs 
cover  the  space  only  as  far  as  the  22  nd  book  or 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more  songs  would 
have  to  be  admitted  for  the  23rd  and  24th  books) — 
not  only  composed  by  difierent  authors,  but  by 
each^  without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the 
rest — we  have  then  no  right  to  expect  any  intrinsic 
continuity  between  them ;  and  all  that  continuity 
which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin  ?     Lachmann 

*  Lachmann  seems  to  admit  one  case  in  which  the  composer  of  one 
song  manifests  cognizance  of  another  song,  and  a  disposition  to  give 
what  will  form  a  sequel  to  it.  His  fifteenth  song  (the  Patrokleia)  lasts 
from  XV.  592  down  to  the  end  of  the  l/th  book :  the  sixteenth  song 
(including  the  four  next  books,  from  18  to  22  inclusive)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  fifteenth,  but  by  a  different  poet.  (Fernere  fietrachtungen 
iiber  die  llias,  Abhandl.  Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  sect.  xxvi.  xxviii.  xxix. 
pp.  24,  34,  42.) 

This  admission  of  premeditated  adaptation  to  a  certain  extent  breaks 
up  the  integrity  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis. 
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follows  Wolf  in  ascribing  the  whole  constructive 
process  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates,  at  a 
period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted 
to  have  died  out*  But  upon  this  supposition  Peisi- 
stratus (or  bis  associates)  must  have  done  much 
more  than  omiti  transpose,  and  interpolate,  here 
and  there ;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the 
whole  poem.  A  great  poet  might  have  recast  pre- 
existing separate  songs  into  one  comprehensive 
whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would 
be  competent  to  do  so :  and  we  are  thus  left  with- 
out any  means  of  accounting  for  that  degree  of 
continuity  and  consistence  which  runs  through  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we  read  it 
grew  out  of  atoms  not  originally  designed  for  the 
places  which  they  now  occupy,  involves  us  in  new 
and  inextricable  difficulties  when  we  seek  to  eluci- 
date either  the  mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree 
of  existing  unity  ^ 

'  The  advocates  of  the  Wolfian  theory  appear  to  feel  the  difficulties 
which  beset  it ;  for  their  language  is  wavering  in  respect  to  these  sup- 
posed primary  constituent  atoms.  Sometimes  LAchmann  tells  us,  that 
the  original  pieces  were  much  finer  poetry  than  the  Iliad  as  we  now  read 
it ;  at  another  time,  that  it  cannot  be  now  discovered  what  they  originally 
were :  nay,  he  further  admits  (as  remarked  in  the  preceding  note)  that 
the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  song  had  cognizance  of  the  fifteenth. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  original  constituent  songs  were  so  com- 
posed, though  by  different  poets,  as  that  the  more  recent  were  adapted 
to  the  earlier,  with  more  or  less  of  dexterity  and  success,  this  brings 
us  into  totally  different  conditions  of  the  problem:  it  is  a  virtual 
surrender  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  which  however  Lachmann  both 
means  to  defend,  and  does  defend  with  ability ;  though  his  vindication 
of  it  has,  to  my  mind,  only  the  effect  of  exposing  its  inherent  weakness, 
by  carr}'ing  it  out  ioto  something  detailed  and  positive.  I  will  add,  io 
respect  to  his  Dissertations,  so  instructive  as  a  microscopic  exam i na- 
tion of  the  poem, — 1.  That  I  find  myself  constantly  dissenting  from 
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AdmittiDg  then  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may 
yet  inquire  whether  it  was  produced  all  at. once  or 
gradually  enlarged — whether  by  one  author  or  by 
several ;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which 
is  the  primitive  kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  NitzschS  treat  the  Ho-  wd^^^rf  * 
meric  poems  as  representing  a  second  step  in  ad-  Jj^"*^:  *^^ 
vance,  in  the   progress  of  popular  poetry:  first  Age  of  the 
comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs ;  next,  when  pj^tonr^to 
these  have  become   numeroiis,   there  arise  con-  g^A** 
structive  minds  who  recast  and   blend   together 
many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived 
upon  some  scheme  of  their  own.     The  age  of  the 
epos  is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee :  short  spon- 
taneous  efiiisions  prepare  the  way,  and  furnish 
materials,  for  the  architectonic  genius  of  the  poet. 
It  is  farther  presumed  by  the   above-mentioned 
authors  that  the  pre-Homeric  epic  included  a  great 
abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — ^a  fact  which 
admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced 
by  some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway 
improbable.     But  the  transition  from  such  songs, 
assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous,  to  a  com- 
bined and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental 

that  critical  feeling,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  cats  out  parts  as  in- 
terpolations,  and  discovers  traces  of  the  hand  of  distinct  poets ;  2.  that 
bis  objections  against  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  are  often  founded 
upon  lines  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had 
already  pronounced  to  be  interpolations;  3.  that  such  of  his  objec- 
tions as  are  founded  upon  lines  undisputed,  admit  in  many  cases  of  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  reply. 

'  Lange,  in  his  Letter  to  Goethe,  Ueber  die  Einheit  der  Iliade,  p.  33 
(1826)  i  Nitzsch,  Historia  Homert,  Fasciculus  2.  Pnefat.  p.  x. 
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Iliad  essen- 
tially an 
organised 
poem — but 
the  original 
scheme 
does  not 
compre- 
hend the 
whole 
poem. 


qualities  of  a  higher  order  than  those  upon  which 
the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to 
he  imagined  that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from 
their  first  state  of  isolation  into  their  second  state 
of  comhination :  they  must  of  necessity  he  recast, 
and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  organising  poet  consists;  and  we 
cannot  hope,  hy  simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist 
in  the  second  stage,  ever  to  divine  how  they  stood 
in  the  first.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  right 
conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organising 
poetical  mind,  still  preserving  that  freshness  of 
observation  and  vivacity  of  details  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a 
congeries  of  fragments  once  independent  of  each 
other :  no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be  shown  to 
have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces 
difficulties  greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  whole  poem 
as  we  now  read  it  belonged  to  the  original  and  pre- 
conceived plan^    In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces 


^  Even  Aristotle,  the  great  builder-up  of  the  celebrity  of  Homer  as 
to  epical  aggregation,  found  some  occasions  (it  appears)  on  which 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  simply  excusing,  without  admiring, 
the  poet  (Poet.  44.  rois  SXXoig  ayaBoh  6  vouiiiis  ^dmrnv  a/fia»i(,€i  rd 

And  Hermann  observes  justly,  in  hb  acute  treatise  De  Interpola- 
tionibus  Homeri  (Opuscula,  tom.  y.  p.  63), — "  Nisi  admirabiUs  ilia 
Homericorum  carminum  snavitas  lectorum  animos  quasi  incantationibua 
quibusdam  captos  teneret,  non  tam  facile  delitescerent,  quee  accuratius 
considerata,  et  multo  minus  apte  quam  quis  jare  postulet  composita 
esse  apparere  necesse  est." 

This  treatise  contains  many  criticisms  on  the  stracture  of  the  Iliad, 
some  of  tbem  very  well  founded,  though  there  are  many  from  which  I 
dissent. 
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upon  my  miDd  an  impression  totally  different  from 
the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter  poem,  the  characters  and 
incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot  appears  of 
one  projection,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
death  of  the  suitors :  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if 
they  had  been  composed  separately  and  inserted  by 
way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller  poem. 
But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appear-  niad— on. 
ance  of  a  house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  Achuisis 
narrow  and  subsequently  enlarged  by  successive  a"narrowei 
additions.  The  first  book,  together  with  the  eighth,  fZi^l^ 
and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
second  inclusive,  seem  to  form  the  primary  orga- 
nisation of  the  poem,  then  properly  an  AchillSis : 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are  ad- 
ditions at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem>  which 
still  leave  it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achil- 
Idis :  but  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert 
the  poem  from  an  AchillSis  into  an  Iliad  ^     The 
primitive  frontispiece,  inscribed  with  the  anger  of 
Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains, 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
poem.    The  parts  added,  however,  are  not  neces- 
sarily inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem :  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  amongst  them 
are  comprehended  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
the  Grecian  epic.     Nor  are  they  more  recent  in 
date   than  the   original;   strictly  speaking,   they 

'  In  reference  to  the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  inclasive, 
I  agree  with  the  observations  of  William  Miiller,  Homerische  Vorschule, 
Abschnit.  viii.  p.  116-118. 
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must  be  a  little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to 
the  same  generation  and  state  of  society  as  the 
primitive  AchillSis.  These  qualifications  are  ne<> 
cessary  to  keep  apart  different  questions,  which, 
in  discussions  of  Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too 
often  confounded. 

whfh  ^^  ^^  '^^  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  may 

stitute  the  be  imagined  to  have  constituted  the  original  AchiU 
AchuisiB,  ISis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sequence  of  events 
coherent  Contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  unbroken, 
J^nfiT*^^  and  more  intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of 
cause  and  effect,  than  in  the  other  books.  Lachmann 
indeed,  and  other  objecting  critics,  complain  of  the 
action  in  them  as  being  too  much  crowded  and 
hurried,  since  one  day  lasts  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  book  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  there  is  no  sensible  halt  in  the  march  through- 
out so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey :  he  likewise 
admits  that  those  separate  songs,  into  which  he 
imagines  that  the  whole  Iliad  may  be  dissected, 
cannot  be  severed  with  the  same  sharpness  in  the 
books  subsequent  to  the  eleventh  as  in  those  before 
it'.    There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the 


'  Lachmann,  Femere  Betrachtungen  uber  die  Ilias,  Abhandlungen 
Berlin.  Acad.  1841,  p.  4. 

After  having  pointed  out  certain  discrepancies  which  he  maintains  to 
prove  different  composing  hands,  he  adds, — '*  Nevertheless  we  most 
be  careful  not  to  regard  the  single  constituent  songs  in  this  part  of  the 
poem  as  being  distinct  and  separable  in  Megree  equal  to  those  in  the 
first  half;  for  they  all  with  one  accord  harmonise  in  one  particular 
circumstance,  which  with  reference  to  the  story  of  the  Iliad  is  not  less 
important  even  than  the  anger  of  Achilles,  viz.  that  the  three  most 
distinguished  heroes,  Agamemn6n,  Odysseus,  and  Diomdd^,  all  be- 
come disabled  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  battles." 

Important  for  the  story  of  the  AchilUia,  I  should  say,  not  for  that 
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eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second — the  death  of 
Patroclus  ;  and  this  can  never  be  conceived  as  the 
end  of  a  separate  poem,  though  it  is  a  capital  step 
in  the  development  of  the  AchillSis,  and  brings 
about  that  entire  revolution  in  the  temper  of  Achil- 
les which  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of  the  poet^ 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever 
could  have  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patro* 
cleia,  though  a  part  of  the  Iliad  was  designated  by 
that  name :  for  Patroclus  has  no  substantive  posi- 
tion :  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of  Achil- 
les, but  nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a 
relation  of  dependence  resembling  that  of  Telema- 
chus  to  Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which  Patroclus 
is  dealt  with  in  the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgment)  the 
most  dextrous  and  artistical  contrivance  in  the 
poem — that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  neat 
tissue  of  the  Odyssey  ^ 

of  the  Iliad,  This  remark  of  Lachmann  is  highly  illustrative  for  the 
distinction  between  the  original  and  the  enlarged  poem. 

He  appears  as  the  mediator  between  the  fierce  Achilles  and  the 
Greeks,  manifesting  kindly  sympathies  for  the  latter  without  renoun- 
cing his  fidelity  to  the  former.  The  wounded  Machaon,  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  whole  camp,  being  carried  off  the  field  by  Nestor, 
Achilles,  looking  on  from  his  distant  ship,  sends  Patroclus  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  really  Machaon,  and  this  enables  Nestor  to  lay  before 
Patroclus  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Grecian  host,  as  a  motive  to  in- 
duce him  and  Achilles  again  to  take  arms.  The  compassionate  feelings 
of  Patroclus  are  powerfully  touched,  and  he  is  hastening  to  enforce 
upon  Achilles  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  help,  when  he  meets  Eu- 
rypylus  crawling  out  of  the  field,  helpless  with  a  severe  wound,  and 
imploring  his  succour.  He  supports  the  wounded  warrior  to  his  tent, 
and  ministers  to  his  suffering ;  but  before  this  operation  is  fully  com- 
pleted, the  Grecian  host  has  been  totally  driven  back,  and  the  Trojans 
are  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships :  Patroclus  then  hastens  to 
Achilles  to  proclaim  the  desperate  peril  which  hangs  over  them  all,  and 
succeeds  in  obtaining  his  permission  to  take  the  field  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Myrmidons.   The  way  in  which  Patroclus  is  kept  present  to  the  hearer. 
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Disable.  The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates 

mcmntnr"  *^^  Strength  of  the  Greeks,  and  renders  them  in- 
«fd  Di^'  capable  of  defending  themselves  without  Achilles, 
mddes,  au  is  the  disablement  by  wounds  of  Agamemn6n, 
of  the  eie.  DiomSdds,  and  Odysseus ;  so  that  the  defence  of 
oo  .  ^^^  ,^^j  ^^j  ^^  ^j^^  ships  is  left  only  to  heroes  of 

the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone  excepted),  such 
as  Idomeneus,  Leonteus,  Polypoetds,  Merionds, 
Menelaus,  &c.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these 
three  first-rate  chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  book :  all  three  are  wounded 
in  the  battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  which  Agamemndn  is  full  of 
spirits  and  courage. 
The  first  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner 

cwt^rauS  ^^  which  Homer  concentrates  our  attention  in  the 
u***rAchii.  ^^^  book  upon  Achilles  as  the  hero,  his  quarrel 
les,  and       with  Agamcmudu,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks 

upon  the  i.,,ij  i  r  •■ 

distress  which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through 

Greeks  are  the  iutcrcession  of  Thetis  with  Zeus.     But  the  in* 

wnw  "^  "*  cidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 

quenceof  book  dowu   to   the  combat  between  Hector  and 

the  injury 

done  to  Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and  interesting  as 

Nothing  they  are,  do  nothing  to  realise  this  promise :  they 

r^^se  this  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Trojan  war  generally, 

unmlhe*""  ^^d  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under 

^j^*^  which  the  poem  has  been  immortalised,  but  the 

as  a  prelude  to  his  brilliant  but  short-lived  display  when  he  comes  forth 
in  arms, — the  contrast  between  his  characteristic  gentleness  and  the 
ferocity  of  Achilles, — and  the  natural  train  of  circamstances  whereby 
he  is  made  the  vehicle  of  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  his  intractable 
friend,  and  rescue  to  his  imperiled  countrymen, — all  these  exhibit  a 
degree  of  epical  skill,  in  the  author  of  the  primitive  Achilldis,  to  which 
nothing  is  found  comparable  in  the  added  books  of  the  Iliad. 
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consequences  of  the  anger  of  Achilles  do  not  appear 
until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth  book,  or  Doloneia, 
is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the  Achil- 
ISis :  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subse* 
quent  addition  (I  venture  to  say,  an  unworthy  addi- 
tion), nowise  harmonising  with  that  main  stream  of 
the  AchillSis  which  flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to 
the  twenty-second.     The  eighth  book  ought  to  be  Primitive 
read  in  immediate  connection  with  the  eleventh,  in  includes^ 
order  to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primi-  ^^  xxu."' 
tive  AchillSis ;  for  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
eleventh  and  the  following  books  ^  which  prove  that 

^  Observe,  for  example,  the  following  passages  :— 

1 .  Achilles,  standing  on  the  prow  of  his  ship,  sees  the  general  army 
of  Greeks  undergoing  defeat  by  the  Trojans,  and  also  sees  Nestor  con- 
veying in  his  chariot  a  wounded  warrior  from  the  field ;  he  sends  Pa- 
trodus  to  find  out  who  the  wounded  man  is:  in  calling  forth  Patroclus, 
he  says  (xi.  607), — 

Aiir  Mrvoiruidt;,  rS  */if  KtxapKT^vt  Ovfif, 

Nw  oici)  ir€pl  yovpoT  ifik  arri<r€<rB<u  *Axcuovs 

AunrofUvcvs'  XP^^^  y^P  ludvrrai  ovKcr'  dv€Kt6s. 
Heyne,  in  his  comment,  asks  the  question,  not  unnaturally,  "  Poeni- 
tuerat  igitur  asperitatis  erga  priorem  legationem,  an  homo  arrogans 
expectaverat  alteram  ad  se  missam  iri  ?"  I  answer,  neither  one  nor  the 
other :  the  words  imply  that  he  had  received  no  ernbassy  at  all.  He  is 
still  the  same  Achilles  who  in  the  first  book  paced  alone  by  the  sea- 
shore, devouring  his  own  soul  under  a  sense  of  bitter  affront,  and  praying 
to  Thetis  to  aid  his  revenge :  this  revenge  is  now  about  to  be  realised, 
and  he  hails  its  approach  with  delight.  But  if  we  admit  the  embassy 
of  the  ninth  book  to  intervene,  the  passage  becomes  an  absurdity ;  for 
that  which  Achilles  anticipates  as  future,  and  even  yet  as  contingent, 
had  actually  occurred  on  the  previous  evening :  the  Greeks  had  suppli- 
cated at  hifi  feet, — they  had  proclaimed  their  intolerable  need, — and  he 
had  spumed  them. 

2.  The  speech  of  Po8eid6n  (xiii.  1 1 5)  to  encourage  the  dispirited  Grecian 
heroes,  in  which,  after  having  admitted  the  injury  done  to  Achilles  by 
Agamemn6n,  he  recommends  an  effort  to  heal  the  sore,  and  intimates 
"  that  the  minds  of  good  men  admit  of  this  healing  process"  (*AXX' 
QK€»iu6a  Batrcoy  aucMarai  re  <f>p€vt?  ia0kwv),  is  certainly  not  very  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  this  attempt  to  heal  had  been  made  in 
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the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had 
present  to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth 

the  best  possible  way,  and  that  Achilles  had  manifested  a  mind  impla- 
cable in  the  extreme  on  the  evening  before. 

3.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  language  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  book,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
danger  has  reached  its  maximum,  and  when  Achilles  is  about  to  send 
forth  his  friend  ? 

Patroclus,  though  in  the  extreme  of  anxiety  to  work  upon  the  mind 
of  Achilles,  and  reproaching  him  with  hardness  of  heart,  never  calls  to 
his  remembrance  the  ample  atonement  which  had  been  tendered  to 
him ;  and  Achilles  himself  repeats  the  original  ground  of  quarrel,  the 
wrong  offered  to  him  in  taking  away  Bris^is,  continuing  the  language 
of  the  first  book ;  then  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  atonement  and 
restitution  since  tendered,  he  yields  to  his  friend's  proposition  just  like 
a  man  whose  wrong  remained  unredressed,  but  who  was  nevertheless 
forced  to  take  arms  by  necessity  (xvi.  52-61) : — 

'AXXa  ra  yAv  irpomvxBai  idtroiiof,  <M  Spa  irns  ^v 

*A<nr€pxi£  iC€;(oXc»(rdai  €vi  <f>p€(riy. 
Again,  further  on  in  the  same  speech,  "  The  Trojans  (Achilles  says)  now 
press  boldly  forward  upon  the  ships,  for  they  no  longer  see  the  blaze  of 
ray  helmet :  but  if  Agamemn6n  vtere  favourably  diapoaed  towards  me,  they 
would  presently  run  away  and  fill  the  ditches  with  their  dead  bodies  " 

(71):— 

^X''  '^^^  (f>€vyoirr(s  ivavkovs 

nX^accay  v€Kwov,  ci  /xoi  Kptitov  *Ayaft«/Aya»y 
"Hnia  ffidffii;'  vvv  dc  arpdrov  dfiff>ifidxoirrai. 

Now  here  again,  if  we  take  our  start  from  the  first  book,  omitting  the 
ninth,  the  sentiment  is  perfectly  just ;  but  assume  the  ninth  book, 
and  it  becomes  false  and  misplaced ;  for  Agamemn6n  is  then  a  prostrate 
and  repentant  man,  not  merely  "favourably  disposed"  towards  Achilles, 
but  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  him. 

4.  Again,  a  few  lines  further,  in  the  same  speech,  Achilles  permits 
Patroclus  to  go  forth,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  fleet, 
but  restricts  him  simply  to  avert  this  peril  and  do  nothing  more: 
"Obey  my  words,  so  that  you  may  procure /or  me  honour  and  glory 
from  the  body  of  Greeks,  and  that  they  may  send  back  to  me  the  dam* 
sel,  giving  me  ample  presents  besides :  when  you  have  driven  the  Tro- 
jans from  the  ships,  come  back  again" : — 

*Qs  Sv  fJLot  Tififfv  fuyakrjv  xal  Kvbos  ipoio 
Upbs  iravrtov  Aa»a&p'  drdp  oi  ircpixoXXca  Kovprpf 
^A^  airoMZ(ro'a><ri,  irporl  d*  ayXaa  biipa  trdprnauf 
*Ek  VTf&y  fXda-as,  Itvai  fraXty  (84-87)* 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  ninth  book  ?  In  the  mouth  of 
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book, — the  outpouring  of  profound  humiliation  by 
the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemndn  especially,  be- 

the  affronted  Achilles  of  the  first  book  such  words  are  apt  enough :  he 
will  grant  succour,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  emergency* 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  redress  for  his  own  wrongs — which 
redress  he  has  no  reason  as  yet  to  conclude  that  Agamemn6n  is  willing 
to  grant.  But  the  ninth  book  has  actually  tendered  to  him  everything 
which  he  here  demands  and  even  more  (the  daughter  of  Agamemn/^n 
in  marriage,  &c.) :  Bris^is,  whom  now  be  is  so  anxious  to  re-possess, 
was  then  offered  in  restitution,  and  he  disdained  the  offer. 

5.  We  proceed  a  little  farther  to  the  address  of  Patroclus  to  the  Myr- 
midons, as  he  is  conducting  them  forth  to  the  battle :  "  Fight  bravely, 
M3rnnidons,  that  we  may  bring  honour  to  Achilles ;  and  that  the  wide- 
ruling  Agamemn6n  may  know  the  mad  folly  which  he  committed,  when 
he  dishonoured  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks." 

To  impress  this  knowledge  upon  Agamemn6n  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Tlie  ninth  book  records  his  humiliating  confession  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  atonement  and  reparation.  To  teach  him  the  lesson  a  second 
time  is  to  break  the  bruised  reed, — to  slay  the  slain.  But  leave  out  the 
ninth  book,  and  the  motive  is  the  natural  one, — both  for  Patroclus  to  offer, 
and  for  the  Myrmidons  to  obey :  Achilles  still  remains  a  dishonoured 
man,  and  to  humble  the  man  who  has  dishonoured  him  is  the  first  of 
all  objects,  as  well  with  his  friends  as  with  himself. 

6.  Lastly,  the  time  comes  when  Achilles,  in  deep  anguish  for  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  looks  back  with  aversion  and  repentance  to  the 
past.  To  what  point  should  we  expect  that  his  repentance  would  na- 
turally turn  ?  Not  to  his  primary  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  in  which 
he  had  been  undeniably  wronged,  but  to  the  scene  in  the  ninth  book, 
where  the  maximum  of  atonement  for  the  previous  wrong  is  tendered 
to  him  and  scornfully  rejected.  Yet  when  we  turn  to  xviii.  108,  and 
xtx.  55,  68,  270,  we  find  him  reverting  to  the  primitive  quarrel  in  the 
first  book,  just  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  incident  in  his  relations  with 
Agamemn^ :  moreover  Agamemn6n  (xtx.  86),  in  At*  speech  of  recon- 
ciliation, treats  the  past  just  in  the  same  way,-— deplores  his  original 
insanity  in  wronging  Achilles. 

7.  When  we  look  to  the  prayers  of  Achilles  and  Thetis,  addressed  to 
Zeus  in  the  first  book,  we  find  that  the  consummation  prayed  for  is, — 
honour  to  Achilles, — redress  for  the  wrong  offered  to  him, — victory  to 
the  Trojans  until  Agamemn6n  and  the  Greeks  shall  be  made  bitterly 
sensible  of  the  wrong  which  they  have  done  to  their  bravest  warrior 
(i.  409-509).  Now  this  consummation  is  brought  about' in  the  ninth 
book.  Achilles  can  get  no  more,  nor  does  he  ultimately  get  more,  either 
in  the  way  of  redress  to  himself  or  remorseful  humiliation  of  Agamem- 
non, than  what  is  there  tendered.    The  defeat  which  the  Greeks  suffer 

VOL.  II.  B 
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fore  A.chilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore 
BrisSis  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past 

in  the  battle  of  the  eighth  book  (KSkos  Mdxn)  has  brought  about  the  con- 
summatioD.  The  subsequent  and  much  more  destructive  defeats  which 
they  undergo  are  thus  causeless :  yet  Zeus  is  represented  as  inflicting 
them  reluctantly,  and  only  because  they  are  necessary  to  honour  Achilles 
(xiii.  350;  compare  also  yiii.  372  and  475). 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  poem,  we  shall  see  that  the 
fundamental  sequence  of  ideas  in  it  is,  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks,  brought  on  by  Zeus  for  the  special  purpose  of  procuring  atone- 
ment to  Achilles  and  bringing  humiliation  on  Agamemndn :  the  mtro- 
daction  of  Patroclus  superadds  new  motives  of  the  utmost  interest,  but 
it  is  most  harmoniously  worked  into  the  fundamental  sequence.  Now 
the  intrusion  of  the  ninth  book  breaks  up  the  scheme  of  the  poem  by 
disuniting  this  sequence  :  Agamemn6n  is  on  his  knees  before  Achilles, 
entreating  pardon  and  proffering  reparation,  yet  the  calamities  of  the 
Greeks  become  more  and  more  dreadful.  Tlie  atonement  of  the  ninth 
book  comes  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  manner ;  but  I  have 
shown,  by  the  several  passages  quoted  out  of  the  subsequent  books  of 
the  poem,  that  this  mistake  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  original  genius 
who  projected  the  Achill^is :  for  the  Achilles  whom  he  describes  (in 
the  eleventh  and  the  subsequent  books)  is  not  the  savage  who  coolly 
prolongs  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  after  plenary  atonement  has 
been  offered  for  his  own  wrong,  but  the  affronted  hero  who  can  think 
of  nothing  else  until  his  own  dishonour  has  been  effaced,  and  to  whom 
the  conception  of  the  Greeks  supplicating  at  his  feet,  even  as  pro- 
spective, is  matter  of  delight, — ^instead  of  being  (as  in  the  ninth  book) 
received  with  scornful  indifference  when  actually  realised.  The  author 
of  the  Embassy  to  Achilles  has  conceived  only  the  immediate  antece- 
dent circumstances  to  which  he  attaches  it,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  considering  it  in  reference  to  the  entire  scheme  of  the  poem. 

That  which  sustains  the  dignity  of  the  ninth  book  is  the  deportment 
of  the  envoys  who  are  sent  to  solicit  Achilles ;  their  speeches  are  apt 
throughout  and  in  many  parts  fine.  But  look  to  the  replies  of  Achilles 
(the  most  important  person  of  the  whole  poem),  and  they  will  be 
found  to  manifest  a  degree  of  ruthless  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Greeks  generally,  which  the  poet  could  never  have  ventured  to 
ascribe  to  his  principal  hero,  besides  other  feelings  unsuitable  to  his  cha- 
racter. He  now  is  no  longer  anxious  to  be  honoured  by  the  Greeks  (605); 
he  will  go  home  forthwith, — his  own  life  is  most  important  to  him, — 
what  does  he  care  for  the  common  quarrel  ?  (336, 340,  401.)  But  the 
idea  of  his  going  home  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  poem :  the  first  book 
excludes  it. 

There  are  three  passages  (and  only  three,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  (in  which 
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wrong.  The  words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those 
of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the  eleventh  and  in 
the  following  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humi- 
liation of  the  Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he 
thirsts,  is  as  yet  future  and  contingent;  that  no 
plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor  any 
offer  made  of  restoring  Brisdis  ;  while  both  Nestor 
and  Patroclus,  with  all  their  wish  to  induce  him  to 
take  arms,  nevertheless  view  him  as  one  whose 
ground  for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at 
the  beginning.     Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first 

the  embaMy  of  the  ninth  book  is  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  books : 
one  in  zviii.  444-456,  which  was  expunged  as  spurious  by  Aristarchus 
(see  the  Scholia  and  Knight's  commentary  ad  loe,) ;  and  two  others  in 
the  following  book,  wherein  the  gifts  previously  tendered  by  Odysseus 
as  the  envoy  of  Agamemn6n  are  noticed  as  identical  widi  the  gifts 
actually  given  in  the  nineteenth  book.  I  feel  persuaded  that  these  two 
passages  (w.  140-141,  and  192-195)  are  specially  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  ninth  book  and  the  nine- 
teenth. The  last  four  lines  (192-195)  are  decidedly  better  away ;  the 
first  two  lines  (140-141)  are  noway  necessary ;  and  the  word  x^^&^ 
(which  occurs  in  both  passages)  is  only  rendered  admissible  by  being 
stretched  to  mean  tmdiua  iertiui  (Heyne  ad  loc.). 

I  will  only  farther  remark  with  respect  to  the  ninth  book,  that  the 
speech  of  Agamemn/^n  (17-28),  the  theme  for  the  rebuke  of  Diom^dds 
and  the  obscure  commonplace  of  Nestor,  is  taken  verbatim  from  his 
speech  in  the  second  book,  in  which  place  the  proposition  of  leaving  the 
place  and  flying  is  made,  not  seriously,  but  as  a  stratagem  (ii.  1 10, 118, 
140). 

Tlie  length  of  this  note  can  only  be  excused  by  its  direct  bearing  upon 
the  structure  of  the  Iliad.  To  show  that  the  books  from  the  eleventh 
downwards  are  composed  by  a  poet  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  ninth 
book,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  important  point  of  evidence  in  aiding 
us  to  understand  what  the  original  Achill6is  was.  The  books  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  inclusive  are  insertions  into  the  Achilldis  and  lie 
apart  from  its  plot,  but  do  not  violently  contradict  it,  except  in  regard 
to  the  agora  of  the  gods  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  and  the 
almost  mortal  wound  of  Sarpddon  in  his  battle  with  Tlepolemas.  But 
the  ninth  book  is  far  worse :  it  not  only  degrades  the  hero,  but  also 
overthrows  the  fundamental  scheme  of  the  poem. 

«2 
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book — the  opening  of  the  AchilWis — ^we  shall  see 
that  this  prostration  of  Agamemndn  and  the  chief 
Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the 
termination  of  the  whole  poem  ;  for  Achilles  asks 
nothing  more  from  Thetis,  nor  Thetis  anything 
more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemndn  and  the 
Greeks  may  be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that 
they  have  done  to  their  capital  warrior,  and  hum- 
bled in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We  may  add, 
that  the  abject  terror,  in  which  Agamemndn  ap- 
pears in  the  ninth  book  when  he  sends  the  suppli- 
catory message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  adequately 
accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the 
Greeks  have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth) 
book,  so  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  gallantry  and 
high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only 
becomes  desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs, 
Agamemn6n,  Odysseus,  and  Diom^dSs,  are  disabled 
by  wounds^ ;  this  is  the  irreparable  calamity  which 
works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon 
Ninth  book  AchiUcs.     The  ninth  book  as  it  now  stands  seems 

an  unsuit-  ii..  i  •■./«•  i  «  i 

able  addi-  to  me  an  addition,  by  a  different  hand  to  the  ori- 
ginal AchillSis,  framed  so  as  both  to  forestal  and  to 
spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  inimical  heroes :  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  it  carries  the  ferocious  pride  and  egotism 
of  Achilles  beyond  all  admissible  limits,  and  is 
shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  was 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive 
any  excess  of  fury  against  the  Trojans  and  Hector, 
after  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  but  that  he  should  re- 

^  Iliad,  xi.  659 ;  xiv.  128  ;  xvi.  25. 
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main  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered 
from  the  Greeks,  indicates  an  implacability  more 
than  human,  and  certainly  such  as  neither  the 
poet  of  the  first  book,  nor  the  poet  of  the  last 
twelve  books,  seeks  to  portray. 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  Transitioa 
the  second  book  that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  Achliieis 
from  the  AchillSis)  commences, — continued  through  iu^*?^the 
the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the  ^^^J^g"? 
single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  condbook. 
renewed  promiscuous  battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of 
Pandarus,  the  (Epip616sis  or)  personal  circuit  of 
Agamemndn  round  the  army,  the  Aristeia  or  bril- 
liant exploits   of  DiomddSs,  the  visit  of  Hector 
to  Troy  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  his  interview  with 
Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax — down  to 
the  seventh  book.     All  these  are  beautiful  poetry, 
presenting  to  us  the  general  Trojan  war  and  its 
conspiQuous  individuals  under  diflferent   points  of 
view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's  mind  for 
the  thought  of  Achilles.     Now  the  difficulty  for  an 
enlarging  poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilldis  in 
the  first  book  to  the  Iliad  in  the  second,  and  it  will 
accordingly  be  found  that  here  is  an  awkwardness 
in  the  structure  of  the  poem  which  counsel  on  the 
poet's  behalf  (ancient   or   modern)  do  not  satis- 
factorily explain.     In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  pro«- 
mised  Thetis  that  he  will  punish  the  Greeks  for 
the  wrong  done  to  Achilles :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  book,  he  deliberates  how  he  shall  fulfil 
the  promise,  and  sends   down  for   that   purpose 
*'  mischievous  Oneirus  "  (the  Dream-God)  to  visit 
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Agamemn6n  in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the 
gods  have  now  i^ith  one  accord  consented  to  put 
Troy  into  his  hands,  and  to  exhort  him  forthwith 
to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for  the  attack.    The 
ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed  by  the 
circumstance  that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  the 
mouth  of  Oneirus ;  but  there  seems  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this  than  in  the  narrative  of 
the  book  of  1  Kings  (chap.  xxii.  20)  where  Jehovah 
is  mentioned  to  have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the 
mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets — the  real  awkwardness 
is,  that  Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect ; 
for  in  the  first   place  Agamemn6n  takes  a  step 
very  different  from  that  which  his  dream  recom- 
mends, and  in  the  next  place,  when  the  Grecian 
army  is  at  length  armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle^ 
it  does  not  experience  defeat  (which  would  be  the 
case  if  the  exhortation  of  Oneirus  really  proved 
mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  successful  day's  battle, 
chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  DiomddSs.    Instead 
of  arming  the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemn6n  con- 
vokes first  a  council  of  chiefs,  and  next  an  agora 
of  the  host;  and  though  himself  in  a  temper  of 
mind  highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of 
Oneirus,  he  deliberately  assumes  the  language  of 
despair  in  addressing  the  troops,  having  previously 
prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing  so— 
merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and 
with  formal  instructions  given  to  these  two  other 
chiefs  that  they  are  to  speak  in  opposition  to  him. 
Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus  is  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  incidents  in  the  whole 
structure  of  the  poem,  and  it  forms  exactly  the 
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joint  between  the  AchillSis  and  the  Iliad ;  the  poet 
of  the  second  book  wishing  to  make  Zeus  do  some* 
thing  which  appears  to  realise  his  promise  to 
Thetis  in  the  first.  The  freak  which  Agamemndn 
plays  off  upon  the  temper  of  his  army,  though  in 
itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  puq>ose,  not  only 
because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  because  it 
calls  forth  the  splendid  description,  so  teeming  with 
vivacious  detail,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  after  Agamemn6n's  harangue,  and  of  the 
decisive  interference  of  Odysseus  to  bring  the 
men  back,  as  well  as  to  put  down  ThersitSs.  This 
picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the 
two  chief  speaking  and  counselling  heroes,  was  an 
important  part  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  and  the 
poet  has  permitted  himself  to  introduce  it  by  as- 
suming an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
memndn— just  as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine 
tableau  in  the  third  book, — the  Teichoskopy  cm: 
conversation  of  Priam  and  Helen  on  the  walls  of 
Troy — by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old 
king  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did  not  know 
the  persons  of  Agamemn6n  and  the  other  Grecian 
chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the 
delusion  practised  by  Agamemn6n  towards  his  as- 
sembled host ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the 
tame  and  empty  intervention  of  OneirusV 

^  O.  Muller  (History  of  Greek  Literature^  ch.  v.  §  8)  doubts  whether 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book  was  written  "  by  the  ancient  Homer, 
or  by  one  of  the  Uter  Homerids" :  he  thinks  the  speech  of  Agamem- 
ndn, wherein  he  plays  off  the  deceit  upon  his  army,  is  "  a  copious 
parody  (of  the  same  words  used  in  the  ninth  book)  composed  by  a 
later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  room  of  an  origmally  shorter  ac- 
count of  the  arming  of  the  Greeks."    He  treats  the  scene  in  the  Gre- 
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T^rition        j£  ^jjg  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby 
Iliad  back    yfQ  pass  out  of  the  AchillSis  into  the  Diad,  is  awk- 

into  the  * 

Achiugis  at  ward,  so  also  the  final  incident  of  the  seventh  book, 
the  seventh  immediately  before  we  come  back  into  the  Achil- 
^  '  WiSf  is  not  less  unsatisfactory — I  mean  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall  and  ditch  round  the  Greek 
camp.  As  the  poem  now  stands,  no  plausible  rea- 
son is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.  Nestor 
proposes  it  without  any  constraining  necessity: 
for  the  Greeks  are  in  a  career  of  victory,  and  the 
Trojans  are  making  oiFers  of  compromise  which 
imply  conscious  weakness, — while  Diomdd^s  is  so 
confident  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he 
dissuades  his  comrades  from  receiving  even  Helen 
herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered.  '*  Many 
Greeks  have  been  slain,'*  it  is  true^  as  Nestor  ob- 
serves ;  but  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans 
have  been  slain,  and  all  the  Grecian  heroes  are  yet 
in  full  force :  the  absence  of  AchiUes  is  not  even 

cian  agora  as  "  an  entire  mythical  comedy,  full  of  fine  irony  and  with 
an  amasing  plot,  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  Agamemndn  ia 
the  chief  character." 

The  comic  or  ironical  character  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  second 
book  appears  to  me  fanciful  and  incorrect ;  but  Miiller  evidently  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  opening  incident,  though  his  way  of  accounting 
for  it  is  not  successful.  The  second  book  seems  to  my  judgment  just 
as  serious  as  any  part  of  the  poem. 

I  think  also  that  the  words  alluded  to  by  O.  Miiller  in  the  ninth 
book  are  a  transcript  of  those  in  the  second,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as 
he  believes — because  it  seems  probable  that  the  ninth  book  is  an  addi- 
tion made  to  the  poem  after  the  books  between  the  first  and  the  eighth 
had  been  already  inserted — ^it  is  certainly  introduced  after  the  account 
of  the  fortification,  contained  in  the  seventh  book,  had  become  a  part 
of  the  poem :  see  ix.  349>  The  author  of  the  Embassy  to  Achilles  fancied 
that  that  hero  had  been  too  long  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,—- a  supposi- 
tion for  which  there  was  no  room  in  the  original  Achill^is,  when  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  books  followed  in  immediate  succession  to  the  first, 
but  which  offers  itself  naturally  to  any  one  on  reading  our  present  Iliad. 

>  Iliad,  vii.  327. 
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adverted  to.  Now  this  account  of  the  building  of 
the  fortification  seems  to  be  an  after-thought,  arising 
out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal scheme.  The  original  Acbill^is,  passing  at 
once  from  the  first  to  the  eighths  and  from  thence 
to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well  assume  the  forti- 
fication and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected. 
The  hearer  would  naturally  comprehend  and  follow 
the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall  round  the  ships, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing 
in  the  previous  narrative  to  make  him  believe  that 
the  Greeks  had  originally  been  without  these  bul- 
warks :  and  as  the  Achilldis,  immediately  after  the 
promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book,  went  on  to  describe  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  and  the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  J^^^^ 
there  was  nothing  to  surprise  any  one  in  hearing  Grecian 
that  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was  *^^^' 
altered  when  a  new  poet  parted  asunder  the  first 
and  the  eighth  books,  in  order  to  make  room  for 

^  Hqrne  treats  the  eighth  book  as  decidedly  a  separate  song  or  epic; 
a  Boppoaition  which  the  langaage  of  Zeos  and  the  agora  of  the  gods  at 
the  beginniog  are  alone  sufficient  to  refute,  in  m}- judgment  (Elicnrsus  1  • 
ad  lib.  xi.  vol.vi.  p.  269).  This  Excursus,  in  describing  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  Iliad,  passes  at  once  and  naturally  from  book  viii.  to 
bodkzi. 

And  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  when  he  defends  book  xi.  against  Heyne, 
says,  "  Qute  in  undecimA  rhapsodiA  Iliadis  narrata  sunt  baud  minus  ex 
ante  narratis  pendent :  neque  rationem  pugn«  commis8«,  neque  rerum 
in  ek  gestamm  nexum  atque  ordinem,  quisquam  intelligere  posset,  nisi 
tram  €t  mcwmm  Achillis,  et  vietorioM  quam  Trojani  inde  consecuti 
erant,  antea  cognosset/'  (Prolegom.  c.  xxix.) 

Perfectly  true :  to  understand  the  eleventh  book,  we  must  have  before 
us  the  first  and  the  eighth  (which  are  Aoee  that  describe  the  anger  and 
withdrawal  of  AdiUlee,  and  the  defeat  which  the  Greeks  experience  in 
consequence  of  it) ;  we  may  dispense  with  the  rest. 
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descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory  on  the 
part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes 
sketched  in  the  books  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  y  mention  no  fortification  and  even  imply  its 
non-existence ;  but  as  notice  of  it  occurs  amidst  the 
first  description  of  Grecian  disasters  in  the  eighth 
book^  the  hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books  present 
to  his  memory  might  be  surprised  to  find  a  fortifi- 
cation mentioned  immediately  afterwards,  unless 
the  construction  of  it  were  specially  announced  to 
have  intervened.  At  least  so  thought  the  poet,  who 
introduced  that  account  which  we  now  find  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  book.  But  it  will  at  once  ap- 
pear, that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify 
at  this  juncture,  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered 
the  gap  might  not  be  enabled  to  fill  it  up  with 
success.  As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to  this 
moment  without  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  tales  of  their  success,  why  should  they 
now  think  farther  laborious  precautions  for  security 
necessary?  we  will  not  ask,  why  the  Trojans  should 
stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since 
the  truce  was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the 
deadi. 

^  O.  Muller  (HiBt.  Greek  Literat.  ch.  ▼.  $  6)  says  about  this  wall,— 
"  Nor  is  it  until  the  Greeks  are  taught  by  the  experience  ^f  the  fint 
dajf*$  fighting,  that  the  Trojans  eon  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  the 

Greeks  build  the  wall  round  their  ships This  appeared  to  Thucydidte 

BO  little  conformable  to  historical  probability,  that  without  regard  to 
the  authority  of  Homer,  he  placed  the  building  of  these  walls  imme- 
diately after  the  landing.'' 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  I  think,  that  Thucydid6s  took  upon  him  to  de« 
termine  the  point  at  all  as  a  matter  of  history ;  but  when  he  once 
undertook  this,  the  account  in  the  Iliad  was  not  of  a  nature  to  give  him 
much  satisfaction,  nor  does  the  reason  assigned  by  Muller  make  it 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  believed  by  some 
of  the  ancient  scholiasts  S  and  has  been  confidently 
set  forth  by  the  modern  Wolfian  critics,  as  originally 
a  separate  poem,  and  inserted  by  Feisistratus  into 
the  Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a  separate 
poem  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  framed  with  great 
specialty  for  the  antecedent  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other  place ; 
though  capable  of  being  separately  recited,  inasmuch 

better.  It  is  implied  in  Miiller's  reason  that  before  the  first  day's 
battle,  the  Greeks  did  not  believe  that  the  Trojans  could  resist  them  in 
open  battle :  the  Trojans  (according  to  him)  never  had  maintained  the 
field  so  long  as  Achilles  was  up  and  fighting  on  the  Grecian  side,  and 
therefore  the  Greeks  were  quite  astonished  to  find  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  amid  do  so. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  second 
and  following  books  than  this  supposition.  The  Trojans  come  forth 
readily  and  fight  gallantly;  neidier  Agamemndn,  nor  Nestor,  nor 
Odysseus  consider  them  as  enemies  who  cannot  hold  fix>nt ;  and  the 
circuit  of  exhortation  by  Agamemndn  (Epip61^i8),  so  strikingly  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  book,  proves  that  he  does  not  anticipate  a  very 
easy  victory.  Nor  does  Nestor,  in  proposing  the  construction  of  the 
wall,  give  the  smallest  hint  that  the  power  of  the  Trojans  to  resist  in 
the  open  field  was  to  the  Greeks  an  unexpected  discovery. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Miiller,  then,  is  a  pure  fancy  of  his  own,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  source  of  mistake  as  others  among  his  remarks ; 
because  he  tries  to  find,  in  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth,  a 
governing  reference  to  Achilles  (the  point  of  view  of  the  AchilUis),  which 
those  books  distinctly  refuse.  The  Achill^is  was  a  poem  of  Grecian 
disasters  up  to  the  time  when  Achilles  sent  forth  Patroclus ;  and  during 
those  disasters,  it  might  suit  the  poet  to  refer  by  contrast  to  the  past 
time  when  Achilles  was  active,  and  to  say  that  then  the  Trojans  did  not 
dare  even  to  present  themselves  in  battle  array  in  the  field,  whereas  now 
they  were  assailing  the  ships.  But  the  author  of  books  ii.  to  vii.  has 
no  wish  to  glorify  Achilles :  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Trojan  war 
generally,  and  describes  the  Trojans  not  only  as  brave  and  equal  ene- 
mies, but  well  known  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  so. 

The  building  of  the  Grecian  wall,  as  it  now  stands  described,  is  an 
unexplained  proceeding  which  Miiller's  ingenuity  does  not  render  con- 
sistent. 

>  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  x.l. 
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as  it  has  a  definite  beginning  and  end,  like  the  story 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the  ^neid.     But  while 
distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the  inci- 
dents in  the  eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of  the 
ninth  (probably,  the  appointment  of  sentinels  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Trojans 
formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the 
eighth  book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon 
the  events  of  the  eleventh  or  the  following  books : 
it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Achilldis.     And 
this  is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  in- 
serted— that  though  fitted  on  to  the  parts  which 
precede,  it  has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 
Zeus  in  the      If  the  proceedings   of  the  combatants  on  the 
oriuad,    '  plain  of  Troy,  between  the  first  and  the  eighth 
from  Zeus    book,  have  no  reference  either  to  Achilles  or  to  an 
Mdrighth,  Achill6is,wefind  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  com- 
orAchiUfeU-  pletcly  putting  that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book.     He  is  in  this 
last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not 
of  the  Achilldis.    Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis 
in  the  first  book,  he  discusses  nothing  but  the 
question  of  continuance  or  termination  of  the  war, 
and  manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of 
Troy,  in  opposition  to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses, 
who  prevent  him  from  giving  effect  to  the  victory 
of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated  restitu- 
tion of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong 
offered  to  Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.    An 
attentive  comparison  will  render  it  evident  that 
the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among  the 
gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book^  has 


OD- 
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not  been  careful  to  put  himself  in  harmony  either 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or  with  the  Zeus  of 
the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  euter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  Continuous 
march  of  the  poem  becomes  quite  different.  We  from  tile' 
are  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each  paving  the  way  bSk°*** 
for  that  which  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the  ^"^ 
result  promised  in  the  first  book — the  re-appearance 
of  Achilles,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks 
from  ruin — preceded  by  ample  atonement  \  and 
followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge. 
The  intermediate  career  of  Fatroclus  introduces 
new  elements,  which  however  are  admirably  woven 
into  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  disclosed  in  the 
first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  per* 
plexities  in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the 
battles  at  the  Grecian  wall  and  before  the  ships, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but  they 
appear  only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text: 
the  main  sequence  remains  coherent  and  intelligible. 
We  find  no  considerable  events  which  could  be  lefl 
out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incon- 
gruity between  one  considerable  event  and  another. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  eleventh  and  twenty- 
second  books  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  in- 
congruity between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and 
the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps 
be  true  that  the  shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded 

^  Agamemndn,  afler  deploring  the  misguiding  influence  of  At6,  which 
indaced  him  to  do  the  original  wrong  to  Achilles,  says  (xix.  88-137), — 

*AXX'  imX  tuurdfuf¥  Koi  fuv  if>p€pas  ^(cXfro  Zm, 
*A^  4$€\m  dpia-ai,  bofuvai  r  OTrtptlcri  Suroufa,  8cc. 
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amplification  of  that  which  was  originally  announced 
in  general  terms — ^because  the  poet,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such 
good  economy  of  his  materials,  that  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  introduced  one  particular  description 
of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so  little 
connection  with  the  series  of  events.     But  I  see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
Sapposi-         It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here 
enlarged'^    advauccd,  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad, 
u  tt!c  most  is  ^^^  altogether  free  from  difficulties,  because  the 
to^X*    P^rts  constituting  the  original  AchillSis^  have  been 
parts  of  the  morc  or  Icss  altered  or  interpolated  to  suit  the  ad- 
ttands.        ditions  made  to  it,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book. 
But  it  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  sup- 
position, and  it  is  the  only  means,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  explaining  the  difference  between  one  part  of 
the  Iliad  and  another ;  both  the  continuity  of  struc- 

'  The  supposition  of  a  smaller  original  Iliads  enlarged  by  snccessive 
additions  to  the  present  dimensions,  and  more  or  less  interpolated 
(we  must  distinguish  enlargement  from  interpolation, — ^the  insertion 
of  a  new  rhapsody  from  that  of  a  new  line),  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
termediate compromise,  towards  which  the  opposing  views  of  Wolf, 
J.  H.  Voss,  Nitzsch,  Herrmann,  and  Boeckh  all  converge.  Baum- 
garten-Crusius  calls  this  smaller  poem  an  Achilldis. 

Wolf,  Preface  to  the  GSschen  edit,  of  the  Iliad,  p.  xii.-xxiii. ;  Voss, 
Anti-Symbolik,  part  ii.  p.  234 ;  Nitzsch,  Histor.  Homeri,  Fasciculus  i. 
p.  112 ;  and  Vorrede  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Comments  on  the 
Odyssey,  p.  xzvi. :  "  In  the  Iliad  (he  there  says)  many  single  portions 
may  very  easily  be  imagined  as  parts  of  another  whole,  or  as  having 
been  once  separately  sung."  (See  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Preface  to  his 
edition  of  W.  Miiller's  Homerische  Vorschule,  p.  xlv.-xlix.) 

Nitzsch  distinguishes  the  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad,  and  I  think  justly, 
in  respect  to  this  supposed  enlargement.  The  reasons  which  warrant 
us  in  applying  this  theory  to  the  Iliad  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
Odyssey.  If  there  ever  was  an  Ur-Odyssee,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termiDing  what  it  contained. 
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ture,  and  the  conformity  to  the  opening  promise, 
which  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the 
order  i.  viii.  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the 
absence  of  these  two  qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vii., 
ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organisation,  preconceived 
from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce 
any  such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the 
Odyssey  ^ ;  still  less  would  the  result  be  explained 

*  The  remarks  of  O.  Muller  on  the  Iliad  (in  his  History  of  Greek 
Literature)  are  highly  deserving  of  perusal :  with  much  of  them  I  agree, 
but  there  is  also  much  which  seems  to  me  unfounded.  The  range  of 
combination,  and  the  far-fetched  narrative  stratagem  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  primitive  author,  are  in  my  view  inadmissible  (chap.  v.  §  5-11): — 

"The  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad  (he  observes,  §  6)  rests  upon 
the  union  of  certain  parts ;  and  neither  the  interesting  introduction  de- 
scribing the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  affairs  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from 
the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a  poem  had  once  been  sown 
in  the  soul  of  Homer  and  had  begun  to  devdope  its  growth.  But  the 
plan  of  the  Iliad  is  certainly  very  much  extended  beyond  what  was 
actually  necessary ;  and  in  particular,  the  preparatory  part,  consisting 
of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  qf  Achilles,  has,  it  must  be  owned,  been  drawn  out  to  a  dispro- 
portionate length,  so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  insertions 
of  importance  applies  with  greater  probability  to  the  first  than  to  the 

last  books A  design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  period  to  make  this 

poem  complete  in  itself,  so  that  ail  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and  ac- 
tions, which  could  alone  give  interest  to  a  poem  on  the  entire  war,  might 
find  a  place  within  the  limits  of  its  composition.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single 
adventures  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
finest  parts  of  them  incorporated  in  the  new  poem." 

These  remarks  of  O.  MilUer  intimate  what  is  (in  my  judgment)  the 
right  view,  inasmuch  as  they  recognise  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  the 
poem  beyond  its  original  limit,  manifested  by  insertions  in  the  first 
half;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  enumeration  of  those  parts, 
the  union  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad, 
nothing  is  mentioned  except  what  is  comprised  in  books  i.  viii.  xi.  to 
xxii.  or  xxiv.  But  his  description  of  "  the  preparatory  part,"  as  "  the  at- 
tempts qf  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  for  the  absence  qf  Achilles,"  is 
noway  borne  out  by  the  poet  himself.     From  the  second  to  the  seventh 
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by  supposing  integers  originally  separate  and 
brought  together  without  any  designed  organisa- 

book,  Achilles  is  Bcarcely  alluded  to ;  moreover  the  Greeks  do  perfectly 
well  without  him  :  this  portion  of  the  poem  displays,  not  "  the  innif- 
Jhienetf  of  all  the  other  htf  oes  without  Achilles/'  as  Miiller  had  observed 
in  the  preceding  section,  but  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the  Greeks  under 
Diom6d6s,  AgamemnAn,  &c.  to  make  head  against  IVoy ;  it  is  only  in 
the  eighth  book  that  their  iimfficiency  begins  to  be  manifested,  and 
only  in  the  eleventh  book  that  it  is  consummated  by  the  wounds  of  the 
three  great  heroes.  Diomddte  is  in  fisict  exalted  to  a  pitch  of  glory  in 
regard  to  contests  with  the  gods,  which  even  Achilles  himself  never 
obtains  afterwards,  and  Helenus  the  Trojan  puts  him  above  Achilles 
(vi.  09)  in  terrific  prowess.  Achilles  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times 
as  absent,  and  Agamemn6n  in  his  speech  to  the  Grecian  agora  regrets 
the  quarrel  (ii.  377)>  but  we  never  hear  any  such  exhortation  as, "  Let 
us  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  Achilles," — ^not  even  in 
the  £pip616sis  of  Agamemn6n,  where  it  would  most  naturally  be  found. 
"Attempts  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles"  must  therefore 
be  treated  as  the  idea  of  the  critic,  not  of  the  poet. 

Though  O.  Miiller  has  glanced  at  the  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  poem  (an  original  part,  having  chief  reference  to  AehiUe$  and  the 
Greek* ;  and  a  superinduced  part,  having  reference  to  the  entire  war), 
he  has  not  conceived  it  clearly,  nor  carried  it  out  consistently.  If 
we  are  to  distinguish  these  two  points  of  view  at  all,  we  ought  to  draw 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth, 
thus  regarding  the  intermediate  six  books  as  belonging  to  the  picture  of 
tie  entire  war  (or  the  Iliad  as  distinguished  from  the  Achill^)  :  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Achilllis,  dropt  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  is  re- 
sumed at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth.  The  natural  fitting  together 
of  these  two  parts  is  noticed  in  the  Comment  of  Heyne  ad  viii.  1 : 
"  Caeterum  nune  Jupiter  aperte  solvit  Thetidi  proroissa,  dum  reddit 
causam  Trojanorum  beilo  superiorem,  ut  Achillis  desiderium  Achivos, 
et  poenitentia  injuria  ei  illats  Agamemnonem  incessat  (cf.  i.  5).  Nam 
que  adkuc  narrata  sunt,  partim  continebantur  in  fortunA  belli  utrinque 

tentati partim  valebant  ad  narrationem  variandam,"  8cc.  The  first 

and  the  eighth  books  belong  to  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  while 
oli  the  intermediate  books  belong  to  the  other.  But  O.  Miiller  seeks 
to  prove  that  a  portion  of  these  intermediate  books  belongs  to  one  com- 
mon point  of  view  with  the  first  and  eighth,  though  he  admits  that  they 
have  been  enlarged  by  insertions.  Here  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Strike 
out  anything  which  can  be  reasonably  allowed  for  enlargement  in  the 
books  between  the  first  and  eighth,  and  the  same  difficulty  will  still 
i«main  in  respect  to  the  remainder ;  for  all  the  incidents  between  those 
two  points  are  brought  out  in  a  spirit  altogether  indifferent  to  Achilles 
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tion.  And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that 
our  choice  has  to  be  made.   A  scheme,  and  a  large 

or  hia  anger.  The  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book,  as  contrasted  with  Zeus  in 
the  first  or  eighth,  marks  the  difference ;  and  this  description  of  Zeus  is 
absolutely  indispensable  as  the  connecting  link  between  book  iii.  on  the 
one  side  and  books  iv.  and  v.  on  the  other.  Moreover  the  attempt  of 
O.  MiiUer,  to  force  upon  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  between  the  first 
and  eighth  books  the  point  of  view  of  the  Achili^is,  is  never  successful : 
the  poet  does  not  exhilnt  in  those  books  "  insufficient  efforts  of  other 
heroes  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  Achilles/'  but  a  general  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  Trojan  war,  with  prominent  reference  to 
the  original  ground  of  quarrel.  In  this  picture  the  duel  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus  forms  naturally  the  foremost  item — but  how  far-fetched  is 
the  reasoning  whereby  O.  Miiller  brings  that  striking  recital  within  the 
scheme  of  the  Achill^is  I  "  Hie  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  for  the  first 
time  struck  by  an  idea»  which  might  have  occurred  in  the  previous  nine 
years,  if  the  Greeks,  when  aansted  by  AehiUeB,  had  not,  from  ctm^fidence 
in  thnrtuperior  iirengih,  considered  every  compromise  as  unworthy  of 
them, — namely,  to  decide  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between  the 
authors  of  it/'  Here  the  causality  of  Achilles  is  dragged  in  by  main 
force,  and  unsupported  either  by  any  actual  statement  in  the  poem  or 
by  any  reasonable  presumption ;  for  it  is  the  Trojans  who  propose  the 
single  combat,  and  we  are  not  told  that  they  had  ever  proposed  it  before, 
though  they  would  have  had  stronger  reasons  for  proposing  it  during 
the  presence  of  Achilles  than  during  his  absence. 

O.  Muller  himself  remarks  (§  7)#  "  that  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  book  Zeus  appears  as  it  were  to  have  forgotten  his  resolution 
and  his  promise  to  Thetis."  In  other  words,  the  poet  during  this  part 
of  the  poem  drops  the  point  of  view  of  the  Achilldis  to  take  up  that  of 
the  more  comprehensive  Iliad :  the  Achilldis  reappears  in  book  viii. — 
again  disappears  in  book  x. — and  is  resumed  from  book  xi.  to  the  end 
of  the  poem. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  explaining  this 
double  and  alternating  point  of  view,  is  to  suppose  an  original  preme- 
ditated Achilldis  by  one  poet»  enlarged  by  other  poets  of  the  same  age 
into  an  Iliad. 

But  if  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of  composers  be  rejected,  and  if 
we  are  bound  to  admit  only  one  poet  from  A  to  O,  the  next  best  hypo- 
thesis to  adopt  is,  that  the  double  point  of  view  is  a  part  of  hia  delibe- 
rate design, — that  after  having  stated  the  quarrel,  and  the  prayer  of 
Thetis,  and  the  promise  of  Zeus,  in  the  first  book,  he  then  deliberately 
chose  for  the  space  of  six  books  to  drop  all  reference  to  Achilles,  and 
to  amuse  bis  readers  with  those  splendid  tableaux  of  the  Trojan  war 
for  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful, — that  he  again  takes 

VOL.  II.  S 
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scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis :  but  the  Achil- 
ISis  would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the  length 
of  the  present  Iliad,  and  probably  not  less  compact 
in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey :  moreover  being 
parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  bound- 
less range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  en- 
largement more  easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to 
hearers,  than  the  adventures  of  one  single  hero ; 
while  the  expansion  would  naturally  take  place  by 
adding  new  Grecian  victory,  since  the  original 
poem  arrived  at  the  exaltation  of  Achilles  only 
through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disasters.  That 
the  poem  under  these  circumstances  should  have 
received  additions,  is  no  very  violent  hypothesis : 
in  fact  when  we  recollect  that  the  integrity  both  of 
the  AchillSis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was  neither 
guarded  by  printing  nor  writing,  we  shall  perhaps 
think  it  less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  en- 
larged ^  than  that  the  latter  was  not.     Any  relaxa- 

up  Uie  thread  of  the  AchiU^is  in  the  eighth  book,  at  the  point  where 
it  had  been  left  in  the  first, — and  then  (after  a  second  excursion  into 
the  Iliad  during  the  tenth  book)  resumes  it  in  the  eleventh  where  he 
had  left  it  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  (or  ninth). 

Either  of  these  two  suppositions  is  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  any 
one  point  of  view  as  necessary  to  be  preserved  throughout  the  whole 
poem — which  only  multiplies  fiur-fetched  and  erroneous  explanations  of 
the  connexion  of  particular  inctdoits. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  supposition  does  indeed  involve  Uie  admis- 
sion, that  Homer  did  not  observe  the  laws  of  epical  unity,  which  the 
first  supposition  presumes  him  to  have  observed  in  regard  to  the  original 
Achilllis,  thereby  bringing  the  latter  poem  into  analogy  with  the  Odys- 
sey. But  it  would  be  better  to  admit  at  onoe,  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
recognised  conditions  of  unity  peculiar  to  himself,  rather  than  to  obtrude 
upon  him,  by  forced  constructions,  conditions  of  unity  which  do  not 
belong  to  him, 

^  This  tendency  to  insert  new  homogeneous  matter  by  new  poets 
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tioa  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so 
much  between  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  of  our 
niad. 
The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  Question  of 

1  !•/*•  1  •  t  V         one  or  many 

different,  and  more  difficult  to  determine,  than  that  authors— 

•^        /•     A         ^  A  'J   difficult  to 

respecting  umty  of  structure.  A  poem  conceived  decide. 
on  a  comparatively  narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged 
afterwards  by  its  original  author,  with  greater  or 
less  coherence  and  success :  the  Faust  of  Goethe 
affords  an  example  even  in  our  own  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  systematic  poem  may  well 
have  been  conceived  and  executed  by  pre-arranged 
concert  between  several  poets ;  among  whom  pro- 
bably one  will  be  the  governing  mind,  though  the 
rest  may  be  effective,  and  perhaps  equally  effective, 
in  respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And  the  age 
of  the*  early  Grecian  epic  was  favourable  to  such 
fraternisation  of  poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called 

into  poems  already  existing,  ia  noticed  by  M.  Fauriel  in  reference  to  the 
Boman»  of  the  Middle  Ages : — 

"C'est  an  ph^nom^ne  remarquable  dans  Thistoire  de  la  po^sie 
^piqae»  que  cette  disposition,  cette  tendance  constante  dugoiit  populaire 
k  amalgamer,  h.  lier  en  nne  seuie  et  mime  composition  le  plus  possible 
des  compositions  diverses»— cette  disposition  persiste  chez  un  peuple, 
tant  que  la  po^ie  conserve  un  reste  de  vie ;  tant  qu'elle  s'y  transmet  par 
la  tradition  et  qu'elle  y  circule  &  Taide  da  chant  ou  des  r^itations  pub- 
liques.  Elle  cesse  partout  od  la  po^sie  est  une  fois  iix^  dans  les  livres, 
et  n'agit  plus  que  par  la  lecture,— cette  demi^re  ^poqae  est  pour  ainsi 
dire,  c«lle  de  la  propria  po^tique-—celle  oil  chaque  poete  pretend  h  une 
existence,  k  une  gloire,  personnelles ;  et  od  la  po^sie  cesse  d'etre  one 
esp^  de  tr^sor  commun  dont  le  peuple  jouit  et  dispose  k  sa  mani^e, 
sans  s'inqui^ter  des  iodividus  qai  le  lai  out  fait."  (Faariel,  Sur  les 
Romans  Chevaleresques,  le^on  5™^,  Revae  des  Deux  Mondes,  toI.  xiii. 
p.  707.) 

M.  Fauriel  thinks  that  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdasi  was  an  amalga- 
mation of  epic  poems  originally  separate,  and  that  probably  the  Maha- 
bharat  was  so  also  (ib.  p.  708). 

s2 
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Homerids  probably  exhibited  many  specimens :  in 
the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  and  unwritten  poem, 
many  bards  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in 
the  earliest  times  the  composer  and  the  singer  were 
one  and  the  same  person  ^  Now  the  individuals 
comprised  in  the  Homerid  Gens,  though  doubtless 
very  different  among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental 
capacity,  were  yet  homogeneous  in  respect  of  train- 
ing, means  of  observation  and  instruction,  social 
experience,  religious  feelings  and  theories,  &c.,  to 
a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  in  modern 
times.  Fallible  as  our  inferences  are  on  this 
point,  where  we  have  only  internal  evidence  to 
guide  us,  without  any  contemporary  points  of  com- 
parison, or  any  species  of  collateral  information 
respecting  the  age,  the  society,  the  poets,  the 
hearers,  or  the  language — ^we  must  nevertheless  in 
the  present  case  take  coherence  of  structure,  to- 
gether with  consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought, 
feeling,  language,  customs,  &c.,  as  presumptions  of 
one  author ;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of 

^  The  remarkB  of  Boeckh,  upon  the  possibility  of  such  co-operation 
of  poets  towards  one  and  the  same  scheme,  are  perfectly  just : — 

"Atqui  quomodo  componi  a  variis  auctoribus  successu  temporum 
rhapsodie  potaerint,  quae  post  prima  initia  directse  jam  ad  idem  consi- 

liam  et  quam  vocant  unitatem  carminis  sint missis  istonim  decla- 

mationibas  qai  popali  universi  opas  Homerum  esse  jactant turn 

potissimum  intelligetur,  ubi  gentis  civilis  Homeridarum  propriam  et 
peculiarem  Homericam  poesin  fuisse,  vetertbus  ipsis  si  non  testibus, 

at  certe  ducibus,  concedetur Que  quum  ita  sint,  non  erit  adeo 

difficile  ad  intelligendum,  quomodo,  post  prima  initia  ab  egregio  vate 
facta,  in  gente  sacrorum  et  artis  communione  sociat&,  multse  rha- 
psodise ad  unum  potueriut  consilium  dirigi."  (Index  Lection.  1834, 

p.  12.) 

I  transcribe  this  passage  from  Giese  (Ueber  den  ^olischen  Dialekt, 
p.  157),  not  having  been  able  to  see  the  article  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 
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severalty :  allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that 
inequality  of  excellence  which  the  same  author  may 
at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed 
authorship  of  the  Odyssey  appears  to  me  very 
weak ;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are  guided  more 
by  their  a  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity 
than  by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself 
affords.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  Iliad. 
Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed  structure,  and  Odyuej 
several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  can  sane-  Lthor^^ 
tion,  may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  sup-  SSj^o^*** 
position  that  this  poem  all  proceeds  from  a  single 
author.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  among  the  best  critics  which  is  probably 
not  destined  to  be  adjusted,  since  so  much  depends 
partly  upon  critical  feeling,  partly  upon  the  general 
reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity,  with 
which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study:  for  the 
champions  of  unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
are  very  ready  to  strike  out  numerous  and  often 
considerable  passages  as  interpolations,  and  they 
thus  meet  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of 
authorship  on  the  ground  of  special  inconsistencies. 
Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though  not  going  the  length 
of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original  theory  of 
Wolf,  agree  with  the  latter  in  recognising  diversity 
of  authors  in  the  poem,  to  an  extent  overpassing 
the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be  called  interpolation. 
Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  persuaded 
of  the  contrary.  Here  then  is  a  decided  contradic- 
tion among  critics  all  of  whom  have  minutely 
studied  the  poems  since  the  Wolfian  questioa  was 
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raised :  and  it  is  such  critics  alone  who  can  be  said 
to  constitute  autliority ;  for  the  cursory  reader,  who 
dwells  upon  the  parts  simply  long  enough  to  relish 
their  poetical  beauty,  is  struck  only  by  that  general 
sameness  of  colouring  which  Wolf  himself  admits 
to  pervade  the  poem^ 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment, 
no  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible 
which  does  not  admit  an  original  and  preconcerted 
AchillSis — a  stream  which  begins  at  the  first  book 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty-^ 
second,  although  the  higher  parts  of  it  now  remain 
only  in  the  condition  of  two  detached  lakes,  the  first 
book  and  the  eighth — I  reason  upon  the  same  basis 
with  respect  to  the  authorship.  Assuming  con- 
tinuity of  structure  as  a  presmnptive  proof,  the  whole 
of  this  AchillSis  must  be  treated  as  composed  by  one 
Diflrcrcncc    author.     Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he  never  read 

of  style  m 

the  last  six  the  pocm  coutinuously  through  without  being  pain- 

may  be  ex.  fully  impressed  with  the  inferiority*  and  altered 

^?hoot  style  of  the  last  six  books — and  Lachmann  carries 

"ffSencI  '^*  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence  with 

of  author-  tije  seventeenth  book.     If  I  could  enter  fully  into 

ship.  •' 

this  sentiment,  I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to 

'  Wolf,  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxviii.  "  Quippe  tit  universum  idem  sonas  est 
omnibus  libris;   idem  habitus  seotentiarum,  orationis,  numeronuDj" 

'  Wolf.  Prolegomen.  p.  cxxxvii.  "  Equidem  certe  quoties  in  conti- 
nenti  lectione  ad  istas  partes  (t.  e.  the  last  six  books)  deveni,  nunquam 
non  in  iis  talia  qufedam  sensi»  quae  nisi  ilbe  tarn  mature  cum  ceteris 
coalnissent,  quovis  pignore  contendam,  dudum  ab  eruditis  detecta  et 
animadversa  fuisse^  immo  multa  ejus  generis,  ut  cum  nunc  'OyaipiK&rara 
habeantur,  si  tantummodo  in  Hymnis  legerentur,  ipsa  sola  eos  suspi- 
cionibus  voBeias  adspersura  essent.*'  Compare  the  sequel,  p.  cxxxviii, 
"ubi  nervi  deficiant  et  spiritus  Homericus — jejunum  et  frigidum  in 
locis  multis,"  &c. 
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deny  the  existence  of  a  preconceived  scheme,  but 
to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-second,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme 
or  AchillSis,  had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and 
an  inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  firsts 
that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain  extent 
is  quite  reconcileable  with  unity  of  authorship; 
and  secondly,  that  the  very  circumstances  upon 
which  Wolfs  unfavourable  judgment  is  built,  seem 
to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poet's 
task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  can  toes  of 
his  designed  AchillSis.  For  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  these  books  is,  the  direct,  incessant, 
and  manual  intervention  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses, formally  permitted  by  Zeus — ^and  the  repe- 
tition of  vast  and  fantastic  conceptions,  to  which 
such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion ;  not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Scaman- 
der  and  Simois,  and  the  burning  up  of  these  rivers 
by  Hephaestus.  Now  looking  at  this  vein  of  ideas 
with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with 
those  of  a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it 
is  certain  that  the  effect  is  unpleasing :  the  gods, 
sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due  pro- 
portion, are  here  somewhat  vulgarised.  But  though 
the  poet  here  has  not  succeeded,  and  probably  suc- 
cess was  impossible,  in  the  task  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed to  himself — yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  under- 
taking it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his 
employment  of  divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantoes 
as  compared  with  the  preceding,  seems  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter 
cantoes  and  come  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  a  previous  plan.  The  poet  wishes  to 
surround  the  coming  forth  of  Achilles  with  the 
maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific  circumstance: 
no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold  out  against 
him  ^ :  the  gods  must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troy 
and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take 
part,  expressly  encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth.  If  then  the  nineteenth 
book  (which  contains  the  reconciliation  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemndn,  a  subject  naturally 
somewhat  tame)  and  the  three  following  books 
(where  we  have  before  us  only  the  gods,  Achilles, 
and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage)  are  in- 
ferior in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  prece- 
ding books  (which  describe  the  long-disputed  and 
often  doubtful  death-struggle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and  other 
critics  afiirm — we  may  explain  the  difference  with- 

^  Iliad,  XX.  25.     Zeus  addresses  the  agora  of  the  gods, — 
'Afiffxtrfpouri  d*  apfiyer,  Sftnj  v6o£  itrrXif  iKaarou' 
Ei  yap  'A;(iXXcvr  olos  en\  Tp<»c<r<n  imx*^'^^'^ 
Ovdi  fdvvyff  c(ov<rc  vM^Kta  HrjKtiMva. 
Km  dc  re  fuy  naX  irp^Otv  imorpofUtaKov  &p&VT€s' 
Nw  9  Sr€  d^  Kal  Ovfi6tf  iraipov  x^^^rcu  alv&s, 
^€td«»  fi^  Kal  T€ixos  xmip  popov  i^akofjrcL^ji. 
The  formal  restriction  put  upon  the  gods  by  Zeus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  book,  and  the  removal  of  that  restriction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth,  are  evidently  parts  of  one  preconceived  scheme. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses in  book  xxi.  (385-520)  is  to  be  expunged  as  spurious,  or  only  to 
be  blamed  as  of  inferior  merit  ("  improbanda  tantum,  non  resecanda — 
hoc  enim  est  illud,  quo  plerumque  summa  crise/ys  Homerice  redit,"  as 
Heyne  observes  in  anotiier  place,  Obss.  Iliad,  xviii.  444).  The  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  non-Homeric  locution  are  not  forcible  (see 
P.  Knight  adloc),  and  the  scene  belongs  to  that  vein  of  conception 
which  animates  the  poet  in  the  closing  act  of  his  Achill^is. 
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out  supposing  a  new  poet  as  composer;  for  the 
conditions  of  the  poem  had  hecome  essentially  more 
difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  Achilles  above  the  level,  even 
of  heroic  prowess,  restricted  the  poet's  means  of 
acting  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers  ^ 

The  last  two  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  L^t  two 
part  of  the  original  AchillSis.     But  the  probability  probably 
rather  is,  that  they  are  additions :  for  the  death  of  theoi^d 
Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme,  ^c***"^*- 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem 

^  While  admitting  that  these  last  books  of  the  Iliad  are  not  equal  in 
interest  to  those  between  the  eleventh  and  eighteenth,  we  may  add  that 
they  exhibit  many  striking  beauties,  both  of  plan  and  execution,  and 
one  in  particular  may  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  happy  epical  adapta- 
tion. The  Trojans  are  on  the  point  of  ravishing  from  the  Greeks  the 
dead  body  of  Patroclus,  when  Achilles  (by  the  inspiration  of  HM  and 
Iris)  shows  himself  unarmed  on  the  Grecian  mound,  and  by  his  mere 
figure  and  voice  strikes  such  terror  into  the  Trojans  that  they  relinquish 
the  dead  body.  As  soon  as  night  arrives,  Polydamas  proposes  in  the 
Trojan  agora  that  the  Trojans  shall  retire  without  fartiier  delay  from 
the  ships  to  the  town,  and  shelter  themselves  within  the  walls,  without 
awaiting  the  assault  of  Achilles  armed  on  the  next  morning.  Hector 
repels  this  counsel  of  Polydamas  with  expressions,  not  merely  of  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  force,  even  against  Achilles,  but  also  of 
extreme  contempt  and  harshness  towards  the  giver,  whose  wisdom 
however  is  proved  by  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Trojans  the  next  day. 
Now  this  angry  deportment  and  mistake  on  the  part  of  Hector  is  made 
to  tell  strikingly  in  the  twenty-second  book,  just  before  his  death.  There 
yet  remains  a  moment  for  him  to  retire  within  the  walls,  and  thus 
obtain  shelter  against  the  near  approach  of  his  irresistible  enemy, — ^but 
he  is  stmck  with  the  recollection  of  that  fatal  moment  when  he  repelled 
the  counsel  which  would  have  saved  his  countrymen :  "  If  I  enter  the 
town,  Polydamas  will  be  the  first  to  reproach  me  as  having  brought 
destruction  upon  Troy  on  that  fatal  night  when  Achilles  came  forth, 
and  when  I  resisted  his  better  counsel"  (compare  xviii.  250-315 ;  xxii. 
100-110 ;  and  Aristot.  Ethic,  iii.  8). 

In  a  discussion  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  reference  to 
alignments  which  deny  all  designed  concatenation  of  parts,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  notice  this  affecting  touch  of  poetry,  belonging  to  those 
books  which  are  reproached  as  the  feeblest. 
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beyond  the  limit  which  such  necessity  prescribes. 
It  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by  Nitzsch  and 
O.  Muller,  that  the  mind  could  not  leave  off  with 
satisfaction  at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates 
his  revenge,  and  that  the  more  merciful  temper 
which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  must 
always  have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order 
to  create  proper  sympathy  with  his  triumph :  while 
other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  have  taken  special 
grounds  of  exception  against  this  last  book,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  set  it  aside  as  different  from 
the  other  books  both  in  tone  and  language.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the  last  book 
appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  de- 
signed continuance  and  not  a  substantive  poem. 
Nor  is  the  reasoning  of  Nitzsch  of  much  force  to 
rebut  the  presumptions  hence  arising ;  for  the  Ho- 
meric man  would  enter  fully  into  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge  felt  by  Achilles,  and  would  have  no  painful 
feeling,  requiring  to  be  relieved,  in  leaving  off  at 
the  moment  in  which  it  is  gratified.  Some  weight 
also  is  due  to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third 
book,  that  Odysseus  and  DiomSdds,  who  have  been 
wounded  and  disabled  during  the  fight,  now  re- 
appear in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in  the  games : 
here  is  no  case  of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  in- 
consistency is  more  likely  to  have  been  admitted 
by  a  separate  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer 
of  the  AchillSis. 
Books  iL  to  The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322 
of  the  seventh^  are  equal  in  most  parts  to  any 


Tii.  inclu- 


^  The  latter  portioo  of  the  seventh  book  is  spoiled  by  the  very  un- 
satisfactory addition  introduced  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  wall 
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portions  of  the  Achillas,  and  are  pointedly  di- 
stinguished from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view 
which  they  exhibit  of  the  general  Trojan  war,  with 
all  its  principal  personages,  localities,  and  causes — 
yet  without  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the 
first  book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever. 
Even  the  desperate  wound  inflicted  by  Tlepolemus 
on  Sarp6don  is  forgotten,  when  the  latter  hero  is 
called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achill£is^  The 
arguments  of  Lachmann,  who  dissects  these  six 
books  into  three  or  four  separate  songs,  carry  no 
conviction  to  my  mind  ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be 
by  the  same  author,  bound  together  by  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture 
which  may  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  I  cannot  Books ix. 
think  the  same  in  regard  to  the  ninth  book,  which 
is  not  worthy,  either  in  conception  or  execution,  of 
the  author  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth :  the  remark 
may  be  extended  to  that  portion  of  the  close  of  the 
seventh  book,  wherein  the  building  of  the  Grecian 
wall  is  proposed  and  executed.  The  tenth  book,  or 
Doloneia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in 
which  it  stands,  agrees  with  the  books  between  the  . 
first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the  general 
picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the 
march  of  the  Achilldis  ;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a 

and  ditch :  all  the  other  incidents  (the  agora  and  embassy  of  the  Tro- 
jans, the  truce  for  burial,  the  arrival  of  wine-ships  from  Lemnos,  &c.) 
salt  perfectly  with  the  scheme  of  the  poet  of  these  books,  to  depict  the 
Trojan  war  generally. 

'  Unless  indeed  we  are  to  imagine  the  combat  between  Tlepolemus 
and  Sarpddon,  and  that  between  Glaukns  and  DiomM^,  to  be  separate 
songs ;  and  they  are  among  the  very  few  passages  in  the  Iliad  which 
are  completely  separable,  implying  no  special  antecedents. 
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lower  vein,  and  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia  of  DiomSdSs) 
would  condescend  to  employ  the  hero  whom  he 
there  so  brightly  glorifies — ^the  victor  even  over 
Arfis  himself — ^in  slaughtering  newly-arrived  Thra- 
cian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  ne- 
cessity *. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad, 
and  by  a  diflferent  author,  seems  to  be  now  the 
opinion  of  most  critics,  especially  of  Payne  Knight' 

'  Subsequent  poets  thought  that  the  naked  story  (of  DiomM^ 
slaughtering  KhSsus  and  his  companions  in  their  sleep)  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Iliad  was  too  displeasing,  and  adopted  different  ways  of  dressing 
it  up.  Thus  according  to  Pindar  (ap.  Schol.  Iliad,  x.  435)  Rh^us 
fought  one  day  as  the  ally  of  Troy,  and  did  such  terrific  damage,  that 
the  Greeks  had  no  other  means  of  averting  total  destruction  from  his 
hand  on  the  next  day,  except  by  killing  him  during  the  night.  And 
the  £nripidean  drama  called  RMsua,  though  representing  the  latter  as 
a  new-comer,  yet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  AthSnS  the  like  overwhelming 
predictions  of  what  he  would  do  on  the  coming  day,  if  suffered  to  live ; 
so  that  to  kill  him  in  the  night  is  the  only  way  of  saving  the  Greeks 
(Enrip.  Rhes.  602) :  moreover  Rhdsus  himself  is  there  brought  forward 
as  talking  with  such  overweening  insolence,  that  the  sympathies  of  man, 
and  the  envy  of  the  gods,  are  turned  against  him  (t6.  458). 

But  the  story  is  best  known  in  the  form  and  with  the  addition 
(equally  unknown  to  the  Iliad)  which  Virgil  has  adopted.  It  was  de- 
creed by  fate  that,  if  the  splendid  horses  of  Rh^us  were  permitted 
once  either  to  taste  the  Trojan  provender,  or  to  drink  of  the  river 
Xanthtts,  nothing  could  preserve  the  Greeks  from  ruin  (iEneid,  i.  468» 
with  Servius  ad  loc,)  : — 

''  Nee  procul  hinc  Rhesi  niveis  tentoria  velis 
AgDoscit  lacrymans :  primo  quae  prodita  somno 
Tydides  multA  vastabat  csede  cruentus : 
Ardentesque  avertit  equos  in  castra,  priusquam 
Pabula  gustassent  Trojse,  Xanthumque  bibissent." 

All  these  versions  are  certainly  improvements  upon  the  story  as  it 
stands  in  the  Iliad. 

*  Mr.  Knight  places  the  Iliad  about  two  centuries,  and  the  Odyssey 
one  century,  anterior  to  Hesiod :  a  century  between  the  two  poems 
(Prolcgg.  c.  Ixi.). 
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and  Nitzsch  ;  though  O.  Mttller  leans  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he  thinks 
the  arguments  either  way  not  very  decisive.  There 
are  considerable  differences  of  statement  in  the  two 
poems  in  regard  to  some  of  the  gods :  Iris  is  mes- 
senger of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hermds  in  the 
Odyssey :  iBolus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Diad,  but  on  the  contrary.  Iris  invites  the  winds 
as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus:  and  unless  we  are  to  expunge 
the  song  of  Demodocus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Odyssey  as  spurious,  Aphroditd  there  appears  as 
the  wife  of  Hephaestus — a  relationship  not  known 
to  the  Diad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of  odyasey— 
difference  enumerated  by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  S'differ/nt^ 
which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption  that  the  au-  thc^yad-^ 
thor  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the 
author  of  the  Achilldis  or  his  enlargers,  which 
G.  Hermann  considers  to  be  a  point  unquestion- 
able ^  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 
coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed, 
and  retained,  without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to 
many  critics  even  now  insurmountable,  though  the 
evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view  sufficient 
to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  sug- 
gested. But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  same 
person  should  have  powers  of  memorial  combination 
sufficient  for  two  such  poems,  nor  is  there  any  proof 
to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the 
two  poems,  I  feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed 

'  Hermann,  Pnefat.  ad  Odyss.  p.  vii. 
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juniority  of  the  Odyssey.  The  discrepancies  in 
manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the  other  are 
60  little  important,  that  two  different  persons »  in 
the  same  age  and  society,  might  well  he  imagined 
But,  per-  to  exhibit  as  great  or  even  greater.  It  is  to  be 
M^'igft***  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are  hete- 
rogeneous, so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were 
he  the  same  man,  into  totally  different  veins  of 
imagination  and  illustration.  The  pictures  of  the 
Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as 
the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of 
view :  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  resi- 
dence of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are  just  such  as  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack 
Troy.  Lf  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the 
most  part  pacific,  as  contrasted  with  the  incessant 
fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  greater  sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real 
hearers  of  the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  hero  whom  the  poet  undertakes  to  adorn : 
nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus  and 
Leschds,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would 
have  given  us  as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as 
the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by  those  proofs  of  im- 
proved civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  the 
Odyssey  to  present :  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this 
opinion,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  mutilation  of 
Melantbius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  female 
slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate  greater 
barbarity  than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before 
Troy  ^  The  more  skilful  and  compact  structure  of 
the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a  proof 

>  Knight,  Prolegg.  I.  c.  Odyss.  xxti.  465-478. 
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of  its  juniority  in  age :  but  the  argument  will  not 
appear  convincing,  if  we  recollect,  first,  that  in  all 
probability  the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is 
taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but  an  enlarged  poem,  and 
that  the  primitive  Achill^is  might  well  have  been 
quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey ; — secondly,  that 
after  all,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of 
subsequent  composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  hy- 
pothesis we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  Odyssey ; — thirdly,  that  even  if  it  were 
so,  we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  had  heard  the  Achilleis  or  the  Iliad ;  we 
could  not  infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two  generations 
afterwards  ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems 
in  favour  of  distinct  authorship  for  the  two  poems, 
but  the  same  age — and  that  age  a  very  early  one, 
anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  And  they  may  thus 
be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences, 
for  the  phsenomena  of  primitive  Greek  civilization ; 

'  The  arg;aments»  apon  the  faith  of  which  Pbyne  Knight  and  other 
Clitics  have  maintained  the  Odyssey  to  be  younger  than  the  Iliad,  are 
well  staked  and  examined  in  Bernard  Thiersch — Qosestio  de  Divers^ 
Iliadis  et  Odyssen^iEtate — in  the  Anhang  (p.  306)  to  his  work  Uber  das 
Zeitalter  and  Vaterland  des  Homer. 

He  shows  all  such  arguments  to  be  very  inconclusive ;  though  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  himself  maintains  identity  of  age  between  the 
two  appear  to  me  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  (p.  327) :  we  can  infer 
nothing  to  the  point  from  the  mention  of  Telemachus  in  the  Iliad. 

Welcker  thinks  that  there  b  a  great  difference  of  age»  and  an  evident 
difference  of  authorship,  between  the  two  poems  (Der  Episch.  Kyklus, 
p.  295). 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  more  recent  date  of  the  Odyssey,  but  considers 
it ''  difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  person  and  age  of  the  poet "  (Hbtory  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  v.  s.  13). 
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while  they  also  show  that  the  power  of  construct- 
ing long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  of 
writing,  is  to  he  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  known  Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point 
controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a  full  review  of  the 
case  (in  my  judgment)  decides  against  him :  it  is 
moreover  a  valuable  result  for  the  historian  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the 
ground  from  which  he  is  to  start  in  appreciating 
their  ulterior  progress  ^ 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different 
conjectures  of  critics  respecting  the  authorship  and 
structure  of  these  unrivalled  poems,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  their  epical 
symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble 

^  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  added  to  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of 
Greece  a  valuable  Appendix,  on  the  early  history  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(vol.  i.  p.  500-516) ;  which  contains  copious  information  respecting  the 
discrepant  opinions  of  German  critics,  with  a  brief  comparative  examina- 
tion of  their  reasons.  I  could  have  wished  that  so  excellent  a  judge 
had  superadded,  to  his  enumeration  of  the  views  of  others,  an  ampler 
exposition  of  his  own.  Dr.  Thirlwall  seems  decidedly  convinced  upon 
that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  important  point  in  the  Homeric 
controversy :  "  That  before  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  of  the  poems 
of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  even  if  they  did  not  exist 
precisely  in  their  present  form,  had  at  least  reached  their  present  com- 
pass, and  were  regarded  each  as  (t  complete  and  well-defined  whole, 
not  as  a  fluctuating  aggregate  of  fugitive  pieces"  (p.  609). 

This  marks  out  the  Homeric  poems  as  ancient  both  in  the  items  and 
in  the  total,  and  includes  negation  of  the  theory  of  Wolf  and  Lach- 
mann,  who  contend  that  as  a  total  they  only  date  from  the  age  of 
Peisistratus.  It  is  then  safe  to  treat  the  poems  as  unquestionable 
evidences  of  Grecian  antiquity  (meaning  thereby  776  b.c),  which  we 
could  not  do  if  we  regarded  all  congruity  of  parts  in  the  poems  as 
brought  about  through  alterations  of  Peisistratus  and  his  friends. 

There  is  also  a  very  just  admoniticm  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p.  516)  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  what  degree  of  discrepancy  or  inaccuracy 
might  or  might  not  have  escaped  the  poet's  attention,  in  an  age  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  us. 
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hold  upon  the  human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  an-  Real  cha- 

•       .        rni  •  A       J  •  -x*  /•  ractcrofthe 

cient.  There  is  some  tendency  m  critics,  from  Homeric 
Aristotle  downwards  ^  to  invert  the  order  of  attri-  ^entwiy 
butes  in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  pop«iw. 
dwell  most  on  recondite  excellences  which  escape 
the  unaided  reader,  and  which  are  even  to  a  great 
degree  disputable.  But  it  is  given  to  few  minds 
(as  Goethe  has  remarked^)  to  appreciate  fully 
the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem,  and  many  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  separate  parts  who  have  no  senti- 
ment for  the  aggregate  perfection  of  the  whole. 
Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed 
to  minds  of  the  rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended 
for  those  feelings  which  the  critic  has  in  common 
with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that  enlarged 
range  of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he 
has  acquired  to  himself.  They  are  of  all  poems 
the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular :  had 
they  been  otherwise,  they  could  not  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  the  ear  and 
memory  of  the  people :  and  it  was  then  that  their 
influence  was  first  acquired,  never  afterwards  to  be 
shaken.  Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken 
separately,  which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously 
to  the  listening  crowd  at  the  festival — far  more 
than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which  could 

^  There  are  just  remarks  on  this  point  in  Heyne's  Excursus  ii.  sect.  2 
and  4,  ad  II.  xxiv.  vol.  viii.  p.  771-800. 

'  **  Wenig  Deutsche,  und  vielleicht  nur  wenige  Menschen  aller  neuem 
Nationen,  hahen  Gefuhl  fiir  ein  eesthetisches  Ganzes:  sie  loben  und 
tadeln  nur  steilenweise,  sie  entzUcken  sich  nur  stellenweise."  (Goethe, 
Wilhelm  Meister :  I  transcribe  this  from  Welcker's  ^schyl.  Trilogie, 
p.  306.) 

What  ground  there  is  for  restricting  this  proposition  to  modetff  as 
contrasted  with  ancient  nations,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt 
upon  and  suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most 
unlettered  hearer  of  those  times  could  readily  seize, 
while  the  most  instructed  reader  can  still  recognise, 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative 
— ^its  straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  sim- 
plicity— its  concrete  forms  of  speech*  and  happy 

'  The  Kivovfuva  6v6fiaTa  of  Homer  were  extolled  by  Aristotle ;  see 
Schol.  ad  Iliad,  i.  481 ;  compare  Dionys.  Halicam.  De  Compos.  Verbor. 
c.  20.  &aT€  fif^dcy  fifttv  dca<^p€(y  ytv^jitva  rh  irpayfioTa  4  Xcyt^/icva  Spap, 
Respecting  the  undisgaised  bursts  of  feeling  by  the  heroes,  the  Scholiast 
ad  Iliad,  i.  349  tells  us — eroifxov  t6  tipmnov  irp6t  d<uc/>va— compare  the 
severe  censures  of  Plato,  Republ.  ii.  p.  388. 

The  Homeric  poems  were  the  best  understood,  and  the  most  widely 
popular  and  appreciable  of  all  Grecian  composition,  even  among  the 
least  instructed  persons,  such  (for  example)  as  the  semibarbarians  who 
had  acquired  the  Greek  language  in  addition  to  their  own  mother 
tongue.  (Dio  Girysost.  Or.  18.  p.  488,  Or.  63.  p.  277>  Reiske.)  Respect- 
ing the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the  narrative  style,  implied  in  this 
extensive  popularity.  Porphyry  made  a  singular  remark :  he  said  that 
the  sentences  of  Homer  really  presented  much  difficulty  and  obscurity, 
but  that  ordinary  readers  fancied  they  understood  him,  "  because  of 
the  general  clearness  which  appeared  to  run  through  the  poems."  (See 
the  Prolegomena  of  Villoison's  edition  of  the  Iliad,  p.  xli.)  This  remark 
affords  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  the  Homeric  criticism.    There  doubt- 
less were  real  obscurities  in  the  poems,  arising  from  altered  associations, 
customs,  religion,  language,  &c.  as  well  as  from  corrupt  text ;  but  while 
the  critics  did  good  service  m  elucidating  these  difficulties,  they  also 
introduced  artificially  many  others,  altogether  of  their  own  creating. 
They  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning :  they 
sought  in  Homer  hidden  purposes,  elaborate  innuendo,  recondite  motives 
even  with  regard  to  petty  details,  deep-laid  rhetorical  artifices  (see  a 
specimen  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ars  Rhetor,  c.  15.  p.  316,  Reiske ;  nor  is  even 
Aristotle  exempt  from  similar  tendencies,  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  441,  x. 
198),  or  a  substratum  of  philosophy  allegorised.     No  wonder  that 
passages,  quite  perspicuous  to  the  vulgar  reader,  seemed  difficult  to 
them. 

There  could  not  be  so  sure  a  way  of  missing  the  real  Homer  as  by 
searching  for  him  in  these  devious  recesses.  He  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  the  broad  highway  and  the  market-place,  touching  the  common 
sympathies  and  satisfying  the  mental  appetencies  of  his  countrymen 
with  unrivalled  effect,  but  exempt  from  ulterior  views,  either  selfish  or 
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alternation  of  action  with  dialogue — its  vivid  pic- 
tures of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply 
individualised,  whether  in  the  commanding  pro- 
portions of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  in  the  graceful 
presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the  more 
humble  contrast  of  Eumseus  and  Melanthius ;  and 
always  moreover  animated  by  the  frankness  with 
which  his  heroes  give  utterance  to  all  their  trans- 
ient emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities — ^its  Addressed 
constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  lettered 
and  palpable  motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  touching"' 
common — ^its  fulness  of  graphic  details,  freshly  ^^Jj^g," 
drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,  and  thoueh  ^^  ^^^ 

^      have  m 

often  homely^  never  tame  nor  trenching  upon  that  common. 
limit  of  satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so 
keenly  alive — lastly,  its  perpetual  junction  of  gods 
and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar  appeal  to 
ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the 
interpretation  of  nature  at  that  time  universal.  It 
is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the 
impressive  influence  of  Homeric  narrative :  but  the 
time  and  circumstances  under  which  that  influence 
was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in 
Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the  structure  of  the  poems. 
The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the  right 

didactic,  and  immersed  in  the  same  medium  of  practical  life  and  expe* 
rience  religiously  construed,  as  his  auditors.  No  nation  has  ever  yet 
had  BO  perfect  and  touching  an  exposition  of  its  early  social  mind  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  exhibit. 

In  the  verbal  criticism  of  Homer  the  Alexandrine  literati  seem  to  have 
made  a  very  great  advance,  as  compared  with  the  glossographers  who 
preceded  them.  (See  Lehrs,  De  Studiis  Aristarchi,  Dissert,  ii.  p.  49.) 

t2 
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place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were 
originally  addressed,  or  from  the  susceptibilities  and 
capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom  in  every 
stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  re- 
finements and  delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as 
their  general  structure,  are  a  subject  of  highly  in- 
teresting criticism — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer 
owes  his  wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity* 
Still  less  is  it  true,  as  the  well-known  observations 
of  Horace  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Homer  is 
a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior  to 
Chrysippus  or  Grantor  ^     No  didactic  purpose  is 

>  Horat.  Epist.  i.  2.  v.  1-26  :— 

''  Sirenum  voces,  et  Circes  pocula  nosti : 
Qqk  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidasqae  bibisset* 
Vixisset  canis  immunduB«  vel  arnica  luto  sus// 

Horace  contrasts  the  folly  and  greediness  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  in  accepting  the  refreshments  tendered  to  them  by  Circe,  with 
the  self-command  of  Ulysses  himself  in  refusing  them.  But  in  the  in- 
cident as  described  in  the  original  poem,  neither  the  praise,  nor  the 
blame,  here  implied,  finds  any  countenance.  The  companions  of 
Ulysses  follow  the  universal  practice  in  accepting  hospitality  tendered 
to  strangers,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which,  in  their  particular  case, 
they  could  have  no  ground  for  suspecting :  while  Ulysses  is  preserved 
from  a  similar  fate,  not  by  any  self-command  of  his  own,  but  by  a 
previous  divine  warning  and  a  special  antidote,  which  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  rest  (see  Odyss.  x.  285).  And  the  incident  of  the 
Sirens,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  anything,  indicates  rather  the 
absence,  than  the  presence,  of  self-command  on  the  part  of  Ulysses. 

Of  the  violent  mutations  of  text,  whereby  the  Grammatici  or  critics 
tried  to  efiace  from  Homer  bad  ethical  tendencies  (we  must  remember 
that  many  of  these  men  were  lecturers  to  youth),  a  remarkable  speci- 
men is  afforded  by  the  Venet.  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  ix.  453 ;  compare  Plu- 
tarch, de  Audiendis  Poetis,  p.  95.  Phoenix  describes  the  calamitous 
family  tragedy  in  which  he  himself  had  been  partly  the  agent,  partly  the 
victim.  Now  that  an  Homeric  hero  should  confess  guilty  proceedings 
and  still  more  guilty  designs,  without  any  expression  of  shame  or  con- 
trition, was  insupportable  to  the  feelings  of  the  critics.  One  of  them, 
Aristodemus,  thrust  two  negative  particles  into  one  of  the  lines ;  and 
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to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey :  a  philosopher  No  didactic 
may  doubtless  extract,  from  the  incidents  and  ho'i^^'^ 
strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  much 
illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations,  but  the 
ethical  doctrine  which  he  applies  must  emanate 
from  his  own  reflection.  The  Homeric  hero  mani- 
fests virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  compas- 
sion,  with  the  same  straightforward  and  simple- 
minded  vivacity,  unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard 
by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be  tried  ^ ;  nor  can  we 
trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  name- 
less, but  eloquent,  herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  past. 

though  he  thereby  rained  not  only  the  sense  bat  the  metre,  his  emen- 
dation procured  for  him  universal  applause,  because  he  had  maintained 
the  innocence  of  the  hero  (xac  ov  yAvov  ffvdoKipjiirty,  dKXh  Koi  €Tifiri6rj, 
&g  cvcrc^^  TijpTiaxig  r^v^Hpcoa).  And  Aristarchus  thought  the  case  so 
alarming,  that  he  struck  out  from  the  text  four  lines  which  have  only 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Plutarch  (O  fup  *Api<rrapxo£  ^(ciXc  ra  hnj  ravra, 

1  "  C'est  un  tableau  id^,  k  coup  siir,  que  celui  de  la  soci^t^  Grecqne 
dans  les  chants  qui  portent  lenom  d'Hom^re :  et  pourtaot  cette  soci^t^ 
y  est  toute  enti^re  reproduite,  avec  la  rusticity,  la  f<^rocit^de  ses  mceurs, 
ses  bonnes  et  ses  mauvaises  passions,  sans  dessein  de  faire  particuli^re- 
ment  ressortir,  de  c^l^brer  tel  ou  tel  de  ses  m^rites,  de  ses  avantages, 
ou  de  laisser  dans  Tombre  ses  vices  et  ses  maux.  Ce  m^ange  du  bien 
et  du  mal,  da  fort  et  du  faible— cette  simultaneity  d'id^es  et  de  senti- 
mens  en  apparence  contraires — cette  vari^t^,  cette  incoherence,  cet  d^- 
veloppement  in^gal  de  la  nature  et  de  la  destin^e  humaine— c'est  pr^- 
cisement  14  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  po^tique,  car  c'est  le  fond  mdme  des 
choees,  c'est  la  v^rite  sur  Thomme  et  le  monde :  et  dans  les  peintures 
id^ales  qu'en  veulent  faire  la  po^sie,  le  roman  et  m6me  I'histoire,  cet 
ensemble,  si  divers  et  pourtant  si  harmonieux,  doit  se  retrouver :  sans 
qaoi  rid^al  veritable  y  manque  aussi  bien  que  la  r^alite."  (Guizot, 
Ck>ors  d'Histoire  Moderne,  Le^on  7°^^  vol.  i.  p.  285.) 
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HISTORICAL    GREECE. 


CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS  OF  GREECE. 

XHE  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Northern 
mountains,  ranging  from  east  and  west  and  com-  of  Greece-- 
mencing  with  the  ^gean  Sea  or  the  Gulf  of  Therma  ^^^"'''"• 
near  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  pro- 
longed under  the  name  of  Mount  Lingon  until  it 
touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Akrokeraunian  pro- 
montory.    The  country  south  of  this  chain  com- 
prehended all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as 
Hellas  proper,  but  it  also  comprehended  something 
more.     Hellas  proper^  (or  continuous  HeUas,  to 

*  Dikssarch.  31.  p.  A60,  ed.  Fahr: — 

MaXtora  crvvcx^  ^  vipas'  aMi  B*  tfpxfrai 
'EtfI  T6y  ir6Tafunf  n^vct^v,  i>s  ^cXcar  ypai(f>€i, 
"Opos  T€  MayinfTtav  'Ofiokrfv  KtKkruUvou, 

Scylax,  c.  35. — *AfippaKia — tvrtvBtv  apx^eu  rf  'EXX^^  aviffxrimth^cu 
ft^XP^  ni7y€iov  irordiMn),  KaVOfiokiov  Mayvtfrucrjf  iroKmf^  if  tart  irapit.  t6v 
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use  the  language  of  Scylax  and  Dicaearchus)  was 
understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  Gulf  of 
Ambracia :  from  thence  to  the  Akrokeraunian  pro- 
montory lay  the  land  called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus, 
occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossians,  and  Thes- 
protians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not 
esteemed  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This 
at  least  was  the  general  understanding,  though 
iBtolians  and  Akarnanians  in  their  more  distant 
sections  seem  to  have  been  not  less  widely  removed 
from  the  full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots 
were;  while  Herodotus  is  inclined  to  treat  even 
Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens^ 

and'pi"ndus  "^^  ^  poiut  about  midway  between  the  Mg^an 
and  Ionian  seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed 
nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still  longer  and  vaster 
chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line  rather 
west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range 
of  Olympus :  the  system  to  which  these  mountains 
belong  seems  to  begin  with  the  lofty  masses  of 
greenstone  comprised  under  the  name  of  Mount 
Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh)  *,  which  is  divided 

^  Herod,  i.  146 ;  ii.  56.  The  Molossian  Alk6n  passes  for  a  Hellen 
(Herod,  vi.  127). 

'  The  mountain  systems  io  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  Illyricum^ 
north  of  Olympus,  have  been  yet  but  imperfectly  examined :  see  Dr« 
Griesebach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und  nach  Brussa  ira  Jahre  1839, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  13.  p.  112  seqq.  (Getting.  1841),  which  contains  much  in- 
struction respecting  the  real  relations  of  these  mountains  as  compared 
with  the  different  ideas  and  representations  of  them.  The  words  of 
Strabo  (lib.  vii.  Excerpt.  3,  ed.  Tzschuke),  that  Scardus,  OrbSlus,  Rho- 
dop6,  and  Hsemus  extend  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euxine,  are  incorrect. 

Se«  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  335  :  the  pass  of 
Tschangon  near  Castoria  (through  which  the  river  Devol  passes  from 
the  eastward  to  fall  into  the  Adriatic  on  the  westward)  is  the  only  cleft 
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only  by  the  narrow  valley  containing  the  river 
Drin  from  the  limestone   of  the  Albanian  Alps. 
From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes 
off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  sending  forth  about  the  39th 
degree  of  latitude  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys,  which 
takes  an  easterly   course,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the  sea  between 
Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea.  South- 
ward of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the  name 
of  Tymphrdstus  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  CEta,  projects  from  it  again  towards 
the  east,  terminating  at  the  Euboean  strait  and  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  At  the  point  of  junction  with 
CEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus  forks  into  two  branches ; 
one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south,  and  reaching 
across  ^tolia,  under  the  names  of  Arakynthus, 
Kurius,  Korax  and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory 
called  Antirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over 
against  the  corresponding  promontory  of  Rhion  in 
Peloponnesus — the  other  tending  south-east,  and 
forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Kithserdn  ;  ifiga- 
leus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southern- 
most cape  of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a 
continuance  of  this  chain.     From  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  CEta,  also,  a  range  of  hills,  inferior  in 
height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of 
Kndmis,  Pt6on,  and  TeumSssus ;  it  is  joined  with 
Kithserdn  by  the  lateral  communication,  ranging 

in  this  long  chain  from  the  river  Drin  northward  down  to  the  centre  of 
Greece. 
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from  west  to  east,  called  ParnSs ;  and  the  celebrated 
Pentelikus,  with  its  abundant  marble  quarries,  con- 
stitutes its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnds, 
with  the  chain  from  Kithserdn  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line 
of  mountains  crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  peninsula  called  Taenarus,  now  Cape 
Matapan.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Elis  with 
Messenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia 
on  the  other,  and  bears  the  successive  names  of 
01enus,Panachaiku8,  PholoS,  Erymanthus,  Lycaeus, 
Parrhasius,  and  Taygetus.  Another  series  of  moun- 
tains strikes  off  from  Kithaerdn  towards  the  south- 
west, constituting  under  the  names  of  Oneia  and 
Geraneia  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
On  entering  the  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends 
westward  to  the  north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the 
Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  the  high  peak 
of  KyllSnS,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and  Lampeia, 
and  ultimately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholod — 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  towards 
the  South-eastern  cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formi- 
dable Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and  exhibits  it- 
self under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemi- 
sium,  Parthenium,  Pam6n,  Thomax,  and  ZarSx. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a 
direction  rather  to  the  eastward  of  south,  stretches 
the  range  of  mountains  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  down  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  of 
the  island  of  Euboea  may  be  viewed   as   a   con- 
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tinuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of 
Othrys :  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  Andres,  TSnos,  My- 
konos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to  the  group  called 
the  Cyclades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre 
of  Delos.  Of  these  Cyclades  others  are  in  like 
manner  a  continuance  of  the  chain  which  reaches 
to  Cape  Sunium — Ke6s,  Kythnos,  Seriphos,  and 
Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to 
Euboea.  And  we  might  even  consider  the  great 
island  of  Crete  as  a  prolongation  of  the  system  of 
mountains  which  breasts  the  winds  and  waves  at 
Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  CythSra  forming  the  in- 
termediate link  between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus, 
and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east  of  Euboea,  also  mark 
themselves  out  as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range  com- 
prehending Pelion  and  Euboea'. 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  na- 
turally compare  with  one  of  the  recent  maps  of 
the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  Greece  proper  is 
among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in  Europe. 
For  although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systema- 
tic view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  to  group  the 
multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain  chains  or 
ranges,  founded  upon  approximative  uniformity  of 
direction,  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many 
ramifications  and  dispersed  peaks — so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  hills  and  crags  of  different  magnitude  and 

'  For  the  general  sketch  of  the  mountain  system  of  Hellas,  see 
Krase,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  280-290;  Dr.  Cramer,  Geography  olf 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  3-8. 

Respecting  the  northern  regions,  Epirus,  Illyria,  and  Macedonia, 
O.  Miiller,  in  his  short  but  valuable  treatise  Ueber  die  Makedoner,  p.  7 
(Berlin,  1825),  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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elevation — that  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  surface  is  left  for  level  ground.  Not  only 
few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few  continuous 
valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper:  the 
largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly, 
in  ^tolia,  in  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  in  Bceotia;  but  irregular  mountains,  valleys 
frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked  basins  and  decli- 
vities, which  often  occur  but  seldom  last  long,  form 
the  character  of  the  country  *. 
Geological  The  islauds  of  the  Cyclades,  Euboea,  Attica,  and 
Laconia,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  micaceous 
schist,  combined  with  and  often  covered  by  cry- 
stalline granular  limestone^.  The  centre  and  west 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country  north  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  to 

'  Out  of  the  47,600,000  stremas  (=£12,000,000  English  acres)  io- 
cluded  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  26,500,000  go  to  mountains, 
rocks,  rivers,  lakes  and  forest — and  21,000,000  to  arable  land,  vine* 
yards,  olive  and  currant  grounds,  &c.  By  arable  land  is  meant,  land 
fit  for  cultivation ;  for  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  is  actually 
cultivated  at  present.  (Strong,  Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  2,  London  1842.) 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  include  Thessaly.  The 
epithet  koiK6s  (hollow)  is  applied  to  several  of  the  chief  Grecian  states — 

KopipBos  oif^pv^  re  koH  KoiXoiyfTOi,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  38 1« 

The  fertility  of  Boeotia  is  noticed  in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  400,  and  in  the 
valuable  fragment  of  Dicsarchus,  Bios  'EXXiSdor,  p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr. 

'  For  the  geological  and  mineralogical  character  of  Greece,  see  the 
survey  undertaken  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  by  orders  of  the  present  government 
of  Greece,  in  1834  and  the  following  years  (Reise  durch  allc  Theile  des 
Konigreichs  Griechenland  in  Auftrag  der  K.  G.  Regierung  in  den  Jahren 
1834  bis  1S37,  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  612-530). 

Professor  Ross  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  Greek  limestone — 
hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason — jagged  and  irregular  in  its  fracture 
^as  having  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cyclopian  and 
Pelasgic,  without  the  least  reason  for  either  denomination  (Reise  in  den 
Griech.  Inseln,vo].i.  p.  15). 
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the  strait  of  EubcBa,  present  a  calcareous  formation, 
varying  in  different  localities  in  colour,  consistency, 
and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approxi- 
mating to  the  chalk :  it  is  often  very  compact,  but 
is  distinguished  in  a  marked  manner  from  the 
crystalline  limestone  above  mentioned.  The  two 
loftiest  summits  in  Greece*  (both  however  lower 
than  Olympus,  estimated  at  9700  feet)  exhibit  this 
formation — Parnassus,  which  attains  8000  feet, 
and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not 
less  than  7800  feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates 
of  sand,  lime  and  clay  are  found  in  many  parts : 
a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  loose  deposits  of  pebbles, 
and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions 
of  the  territory.  But  the  most  important  and 
essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the 
troughs  and  basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  people  depend.  The  mountain 
regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at 
present  of  wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better 
wooded  in  antiquity :  in  many  parts,  however,  and 
especially  in  ^tolia  and  Akarnania,  they  afford 
plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts,  pasture  for  the 
cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains 
are  thoroughly  burnt  up*.     For  other  articles  of 

^  Griesebach,  Reisen  durch  RumelieD,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.  p.  124. 

'  In  passing  through  the  valley  between  (£ta  and  Parnassus,  going 
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food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys,  which 
are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility.  The  low 
grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus 
and  the  borders  of  the  lake  Kopais  in  Boeotia,  the 
western  portion  of  Elis,  the  plains  of  Stratus  on 
the  confines  of  Akamania  and  ^tolia,  and  those 
near  the  river  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now 
and  were  in  ancient  times  remarkable  for  their 
abundant  produce. 

.  Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is 
another  serious  inconvenience  to  which  the  low 
grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, — the  want  of  a  sup- 
ply of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular  \  Abun- 
dance of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter 
months;  little  or  noneduring  the  summer:  the  naked 
limestone  of  the  numerous  hills  neither  absorbs 
nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls,  and  springs  are  rare^  Most  of 
the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring 
and  dry  before  the  end  of  the  summer :  the  copious 

towards  Elateia,  Fiedler  obserres  the  atrikhig  change  in  the  character 
of  the  country :  "  Romelia  (i.  e.  Akamania,  ^tolia,  Ozolian  Lokria^ 
&c.)j  woody,  well-watered,  and  coTered  witli  a  good  Boil,  ceases  at 
once  and  precipitonsly :  while  craggy  limestone  mountains  of  a  white- 
grey  colour,  exhibit  the  cold  character  of  Attica  and  the  Morea.'' 
(Fiedler,  Reise,  i.  p.  213.) 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  conceives  even  the  v€Btov  wpri<f>opop 
of  Thebes  as  having  in  its  primitive  state  been  covered  with  wood 
(v.  227). 

The  best  timber  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  came  from  Macedonia, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Propontis  :  the  timber  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  of 
Euboea  was  reckoned  very  bad ;  that  of  Arcadia  better  (Theophrast. 
V.  2,  1 ;  iii.  9). 

'  See  Fiedler,  Reise,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  219*  362,  &c. 

Both  Fiedler  and  Strong  (Statistics  of  Greece,  p.  169)  dwell  wi^ 
great  reason  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  Artesian  wells  for  the 
country. 

^  Ross,  Rcisc  auf  den  Gricchischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  letter  2.  p.  12. 
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combinations  of  the  ancient  language  designated 
the  winter  torrent  by  a  special  and  separate  word*. 
The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  country  are, 
the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of 
Thessaly,  finding  an  exit  into  the  iEgean  through 
the  narrow  defile  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus^ 
— and  the  Achel6us,  which  flows  from  Pindus  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  separating  ^tolia  from 
Akaniania  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea : 
the  Eudnus  also  takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly 
part  of  the  same  mountain  chain  and  falls  into  the 
same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more 
to  the  southward  are  unequal  and  inferior;  Ke* 
phisus  and  As6pus  in  Boeotia,  Alpheius  in  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  lan- 
guid stream  throughout  the  summer ;  while  the  Ina- 
chus  near  Argos,  and  the  Kephisus  and  Ilissus  near 
Athens,  present  a  scanty  reality  which  falls  short 
still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  Of  all 
those  rivers  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Acheldus 
is  by  far  the  most  important ;  the  quantity  of  mud 
which  its  turbid  stream  brought  down  and  deposited, 
occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the  land  at  its  em- 
bouchure, within  the  observation  of  Thucydid^s*. 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  prcqucnt 
territory,  though  not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  ™^***®* 
are  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and 
marshes.  There  are  numerous  hollows  and  enclosed 
basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no  super- 

^  The  Greek  language  seems  to  stand  singular  in  the  expression 
XfifJMppovi — the  fVadya  of  Arabia  manifest  the  like  alternation  of  ex- 
treme temporary  fulness  and  violence  with  absolute  dryness  (Kriegk, 
Schriften  zur  allgemcinen  Erdkunde,  p.  201,  Leipzig  1840). 

'  Thucydid.  ii.  102. 
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ficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself 
a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts  in  the  moun- 
tains, it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  lakes 
Ness6nis  and  BoebSis ;  in  j^tolia,  between  the 
Achel6us  and  Eu6nus,  Strabo  mentions  the  lake  of 
Trich6nis,  besides  several  other  lakes,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity 
of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is  as  a  whole 
very  considerable.  In  Boeotia  are  situated  the 
lakes  Kopais,  HylikS,  and  Harma :  the  first  of  the 
three  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flow- 
ing from  Parnassus  on  the  north-west,  and  shaping 
for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phocis.  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopais  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount 
Pt6on,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with 
the  Strait  of  Euboea.  Through  the  limestone  of 
this  mountain,  the  water  has  either  found  or  forced 
several  subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains 
a  partial  egress  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocky  hill 
and  then  flows  into  the  strait.  The  Katabothra,  as 
they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an 
imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in 
antiquity  however  they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry 
ofi*  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Kephisus  ;  for  the  re- 
maind  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with 
perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let 
in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date 
from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league. 
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as  well  as  to  the  preponderance  of  Thebes,  is  now 
choked  up  and  rendered  useless :  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Chalkis  to 
re-open  it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents  in 
Boeotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death  ^ 

The  Katabothra  of  the  Lake  Kopais  are  a  speci-  sobterra- 

/.  ,  1  1  /.  ^    •       /-N  "Can  course 

men  of  the  phaenom^ion  so  frequent  in  Greece —  of  rivers, 
lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subterranean  wked^*"**' 
passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks,  ^"^'*'* 
and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  they  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.    In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable 
examples   of  subterranean   water  communication 
occur :  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents 
a  cluster  of  such  completely  enclosed  valleys  or 
basins*. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  407. 

^  Coloael Leake  observes  (Travels  id  Morea,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  45, 153-155), 
"  The  plain  of  Tripolitza  (anciently  that  of  Tegea  and  Mantineia)  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus, 
each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains,  that 
no  outlet  ia  afforded  to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  them- 
selves," &c.  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus  and  its  enclosed  lake 
with  Katabothra,  see  the  same  work,  p.  103 ;  and  the  mountain  plains 
near  Corinth,  p.  263. 

This  temporary  disappearance  of  the  rivers  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cient observers — oi  Karamvdfievoi  t&v  irordfiav  (Aristot.  Meteorolog.  i.  13. 
Dioddr.  XV.  49.     Strabo,  vi.  p.  271 ;  viii.  p.  389*  &c.)> 

Their  familiarity  with  this  phenomenon  was  in  part  the  source  of 
some  geographical  suppositions,  which  now  appear  to  us  extravagant, 
respecting  the  long  subterranean  and  submarine  course  of  certain  rivers, 
and  their  reappearance  at  very  distant  points.  Sophocles  said  that  the 
Inachus  of  Akarnania  joined  the  Inachus  of  Argolis :  Ibykus  the  poet 
affirmed  that  the  As6pus  near  Sicyon  had  its  source  in  Phrygia ;  the 
river  In6pus  of  the  little  island  of  Delos  was  alleged  by  others  to  be  an 
effluent  from  the  mighty  Nile ;  and  the  rhetor  Zdilus,  in  a  panegyrical 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that 
Greece,  considering  its  limited  total  extent,  offers 

oration  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos,  went  the  length  of  assuring  them 
that  the  Alphetus  in  Elis  had  its  source  in  their  island  (Strabo,  vi. 
p.  271).  Not  only  Pindar  and  other  poets  (Antigon.  Caryst.  c.  155),  but 
also  the  historian  Timseus  (Timsei  Frag.  127,  ed.  GoIIes),  and  Pansanias 
also  with  the  greatest  confidence  (v.  7, 2),  believed  that  the  fountain  Are- 
thusa  at  Syracuse  was  nothing  ebe  but  the  reappearance  of  the  river 
Alpheius  from  Peloponnesus :  this  was  attested  by  the  actual  fact  that  a 
goblet  or  cup  (^uiXi;)  thrown  into  the  Alpheius  had  come  up  at  the  Syra- 
cusan  fountain,  which  Timseus  professed  to  have  verified, — ^but  even  the 
arguments  by  which  Strabo  justifies  his  disbelief  of  this  tale,  show  how 
powerfully  the  phaenomena  of  the  Grecian  rivers  acted  upon  his  mind. 
"  If  (says  he,  I.  c.)  the  Alpheius,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea,  fell  into 
some  chasm  in  the  earth,  there  would  be  some  plausibility  in  supposing 
that  it  continued  its  subterranean  course  as  far  as  Sicily  without  mixing 
with  the  sea  :  but  since  its  junction  with  the  sea  is  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  since  there  is  no  aperture  visible  near  the  shore  to  absorb  the 
water  of  the  river  (ardfui  rh  Karamvov  r6  p€Vfia  rov  vordfiov),  so  it  is 
plain  that  the  water  cannot  maintain  its  separation  and  its  sweetness, 
whereas  the  spring  Arethusa  is  perfectly  good  to  drink."  I  have  trans- 
lated here  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  Strabo ;  but  the  phteno- 
menaof  "  rivers  falling  into  chasms  and  being  drunk  up"  for  a  time  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  Greece.  It  did  not  appear  to  Strabo  impos- 
sible that  the  Alpheius  might  traverse  this  great  distance  underground  ; 
nor  do  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  learn  that  a  more  able  geographer 
than  he  (Eratosthen^)  supposed  that  the  marshes  of  Rhinokolura,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  formed  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  which  flowed  underground  for  the  length  of  6000 
stadia  or  furlongs  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741 ;  Seidel,  Fragm.  Eratosth.  p.  194): 
compare  the  story  about  the  Euphrates  passing  underground  and  re- 
appearing in  Ethiopia  as  the  river  Nile  (Pausan.  ii.  6,  3).  This  disap- 
pearance and  reappearance  of  rivers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  physical  philosophers,  with  the  supposition  of  vast  reservoirs  of 
water  in  the  interior  of  l^e  earth,  which  were  protruded  upwards  to  the 
surface  by  some  gaseous  force  (see  Seneca,  Nat.  Qusest.  vi.  8).  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  mentions  an  idea  of  some  writers,  that  the  source  of  the 
Nile  was  to  be  found,  not  in  our  (olKovfjJvrj)  habitable  section  of  the 
globe,  but  in  the  Antichthon,  or  southern  continent,  and  that  it  flowed 
under  the  ocean  to  rise  up  in  Ethiopia  (Mela,  i.  9*  55). 

These  views  of  the  ancients,  evidently  based  upon  the  analogy  of 
Grecian  rivers,  are  well  set  forth  by  M.  Letronne  in  a  paper  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  as  represented  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
(^urch ;  cited  in  A.  von  Humboldt,  Examen  Critique  de  THistoire  de 
la  Geographic,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18-130. 
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but  little  motive  and  still  less  of  convenient  means,  Difficulty 

^       .  «  .        •  ...        of  land 

for  mtemal  communication  among  its  various  in-  communi- 
habitants\     Each  village  or  township,  occupying  tn^^^n 
its  plain  with  the  enclosing  mountains*,  supplied  *"  ®'««««- 
its  own  main  wants,  whilst  the  transport  of  commo- 
dities by  land  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  discourage 
greatly  any  regular  commerce  with  neighbours.  In 
so  far  as  the  face  of  the  interior  country  was  con- 
cerned, it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  disposed 
from  the  beginning  to   keep   the   population   of 
Greece  socially  and  politically  disunited,  by  pro- 
viding so  many  hedges  of  separation,  and  so  many 
boundaries  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible  to 

'  "  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  regency  in  1833  (observes  Mr. 
Strong),  no  carriage  roads  existed  in  Greece ;  nor  were  they  indeed 
mnch  wanted  previously,  as  down  to  that  period  not  a  carriage,  waggon* 
or  cart,  or  any  other  description  of  vehicles,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country.  The  traffic  in  general  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
boats,  to  which  the  long  indented  line  of  the  Grecian  coast  and  its 
numerous  islands  afforded  every  facility.  Between  the  seaports  and  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  the  conmiunication  was  effected  by  means  of 
beasts  of  burden,  such  as  mules,  horses,  and  cameb."  (Statistics  of 
Greece*  p.  33.) 

This  exhibits  a  retrograde  march  to  a  point  lower  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  where  Telemachns  and  Peisistratus  drive  their 
chariot  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  roads  are 
still  seen  in  many  parts  of  Greece  (Strong,  p.  34). 

'  Dr.  Clarke's  description  deserves  to  be  noticed,  though  his  warm 
eulogies  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  taken  generally,  are  not  borne  out 
by  later  observers : — "  The  physical  phsenomena  of  Greece,  differing 
from  those  of  any  other  country,  present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains, 
successively  surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone;  resembling, 
although  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, the  craters  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields.  Everywhere  their  level  sur- 
faces seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water,  gradually  retired  or  eva- 
porated :  they  consbt  for  the  most  part  of  the  richfcst  soil,  and  their 
produce  is  yet  proverbially  abundant.  In  this  manner  stood  the  cities 
of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa, 
Orchomenus,  Chseronea,  Lebadea,  Larissa,  Pella,  and  many  others." 
(Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  4.  p.  74.) 

u2 
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overleap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  how- 
ever, arose  out  of  this  very  geographical  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  its  endless  alternation  of 
mountain  and  valley.  The  difference  of  climate 
and  temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds 
is  very  great ;  the  harvest  is  secured  in  one  place 
before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the  cattle  find  du- 
ring the  heat  of  summer  shelter  and  pasture  on  the 
hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up^ :  the 
practice  of  transferring  them  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plain  according  to  the  change  of  season,  which 
subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and 
must  from  the  earliest  period  have  brought  about 
communication  among  the  otherwise  disunited  vil- 
lages*. 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit 
by  land  were  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the 
large  proportion  of  coast  and  the  accessibility  of 

'  Sir  W.  Gell  found,  in  the  month  of  March,  summer  in  the  low  plains 
of  Messenia,  spring  in  Laconia,  winter  in  Arcadia  (Journey  in  Greece, 
p.  355-359). 

'  The  cold  central  region  (or  mountain  plain— o/xMrcdtov)  of  Tripolitza 
differs  in  climate  from  the  maritime  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  as  much 

as  the  south  of  £ngland  from  the  south  of  France. No  appearance 

of  spring  on  the  trees  near  Tegea,  though  not  more  than  twenty- four 

miles  from  Argos Cattle  are  sent  from  thence  every  winter  to  the 

maritime  plains  of  Elos  in  Laconia  (Leake,  Trav.  in  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  88,  98, 197).  The  pasture  on  Mount  Olono  (boundary  of  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Achaia)  is  not  healthy  until  June  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 19) ; 
compare  p.  348,  and  Fiedler,  Reise,  i.  p.  314. 

See  abo  the  instructive  Inscription  of  Orchomenus,  in  Boeckh,  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener,  t.  ii.  p.  380. 

The  transference  of  cattle,  bclooging  to  proprietors  in  one  state,  for 
temporary  pasturage  in  another,  is  as  old  as  the  Odyssey,  and  is  marked 
by  various  illustrative  incidents :  see  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian 
war  (Diodor.  viii.  p.  23,  cd.  Wess;  Pausan.  iv.  4,  2). 
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the  country  by  sea.  The  prominences  and  inden-  lodenta. 
tations  in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less  line  of  coast 
remarkable  than  the  multiplicity  of  elevations  and  i^^ceMibluty 
depressions  which  everywhere  mark  the  surface ^  ^^"** 
The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern 
gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Laconian  and  Messenian),  was 
compared  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of 
a  plane-tree :  the  Pagaseean  Gulf  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the 
western,  with  their  narrow  entrances  and  con- 
siderable area,  are  equivalent  to  internal  lakes : 
Xenophon  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which  embraces 
so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Ephorus  of  the 
triple  sea  by  which  Boeotia  was  accessible  from 
west,  north  and  south — the  £uboean  Strait  opening 
a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to  coasting 
navigation*.  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian 
gulfs  are  the  Corinthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing 
the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  former,  especially,  lays 
open  jStoIia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the 

'  "  Universa  autem  (Peloponnesas),  velut  pensante  equorum  iocnr- 
sofi  iiatar&,  in  montes  76  extollitor/'  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  6.) 

Strabo  toacbes,  in  a  striking  passage  (ii.  p.  121-122),  on  the  inflaence 
of  the  sea  in  determining  the  shape  and  boundaries  of  the  land :  bis  ob- 
servations upon  the  great  superiority  of  Europe  over  Asia  and  Africa  in 
respect  of  intersection  and  interpenetration  of  land  by  the  sea- water 
are  remarkable :  ^  fiiv  ovp  "Evp^mj  noXvfrxrffjLOVfardTij  iraa&p  ttm,  &c. 
He  does  not  especially  name  the  coast  of  Greece,  though  his  remarks 
have  a  more  exact  bearing  upon  Greece  than  upon  any  other  country. 
And  we  may  copy  a  passage  out  of  Tacitus  (Agricol.  c.  10),  written  in 
reference  to  Britain,  which  applies  far  more  precisely  to  Greece:  "  nus- 

quam  latius  dominari  mare nee  iitore  tenus  accrescere  aut  resorberi, 

sed  inflnere  penitus  et  ambire,  etjugU  etiam  atque  montibua  inseri  velut 


in  9U0," 


'  Xenophon,  De  Vectigal.  c.  1 ;  Ephor.  Frag.  67.  ed.  Marx  ;  Stephan. 
Byz.  Botfioria. 
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whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  to  water 
approach ;  and  Corinth  in  ancient  times  served  as 
an  entrep6t  for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor — goods  being  unshipped  at  Lechseum,  the 
port  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  carried  by  land 
across  to  Cenchreae,  the  port  on  the  Saronic  ;  even 
the  merchant-vessels  themselves,  when  not  very 
large*,  were  conveyed  across  by  the  same  route. 
It  was  accounted  a  prodigious  advantage  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  M alea :  and 
the  violent  winds  and  currents  which  modem  ex- 
perience attests  to  prevail  around  that  formidable 
promontory,  are  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  with 
his  imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation^. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of 
Greece  Proper  which  could  be  considered  as  out  of 
reach  of  the  sea,  while  most  parts  of  it  were  con- 

^  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  6,  about  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth :  "  Lechxse  hinc, 
Cenchreae  illinc,  angastiaram  termini,  longo  et  ancipiti  navium  ambita 
(t.  e.  round  Ci^e  Malea),  qnas  magmtudo  plauitria  tratuvehi  prohibet : 
quam  ob  causam  perfodere  navigabili  alveo  angastias  eas  tentavere  De« 
metrius  rex,  dictator  Casar,  Cains  princeps,  Domitius  Nero — infausto 
(ut  omnium  ezitu  patuit)  incepto." 

The  dio\K6s,  less  than  four  miles  across,  where  ships  were  drawn 
across,  if  their  size  permitted,  stretched  from  Lechsum  on  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  to  Schoenus,  a  little  eastward  of  Cenchreie,  on  the  Sar6nic 
Qulf  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  380).  Strabo  (viil.  p.  335)  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  dtoXic^ff  at  forty  stadia  (five  English  miles) ;  the  reality,  according 
to  Leake,  is  3|  English  miles  (Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxix.  p.  297). 

'  The  north  wind,  the  Etesian  wind  of  the  ancients,  blows  strong  in 
the  Mgean  nearly  the  whole  summer,  and  with  especially  dangerous 
violence  at  three  points, — under  Karystos,  the  southern  cape  of  Euboea, 
near  Cape  Malea,  and  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the  islands  of 
T6nos,  Mykonos,  and  DSlos  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln, 
vol.  i.  p.  20).  See  also  Colonel  Leake's  account  of  the  terror  of  the 
Greek  boatmen  from  the  gales  and  currents  round  Mount  Athos :  the 
canal  cut  by  Xerxes  through  the  isthmus  was  justified  by  sound  reasons 
(Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  c.  24.  p.  145). 
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venient  and  easy  of  access :  in  fact,  the  Arcadians 
were  the  only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name 
(we  may  add  the  Doric  TetrapoUs  and  the  moun- 
taineers along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  TymphrSstus) 
who  were   alto^ther  without  a  seaport  \      But  Seacom. 
Greece  Proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  essential 
entire  Hellenic  world,  during  the  historical  age:  isUDdsand 
there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still  more  ^®"^**" 
numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  inde* 
pendent  intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast  ^ 
in  the  Euxine,  the  iEgean,  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  distant  from  each  other  by  the 
space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles. 
All  these  various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name 
Hellas,  which  impUed  no  geographical  continuity : 

^  The  Periplas  of  Scylax  eiramerates  every  section  of  the  Greek  name, 
with  the  insigoificant  exceptions  noticed  in  the  text,  as  partaking  of  the 
line  of  coast ;  it  even  mentions  Arcadia  (c.  45),  because  at  that  time 
Lepreum  had  shaken  off  the  supremacy  of  Elis,  and  was  confederated 
with  the  Arcadians  (about  360  b.c.)  :  Lepreum  possessed  about  twelve 
miles  of  coast,  which  therefore  count  as  Arcadian. 

'  Cicero  (De  Republic^,  ii.  2-4,  in  the  Fragments  of  that  lost  treatise, 
ed.  Maii)  notices  emphatically  both  the  general  maritime  accessibility 
of  Grecian  towns,  and  the  effects  of  that  circumstance  on  Grecian  cha- 
racter : — "  Quod  de  Corintho  dixi,  id  baud  scio  an  liceat  de  cunct& 
Groci&  verissime  dicere.  Nam  et  ipsa  Peloponnesus  fere  tota  in  man 
est :  nee  prseter  Phliuntion  ulli  sunt,  quorum  agri  non  contingant  mare : 
et  extra  Peloponnesum  i£nianes  et  Dores  et  Dolopes  soli  absunt  amari. 
Quid  dicam  insulas  Grscise,  quae  fluctibus  cinctae  natant  paene  ipsae 
simul  cum  civitatium  institutis  et  moribus  ?  Atque  hsec  quidem  ut  supra, 
dixi,  veteris  sunt  Grecise.  Coloniarum  vero  quae  est  deducta  a  Graiis 
in  Asiam,  Thraciam,  Italiam,  Siciliam,  Afiicam,  praeter  uoam  Magne- 
siaro,  quam  unda  non  alluat  ?  Ita  barbarorum  agris  quasi  adtexta  quae- 
dam  videtur  ora  esse  Graeciae." 

Compare  Cicero,  Epistol.  ad  Attic,  vi.  2,  with  the  reference  to  Dicae- 
archus,  who  agreed  to  a  great  extent  in  Plato's  objections  against  a 
maritime  site  (De  Legg-  iv.  p.  705 ;  also  Aristot.  Politic,  vii.  5-6).  The 
sea  (says  Plato)  is  indeed  a  salt  and  bitter  neighbour  (ftaka  yt  fjJjv  6vt»s 
6Xfivp6v  Koi  fnKp6v  ytirovijiMi),  though  convenient  for  purposes  of  daily 
use. 
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Views  of 
the  ancient 
philoso- 
phers on 
the  influ- 
ence of 
maritime 
habits  and 
commerce. 


all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood,  name,  re- 
ligion and  mythical  ancestry :  the  only  communi- 
cation  between  them  was  maritime ;  and  the  sea, 
important  even  if  we  look  to  Greece  Proper  exclu- 
sively, was  the  sole  channel  for  transmitting  ideas 
and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining 
sympathies,  social,  political,  religious,  and  literary, 
throughout  the  dispersed  members  of  the  Hellenic 
aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  an  in- 
land and  a  maritime  city :  in  the  former,  simplicity 
and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of 
exclusive  sympathy  and  narrow  range  both  of 
objects  and  ideas ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and  novelty 
of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration 
and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs, 
greater  activity  of  the  individual  and  corresponding 
mutability  of  the  state.  This  distinction  stands  pro- 
minent in  the  many  comparisons  instituted  between 
the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier 
times  down  to  Sol6n ;  both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
dwell  upon  it  emphatically — and  the  former  espe- 
cially, whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  ensuring  in 
practice  the  whole  course  of  individual  thought  and 
feeling  in  his  imaginary  community,  treats  maritime 
communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  narrowest 
limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of 
any  wise  scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  great  difference  of  character  existed  between  those 
Greeks  who   mingled   much  in  maritime  affairs. 
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and  those  who  did  not.  The  Arcadian  may  stand  Difference 
as  a  type  of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  thelwd. 
rustic  and  illiterate  habitsS  his  diet  of  sweet  chest-  Jhe*wi°** 
nuts,  barley-cakes  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with  the  »***««  ^^ 
fish  which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread 
of  an  Athenian) ,  his  superior  courage  and  endurance, 
his  reverence  for  Lacedaemonian  headship  as  an  old 
and  customary  influence,  his  sterility  of  intellect 
and  imagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enter- 
prise, his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with 
the  gods,  which  led  him  to  scourge  and  prick  Pan 
if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase; 
while  the  inhabitant  of  Phdksea  or  Miletus  exeu)- 
plifies  the  Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain, 
active,  skilful,  and  daring  at  sea,  but  inferior  in 
steadfast  bravery  on  land  ;  more  excitable  in  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character ;  full 
of  pomp  and  expense  in  religious  manifestations 
towards  the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  the  Apollo  of 
Branchidae ;  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties 
of  Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of 
Grecian  civilization.  The  Peloponnesians  generally 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular  approached 
to  the  Arcadian  type,  while  the  Athenians  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  stood  foremost  in  the  other,  su- 
peradding to  it  however  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a 

^  Hecatseas,  Fragm.  ^ApKabiKov  ^Invov fid(as  koI  vcia  Kpta,   He- 

rodot.  i.  66.  BaKavfi<f>ayoi  Svdpfs.    Theocrit.  Id.  vii.  106. — 

Kfjv  yutv  ravff  epBjs,  &  Day  <f)Ck€,  fjt^  ri  rv  irtu^es 

*ApKabiKo\  <rKtXXcu(ny  xmh  nXevpas  t€  koI  &fAovs 

TayUa  fiaoTLtrdouv  Srt  Kpia  rvrOa  Trapcci;* 

£t  d*  SKk»s  v€vaaif  Karh  fuv  XP^  iravr  ovvxfO'tri 

AoKpdfievos  Kvda€UO,  &c. 
The  alteration  of  Xloi,  which  is  obviously  out  of  place,  in  the  scholia  on 
this  passage,  to  tyioi,  appears  unquestionable. 
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predominance  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  enjoy- 
ments, which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 
Effects  of  The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so 
figuration  like  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Switzerland,  pro- 
SponThe  duced  two  eficcts  of  great  moment  upon  the  cha- 
utkTn^ir  racter  and  history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inhabit-  n  materially  strengthened  their  powers  of  defence: 
it  shut  up  the  country  against  those  invasions  from 
the  interior  which  successively  subjugated  all  their 
continental  colonies ;  and  it  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by 
the  rest,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  conservative 
influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual  possessors : 
for  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  between  Thessaly  and 
Phocis,  that  of  Kithaerdn  between  Bceotia  and 
Attica,  or  the  mountainous  range  of  Oneion  and 
Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  posi- 
tions which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could 
hold  against  a  much  greater  force  of  assailants. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it  tended  to  protect 
each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it 
also  kept  them  politically  disunited  and  perpetuated 
their  separate  autonomy.  It  fostered  that  powerful 
principle  of  repulsion,  which  disposed  even  the 
smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political  unit 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coales- 
cence with  others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory. 
To  a  modern  reader,  accustomed  to  large  political 
aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  government 
through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a 
certain  mental  effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a 
time  when  even  the  smallest  town  clung  so  tena- 
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ciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Nevertheless 
such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the 
ancient  worlds  throughout  Itiedy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Gaul:  among  the  Hellenes  it  stands  out  more 
conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first,  because 
they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of 
autonomous  units  to  an  extreme  point,  seeing  that 
even  islands  not  larger  than  Pepardthos  and  Amor- 
gos  had  two  or  three  separate  city-communities' ; 
secondly,  because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  acute  systematic  thinkers 
on  matters  of  government,  amongst  all  of  whom 
the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as 
the  indispensable  basis  of  political  speculation; 
thirdly,  because  this  incurable  subdivision  proved 
finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pronounced 
intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors ;  and 
lastly,  because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence 
did  not  preclude  a  powerful  and  extensive  sympathy 
between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  separate  cities, 
with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternise  for  numerous 
purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual 
and  aesthetical.  For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  self-governing  towns,  though  in 
truth  a  phsenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  ap- 
pears more  marked  among  the  ancient  Greeks  than 
elsewhere:  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  multi- 
tude of  insulating  boundaries  which  the  configura- 
tion of  their  country  presented. 
Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes 

*  Scylax,  Peripl.  59. 
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may  have  tended  to  promote  that  unborrowed  in- 
tellectual development  for  which  they  stand  so 
Effects  conspicuous,  (reneral  propositions  respecting  the 
iSeUectud  Working  of  climate  and  physical  agencies  upon  cha- 
ment^^  ractcr  are  indeed  treacherous ;  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe  is  now  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  heat 
and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist 
and  dry  atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the 
greatest  diversities  of  resident  men :  moreover  the 
contrast  between  the  population  of  Greece  itself, 
for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the- Christian  aera, 
and  the  Greeks  of  more  modem  times,  is  alone 
enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such  speculations. 
Nevertheless  we  may  venture  to  note  certain  im- 
proving influences,  connected  with  their  geogra- 
phical position,  at  a  time  when  they  had  no  books 
to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  predecessors  to 
imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position 
made  them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners, 
thus  supplying  them  with  great  variety  of  objects, 
sensations,  and  adventures ;  next,  that  each  petty 
community,  nestled  apart  amidst  its  own  rocks', 
was  sufficiently  severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an 
individual  life  and  attributes  of  its  own,  yet  not  so 
far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the  re- 
mainder ;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing 
with  a  great  diversity  of  half-countrymen,  whose 
language  he  understood,  and  whose  idiosyncrasies 
he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass  of 
social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man 
in  so  unadvanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain. 

^  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  44.  "  Ithacam  illam  in  asperrimis  saxulis, 
sicut  nidulum,  affixam." 
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The  PhceniciaD,  superior  to  the  Greek  on  ship- 
board, traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a  greater 
number  of  strangers,  but  he  had  not  the  same 
means  of  intimate  communion  with  a  multiplicity 
of  fellows  in  blood  and  language  ;  his  relations,  con- 
fined to  purchase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that 
mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervaded 
the  crowd  at  a  Grecian  festival.     The  scene  which 
here  presented  itself  was  a  mixture  of  uniformity 
and  variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant  fa- 
culties of  a  man  of  genius, — who  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  sought  to  communicate  his  own  impressions, 
or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and  diverse  audience, 
was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  his 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter 
in  harmony  with  the  feeUngs  of  all.     It  is  thus  that 
we  may  explain  in  part  that  penetrating  apprehen- 
sion of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power 
of  touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and 
nations,  which  surprises  us  so  much  in  the  unlet- 
tered authors  of  the  old  epic.     Such  periodical  in- 
tercommunion, of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from 
each  other,  was  the  only  means  then  open  of  pro- 
curing for  the  bard  a  diversified  range  of  experi- 
ence and  a  many-coloured  audience;  and  it  was 
to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes. 
Perhaps  among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes 
might  have  been  found,  yet  without  producing  any 
result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but 
Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out 
those  peculiarities  in  early  Grecian  society  without 
which  Homeric  excellence  would  never  have  ex- 
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ieted, — the  geographical  position  is  one,  the  lan- 
guage another. 
limits  of  Greece  Proper  lies  between  the  36th  and  40th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and 
26th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  may  be 
stated  at  250  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  the  western  coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon 
in  Attica,  at  1 80  miles  ;  and  the  distance  eastward 
from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Magnesian 
mountain  HomolS  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is 
about  120  miles.  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  Portugal  ^  In  regard  however  to 
all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of 
Greece  Proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these 
limits  seem  not  to  have  been  very  precisely  defined 
even  among  the  Greeks  themselves;  and  next, 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellens  were  distri- 
buted among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of 
their  influence  upon  the  world  in  general  produced 
through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the  extent  of 
their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  moment  to  verifv. 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  produced  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge :  in  the  age  of  Pau- 
sanias,  and  perhaps  earlier,  cotton  also  was  grown 
in  the  territory  of  Elis^ ;  but  the  currants,  Indian 

'  Compare  Strong,  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  p.  2 ;  and 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  3.  p.  196. 
'  At  least  if  it  be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  busstu  menttoned  by 
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corn,  silk,  and  tobacco,  which  the  country  now  ex.-  ^^^^ 
hibits,  are  an  addition  of  more  recent  times.  Theo-  tions. 
phrastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest  the  ob- 
servant and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which 
its  various  natural  productions,  comprehending  a 
great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs,  and  trees,  were 
turned  to  account.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life 
not  merely  for  the  purposes  which  it  serves  at 
present,  but  also  from  the  constant  habit  then  pre- 
valent of  anointing  the  body — appears  to  have  been 
particularly  elaborate ;  and  the  many  different  ac- 
cidents of  soil,  level,  and  exposure,  which  were  to 
be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  Proper,  but  also  among 
the  scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  obser- 
vant planters  materials  for  study  and  comparison. 
The  barley-cake  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf  ^ ;  but  one  or  other  of 
them,  together  with  vegetables  and  fish  (sometimes 
fresh,  but  more  frequently  salt),  was  the  common 
food  of  the  population ;  the  Arcadians  fed  much 
upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  also  consumed  animal 
food,  but  by  the  Greeks  generally  fresh  meat  seems 
to  have  been  little  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and 
sacrifices.     The  Athenians,  the  most  commercial 

Pansanias  as  growing  in  Elis,  but  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  was  cotton 
(Pausan.  v.  5,  2 ;  vi.  26,  4 ;  vii.  21,  7). 

'  At  the  repast  provided  at  the  public  cost  for  those  who  dined  in 
the  Prytaneium  of  Athens,  Soldn  directed  barley- cakes  for  ordinary 
days,  wheaten  bread  for  festivals  (Atheneus,  iv.  p.  137). 

The  milk  of  ewes  and  goats  was  in  ancient  Greece  preferred  to  that 
of  cows  (Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  15,  5-7) ;  at  present  also  cow's- 
milk  and  butter  is  considered  unwholesome  in  Greece,  and  is  seldom  or 
never  eaten  (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  368). 
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people  in  Greece  Proper,  though  their  light,  dry, 
and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excellent 
barley,  nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  com  for 
their  own  consumption :  they  imported  considerable 
supplies  of  corn  from  Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  salt-fish 
both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from  Gades  ^ : 
the  distance  from  whence  these  supplies  came, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  fine 
corn-land  in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly ,  proves  how  little 
interna]  trade  existed  between  the  various  regions 
of  Greece  Proper.  The  exports  of  Athens  consisted 
in  her  figs  and  other  fruit,  olives,  oil — for  all  of 
which  she  was  distinguished — togetherwith  pottery, 
ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from  her 
mines  at  Laureium.  Salt-fish  doubtless  found  its 
way  more  or  less  throughout  all  Greece^ ;  but  the 
population  of  other  states  in  Greece  lived  more 
exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than  the  Athe* 
nians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale^ — a  mode  of 


*  Theophrast.  Caus.  PI.  ix.  2 ;  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  9*  That 
salt- fish  from  the  Propontis  and  from  Gades  was  sold  in  the  markets 
of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  appears  from  a  fVagment  of 
the  Marikas  of  Eupolis  (Fr.  23.  ed.  Meiocke ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Ta- 
d€ipa) : — 

ll6rtp*  ft'  r6  rapixov,  ^pvyiop  fj  rad€ifMc6v ; 

The  Phoenician  merchants  who  brought  the  salt-fish  from  Gades, 
took  back  with  them  Attic  pottery  for  sale  among  the  African  tribes  of 
the  coast  of  Morocco  (Scylax,  Peripl.  c.  109). 

*  Simonides,  Fragm.  109>  Gaisford. — 

*IxOvs  €$  "Apyovs  fh  Ttytav  lf<f}€pov,  &c. 

The  Odyssey  mentions  certain  inland  people  who  knew  nothing  either 
of  the  sea,  or  of  ships,  or  the  taste  of  salt :  Pausaniaa  looks  for  them 
in  Epirus  (Odyss.  xi.  121 ;  Pausan.  i.  12,  3). 

'  KvTovpyoi  T€  yap  flori  niKoironnforioi  (says  Pericles  in  his  speech  to 
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life  assisted  by  the  simple  domestic  economy  uni- 
versally prevalent,  in  which  the  women  not  only 
carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of 
it  the  -clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family. 
Weaving  was  then  considered  as  much  a  woman's 
business  as  spinning,  and  the  same  feeling  and 
habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern 
Greece,  where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
peasants*  cottages,  and  always  worked  by  the 
women'.  In  metallic  wealth  ancient  Greece  was 
not  distinguished  :  there  was  copper  near  Chalkis  in 
Euboea  and  iron  mines  in  the  Laconian  Taygetus  ; 
but  the  most  abundant  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy 
now  to  be  seen  are  in  the  island  of  Seriphos^. 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  ciimate— 
described  by  modern  travellers  in  more  favourable  more"^ " 
terms  than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which  is  easily  indent  ^^ 
explicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque  *|m«^*^*n 
beauties,  and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly 
appreciated  by  an  English  or  a  German  eye.     He- 
rodotus^,  Hippocrates,    and   Aristotle,   treat   the 
climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favour- 
able both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  at  the 


the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thuq'd. 
i.  141)  K€u  oGrt  Idiq,  o(h€  cv  koiv^  xphv^"^^  cWiV  avrols,  &c. — Svbpf^ 
yetapyol  koX  ov  BaKdaartoi,  &c.  (ib.  c.  142.) 

'  In  Egypt  the  men  sat  at  home  and  wove,  while  the  women  did  out- 
door business:  both  the  one  and  the  other  excite  the  surprise  of  He* 
rodotus  and  Sophocles  (Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  340). 

For  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  modem  Greek  peasant  women, 
see  Leake,  Trav.  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  13, 18, 223,  &c. ;  Strong,  Stat.  p.  185. 

s  Fiedler,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  p.  118-559;  Strabo,  x.  p.  447;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  Aajcedoifuoy. 

*  Herodot.  i.  142;  Hippocrat.  De  Aere,  Loc.  et  Aq.  c.  12-13; 
Aristot.  Pol  it.  vii.  6,  1. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of  Greece : 
the  latter  they  speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its 
changeful  character  and  diversities  of  local  tempe- 
rature, which  they  consider  as  highly  stimulant  to 
the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more 
healthy  than  the  same  territory  is  at  present,  inas- 
much as  it  was  more  industriously  cultivated,  and 
the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and 
better  supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in 
respect  of  healthiness,  between  one  portion  of 
Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to  have  been 
considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of 
climate,  affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of 
Great  dif.  the  particular  sections.  Not  merely  were  there 
tween  one  great  differences  between  the  mountaineers  and  the 
G^c  and  inhabitants  of  the  plains^ — ^between  Lokrians,  iGto- 
another.  Uans,  Phociaus,  Dorians,  CEtseans  and  Arcadians, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  Boeotia, 
and  Elis,  on  the  other — ^but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had 
its  peculiarities  ;  and  the  marked  contrast  between 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which 
they  respectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all :  for 
even  among  the  Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town 
had  its  own  separate  attributes,  physical  as  well  as 
moral  and  political^:  Ordpus,  Tanagra,  Thespise, 

'  The  moantaineers  of  ^Etolia  are,  at  this  time,  unable  to  come  down 
into  the  marshy  plain  of  Wrachori,  without  being  taken  ill  after  a  few 
days  (Fiedler,  Reise  in  Griech.  i.  p.  184). 

'  Diksearch.  Fragra.  p.  145,  ed.  Fuhr — Bios'EWddos,  *l<rropovn  ^ol 
Bouaroi  ra  xar  alfrovs  vnap^oyra  idea  OKKrjp^nara  Xeyovrtt  rmrra — Ti)v 
fiiy  alarxpoKtpf^tiap  Karouct'tv  iv  ^Qpt^nm,  rbv  dc  ^>06vop  cV  Tavaypa,  rrfp 
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Thebes,  Anth^ddn,  Haliartus,  Kor6neia,  Onchdstus, 
and  Platsea,  were  known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its 
own  characteristic  epithet :  and  Dikaearchus  even 
notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  country 
of  Attica.  Sparta,  ArgoSi  Corinth,  and  Sicy6n, 
though  all  called  Doric,  had  each  its  own  dialect 
and  peculiarities.  All  these  differences,  depending 
in  part  upon  climate,  site,  and  other  physical  con- 
siderations, contributed  to  nourish  antipathies,  and 
to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohesion,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an^  indelible  feature  in 
Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbours  of  the  iEtolians  Epirots, 
and  Akarnanians,  filled  the  space  between  Pindus  nians,  &c. 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  until  they  joined  to  the  north- 
ward the  territory  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and 
barbarous  lllyrians.  Of  these  lUyrians  the  native 
Macedonian  tribes  appear  to  have  been  an  outlying 
section :  they  dwelt  to  the  northward  of  Thessaly 
and  Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  by 
which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  westward  of  the 
river  Axius.  The  Epirots  were  comprehended  under 
the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians, 
Thesprotians,  Kassopaeans,  Amphilochians,  Atha- 
manes,  the  i£thikes,  Tymphaei,  Orestae,  Paroraei, 
and  Atintauesi — most  of  the  latter  being   small 

<t>ikov€tKia»  iv  0€airiaif,  rffv  ij^piv  tv  &fjfi(ut,  Trjvn\«ov^(iap  tv  ^/ivBritovt, 
njir  v€pupyiav  cV  Kop«>V€Uf,  iv  UkaTaltus  lilv  aXaC6i^*av,  t6p  itv/mt^i'  iv 
'Oy;(i}aTfij),  j^v  coHutrBriviav  iv  'AXiopr^ 

Aboat  the  distinction  between  'A^ivubi  and  'Arruo},  see  the  same 
work,  p.  141. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  323, 324, 326 ;  Thttcydid.  ii.  68.  Tbeopotnpas  (ap. 
Strab.  1.  c.)  reckoned  14  Epirotic  1^. 

x2 
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communities  dispersed  about  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Pindus.  There  was  however  much  confu- 
sion in  the  application  of  the  comprehensive  name 
Epiroty  which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by  the 
Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not 
upon  ethnical  considerations.  Epirus  seems  at  first 
to  have  stood  opposed  to  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
have  signified  the  general  region  northward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth ;  and  in  this  primitive  sense  it 
comprehended  the  ^tolians  and  Akamanians,  por- 
tions of  whom  spoke  a  dialect  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than  the 
Epirots  from  Hellenic  habits'.  The  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  forms  the  point  of  ancient  union  between 
Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  was  superseded  by 
Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  it- 
self. Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots 
from  Macedonians  on  the  one  hand  than  from 
Hellenes  on  the  other:  the  language,  the  dress^ 
and'  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often 
analogous,  while  the  boundaries,  amidst  rude  men 
and  untravelled  tracts,  were  very  inaccurately  un- 
derstood*. 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellens 
in  776  B.C.,  we  cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  im- 
portant colonies  of  Leukas  and  Ambracia,  esta- 
blished by  the  Corinthians  subsequently  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.    The  Greeks  of  that  early 

>  Herodot.  i.  146,  ii.  56,  vi.  127. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  327* 

Several  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  were  tlykacrtroi, — spoke  Greek  in  addi- 
tion to  their  native  tongue. 

See,  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  excellent  dissertation 
of  O.  Miiller  above  onoted,  Ueber  die  Makedoner. 
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time  seem  to  comprise  the  islands  of  Cephallenia, 
Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichium,  but  no  settle- 
ment, either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776 
B.C.,  the  great  mass  of  islands  between  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  that  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Tenedos 
northward  to  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cyth^ra  south- 
ward ;  and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  Euboea,  as  well  as  the  groups  called 
the  Sporades  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting  the 
four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace — ^Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samo- 
thrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  at  that  time  hellenised.  The  Catalogue  uianda  in 
of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemnon  contingents  *  *  ^^^* 
from  iEgina,  Euboea,  Crete,  Karpathus,  Kasus,  K6s, 
and  Rhodes :  in  the  oldest  epical  testimony  which 
we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear  inhabited  by 
Greeks ;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Cata- 
logue, and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as 
to  enable  us  to  draw  any  inference.  Euboea  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  portion  of 
Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over) 
than  as  an  island :  but  the  last  five  islands  named 
in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either  wholly  or  partially 
Doric :  no  Ionic  or  iEolic  island  appears  in  it : 
these  latter,  though  it  was  among  them  that  the 
poet  sung,  appear  to  be  represented  by  their  ances- 
tral heroes  who  come  from  Greece  Proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  ^reekt  on 
up  the  Greece  of  776  bc,  is  the  long  string  of  Asia  Minor. 
Doric,  Ionic  and  Mdlic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor — occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the 
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north  by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  ex- 
tending southward  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus. 
Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and  above  the 
islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by 
Herodotus  as  ancient  ^olic  foundations — Smyrna, 
Kym£,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  T^mnos,  Killa, 
Notium,  ^giroessa,  Pitana,  iEgae,  Myrina,  and 
Gryneia.  Smyrna  having  been  at  first  iSolic, 
though  it  afterwards  was  acquired  through  a 
stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants^  remained  perma- 
nently Ionic.  Phoksea,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Ionic  settlements,  bo^jnded  upon  iEolis:  Kiazo- 
menae,  Erythrae,  Te6s,  Lebedos,  Koloph6n,  Pri^nfi; 
Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the  Ionic  name  to 
the  southward:  these,  together  with  Samos  and 
Chios,  formed  the  Panionic  federation ^  To  the 
south  of  Miletus,  after  a  considerable  interval,  lay 
the  Doric  establishments  of  Myndus,  Halikarnassus, 
and  Knidus:  the  two  latter,  together  with  the 
island  of  Kds  and  the  three  townships  in  Rhodes^ 
constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  communion  of 
six  cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  but  producing  a  secondary  effect 
analogous  to  political  federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at 
the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads: 
even  to  draw  a  picture  for  this  date,  we  possess  no 
authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged  to  ante-date 
statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age :  and  this 
consideration  might  alone  suffice  to  show  how  un- 
certified are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece  of  1 183 
B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four 
centuries  earlier. 

'   Hrroclot.  i.  143-150. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HELLENIC  PEOPLE  GENERALLY,  IN  THE  EARLY 

HISTORICAL  TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — south 
of  Mount  Olympus,  and  also  of  the  line  which 
connects  the  city  of  Ambracia  with  Mount  Pindus 
— was  occupied  during  the  historical  period  by  the 
central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks,  from  which 
their  numerous  outlying  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  them- 
selves Hellens,  and  were  recognised  as  such  by 
each  other ;  all  glorying  in  the  name  as  the  promi- 
nent symbol  of  fraternity, — all  describing  non-Hel-  The  iiei- 
lenic  men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  asso-  iSiy?!!**" 
oiations  of  repugnance.     Our  term  barbarian,  bor-  -fJhe^'ord 
rowed  from  this  latter  word,  does  not  express  the  ^^^i, 
same  idea ;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscrimi-  ^  Heiiciu. 
nately  of  the  extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  in- 
habitants S  whatever  might  be  the  gentleness  of 
their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  their  degree 
of  civilization :  the  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  with  their  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments, 
the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  the  phil- 
Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tartdssus,  and  the  well- 
disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation 

1  See  the  protest  of  Eratosthenes  against  the  continuance  of  the  clas- 
si&cation  into  Greek  and  Barbarian,  after  the  latter  word  had  come  to 
imply  rudeness  (ap.  Strabo.  ii.  p.  66;  Eratosth.  Fragm.  Scidel.  p.  85). 
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of  old  Cato^),  were  all  comprised  in  it.  At  first  it. 
seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of  repugnance  than 
of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  towards  the 
sound  of  a  foreign  language^ ;  afterwards  a  feeling 
of  their  own  superior  intelligence  (in  part  well-jus- 
tified) arose  among  the  Greeks,  and  their  term  bar* 
barian  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of  the 
temper  and  intelligence ;  in  which  sense  it  was 
i-etained  by  the  semi-hellenised  Romans,  as  the 
proper  antithesis  to  their  state  of  civilization.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to  barbarian 
as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  inconvenient  in 
the  description  of  Grecian  phaenomena  and  senti-* 
ments,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  occasionally  to  use 
the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  pa« 
rentage, — ^were  all  descendants  of  the  common  pa- 
triarch Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  historical  Greeks, 
we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum :  it  represents 
the  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  they 

'  Cato»  Fragment,  ed.  Lion.  p.  46 ;  ap.  Piin.  H.  N.  ixii.  1.     A  re- 
markable extract  from  Cato's  letter  to  his  son,  intimating  his  strong 
antipathy  to  the  Greeks ;  he  proscribes  their  medicine  altogether,  and 
admits  only  a  slight  taste  of  their  literature : — "  quod  bonnm  sit  eorum 
literas  inspicere,  non  perdiscere......Javarunt  inter  se,  Barbaros  necare 

omnes  medicini,  sed  hoc  ipsum  mercede  faciunt,  ut  fides  iis  sit  et  facile 
disperdant.  Nos  quoque  dictitant  Barbaros  et  spurioe,  nosque  magis 
quam  alios,  Opicos  appellatione  fcedant.'' 

'  Kap&v  Ty^craro  papfiapo<f>J»v»p,  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  867-  Homer  does 
not  use  the  word  fidpfiapoi,  or  any  words  signifying  either  a  Hellen 
generally  or  a  non- Hellen  generally  (Thucyd.  i.  3).  Compare  Strabo, 
\iii.  p.  370 ;  and  xiv.  p.  662. 

Ovid  reproduces  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  fidpfiapot  when  be 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  exile  at  Tomi  (THst  v.  10-37)  : — 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli." 
The  Egyptians  had  a  word  in  their  language  the  exact  correlative  of 
pdppafms  in  this  sense  (Herod,  ii.  158). 
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moved  and  acted.     It  is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  Hellenic 
the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four  ties  which  -*how  held 
bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate :   1 .  Fellow*  l^fcUow- 
ship  of  blood ;  2.  Fellowship  of  language ;  3.  Fixed  J^^°/ 
domiciles  of  gods,  and  sacrifices,  common  to  all ; 
4.  like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the 
Spartan  envoys,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian 
invasion)  ''  Athens  will  never  disgrace  herself  by 
betraying."  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognised 
as  the  god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fra* 
temity  thus  constituted  ^ 

Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  lliucydides^,  all  be- 
lieved that  there  had  been  an  ante-Hellenic  period, 
when  different  languages,  mutually  unintelligible, 
were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape 
Malea.  However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical 
times  the  Greek  language  was  universal  throughout 
these  limits,  branching  out  however  into  a  great 
variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified 
by  later  literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  iEolic,  and 
Attic.     But  the  classification  presents  a  semblance 

'  Herod,  viii.  144.  ...ro  *£XXi;mic6v  c^v  Sfuufi6vrt  nal  Sfi^ykonrtrov,  Ka\ 
Afttv  ^pvfiard  re  Koivii  koL  BvcUu,  fjBta  re  6fA6Tpofra*  t&p  vpobAras  ye- 
vttrBoL  *A$rjvaiov9  ovk  hv  tZ  l^oi.  (lb.  iz.  70  ^Hficir  dc,  Ala  re  'EXXi)vtoy 
aldfoBtPTtt,  Ktu  ripf  'EXXoda  6fUf6v  irottvfMPoi  irpodovvtu,  &c. 

Compare  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  147»  ed.  Fuhr;  and  Thucyd.  iti.  59-— 

tA  Koafh  T&v  'EXX^Moy  yofufta 6fov9  rovs  Sfio^fjuovs  Koi  Kounvs  rS^ 

'EXX^vtfi' :  also  the  provision  aboat  the  Koufii  Uph  in  the  treaty  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  O'huc.  v.  18  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419). 

It  was  a  part  of  the  proclamation  solemnly  made  by  the  Eumolpidse, 
prior  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^"  All  non-Hellens  to 
keep  away" — fipy€a6ai  t»p  Up&p  (Isocrates,  Orat.  iv.  Fanegyr.  p.  74). 

'  Hekatae.  Fragm.  356,  ed.  Klaasen:  compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  321 ; 
Herod,  i.  57;  Thucyd.  i.  3— kot^  irdXcir  re,  o<7o«  oXXijXfloy  o-vi'i- 
taav,  &c. 
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2.  Cora,      of  regularity,  which  in  poiiit  of  fact  does  not  seem 
guagc.        to  have  been  realised ;  each  town,  each  smaller  sub-r 
division  of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities 
of  dialect  belonging  to  itself.    Now  the  lettered  men 
who  framed  the  quadruple  division   took   notice 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects, — 
those  which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other 
authors ;  the  mere  spoken  idioms  were  for  the  most 
part  neglected'.    That  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called 
Ionic  Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus^,  who  tells  us  that  there  were 
four  capital  varieties  of  speech  among  the  twelve 
Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic :  of  course 
the  varieties  would  have  been  much  more  numerous 
if  he  had  given  us  the  impressions  of  his  ear  in  Eu- 
boea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium,  and  Olbia, 
— all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  as  lonians.     The 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract 
from  Homer,  Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  Hippocrates, 
&c. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest 
approach,  amidst  those  divergences  which  the  hi- 
storian has  made  known  to  us,  we  cannot  tell. 
Sapph6  and  Alkaeus  in  Lesbos,  Myrtis  and  Corinna 
in  Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for 
the  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  iEolic 
dialect,  of  which  there  was  a  third  variety,  un- 
touched by  the  poets,  in  Thessaly®.     The  analogy 

^  "  Antiqui  grammatici  eas  tantum  dialectos  spectahant*  quibus  scrip- 
tores  Qsi  essent :  ceteras,  qase  non  vigebant  nisi  in  ore  popali,  noa  not&- 
bant/'  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  iGolici,  p.  2.)  '  Herod,  i.  142. 

*  Respecting  the  three  varieties  of  die  i£olic  dialect,  differing  consi- 
derably from  each  other,  see  the  vahiable  work  of  Ahrens,  De  Dial. 
iEol.  sect.  2,  32,  50. 
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between  the  different  manifestatioDS  of  Doric  and 
^olic,  as  well  as  that  between  the  Doric  generally 
and  the  ^olic  generally,  contrasted  with  the  Attic, 
is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approximative.  But  oreek  un. 
all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dia-  ^Xtiaii^ 
lects,  distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  ^^J^'^^* 
same  language,  and  exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  dialects. 
laws  and  principles  pervading  them  all.   They  seem 
capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal  mo- 
ther-language, peculiar  in  itself,  and  distinguishable 
from,  though  cognate  with,  the  Latin  ;  a  substan- 
tive member  of  what  has  been  called  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.    This  truth  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative 
examination  applied  to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  Lithuanian  languages,  as  well 
as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise, 
in  a  manner  much  more  clear  than  could  have  been 
imagined  by  the  ancients  themselves  ^     It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uni- 
formity of  language  in  holding  together  the  race, 
and  in  rendering  the  genius  of  its  most  favoured 
members  available  to  the  civilization  of  all.     Ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergences  of  dialect 
were  not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  un- 
derstanding, and  being  understood  by,  every  othier 
Greek ;  and  this  is  remarkable  when  we  consider 
how  many  of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having 
taken  out  women  in  their  emigration,  intermarried 

'  The  work  of  Albert  Giese,  Ueber  den  i£oli8chen  Dialekt  (unhappily 
not  finished,  on  account  of  the  early  death  of  the  author) »  presents  an 
ingenious  specimen  of  such  analysis. 
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with  doQ-Hellenic  wives.  And  the  perfectioa  and 
popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems  was  here  of  in- 
estimable value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type 
of  language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the 
sympathies  of  the  Hellenic  worlds  The  Homeric 
dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by  all  Greek 
poets  for  the  Hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particu- 
larly from  the  example  of  Hesiod,  who  adheres  to 
it  in  the  main,  though  his  father  was  a  native  of 
the  ^olic  Kym^,  and  he  himself  resident  at  Askra 
in  the  iEolic  Boeotia,  and  the  early  Iambic  and 
Elegiac  compositions  are  framed  on  the  same  model. 
Intellectual  Greeks  in  all  cities,  even  the  most  di- 
stant outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became 
early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech, 
and  possessors  of  a  common  stock  of  legends, 
maxims,  and  metaphors. 
3.  Common  That  Community  of  religious  sentiments,  locali- 
sentimenu,  tics,  and  sacrificcs,  which  Herodotus  names  as  the 
i^dM^-  third  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks,  was  a 
***■•  phaenomenon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language) 

interwoven  with  their  primitive  constitution,  but 
of  gradual  growth.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full  maturity ; 
but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious 
meetings  common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  ex- 
isted. What  are  called  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the  four  most  conspi- 
cuous amidst  many   others   analogous),   were   in 

^  See  the  mterestiDg  remarks  of  Dio  Chrysostom  on  the  attachmeot 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  to  the  Homeric  poems : 
most  of  them,  he  says,  could  repeat  the  Iliad  by  heart,  though  their 
dialect  was  partially  barbarised,  and  the  city  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin  (Dio 
Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  7B,  Reisk). 
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reality  great  religious  festivals — for  the  gods  then 
gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and  presence,  to 
recreative  meetings — the  closest  association  then 
prevailed  between  the  feelings  of  common  worship 
and  the  sympathy  in  common  amusement  ^  Though 
this  association  is  now  no  longer  recognised,  it  is 
nevertheless  essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully 
before  us,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks.  To  Herodotus  and  his 
contemporaries  these  great  festivals,  then  frequented 
by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  over- 
whelming importance  and  interest:  yet  they  had 
once  been  purely  local,  attracting  no  visitors  except 
from  a  very  narrow  neighbourhood.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied 
by  several  of  them ;  the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  a  deceased  father,  which  are  vi- 
sited by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece, 
but  nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town 
festivals  open  to  Grecian  visitors  generally  *.     The 

'  Plato,  I^egg.  ii.  1.  p.  653 ;  Kratylus,  p.  406 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ara 
Rhetoric,  c.  1-2.  p.  226 — Otbs  fUv  y€  wov  napTW£  waarfs  ^artpoaovp  ira- 
mfydpttit  ^ytfio»¥  cal  hr»yvfios'  olov  'OXvfiiriW  /itp,  *0\vfAirto£  Ztvs'  rov 
r-  d*  cV  HvOoi,  'Afl-oXX^y. 

Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Dionysus  are  (wtopratrral  xal  ^vyxofrntrai 
(Homer,  Hymn  to  ApolL  146).  The  same  view  of  the  sacred  games 
is  given  by  Livy  in  reference  to  the  Romans  and  the  Volsci  (ii.  36-37) : 
— "  Se,  ut  consceleratos  contaminatosque,  ab  UidU,  fettis  diebus,  emtu 

quodammodo  kominum  Deorumque,  abactos  esse ideo  nos  ab  sede 

piorum,  ooetn,  concilioqne  abigi."  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  with 
the  dislike  and  repugnance  of  TertuUian : — "  Idololatria  omnium  ludo- 
rum  mater  est — quod  enim  spectaculum  sine  idolo,  quis  ludus  sine 
sacrificio?"  (De  Spectaculis,  p.  3690 

'  Iliad,  zxiii.  630-679*  The  games  celebrated  by  Akastus  in  honour 
of  Pelias  were  famed  in  the  old  epic  (Pausan.  v.  17»  4  ;  Apollod6r.  i. 
9.28), 


games. 
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rocky  Pytbo  with  its  temple  stands  out  in  the 
Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and  rich  ;  but  the 
Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amphictyons,  with  continuous  enrolment  of  vie- 
tors  and  a  Pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do  not  begin 
until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  49th  Olympiad, 
or  586  B.C.* 
ald^h  ^^  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the 

sacred  Pythian  as  well  as  considerably  older,  are  farther 
remarkable  on  the  score  of  chronology,  because 
they  supplied  the  historical  computers  with  the 
oldest  backward  record  of  continuous  time.  It 
was  in  the  year  776  b.c.  that  the  Eleians  inscribed 
the  name  of  their  countryman  Korcebus  as  victor 
in  the  competition  of  runners,  and  that  they  began 
the  practice  of  inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each 
Olympic  or  fifth  recurring  year,  the  name  of  the 
runner  who  won  the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time 
after  this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to 
have  remained  a  local  festival;  the  prize  being 
uniformly  carried  off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads, 
by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games 
did  not  become  notorious  or  frequented  until  later 

'  Stnbo,  tx.  p.  421 ;  Pausui.  x.  7,  3.  The  first  Pythian  games  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Amphictyone  after  the  Sacred  War  carried  with  them  a 
sabstantial  reward  to  the  victor  (an  ayi^  xf^lfutrirrff) ;  but  in  the  next 
or  second  Pythian  games  nothing  was  given  but  an  honorary  reward  or 
garland  of  laurel  leaves  (ciyflby  ortifHiplTtft) :  the  first  coincide  with 
Olympiad  48,  Z,  the  second  with  Olympiad  49>  3. 

Compare  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  Argument. ;  Pausan.  x.  37*  4-6  ; 
Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen»  und  Isthmien,  sect.  3, 4,  5. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  is  composed  at  a  time  earlier  than  the 
Sacred  War,  when  Krissa  is  fiourishiog ;  earlier  tlian  the  Pythian  games 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphictyons. 
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even  than  tbe  Pythian,  Sol6n*  in  his  legislation 
proclaimed  the  large  reward  of  500  drachms  for 
every  Athenian  who  gained  an  Olympic  prize,  and 
the  lower  sum  of  100  drachms  for  an  Isthmiac 
prize :  he  counts  the  former  as  Pan-Hellenic  rank 
and  renown,  an  ornament  even  to  the  city  of  which 
the  victor  was  a  member — the  latter  as  partial  and 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  solemnities  we 
cannot  presume  to  speak,  except  in  mythical  lan- 
guage :  we  know  them  only  in  their  comparative 
maturity.     But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  Hawtof 

•^  •    1  1  •  common 

a  small  scale  and  between  near  neighbours,  is  a  part  sacrifice  an 
of  the  earliest  habits  of  Greece :  the  sentiment  of  t^rlot^e 
fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or  villages,  first  mar  ^?nd— be* 
nifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or  The-  ^^^^^ 

'  Platarch,  So16d,  23.  The  Isthmian  Agon  was  to  a  certain  eitent  a 
festival  of  old  Athenian  origin ;  for  among  the  many  legends  respect- 
ing its  first  institution,  one  of  the  most  notorious  represented  it  as 
having  been  founded  by  Theseus  after  his  victory  over  Siois  at  the 
Isthmus  (see  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Isthm.  Argument. ;  Pausan.  li.  1,  4), 
or  over  Skeir6n  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c  25).  Plutarch  says  that  they 
were  first  established  by  Theseus  as  funeral  games  for  Skeirdn,  and 
Pliny  gives  the  same  story  (H.  N.  vii.  57).  According  to  Hellanicus, 
the  Athenian  The6rs  at  the  Isthmian  games  had  a  privileged  place 
(Plutarch,  /.  c). 

There  is  therefore  good  reason  why  Sol6n  should  single  out  the 
Isthmionikte  as  persons  to  be  specially  rewarded,  not  meotioning  the 
Pythionikae  and  Nemeoniks, — ^the  Nemean  and  Pythian  games  not 
having  then  acquired  Hellenic  importance.  Diogenes  Laert.  (i.  55) 
says  that  Solon  provided  rewards,  not  only  for  victories  at  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian,  but  also  dixciXoyDy  M  t&p  SKXctv,  which  Krause  (Pythien, 
Nemeen,  und  Isthmien,  sect.  3.  p.  13)  supposes  to  be  the  truth:  I 
think,  very  improbably.  The  sharp  invective  of  Timokreon  against 
Themistocles,  charging  him  among  other  things  with  providing  nothing 
but  cold  meat  at  the  Isthmian  games  (*I<r^/«oc  ft  erraMK€V€  yt\oi»s 
^^vxp^  t^p^a  vap€x»v,  Plutarch.  Themistoc.  c.  21),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Athenian  visitors,  whom  the  Thedrs  were  called  upon  to  take  care 
of  at  those  games,  were  numerous. 
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6ria>  to  offer  sacrifice  at  each  other's  festivals  and 
to  partake  in  the  recreations  which  followed :  thus 
establishing  a  truce  with  solemn  guarantee,  and 
bringing  themselves  into  direct  connection  each 
with  the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate 
local  surname.  The  pacific  communion  so  fostered, 
and  the  increased  assurance  of  intercourse,  as  Greece 
gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pugna* 
city  of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extend- 
ing the  range  of  this  ancient  habit :  the  village  fes- 
tivals became  town  festivals,  largely  frequented  by 
the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes  with 
special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  The6rs 
from  every  Hellenic  community, — and  thus  these 
once  humble  assemblages  gradually  swelled  into 
the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  these 
holy  ceremonies  enjoyed  inviolability  of  territory 
during  the  month  of  their  occurrence,  being  itself 
under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds^  the 
commencement  of  the  truce  to  all  other  cities  not 
in  avowed  hostility  with  it.     Elis  imposed  heavy 

'  In  many  Grecian  states  (as  at  .£gina,  Mantineia,  Troezen,  Hiasos, 
&c.)  these  Thedrs  formed  a  permanent  college,  and  seem  to  have  been 
invested  with  extensive  functions  in  reference  to  religions  ceremonies : 
at  Athens  they  were  chosen  for  the  special  occasion  (see  Thacyd.  v.  47 ; 
Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  8, 3 ;  O.  Miiller,  JEginetica»  p.  135 ;  Demosthen.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  380). 

'  About  the  sacred  truce,  Olympian,  Uthmian,  &c.,  formally  an* 
nounoed  by  two  heralds  crowned  with  garlands  sent  from  the  admini- 
stering city,  and  with  respect  to  which  many  tricks  were  played,  see 
Thucyd.  v.  49 ;  Xcnophon,  Hellen.  iv.  7»  1-7 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  23 ; 
Pindar,  Isthm.  ii.  35. — anovd6<f>opoi — Kopvicfs  »pav — ^Thucyd.  viii.  9-10 
is  also  peculiarly  instructive  in  regard  to  the  practice  and  the  feeling. 
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fines  upon  other  towns,  even  on  the  powerful  La- 
cedaemon,  for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on 
pain  of  exclusion  from  the  festival  in  case  of  non- 
payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity 
took  a  form  called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from 
the  common  festival.  A  certain  number  of  towns  Amphu 
entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership,  for  exclusive 
the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  J^^^! 
of  a  particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  *^^^' 
the  common  property  and  under  the  common  pro- 
tection of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often 
named  as  permanent  administrator;  but  all  other 
Greeks  were  excluded.  'That  there  were  many  re- 
ligious partnerships  of  this  sort,  which  have  never 
acquired  a  place  in  history,  among  the  early  Grecian 
villages,  we  may  perhaps  gather  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (Amphiktyons*  designates  residents 
around,  or  neighbours,  considered  in  the  point  of 
view  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
dications  preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Thus  there  was  an  Amphi- 
ktyony  ^  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria, 
close  to  the  harbour  of  Troezen :  HermionS,  Epi- 
daurus,  -^gina,  Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  Or- 
chomenus,  jointly  maintained  the  temple  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Poseid6n  in  that  island  (with  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  city  of  Troezen,  though  close  at  hand, 
had  no  connection),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods  . 
to  offer  formal  sacrifices.  These  seven  cities  indeed 
were  not  immediate  neighbours,  but  the  speciality 

^  Pindar,  Isthm.  iii.  26  (iv.  14) ;  Nem.  vi.  40. 
'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  374. 
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and  exclusiveness  of  their  interest  in  the  temple  is 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took 
Nauplia,  they  adopted  and  fulfilled  these  religious 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  prior  inhabitants :  so 
also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  had  captured 
Prasiae.  Again  in  TriphyliaS  situated  between  the 
Pisatid  and  Messenia  in  the  western  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, there  was  a  similar  religious  meeting  and 
partnership  of  the  Triphylians  on  Cape  Samikon, 
at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseiddn :  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Makiston  were  entrusted  with  the  details 
of  superintendence,  as  well  as  with  the  duty  of  no- 
tifying beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting  (a  pre- 
caution essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregu* 
larities  of  the  Greek  calendar),  and  also  of  pro- 
claiming what  was  called  the  Samian  truce — a 
temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  which  bound 
Their  bene-  all  Triphyliaus  during  the  holy  period.  This  latter 
ence  in  '  custom  discloses  the  salutary  influence  of  such  in- 
^^thies.  stitutions  in  presenting  to  men's  minds  a  common 
object  of  reverence,  common  duties,  and  common 
enjoyments ;  thus  generating  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings of  mutual  obligation  amidst  petty  communities 
not  less  fierce  than  suspicious'.    So  too,  the  twelve 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  343  ;  Pausan.  v.  6»  1. 

'  At  Iolko8»  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  at  the 
borders  of  the  Magnates,  Thessalians,  and  Achteans  of  Phthi6tis,  was 
celebrated  a  periodical  religious  festival  or  panegyris,  the  title  of  which 
we  are  prevented  from  making  oat  by  the  imperfection  of  Strabo's  teit 
(Strabo»  ix.  436).  It  stands  in  the  text  as  printed  in  Tzachuke's  edi« 
tion,  *Eyravffa  dc  Koi  rrjp  UvXcuicfjp  Trapfiyvpiv  <rvvrri\ovp.  The  mention 
of  nvXaucfi  navfiYvpit,  which  conducts  us  only  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
convocations  of  Thermopylae  and  Delphi,  is  here  unsuitable ;  and  the 
best  or  Parisian  MS.  of  Strabo  presents  a  gap  (one  among  the  many 
which  embarrass  the  ninth  book)  in  the  place  of  the  word  Uvkaucriv, 
Dutneil  conjectures  r^y  UcXIdx^y  irayriyvpw,  deriving  the  name  from  the 
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chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia  Minor  had  their 
Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves: 
the  six  Doric  cities,  in  and  near  the  southern  comer 
of  that  peninsula,  combined  for  the  like  purpose  at 
the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo ;  and  the  feeling 
of  special  partnership  is  here  j)articularly  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  Halikamassus,  one  of  the  six,  was 
formally  extruded  by  the  remaining  five  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules  ^  There  was  also 
an  Amphiktyonic  union  at  Onch^stus  in  Boeotia,  in 
the  venerated  grove  and  temple  of  Poseiddn^ :  of 
whom  it  consisted  we  are  not  informed.  These  are 
some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious  con- 
ventions and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been 
common  throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  those  religious  meetings  and  sacrifices  which 
were  common  to  all  the  members  of  one  Hellenic 
subdivision,  such  as  the  Pam-Boeotia  to  all  the 
Boeotians,  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Ath^S  near  Kordneia^ — ^the  common  observances, 
rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at  Ar- 
gos,  by  all  those  neighbouring  towns  which  had 
once  been  attached  by  this  religious  thread  to  the 
Argeians — the  similar  periodical  ceremonies,  fre- 
quented by  all  who  bore  the  Achaean  or  j^tolian 

celebrated  faneral  games  of  the  old  epic  celebrated  by  Akastus  in 
honour  of  his  father  Pelias.  Grosskurd  (in  his  note  on  the  passage) 
approves  the  conjecture,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  probable  that  a  Grecian 
panegyris  would  be  named  after  Pelias.  Ur/Kuucffv,  in  reference  to  the 
neighbouring  mountain  and  town  of  Pelion»  might  perhaps  be  less  ob- 
jectionable (see  Diksearch.  Fragm.  p.  407-409,  ed.  Fuhr.)»  but  we  cannot 
determine  with  certainty. 

^  Herod,  i. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  25. 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  412 ;  Homer,  Hymn.  Apoll  232. 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  411. 

y2 
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name — and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals, 
so  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  early  Grecian 
poetry,  which  brought  all  lonians  at  stated  interval^ 
to  the  sacred  island  of  Deles  ^  This  latter  class  of 
festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of 
a  special  and  exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all 
Greeks. 
What  was  But  there  was  one  amongst  these  many  Amphik- 
Amphikty.   tyonies,  which  though  starting  from  the  smallest 

onic  Coun-    v_«»  in  ji«j.  i_ 

cu.  beginnings,  gradually  expanded  into  so  comprehen- 

sive a  character,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  predo«> 
minance  over  the  rest,  as  to  be  called  The  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  and  even  to  have  beed  mistaken 
by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal  Hellenic  Diet, 
Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made 
up  entire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphi- 
ktyony, the  meetings  of  which  were  held  twice  in 
every  year :  in  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi ;  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  DdmSt^r  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies, 
including  a  chief  called  the  Hieromndm6n  and  sub- 
ordinates called  the  Pylagoras,  attended  at  these 
meetings  from  each  of  the  twelve  races :  a  crowd 
of  volunteers  seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for 
purposes  of  sacrifice,  trade,  or  enjoyment.  Their 
special,  and  most  important  function,  consisted  in 

» 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  104 ;  v.  55.  Pauaan.  vii.  7>  1  s  24, 3.  Polyb.  v.  8 ;  ii.  54. 
Homer,  Hymn.  ApoU.  146. 

According  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  and  sacred  tradi- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  month  Kameius  was  a  time  of  peace  among  the 
Dorians ;  though  this  was  often  neglected  in  practice  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc.  v.  54).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  festival  of  Kameia  common  to  all  the  Dorians  :  the  Kar- 
neia  at  Sparta  seems  to  have  been  a  Lacedaemonian  festival. 
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v^atching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all 
the  twelve  sub-races  had  a  joint  interest,  and  it  was 
the  immense  wealth  and  national  ascendency  of  this 
temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the  dig- 
nity of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 
The  twelve  constituent  members  were  as  follow : —  ^*«  *;yf  ^^®, 

constituent 

Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhse-  members 
bians,  Magnates,  Lokrians,  CEtseans,  Achseans,  mutual  po- 
Phocians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians^  All  are  counted  "  *^"' 
as  races  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we 
must  call  these  sub-races) ,  no  mention  being  made 
of  cities* :  all  count  equally  in  respect  to  voting, 
two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of 
the  twelve :  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  deter- 
mining the  deputies  to  be  sent,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  votes  of  each  race  should  be  given,  the 
powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  no  more 
influence  than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or 
Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact  is  distinctly  stated 
by  iEschines,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case 
stood:  the  votes  of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for 
neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether  given  by 
deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of 
£ry thrae  and  PriSnd ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Dorian 
votes  were  as  good  in  the  division,  when  given  by 

^  The  list  of  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  is  differently  given  by 
iEschines^  by  Harpocration,  and  by  Pausanias.  Pittniann  (Ueber  den 
Amphiktyonischen  Band,  sect.  3,  4,  5)  analyses  and  compares  their 
various  statements,  and  elicits  the  catalogue  given  in  the  text. 

'  i£schines,  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280.  c.  36. — KarrjpiSfjufiadfjufiv  dc  tBtnf 

dn^Ka,  ra  fitT^xpvTa  rov  Upov Koi  rovrav  Udei^a  tKaarop  tIBpos  la6' 

i^ifif>ov  y€v6fiepov,  to  fuyiarov  t^  ikdrrovi,  &c. 
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deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the  little  ter- 
ritory of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had 
been  Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question 
that  in  practice  the  little  Ionic  cities  and  the  little 
Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  deliberations :  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be 
substantially  the  vote  of  Athens,  and  if  Sparta  was 
ever  obstructed  in  the  management  of  the  Doric 
vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful  Doric  cities 
like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant 
towns  of  Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic 
suffrage  as  laid  down  by  iSschines,  however  little 
realised  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  important 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive 
and  original  constitution.  The  first  establishment 
of  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation  dates  from  a  time 
when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on  a  footing  of 
equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no  over- 
whelming cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast 
in  the  shade  the  humbler  members — when  Sparta 
was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens  only  one  Ionic 
city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not 
much  inferior. 
Aniiquityof  There  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the 
-^impUd.  high  antiquity  of  this  Amphiktyonic  convocation. 
tyoj^thcoid  ^gchines  gives  us  an  extract  from  the  oath  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its 
first  establishment,  and  which  still  apparently  con- 
tinued to  be  taken  in  his  day.  The  antique  simpli- 
city of  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
members  bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in 
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which  it  originated  9  as  well  as  the  humble  resources 
of  those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied  \  **  We 
will  not  destroy  any  Amphiktyonic  town — ^we  will 
QQt  cut  off  any  Amphiktyonic  town  from  running 
water'' — such  are  the  two  prominent  obligations 
wfaicfa  ^schines  specifies  out  of  the  old  oath.  The 
second  of  the  two  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest 
state  of  society,  and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size, 
when  the  maidens  went  out  with  their  basins  to  fetch 
water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain 
KallirrhoS^.  We  may  even  conceive  that  the  special 
mention  of  this  detail,  in  the  covenant  between  the 
twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agreements 
still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in 
which  the  members  of  each  race  were  distributed. 
At  any  rate,  it  proves  satisfactorily  the  very  ancient 
date  to  which  the  commencement  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic convocation  must  be  referred.  The  belief 
of  iSIschines  (perhaps  also  the  belief  general  in  his 
time)  was,  that  it  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Delphian  temple — an 
event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge ; 
buf  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  its  original 
establishment  is  connected  with  Thermopylae  and 
D^mStSr  Amphiktyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi 
and  Apollo.  The  special  surname  by  which  DSmdtSr 

*  ^schin.  Fab.  Legat.  p.  279.  c.  35 :— *Afux  de  i(  dp^fis  bu^rjXSop 
T^  KTiViy  Tov  lepov,  Koi  T^v  irpmrfv  (rvpodop  y€VoiUvriv  t&p  *AfjulHKrv6twPp 
KM  Tovs  6pKOvt  ccvT&p  dp4ytwv,  (P  oh  IpopKOP  ^p  ToU  dpxatois  fjaifitfuaif 
v^ip  rSiP  *Afjuf>iKTvopi^p  dvaararop  noirfaiiP  fuj^  vdarap  pofianaiap 

§lp(€Uf,  &c. 

2  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.  457.  Homer,  Hymn  to  Dfira^t^r,  100,  107,  170. 
Herodot.  vi.  137  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  15. 
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Amphj.      and  her  temple  at  Thermopylae  was  known' — ^the 
meeting      temple  of  the  hero  Amphiktyon  which  stood  at  its 
ThfrSli-^**  side — the  word  Pylaea,  which  obtained  footing  in 
vj^         the  language  to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  deputies  both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — 
these .  indications  point  to  Thermopylae  (the  real 
central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primary  place 
of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  semestre  as  some- 
thing secondary  and  superadded.  On  such  a  matter, 
however,  we  cannot  go  beyond  a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at 
Thermopylae,  passed  in  mythical  genealogy  for  the 
Valuable      brother  of  HellSn.     And  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
th^Am-^^  truth,   that  the  habit  of  forming  Amphiktyonic 
Snd'fwtu**  unions,  and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious 
vaisinpro-  festivals,  was  the  great  means  of  creating  and 
Hellenic      fosteriug  the  primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood  among 
the  children  of  HellSn,  in  those  early  times  when 
rudeness,  insecurity,  and  pugnacity  did  so  much  to 
isolate  them.     A  certain  number  of  salutary  habits 
and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from 
injury  as  well  as  to  mutual  protection*,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  men's  minds :  the  obligations 
thus  brought  into  play  acquired  a  substantive  effi- 
cacy of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which 

'  Herodot.  vii.  200 ;  Livy,  xxxi.  32. 

'  The  festival  of  the  Amarynthia  in  Eubcea,  held  at  the  temple  of 
Arlemis  of  Amarynthiu,  was  frequented  by  the  Ionic  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
as  well  as  by  the  Dryopic  Karystns.  In  a  combat  proclaimed  between 
Chalcis  and  £retria«  to  settle  the  question  about  the  possession  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantum,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  missile  weapons  should 
be  used  by  either  party :  this  agreement  was  inscribed  and  recorded  in 
the  temple  of  Artemis  (Strabo,  x.  p.  448  ;  Livy,  xxxv.  38). 
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always  remained  connected  with  them,  came  after- 
wards to  be  only  one  out  of  many  complex  agencies 
by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and 
the  inferior  cities  in  relation  to  them,  played  each 
their  own  political  game,  in  which  religious  consi- 
derations will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  Amphi- 
do  far  as  we  know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the^su'peA 
the  safety,  the  interests,  and  the  treasures  of  the  l^the^tem. 
Delphian  temple.     "  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  i®,°^^*^" 
property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof, 
or  shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things 
in  the  temple,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and 
band,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power/' 
So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an  ener- 
getic imprecation  attached  to  it\     And  there  are 
some  examples  in  which  the  council^  construes  its 
functions  so  largely  as  to  receive  and  adjudicate 
upon  complaints  against  entire  cities,  for  offences 
against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
Greeks  generally.     But  for  the  most  part  its  inter- 

*  i£8cbin.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  35.  p.  279  :  compare  adv.  Ktesiphont. 
c.  36.  p.  406. 

'  See  the  charge  which  ifischines  alleges  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  against  Athens  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council 
(adv.  Ktesiphont.  c.  38.  p.  409).  Demosthenes  contradicts  his  rival  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  charge  having  been  brought,  saying  that  the  Ara- 
phisseans  had  not  given  the  notice,  customary  and  required,  of  their 
intention  to  bring  it :  a  reply  which  admits  that  the  charge  might  be 
brought  (Demosth.  de  Coron&,  c.  43.  p.  277). 

The  Amphiktyons  offer  a  reward  for  the  life  of  Ephialtes,  the  betrayer 
of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae ;  they  also  erect  columns  to  the  memory 
of  the  fallen  Greeks  in  that  memorable  strait,  the  place  of  their  half- 
yearly  meeting  (Herod,  vii.  213-228). 
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ference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  earliest  case  ia  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view, 
is  the  Sacred  War  against  Kirrha^  in  the  46th 
Olympiad  or  595  b.c,  conducted  by  Eurylochus 
the  Thessalian  and  Kleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  and  pro- 
posed by  Sol6n  of  Athens^ :  we  find  the  Amphi^ 
ktyons  also  about  half  a  century  afterwards  under- 
•         taking  the  duty  of  collecting  subscriptions  through- 
out the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  contract 
with  the  Alkmaeonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after 
a  conflagration^.     But  the  influence  of  this  council 
is  essentially  of  a  fluctuating  and  intermittent  cha-» 
But  their     ractcr.     Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to  decide, 
rence  in      and  its  decisious  command  respect ;  but  such  occa* 
ftSu°o5y  sio^s  are  rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known 
^»d^Dai.    G^ci*^  history :  while  there  are  other  occasions, 
and  those  too  especially  afiecting   the  Delphian 
temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing 
said  about  it.     In  the  long  and  perturbed  period 
which  Thucydides  describes,  he  never  once  men* 
tions  the  Amphiktyons,  though  the  tepaple  and  the 
safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject^  as 
well  of  dispute  as  of  express  stipulation  between 
Athens  and  Sparta :  moreover,  among  the  twelve 

*  ^schin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  1.  c.  Plutarch^  Sol6n.  c.  xi.,  who  refers  to 
Aristotle  cV  i^  t&p  UvBunnx&y  d»aypa<f>j — Pausan.  z.  37, 4  ;  Schol.  ad 
Piadar.  Nem.  iz.  2.  Tar  'AfKfuKTvowxiK  diicas,  ocroi  ir6K€<n  wp^  voKtig 
(lu-ip  (Strabo,  iz.  p.  420).  These  Amphiktyonic  arbitrations,  however^ 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  history,  and  very  commonly  abased. 

'  Herodot.  ii.  180,  ▼.  62. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  112,  iv.  118,  v.  18.  The  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War 
(B.C.  354)  pretended  that  they  had  an  ancient  and  prescriptive  right  to 
the  administration  of  the  Delphian  temple,  under  accountability  to  the' 
general  body  of  Greeks  for  the  proper  employment  of  its  possessions — 
thus  setting  aside  the  Amphiktyons  altogether  (Diodor.  xvi.  27). 
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constituent  members  of  the  comidl  we  find  three — 


the  Perrhsebians,  the  Magnates,  and  the  Achseans 
of  Phtbia — ^who  were  not  even  independent,  but 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  so  that  its  meetings, 
when  they  were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  probably 
expressed  only  the  feelings  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  members.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
great  powers  had  a  party  purpose  to  accomplish 
against  others^— when  Philip  of  Macedon  wished  to 
extrude  one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure 
admission  for  himself — it  became  convenient  to 
turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious  reality,  and 
we  shall  see  the  Athenian  ^schines  providing  a 
pretext  for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favour  of  the  minor 
Boeotian  cities  against  Thebes,  by  alleging  that 
these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the  old 
Amphiktyonic  oath\  And  it  is  thus  that  we  have 
to  consider  the  council  as  an  element  in  Grecian 
affairs — an  ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many 
instances  of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  frater- 
nisation, but  wider  and  more  comprehensive  than 
the  rest — at  first  purely  religious,  then  religious 
and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the  latter  than 
the  ^former — highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but 
unsuited  to  the  maturity  of  Greece,  and  called  into 
real  working  only  on  rare  occasions  when  its  effi- 
ciency happened  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In  such  special 
moments  it  shines  with  a  transient  light  which 
affords  a  partial  pretence  for  the  imposing  title 

'  i£9chin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280.  c.  36.  The  party  intrigues  which 
moved  the  council  in  regard  to  the  Sacred  War  against  the  Phocians 
(B.C.  355)  may  be  seen  in  Diodorus;  xvi.  23>28  seq. 
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bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero — **  commune  Graeciae 
concilium  ^-"  but  we  should  completely  misinterpret 
Grecian  history  if  we  regarded  it  as  a  federal  council 
habitually  directing  or  habitually  obeyed.  Had 
there  existed  any  such  ''  commune  concilium  "  of 
tolerable  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  had  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Hellenic  mind  been  capable  of  adapt* 
ing  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
Grecian  history  would  probably  have  been  altered  ; 
the  Macedonian  kings  would  have  remained  only  as 
respectable  neighbours,  borrowing  civilization  from 
Greece  and  expending  their  military  energies  upon 
Thracians  and  lUyrians ;  and  united  Hellas  might 
even  have  maintained  her  own  territory  against  the 
conquering  legions  of  Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  Sacred  War  against 
the  Phocians  (b.c.  355) :  even  then  the  number 
twelve  was  continued,  but  the  Phocians  were  dis- 
franchised, and  their  votes  transferred  to  Philip  of 
Macedon.     It   has   been   already  mentioned  that 
these  twelve  did  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  Hellas. 
Many  Hei-  Arcadiaus,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minyse,  Dryopes,  i£to- 
had  no  par-  Haus,  all  gcnuiue  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended 
ticipation     Jq  ij .  ij^t  gji  Qjf  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of 

the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  contend  in  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games,  celebrated 
near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 

'  Cicero,  De  Invention,  ii.  23.  The  representation  of  Dionysius  of 
Halikamasfius  (Ant.  Rom.  iv.  25)  overshoots  the  reality  still  more. 

About  the  common  festivals  and  Amphiktyonies  of  the  Hellenic  world 
generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische  Alterthamskunde,  vol.  i.  sect. 
22,  24,  25 ;  also  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsalterthii- 
mer,  sect.  11-13. 
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Amphiktyons^  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen 
by  and  presumed  to  represent  them:  like  the 
Olympic  games,  they  came  round  every  four  years 
(the  interval  between  one  celebration  and  another 
being  four  complete  years,  which  the  Greeks  called 
a  PentaetSris) :  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games 
recurred  every  two  years.  In  its  first  humble  form 
of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  Apollo,  this  festival  was  doubtless  of  im«- 
memorial  antiquity' ;  but  the  first  extension  of  it 
into  Pan-Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have  already  re- 
marked), the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of 
competition,  and  the  first  introduction  of  a  conti- 
nuous record  of  the  conquerors,  dates  only  from 
the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency  of  the 

^  Plutarch,  Sympos.  vii.  S,  1. 

*  In  this  early  phase  of  the  Pythian  festival,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
oelebrated  every  eight  years,  marking  what  we  should  call  an  Octaetdris, 
and  what  the  early  Greeks  called  an  Ennaet^ris  (Censorinus,  De  Die 
Natali,  c.  18).  This  period  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  the  Grecian  calendar,  for  99  lunar  months 
coincide  very  nearly  with  eight  solar  years.  The  discovery  of  this  coin- 
cidence is  ascribed  by  Censorinns  to  Kleostratus  of  Tenedos,  whose  age 
is  not  directly  known ;  he  must  be  anterior  to  Meton,  who  discovered 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  solar  years,  but  (I  imagine)  not  much  anterior. 
In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Ideler,  it  seems  to  me  not  proved,  nor  can 
I  believe,  that  this  octennial  period  with  its  solar  and  lunar  coincidence 
was  knovni  to  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times  of  their  mythical  anti- 
quity, or  before  the  year  600  b.c.  See  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chrono- 
logic, vol.  i.  p.  366 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  607.  The  practice  of  the  Eleians  to  cele- 
brate the  Olympic  games  alternately  after  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar 
months,  though  attested  for  a  later  time  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  is 
not  proved  to  be  old.  The  fact  that  there  were  ancient  octennial  recur^ 
ring  festivals  does  not  establish  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
octaeteric  or  enneateric  period :  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  that  the  details 
of  the  BcBOtian  da<l>vri<f)opia,  described  in  Proclus  ap.  Photium,  sect.  239* 
are  very  ancient.  See  on  the  old  mythical  Octaeteris,  O.  Mliller,  Or- 
choraenos,  p.  218  seqq.,  and  Krause,  Die  P)'thien,  Nemeen,  und  Isth- 
mien,  sect.  4.  p.  22. 
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Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War 
against  Kirrha.  What  is  called  the  first  Pythian 
contest  coincides  with  the  third  year  of  the  48th 
Olympiad,  or  585  b.c.  From  that  period  forward 
the  games  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but 
the  date  just  named,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the  habit  of  pe- 
riodical frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and 
from  distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Gre« 
dan  world. 
Temple  of  The  foundatiou  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself 
reaches  far  beyond  all  historical  knowledge:  it 
forms  one  of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  Hellas. 
It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  in  the 
Iliad :  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta  is  in* 
troduced  under  its  auspices,  and  the  earliest  Gre- 
cian colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.,  are  established  in  consonance  with  its 
mandate.  Delphi  and  Dodona  appear,  in  the  most 
ancient  circumstances  of  Greece,  as  universally  ve- 
nerated oracles  and  sanctuaries :  and  Delphi  not  only 
receives  honours  and  donations,  but  also  answers 
questions,  from  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Etruscans, 
Romans,  &c. :  it  is  not  exclusively  Hellenic.  One 
of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked  for 
from  this  and  other  great  religious  establishments 
was,  that  it  should  resolve  his  doubts  in  cases  of 
perplexity — that  it  should  advise  him  whether  to 
begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  project — ^that 
it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under 
given  circumstances,  and  inform  him,  if  suffering 
under  distress,  on  what  conditions  the  gods  would 
grant  him  relief.     The  three  priestesses  of  Dodona 
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with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess  of  Del- 
phi sitting  on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a 
certain  gas  or  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rock,  were 
alike  competent  to  determine  these  difficult  points : 
and  we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in 
this  history,  with  what  complete  faith  both  the 
question  was  put  and  the  answer  treasured  up — 
what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon 
public  and  private  proceeding  ^  The  hexameter 
verses  in  which  the  Pythian  priestess  delivered  her- 
self were  indeed  often  so  equivocal  or  unintelligible, 
that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiety  to 
interpret  and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined 
by  the  result ;  but  the  general  faith  in  the  oracle 
was  noway  shaken  by  such  painful  experience.  For 
as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of  being 
explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god 
had  fipoken  falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had  not 

'  See  the  argument  of  Cicero  in  favour  of  divination,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  valuable  treatise  De  Divinatione.  Chrysippus  and  the  ablest  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers  both  set  forth  a  plausible  Uieory  demonstrating 
a  friari  the  probability  of  prophetic  warnings  deduced  from  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  gods :  if  you  deny  altogether  the  occurrence 
of  such  warnings,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  you  must  deny 
either  the  existence,  or  the  foreknowledge,  or  the  beneficence,  of  the 
gods  (c.  38).  Then  the  veracity  of  the  Delphian  oracle  had  been  de- 
monstrated in  innumerable  instances,  of  which  Chrysippus  had  made  a 
large  collection :  and  upon  what  other  supposition  could  the  immense 
credit  of  the  oracle  be  explained  (c.  19)?  "  CoUegit  innumerabilia  ora* 
cula  Chrysippus,  et  nullum  sine  locuplete  teste  et  auctore :  quae  quia 
nota  tibi  sunt,  relinquo.  Defendo  unum  hoc :  nunquam  illud  oraculum 
Delphis  tam  celebre  clarumque  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donis  refertum 
omnium  populorum  et  regum,  nisi  omnis  aetas  oraculorum  illorum 

veritatem  esset  experta Maneat  id,  quod  negari  non  potest,  nisi 

omnem  historiam  perverterimus,  multis  scculis  verax  fuisse  id  oracu- 
Uun."  Cicero  admits  that  it  had  become  less  trustworthy  in  his  time, 
and  tries  to  explain  this  decline  of  prophetic  power  :  compare  Plutarch, 
De  Defect.  Oracul. 
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been  correctly  understood— no  man  of  genuine  piety 
Oracles       evcr  hesitated  to  adopt  tlie  latter.     There  were 

gcneral:y—  *■ 

habit  of  the  many  other  oracles  throughout  Greece  besides  Del- 
to  consult  phi  and  Dodona :  Apollo  was  open  to  the  inquiries 
^^'^'  of  the  faithful  at  Pt6on  in  Boeotia,  at  Abae  in  Pho- 
cis,  at  Branchidse  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  other  places:  in  like  manner  Zeus  gave  an- 
swers  at  01ympia,Poseid6n  at  Thenar  us,  Amphiaratis 
at  Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mallus,  &c.  And  this 
habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the 
still  more  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to 
undertake  no  enterprise  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained how  the  gods  viewed  it,  and  what  measures 
they  were  likely  to  take.  Sacrifices  were  offered, 
and  the  interior  of  the  victim  carefully  examined, 
with  the  same  intent :  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked- 
for  coincidences,  casual  expressions,  &c.  were  all 
construed  as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To 
sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  undertaking, 
or  to  consult  the  oracle  with  the  same  view,  are 
familiar  expressions  ^  embodied  in  the  language :  no 
man  could  set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort  until 
he  had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner  or  other 
that  the  gods  were  favourable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those 
mental  analogies  pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  na- 
tion, which  Herodotus  indicates.  And  the  common 
habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occa« 

^  Xenophon,  Anabas.  vii.  8,  20 : — 'O  dc  ^Aaiddrqs  okovo-os,  oti  irdkip 
iw   avrhv  rtBviiivos  cu;  Sevo<l>»v,  €(avki(frat,  &c.     Xenoph.  Hellen. 

compare  Iliad,  vii.  450. 
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sioQS  useful  in  maintaining  unanimity  among  men 
not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same  political  superior. 
In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by 
mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the 
minds  of  the  emigrants  were  greatly  determined 
towards  cordial  cooperation  by  their  knowledge 
that  the  expedition  had  been  directed,,  the  CEkist 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved, 
by  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the 
fact :  that  god,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Greeks,  ''takes  delight  always  in  the  foundation 
of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  first 
stone^" 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above 
the  common  territory,  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter— with  which  the  historical  Hellens  take  their 
start:    community   of  blood,   language,   religious 
point  of  view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals*,  and  also 
(with  certain  allowances)  of  manners  and  character. 
The  analogy  of  manners  and  character  between  the  General 
rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  Kynaetha^,  and  mannln^ 
the  polite  Athens,  was  indeed  accompanied  with  SS^e'S.*^* 
wide  differences :  yet  if  we  compare  the  two  with 
foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  certain  nega- 
tive characteristics  of  much  importance  common 
to  both.     In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there 
prevail  either  human  sacrifices — or  deliberate  mu- 
tilation, such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears,  hands, 

'  Callimach.  Hymn.  Apoll.  55,  with  Spanheim's  note ;  Cicero,  De 
Divinat.  i.  1. 

'  See  this  point  strikingly  illustrated  by  Plato,  Repub.  v.  p.  470-471 
<c.  16),  and  Isocrates,  and  Panegyr.  p.  102. 

'  Respecting  the  Arcadian  Kynsetha,  see  the  remarkable  observations 
of  Polybius,  iv.  17-23. 
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feet,  &c.— or  castration — or  selling  of  children  into 
slavery — or  polygamy — or  the  feeling  of  unlimited 
obedience  towards  one  man:  all  customs  which 
might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the  con- 
temporary Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Thracians^  &c.  The  habit  of  running,  wrestling, 
boxing,  &c.  in  gymnastic  contests  with  the  body 
perfectly  naked,  was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having 
been  first  adopted  as  a  Lacedaemonian  fashion  in  the 
fourteenth  Olympiad :  Thucydides  and  Herodotus 
remark,  that  it  was  not  only  not  practised,  but 
even  regarded  as  unseemly,  among  Non-Hellens*. 
Of  such  customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all 
the  Greeks,  and  peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished 
from  others,  we  cannot  specify  a  great  number; 
but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that 
there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences, 

'  For  eiamplesand  evidences  of  these  practices,  see  Herodot.  ii.  162 ; 
the  amputation  of  the  nose  and  ears  of  Patarbdmis  by  Apries  king  of 
Egypt  (Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  9-13).  The  number  of  men  deprived  of 
hands,  feet,  or  eyesight,  in  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had 
inflicted  all  these  severe  punishments  for  the  prevention  of  crime — he 
did  not  (says  Xenophon)  suffer  criminals  to  scoff  at  him  (cux  Kara- 
ycX$y).  The  €Krofi^  at  Sardis  (Herodot.  iii.  49) — 500  iraidcr  €icT6fuai 
formed  a  portion  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the  Babylonians  to  the 
court  of  Susa  (Herod,  iii.  92).  Selling  of  children  for  exportation  by 
the  Thracians  (Herod,  v.  6) ;  there  is  some  trace  of  this  at  Athens 
prior  to  the  Solonian  legislation  (Plutarch,  Solon,  23),  arising  probably 
out  of  the  cruel  state  of  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor.  For  the 
sacrifice  of  children  to  Kronus  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  troubled  times, 
(according  to  the  language  of  Ennius,  "  Poeni  soliti  suos  sacrificare 
puellos,")  Diodor.  xx.  14 ;  xiii.  86.  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  56  : 
the  practice  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  Mover's  Die  Religion  der 
Phonizier,  p.  298-304. 

Arrian  blames  Alexander  for  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  the 
Satrap  B^ssus,  saying  that  it  was  an  act  altogether  barbaric  (t.  e.  non- 
Hellenic),  (Exp.  AI.  iv.  7*  6).  About  the  <r€fia<rfJL6s  dcon-pctr^c  ntpl  rbw 
fiafrik€a  in  Asia,  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  626. 

*  Thucvd.  i.  6 ;  Herodot.  i.  10. 
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a  general  Hellenic  sentiment  and  character,  which 
counted  among  the  cementing  causes  of  an  union 
apparently  so  little  assured. 

For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political 
sovereignty,  complete  disunion  was  among  their 
most  cherished  principles.  The  only  source  of  su-  Political 
preme  authority  to  which  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  iJuSSSt^I 
attachment,  was  to  be  sought  within  the  walls  of  ^^^ 
his  own  city.  Authority  seated  in  another  city  ^^^^ 
mi^t  operate  upon  his  fears — might  procure  for  HeUenic 
him  increased  security  and  advantages,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  with  regard  to 
Athens  and  her  subject  allies — might  even  be  mildly 
exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion :  but  still 
the  principle  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sen- 
timent of  his  mind,  and  he  is  always  found  gravi- 
tating towards  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  his  own 
Boul^  or  Ekklesia.  This  is  a  disposition  common 
both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative 
even  among  the  different  towns  belonging  to  the 
same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic  name — Achaeans, 
Phocians,  Boeotians,  &c.  The  twelve  Achaean  cities 
are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival 
which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  congress, — but 
equal  and  independent  political  communities :  the 
Boeotian  towns,  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes, 
their  reputed  metropolis^  recognise  certain  common 
obligations,  and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters, 
chosen  officers  named  Boeotarchs, — but  we  shall  see, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifugal  tendencies 
constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted 
chiefly  by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That 
great,  successful,  and  fortunate  revolution  which 

z  2 
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merged  the  several  independent  political  communi- 
ties of  Attica  into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took 
place  before  the  time  of  authentic  history :  it  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  hero  Theseus,  but 
we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  and  it  forms  a 
signal  exception  to  Hellenic  tendencies  generally. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within 
the  city-walls — thus  formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the 
Each  city  Greek  mind.  The  relation  between  one  city  and 
rest  ill  an  auothcr  was  an  international  relation,  not  a  rela- 
uonii  Vela-  ^ou  Subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  po- 
*'®"*  litical  aggregate.   Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own 

city-walls,  an  Athenian  found  himself  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another  city,  wherein  he  was  nothing  more 
than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  pro- 
perty in  house  or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  mar- 
riage with  any  native  woman,  nor  sue  for  legal 
protection  against  injury  except  through  the  me- 
diation of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  in- 
termarriage and  of  acquiring  landed  property  was 
occasionally  granted  by  a  city  to  some  individual 
non-freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favour,  and  some- 
times (though  very  rarely)  reciprocrated  generally 
between  two  separate  cities*.  But  the  obligations 
between  one  city  and  another,  or  between  the  ci* 
tizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are 
all  matters  of  special  covenant,  agreed  to  by  the 
sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such  coexistence  of 
entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship 
in  other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas,  and 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  6,  12.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  many 
inscriptions  which  confer  upon  some  individual  non-freeman  the  right 
of  ttnyafiia  and  fyicnjais. 
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modern  language  is  not  well  furnished  with  ex- 
pressions to  describe  Greek  political  phaenomena. 
We  may  say  that  an  Athenian  citizen  was  an  alien 
when  he  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corinth,  but  we 
can  hardly  say  that  he  was  a  foreigner :  and  though 
the  relations  between  Corinth  and  Athens  were  in 
principle  international^  yet  that  word  would  be  ob- 
viously unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autono- 
mies of  Hellas,  besides  that  we  require  it  for  de- 
scribing the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally  with 
Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to 
use  a  word  such  as  interpolitical^  to  describe  the 
transactions  between  separate  Greek  cities,  so  nu- 
merous in  the  course  of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  But  city 
to  look  for  sovereign  authority  beyond  the  limits  men?u  es- 
of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  'iiilgeresu 
have  a  city  to  look  to :  scattered  villages  will  not  f^^^^* 
satisfy  in  his  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  upon  as  an 
security,    and   dignity.     Though   the  coalescence  scale  of 
of  smaller  towns  into  a  larger  is  repugnant  to  his    ^*°*' 
feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him 
a  manifest  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Such  at  least  is  the  governing  sentiment  of  Greece 
throughout  the  historical  period ;   for  there  was 
always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate 
— the  rudest  and  least  advanced  among  them — who 
dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and  upon  whom  the 
citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  down 
as  inferiors.     Such  village  residence  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Epirots^  universally,  and  prevailed 
throughout  Hellas  itself  in  those  very  early  and 

*  Scylax,  Peripl.  c.  28-33  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  80. 
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even  ante-Homeric  times  upon  which  Thucydides 
looked  back  as  deplorably  barbarous; — times  of 
universal  poverty  and  insecurity, — absence  of  pa- 
cific intercourse, — petty  warfare  and  plunder,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed,— endless 
migration  and  no  local  attachments.     Many  of  the 
considerable  cities  of  Greece  are  mentioned  as  ag- 
gregations of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of  them 
in  times  comparatively  recent.     Tegea  and  Manti- 
neia  in  Arcadia  represent  in  this  way  the  conflu- 
ence of  eight  villages  and  five  villages  respectively ; 
Dym6  in  Achaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period 
even  later  than  the  Persian  invasion^;   the  like 
seems  to  have  happened  with  Megara  and  Tanagra. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued 
their  village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  it  suited  the  purposes  of  Sparta  to 
keep  them  thus  disunited  ;  a  policy  which  we  shall 
see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of 
Mantineia  (into  its  primitive  component  villages) 
which  Agesilaus  carried  into  effect,  but  which  was 
reversed  as  soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  was  no 
longer  paramount, — as  well  as  by  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty  Ar- 
cadian towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  mea- 
sures of  £pameinondas^     As  this  measure  was  an 

>  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337, 342, 386 ;  Pausan.  viii.  45, 1 ;  Plutarch,  Quasst. 
Grec.  c.  17-37. 

'  Pauaao.  viii.  27,  2-5 ;  Diod.  xv.  72  :  compare  Arist.  Polit.  ii.  1,  5. 

The  description  of  the  dioUi<ris  of  Mantineia  is  in  Xenophon,  Hel- 
len.  V.  2,  6-8 :  it  is  a  flagrant  example  of  his  philo-Laconian  bias. 
We  see  by  the  case  of  the  Phocians  after  the  Sacred  War  (Diodor.  xvi. 
60;  Pausan.  x.  3,  2)  how  heavy  a  punishment  this  dtoUuris  was. 
Compare  also  the  instructive  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  Kleigen^ 
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elevation  of  Arcadian  importance,  so  the  reverse 
proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its  ele- 
mentary villages — was  not  only  a  sentence  of  pri- 
vation and  suffering,  but  also  a  complete  extinction 
of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity. 

The  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  yuiagere- 
Akamanians  maintained  their  separate  village  re-  num^erous 
sidence  down  to  a  still  later  period,  preserving  g^^J^ 
along  with  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disor-  J|J*^  ®^ 
derly  pugnacity  ^     Their  villages  were  unfortified,  coalesced 
and  defended  only  by  comparative  inaccessibility ; 
in  case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with  their  cattle 
into  the  woods  and  mountains.     Amidst  such  in- 
auspicious circumstances,  there  was  no  room  for 
that  expansion  of  the  social  and  political  feelings 
to  which  protected  intra-mural  residence  and  in- 
creased numbers  gave  birth  ;  there  was  no  conse- 
crated acropolis  or  agora — no  ornamented  temples 
and  porticos,  exhibiting  the  continued  offerings  of 
successive  generations* — ^no  theatre  for  music  or 

at  Sparta,  when  he  invoked  the  Lacedsmonian  interference  for  the 
purpose  of  crashing  the  incipient  federation,  or  junction  of  towns  into 
a  common  political  aggregate,  which  was  growing  up  round  Olynthus 
(Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 11-2).  The  wise  and  admirable  conduct  of  Olyn- 
thus, and  the  reluctance  of  the  lesser  neighbouring  cities  to  merge 
themselves  in  this  union,  are  forcibly  set  forth;  also  the  interest  of 
Sparta  in  keeping  all  the  Greek  towns  disunited.  Compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  Capua  by  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxvi.  16). 

'  Thucyd.  i.  5 ;  iii.  94.     Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  6. 

'  Pausanias,  x.  4, 1 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Phocian  noXig  Panopeus 
indicate  what  he  included  in  the  idea  of  a  iroKis : — €ty€  opofida-ai  ns 
TToktp  Koi  TovTovs,  oTs  y€  ovK  opx^^f  ^^  yvfJLvdtriov  €(rrtv*  ov  $€arpop,  ovk 
ayophv  €-xov(nv,  ovx  vdmp  Kartpxoyuevov  is  KprfvrfV  aiXXa  iv  trriycus  koU 
\ais  Korh.  ras  KoXvjSar  fioktara  rhs  iv  rots  Upta-iv,  ivravBa  oIkovciv  iiri 
Xapahpq.,  ofuos  dc  opoi  yc  ttjs  x'^P^^  flaiv  avrois  €ls  rovs  6fjL6povs,  Ka\  is 
Tov  avWoyov  avvibpovs  icai  oirroi  irifjurovci  t6v  ^a>KUc6v, 

The  fwcpa  noKLa-pMra  of  the  Pelasgians  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
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Sparta- 
retained  its 
old  Tillage 
trim  even 
at  the 
height  of 
its  power. 


recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — 
none  of  those  fixed  arrangements,  for  transacting 
public  business  with  regularity  and  decorum,  which 
the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  organ  of  loca- 
lity, deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence.  The 
village  was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  sub- 
ordinate, appertaining  as  a  limb  to  the  organised 
body  called  the  City.  But  the  City  and  the  State 
are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the 
same:  while  no  organisation  less  than  the  City 
can  satisfy  the  exigences^  of  an  intelligent  free- 
man, the  City  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any  higher 
political  unity.  It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta 
even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power  was  not 
(properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutina- 
tion of  five  adjacent  villages,  retaining  unchanged 
its  old-fashioned  trim  :  the  extreme  defensibility  of 
its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of  its  inhabit- 
ants supplied  the  absence  of  walls,  while  the  disci- 
pline imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigour 
and  minuteness  anything  known  in  Greece.  And 
thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city  in  respect  to 
external  appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  re- 
spect to  perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political 
routine :  the  contrast  between  the  humble  appear- 

Ath6s  (Thucyd.  iv.  109)  seem  to  have  been  something  between  villages 
and  cities.  When  the  Phocians,  after  the  Sacred  War,  were  deprived 
of  their  cities  and  forced  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyons,  the  order 
was  that  no  village  should  contain  more  than  fifty  houses^  and  that  no 
village  should  be  within  the  distance  of  a  furlong  of  any  other  (Diodor. 
xvi.  60). 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  1»  8.  ^  d*  cV  7r\€i6ytav  KafjMV  Koivoavia  rcXctor  nokis, 
17  6ri  ndoTjs  €xovaa  wtpas  lijs  avrapKtlas.  Compare  also  iii.  6^  14  ;  and 
Plato,  Legg.  viii.  p.  848. 
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ance  and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed  out  by  Thu- 
cydidesV  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of 
Pisa,  wherein  Olympia  is  situated^  had  once  en*i 
joyed  the  honourable  privilege  of  administering  the 
Olympic  festival ;  they  had  been  robbed  of  it  and 
subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  but  they 
took  advantage  of  various .  movements  and  tenden- 
cies among  the  larger  Grecian  powers  to  try  and 
regain  it ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find 
their  claim  repudiated  because  they  were  villagers, 
and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  distinction^.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the  Pisatid  ter- 
ritory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  accept  the  Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  Hellenic 
constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact  to  start  from,  l^ce'i^^as 
because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable  ^^^^ 
us  to  ascend  any  higher.    By  what  circumstances,  prc-cxistiog 

•>.  tf        *kj  y  elements 

or  out  of  what  pre-existing  elements,  this  aggregate  untnce- 
was  brought  together  and  modified,  we  find  no  evi* 
dence  entitled  to  credit.  There  are  indeed  various 
names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate  ante-Hel* 
lenic  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the 
Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the  KurStes,  the  Kaukdnes, 
the  Aones,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the  Tel- 
chines,  the  Boeotian  Thracians,  the  Teleboae,  the 
Ephyri,  the  Phlegyae,  &c.  These  are  names  be- 
longing to  legendary,  not  to  historical  Greece : 
they  are  extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting 

*  Thucyd.  i.  10.  odfrt  (vvoiKia'B€ioTjs  7roXca>r,  oijTf  itpois  kol  Kara- 
(Tieci/atr  TroXvrcXco-i  xP^^^H*^^^*  '^o-fa  K^fxas  dc  r^  naXai^  Trjg  *£XXado( 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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legends,  by  the  logographers  and  subsequent  histo- 
rians, who  strung  together  out  of  them  a  supposed 
history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  the  conditions 
of  historical  evidence  were  very  little  understood. 
That  these  names  designated  real  people,  may  be 
true,  but  here  our  knowledge  ends :  we  have  no 
well-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their 
limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character : 
nor  do  we  know  how  far  they  are  identical  with  or 
diverse  from  the  historical  Hellens — whom  we  are 
warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon 
any  tolerable  evidence.  If  any  man  is  inclined  to 
call  the  unknown  ante- Hellenic  period  of  Greece  by 
the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so ; 
but  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured 
predicates,  noway  enlarging  our  insight  into  real 
history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain — what  would 
be  the  real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom 
the  Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions, 
aptitudes,  arts,  &c.  with  which  they  begin  their 
career.  Whoever  has  examined  the  many  con- 
flicting systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the 
literal  belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul  Ro- 
chette  (which  appears  to  me  at  least  the  most  con- 
sistent way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative  and 
half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men, 
such  as  Niebuhr,  or  O.  Miiller,  or  Dr.  Thirl  wall' — 

*  Larcher^  Chronologie  d'H^rodote,  ch.  viii.  p.  215,  274;  Raoul 
Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  book  i.  ch.  6 ;  Niebahr, 
Romische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  26-64,  2nd  ed.  (the  section  entitled 
Die  Oenotrer  und  Pelasger) ;  O.  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  (Einlci- 
tang,  ch.  ii.  p.  75-100) ;  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 
p.  36-64.    The  dissentient  opinions  of  Krose  and  Mannert  may  be 
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will  not  be  displeased  with  my  resolution  to  decline 
so  insoluble  a  problem.     No  attested  facts  are  now 
present  to  us — none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  even  in  their  age— on  which  to  build 
trustworthy  affirmations  respecting  the  ante-Hel- 
lenic Pelasgians :  and  where  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  He- 
rodotus respecting  one  of  the  theories  which  he 
had  heard  for  explaining  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
by  a  supposed  connection  with  the  Ocean — ^that 
'^  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible 
world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism ^" 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  Andent 
towns  or  villages  called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  Proper ^  not"kn^ 
since  776  B.C.     But  there  still  existed  in  two  dif-  *^^*' 
ferent  places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.     One  portion 
of  these  occupied  the  towns  of  Plakia  and  Skylake 
near  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis ;  another  dwelt  in 

foond  in  Krase,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  p.  398-425 ;  Mannert,  Geographie  der 
Griechen  und  Romer,  Part  viii.  introduct.  p.  4  aeqq. 

Niebuhr  pats  together  all  the  mythical  and  genealogical  traces,  many 
of  them  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  equivocal,  of  the  existence  of 
Pelasgi  in  various  localities ;  and  then,  summing  up  their  cumulative 
effect,  asserts  ("  not  as  an  hypothesis,  but  with  full  historical  convic- 
tion," p.  54)  "  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgians,  perhaps  the 
most  extended  people  in  all  Europe,  were  spread  from  the  Po  and  the 
Arno  to  the  Rhyndakus"  (near  Cyzicus),  with  only  an  interruption  in 
Thrace.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  contrast 
between  his  feeling  of  disgust,  despair,  and  aversion  to  the  subject, 
when  he  begins  the  inquiry  ("  the  name  PeUugi,"  he  says,  "  w  odiout 
to  the  hUtorian,  who  hates  the  epuriout  phUology  out  of  which  the 
pretences  to  knowledge  on  the  euhject  of  such  extinct  people  arise," 
(p.  28),  and  the  full  confidence  and  satisfaction  with  which  he  con- 
cludes it. 

^  Herodot.  ii.   23 : — *0  de  7r€pl  tov  ^Shudvov  €uras,  €S  a^oycr  rov 
ItvBov  av€V€iKas,  ovk  (x.€I,  Tkryxov, 
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a  town  called  KrSstdn,  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf  ; 
and  there  were  also  certain  other  Pelasgian  town- 
ships which  he  does  not  specify — it  seems,  in- 
deed, from  Thucydides,  that  there  were  some  little 
Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos^. 
Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  people  of  KrSstdn,  those  of  Plakia  and 
SkylakS,  and  those  of  the  other  unnamed  Pelasgian 
townships,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  each 
of  them  respectively  a  different  language  from  their 
neighbours  around  them.  He  informs  us,  more- 
over, that  their  language  was  a  barbarous  (ire.  a 
non-Hellenic)  language;  and  this  fact  he  quotes 
as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian 
language  was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from 
the  Hellenic.  He  at  the  same  time  states  expressly 
that  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  what  language 
the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke—K>ne  proof,  among 
others,  that  no  memorials  nor  means  of  distinct 
information  concerning  that  people  could  have  been 
open  to  him. 
Historical  This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amidst  so  many  con- 
-4poTe"a  jectures  concerning  the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can 
la^gHJge!  l>e  said  to  know  upon  the  testimony  of  a  competent 
and  contemporary  witness:  the  few  townships — 
scattered  and  inconsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus 
in  his  day  knew  as  Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous 

'  That  Krlstdo  is  the  proper  reading  in  Herodotus  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe — not  Krot6n^  as  Dionys.  Hal.  represents  it  (Ant.  Rom. 
i.  26) — in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr  m  favour  of  the  latter. 

'  Tbucyd.  iv.  109.  Compare  the  new  Fragmenta  of  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 
edited  from  the  Vatican  MS.  by  Kramer,  and  since  by  Tafel  (Tiibingen, 
1844),  sect.  34.  p.  26, — ^icrftrap  dc  r^v  X€pp6vrj(rov  ravrrivT&v  €k  Ki^ivov 
HtKaay&v  rufts,  tls  nivrt  iijfprjfuyoi  nokltrfxara'  KXc«i/^r,  ^0\6ff>v(ov, 

*AKpoO»OVS,  ^loy,  OlKTCOV. 
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language.  And  upon  such  a  point  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  judge.  If  then  (infers  the 
historian)  all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  the  same 
language  as  those  of  KrSst6n  and  Plakia,  they  must 
have  changed  their  language  at  the  time  when  they 
passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became 
Hellens.  Now  Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate 
to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to  its  great  actual 
size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians  ^ ; 
the  Hellens  having  been  originally  an  inconsider* 
able  people.  Among  those  other  nations  once 
barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  be- 
come hellenised,  we  may  probably  number  the 
Leleges ;  and  with  respect  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Pelasgians,  we  have  contemporary  testimony 
proving  the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later 
times.  Philippus  the  Carian  historian  attested  the 
present  existence,  and  believed  in  the  past  exist* 
ence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent 
cultivators  under  the  Carians,  analogous  to  the 
Helots  in  Laconia  or  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly  *.  We 
may  be  very  sure  that  there  were  no  Hellens — no 
men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongue — standing  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  Carians.  Among  those  many  Historical 
barbaric-speaking  nations  whom  Herodotus  believed  bi^ba^s 
to  have  changed  their  language  and  passed  into  i^jjj"^*^® 
Hellens,   we    may   therefore    fairly   consider   the 

'  Herod,  i.  57*  wpoa-Kcx^p^f^^^t'  air^  Ka\  3XXav  iSp€»v  fiappaptav 

'  Athense.  vi.  p.  271.  *tXt7nrof  iv  r^  n€p\  Kap&v  Koi  AcXryosi^  avy 
ypdfifuiTi,  JcaroXcf ar  roxis  AoKtbrnfAOvioiv  EiKaras  koi  roifs  OtrraikiKovs 
fTfPffrras,  icai  Kapa?  <l)rj<ri  rots  AeXcfiv  ins  oixrratr  ;^p^(ra(r^ai  naXai  t€ 
Ka\  ifvv. 
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Leleges  to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the 
Pelasgians  and  Pelasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex 
figure  most  conspicuously  in  the  legendary  genea- 
logies ;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Hellenic  soil. 

The  wider  range  of  experience  now  acquired 
teaches  us  that  adoption  of  a  new  language  is  not 
so  easy  as  Herodotus  supposed  it  to  be ;  and  that 
what  takes  place  when  two  nations  differing  in 
speech  come  to  dwell  together,  is»  not  effacement  of 
the  one  language  and  substitution  of  the  other,  but 
confluence  and  corruption  of  both ;  the  result  pre- 
senting more  or  less  of  either  element  according  to 
the  numbers,  intelligence,  and  ascendency  of  one 
or  other  people.  The  transition  therefore  from 
Pelasgian  into  Hellenic  will  not  be  accepted  by 
modern  inquirers  in  the  manner  in  which  Herodotus 
conceived  it,  though  we  must  believe  it  to  have 
taken  place  if  we  venture  to  apply  our  knowledge 
of  the  Pelasgians  and  Leleges  of  history,  to  the 
Pelasgians  and  Leleges  of  legend — and  if  we  treat 
these  barbarians  as  predecessors  and  progenitors  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Greek  language,  as  far  as  we  are 
cognizant  of  its  varieties,  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position that  any  portion  of  the  population  between 
Olympus  and  Cape  Malea  were  barbarians  with 
whom  it  was  an  adoptive  tongue.  We  know  it 
only  as  one  language — with  diversity  of  dialect  in- 
deed, but  with  an  organic  structure,  and  a  symme- 
trical evolution  of  inherent  rules,  such  as  to  pre- 
vent our  looking  upon  it  as  a  medley  of  different 
tongues,  pre-existing  and  barbaric. 
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Confining   myself  to   historical   evidence,  and  ^I^J^** 
believing  that  no  assured  results  can  be  derived  J|^*"^^ 
from  the  attempt  to  transform  legend  into  history,  thchiston- 
I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  confidence  rians  and 
as  to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelas-  ^  i2?d-"* 
gians  of  his  day.  and  I  believe  the  same  with  regard  ^^^ 
to  the  historical  Leleges — but  without  presuming  f^fj^dlry** 
to  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  legendary  Pe^g|«»9 
Pelasgians  and  Leleges,  the  supposed  ante-Heilemc  or  not. 
inhabitants  of  Greece.     And  I  think  this  course 
more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical  inquiry 
than  that  which  comes  recommended  by  the  high 
authority  of  Dr.  Thiriwall,  who  softens  and  ex- 
plains away  the  statement  of  Herodotus  until  it  is 
made  to  mean  only  that  the  Pelasgians  of  Plakia 
and  KrfistAn  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.     The  affir  • 
mation   of  Herodotus  is  distinct,  and   twice  re- 
peated, that  the  Pelasgians  of  these  towns  and  of 
his  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  language ;  and  that 
word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpreta- 
tion ^  To  suppose  that  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus, 

^  Herod,  i.  67-  ^"Hvriva  dc  yK&O'arav  Uawf  ol  Tl€\aayo\,  ovk  Z^fo 
arp^Kf^s  c&roi.     el  de  XP*^^  ^^^*'  TtKitaipoiUvoii  Xryctv  rdia-i.  vvv  Zri 

iowri  UekaaySnf,  r&v  \m€p  Tvparjy&v  Kprf<rr&va  inSXcv  olK€6vTOiv xai 

r^y  TtkoKiriv  re  koX  ^KvKcucrjv  UtXaay&y  oiKKrdvrcitp  iv  *'EX\j}air6vTta 

ical  6<ra  S)Cka  HcXacryiic^  €6vTa  iroKltryLara  r^  oCvofia  /icre/SoXc*  tl  rov- 
Touri  ^€1  XeyttP,  ^trav  ol  TLekaayoi  fiapficLpov  yXSxra'aif  UvT€g.  El  Toiwv 
^v  K€Li  vav  Towvro  t6  UeXaaytKbVf  t6  *AmK6v  tBvos,  ihv  Utkaayucbp  dpa 
T§  ptrafioKj  T§  is  ""^XXrpfat  Koi  r^v  y\&ar<rav  p^ripjaBt'  kclL  yhp  ^  oifrc 
ol  Kprf<rT»vuJT<u  ovddiioKri  r&v  vvv  tn^ias  n€piotKt6vr€ov  €la\  Sfidyko^arfroi, 
oih-t'ol  HkoKuivoi'  axf>i(rt  bi,  6p6y\»arovi,  di^Xovcrt  dt,  Sri  tov  jjvtiKtarro 
y\&(Ta-7]£  x^P^'^^^P*'-  fKTo/Saivoyrff  is  ravra  rh  xinpia,  rovrov  Zxov<ri 
iv  (fivkai^. 

In  the  next  chapter  Herodotus  again  calls  the  Pelasgian  nation  pdp* 

papov. 

Respecting  this  language  heard  by  Herodotus  at  Kr^t6n  and  Plakia, 
Dr.  Thiriwall  observes  (chap.  ii.  p.  60),  "  This  language  Herodotus 
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had  heard  almost  every  variety  of  Greek,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Assyrian,  Lydian  and  other  languages, 
did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from 

describes  as  barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  grounds  his  general  con- 
clusion as  to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  Bat  he  has  not  entered 
into  any  details  that  might  have  served  to  ascertain  the  manner  or  de- 
gree in  which  it  differed  from  the  Greek.  Still  the  expressions  he  uses 
would  have  appeared  to  imply  that  it  was  essentially  foreign,  had  he 
not  spoken  quite  as  strongly  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  his  words.  When  he  is  enumerating 
the  dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  he  observes  that 
the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia  agree  not  at  all  in  their  tongue  with  those  of 
Caria ;  and  he  applies  the  very  same  term  to  these  dialects,  which  he 
had  before  ueed  in  speaking  of  the  remains  of  the  Pelasgian  language. 
This  passage  affords  a  measure  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  force  of 
the  word  barbarian  in  the  former.  Nothing  more  can  be  safely  inferred 
from  it,  than  that  the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus  heard  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  elsewhere,  sounded  to  him  a  strange  jargon ;  as 
did  the  dialect  of  Ephesns  to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to 
a  Florentine.  This  fact  leaves  its  real  nature  and  relation  to  the  Greek 
quite  uncertain ;  and  we  are  the  less  justified  in  building  on  it,  as  the 
history  of  Pelasgian  settlements  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  traditions 
which  Herodotus  reports  on  that  subject  have  by  no  means  equal  weight 
with  statements  made  from  his  personal  observation."  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ch.  ii.  p.  60,  2nd  edit.) 

In  the  statement  delivered  by  Herodotus  (to  which  Dr.  Thiriwadl  here 
refers)  about  the  language  spoken  in  the  Ionic  Greek  cities,  the  histo- 
rian had  said  (i.  142), — rXokro'aF  dc  ov  rrfv  ovr^v  o^rot  v€vofiitca<n,  aXXtt 
rp6ftrav£  rwirtrtpas  vapayayitav,  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Pridne, — cv  r^ 
K<i^27  KaroiKtivrai  koto  ravrit  btdkey6iJL€vai  <r^t.  Ephesus,  Kolophon, 
&c. — avral  al  irdXcic  r§<n  vp&r€pov  \txO€ia7jat  6fu^oy€ov<n  Korii  yX«<r- 
aav  ovdcv,  (t^I  dc  Sfuxj^Mfrnvfri,  The  Chians  and  Erythrseans, — kot^ 
rivrb  dtdkryoynu,  2dfuoi  dc  in  icnrr&p  fwvvoi,  O^oi  x^'P*'"^P^^ 
y\A<rarfs  rtarartptf  yiyvovrcu. 

The  words  yk^frarft  ^fapoxr^p  ("  distinctive  mode  of  speech ")  are 
common  to  both  these  passages,  but  their  meaning  in  the  one  and  in 
the  other  is  to  be  measured  by  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  Which 
the  author  is  speaking,  as  well  as  to  the  words  which  accompany  them, 
—especially  the  word  pdppapot  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  think 
(with  Dr.  Thirlwall)  that  the  meaning  of  pApfiapos  is  to  be  determined 
by  reference  to  the  other  two  words :  the  reverse  is  in  ray  judgment 
correct.  Bdpfiapog  is  a  term  definite  and  unequivocal,  but  yX^o-cn/r 
XapoKTrip  varies  according  to  the  comparison  which  you  happen  at  the 
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non-Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgment  inadmissible ;  at 
any  rate  the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
more  cogent  evidence  than  any  which  is  here  found. 
As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the 
antecedent  internal  elements  out   of  which  the 
HeDenic  aggregate  was  formed,  so  I  confess  myself 
equally  uninformed  with  regard  to  its  external  con- 
stituents.    Cadmus,   Danaus,  Cecrops — ^the  epo-  Alleged 
nyms  of  the  Cadmeians,  of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  u^'^to. 
Attic  Cecropia — present  themselves  to  my  vision  p^S^ 
as  creatures  of  le&rend,  and  in  that  character  I  have  ^^^  ^gypt 

^         *  —neither 

verifiable 

moment  to  be  makings  and  its  meaning  is  here  determined  by  its  eon*   bable. 
junction  with  fidppapos. 

When  Herodotus  was  speaking  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  he 
might  properly  point  out  the  differences  of  speech  among  them  as  so 
many  different  x^i^Muer^/ifff  yk&<r<njs ;  the  limits  of  difference  were  fixed 
by  the  knowledge  which  his  hearers  possessed  of  the  persons  about 
whom  he  was  speaking ;  the  lonians  being  all  notoriously  Hellens.  So 
too  an  aothor  describing  Italy  might  say  that  Bolognese,  Romans,  Nea- 
politans, Genoese,  &c.  bad  different  x'H^'^^P^^  yk^arfs ;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  difference  was  such  as  might  subsist  among  persons 
all  Italians. 

But  there  is  also  a  xopoin^p  yk^aifs  of  Greek  generally  (abstraction  ' 
made  of  its  various  dialects  and  diversities)  as  contrasted  with  Persian, 
Phoenician,  or  Latin — ^and  of  Italian  generally,  as  contrasted  with 
German  or  English.  It  is  this  comparison  which  Herodotus  is  taking 
when  he  describes  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  Kr^t6n  and 
Plakia,  and  which  he  notes  by  the  word  fidpfiapoM  as  opposed  to  *EX- 
Xfjifucdv :  it  is  with  reference  to  this  comparison  that  xapaierrip  ykwroift 
in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word  PApfiapos  is 
the  usual  and  recognised  antithesis  of  "'EXXijy  or  'EXXi^yucor. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  language  spoken  at  Kr6st6n  and  at  Plakia  was  the  same,  though  the 
places  were  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  This  identity  of  itself  shows 
that  he  meant  to  speak  of  a  substantive  language,  not  of  a  "  strange 
jargon." 

I  think  it  therefore  certain  that  Herodotus  pronounces  the  Pelasgians 
of  his  day  to  speak  a  substantive  language  different  from  Greek ;  but 
whether  differing  from  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree 
of  Latin  or  of  PhGenician)  we  have  no  meanit  of  deciding. 
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already  adverted  to  them.  That  there  may  have 
been  very  early  settlements  in  continental  Greece 
from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  nowise  impossible ;  but 
I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground  for  probable 
inference  that  there  were  any  such,  though  traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands 
may  doubtless  be  pointed  out.  And  if  we  examine 
the  character  and  aptitudes  of  Greeks,  as  compared 
either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an  obvious 
and  fundamental  contrast:  the  Greek  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these  ultra- 
marine contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  their  offspring  or  derivative.  Nor  can  I 
bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypothesis  which  implies 
(unless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed  foreign 
immigrants  as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case 
the  question  loses  most  of  its  importance)  that 
the  Hellenic  language — the  noblest  among  the 
many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing 
within  itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organisa- 
tion— is  a  mere  confluence  of  two  foreign  barbaric 
languages  (Phoenician  and  Egyptian)  with  two  or 
more  internal  barbaric  languages — Pelasgian,  Le- 
legian,  &c.  In  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued 
by  different  historians  into  this  question  of  early 
foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pelasgi)  between  different  authors — from 
the  acquiescent  Euemerism  of  Raoul  Rochette  to 
the  refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  History.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
guarantees  to  his  readers  in  that  chapter  is  ex- 
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tremely  inconsiderable;  for  though  he  proceeds 
upon  the  general  theory  (diiFerent  from  that  which 
I  hold)  that  historical  matter  may  be  distinguished 
and  elicited  from  the  legends,  yet  when  the  question 
arises  respecting  any  definite  historical  result,  his 
canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  to 
overlook  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  even 
when  all  intrinsic  incredibility  is  removed.  That 
which  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is  in  his  view  a 
land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  the  map  which  he  draws  of  it  contains  so  few 
ascertained  places  as  to  differ  very  little  from  ab- 
solute vacuity. 
The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  Most  an- 

ci8nt  Hel- 

by  Aristotle  to  have  been  near  D6ddna  and  the  las— Gneci. 
river  Acheldus,  which  would  have  been  an  unintel- 
ligible description  (since  the  river  does  not  flow 
near  D6d6na)  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the 
remark,  that  the  river  had  often  in  former  times 
changed  its  course.  He  states  moreover  that  the 
deluge  of  Deukali6n  took  place  chiefly  in  this 
district,  which  was  in  those  early  days  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci, 
but  now  Hellenes  \  The  Selli  (called  by  Pindar 
Helli)  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers 
of  the  Dodonaean  Zeus — *'  men  who  slept  in  the 
ground  and  never  washed  their  feet,"  and  Hesiod 
in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the  Eoeae)  speaks  of  the  ^ 
fat  land  and  rich  pastures  of  the  land  called  Hellopia 
wherein  D6d6na  was  situated*.    On  what  authority 

^  Aristotel.  Meteorol.  i.  14. 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  xvi.  234 ;  Hesiod,  Fragm.  ii9,  ed.  Marktscheflfel ; 
Sophocl.  Trachin,  1174  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  328. 
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Aristotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different, 
—connecting  Deukali6n,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes, 
primarily  and  specially  with  the  territory  called 
Achaia  Phthi6tis,  between  Mount  Othrys  and 
CEta.  Nor  can  we  either  affirm  or  deny  his  asser- 
tion that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D6d6na 
were  called  Graeci  before  they  were  called  Hellenes. 
There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  mention  of 
a  people  called  Graeci  in  any  author  earlier  than 
this  Aristotelian  treatise ;  for  the  allusions  to  Alk- 
man  and  Sophocles  prove  nothing  to  the  points 
Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  under 
the  name  of  Graeci  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by 
which  a  people  is  known  to  foreigners  is  often 
completely  different  from  its  own  domestic  name, 
and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason, 
how  the  Rasena  of  Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or  Etruscans. 

^  Stephan.  Byz«  v.  Tpaucos, — Tpaucts  dc  irapA  rf  'AX/c/aom  al  rw 
'EXX^yoDV  fufrtp€£,  xal  nap^  2o<l>oKkti  hf  IIoiiit<np,  icrrl  d^  ^  fjitra- 
irka<rfji6s,  fj  rrjt  Fpa^  tvStiag  Kkltns  i<rrlp. 

The  word  Tpaui€g  in  AlkmaQ,  meaning  "  the  mothers  of  the  Hel- 
lenes/' may  well  be  only  a  dialectic  variety  of  ypoes,  analogous  to 
kX^  and  fyyi$,  for  xXcU,  iipws,  &c.  (Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doricft,  sect* 
U.  p.  91 ;  and  sect.  31.  p.  242),  perhaps  declined  like  ywaiicws^ 

The  term  used  by  Sophocles,  if  we  may  believe  Photius,  was  not 
TpaiK^t,  but  'PatKot  (Photius,  p.  480, 15 ;  Dindorf,  Fragment.  Soph.  933 : 
compare  455).   Eustathius  (p.  890)  seems  undecided  between  the  two. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HELLENIC  AGGREGATE,  SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.— GREEKS  NORTH  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon 
the  Greeks  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  we  now 
come  to  describe  separately  the  portions  of  which 
this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they  present  themselves 
at  the  first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  Amphi- 
races  or  subdivisions,  members  of  what  is  called  the  rJ^^ 
Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as  follows : — 

North  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — ^Thessalians, 
Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Achaeans,  Melians,  Mux- 
anes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — ^Dorians, 
lonians,  Boeotians,  Lokrians,  Phocians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  ^/!":^": 
Amphiktyons,  were —  races. 

The  ^tolians  and  Akamanians,  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphy- 
lians,  in  the  central  and  western  portion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  I  do  not  here  name  the  Achaeans  who 
occupied  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  originally  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  and  therefore  participant  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual 
connection  with  it  may  have  been  disused. 
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First  period 
of  Grecian 
history — 
from  776- 
560  B.C. 


Second 
period — 
from  560- 
300  B.C. 


The  Dryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  but  seemingly 
peculiar  subdivision,  who  occupied  some  scattered 
points  on  the  sea-coast — Hermiond  on  the  Argolic 
peninsula ;  Styrus  and  Karystus  in  Euboea ;  the 
island  of  Kythnus,  &c. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
our  historical  discernment  of  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
gate, apart  from  the  illusions  of  legend,  commences 
with  776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number 
of  its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  b.c.  Until  the  year 
560  B.C.,  the  epoch  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
presents  hardly  anything  of  a  collective  character : 
the  movements  of  each  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  We 
notice  in  the  destruction  of  Kirrha  by  the  Am- 
phiktyons,  the  first  memorable  incident  which 
brings  into  play  in  defence  of  the  Delphian 
temple  a  common  Hellenic  feeling  of  which  no 
previous  symptoms  have  appeared. 

But  about  560  b.c,  two  important  changes  are 
seen  to  come  into  operation  which  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  Grecian  history — extricating  it  out  of  its 
former  chaos  of  detail,  and  centralising  its  isolated 
phsenomena: — 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by  Persia,  and  their  struggles 
for  emancipation,  in  which  the  European  Greeks  be- 
came implicated,  first  as  accessories  and  afterwards 
as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the 
large  mass  ot  Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most 
powerful  state  and  acknowledged  chief,  followed 
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by  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  Athens, 
the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime 
power,  and  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
for  the  headship.  These  two  causes,  though  distinct 
in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather 
the  second  grew  out  of  the  first.  For  it  was  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  gave  birth 
to  a  wide-spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the 
leading  Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it  Pan-Hellei\ic, 
since  more  than  half  of  the  Amphiktyonic  consti- 
tuency gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes)  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  East,  and  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under  a 
leader.  The  idea  of  a  leadership  or  hegemony  of 
collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily  vested 
in  some  one  state  for  common  security  against  the 
barbarians,  thus  became  current — ^an  idea  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  Solon,  or  any  one  of  the  same  age. 
Next  came  the  miraculous  development  of  Athens, 
and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta 
which  should  be  the  leader ;  the  larger  portion 
of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the  other,  and 
the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being 
for  the  time  put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down, 
Sparta  acquires  the  undisputed  hegemony^  and 
again  the  anti-barbaric  feeling  manifests  itself, 
though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of  Agesi- 
laus.  But  the  Spartans,  too  incompetent  either 
to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted  position,  are 
overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less 
incompetent,  with  the  single  exception  of  Epamei- 
nondas.  The  death  of  that  single  man  extinguishes 
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the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegemony,  and 
Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  PenelopS  in  the 
Odyssey,  worried  by  the  competition  of  several 
suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong  enough  to  stretch 
the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends'.  Such  a 
manifestation  of  force,  as  well  as  the  tramplmg 
down  of  the  competing  suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for 
any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a  semi-heU 
lenised*  Macedonian,  ''  brought  up  at  Pella,"  and 
making  good  his  encroachments  gradually  from 
the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegemony  of  Greece 
thus  passes  for  ever  out  of  Grecian  hands;  but 
the  conqueror  finds  his  interest  in  rekindling  the 
old  sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  it  had 
first  sprung  up.  He  binds  to  him  the  discordant 
Greeks,  by  the  force  of  their  ancient  and  common 
antipathy  against  the  Great  King,  until  the  desola- 
tion and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at 
Athens  is  avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  Persian 
empire.  And  this  victorious  consummation  of 
Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the  dream  of  Xenophon^ 
and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa— the  hope  of  Jason  of  Pherae — the  exhor- 
tation of  Isocrates^ — the  project  of  Philip  and  the 

'  XenophoD,  Hellen.  vii.  5,  27 ;  Demosthenes,  De  Coron.  c.  7.  p.  231 
— dKkd  Tu  ^p  Sxpiros  Ktu  napa  rovrois  koI  irapa  rots  SKkois  "^EXki^awMpis 
K<ii  rapaxv* 

'  Demosthen.  de  Coron.  c.  21.  p.  247. 

'  Xenophon,  Auabaa.  iii.  2,  25-26. 

^  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12;  Isocrates,  Orat.  ad  Philipp.,  Orat. 
V.  p.  107.  This  discourse  of  Isocrates  is  composed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  Philip  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  united  Greece 
against  the  Persians :  the  Oratio  iv.,  called  Panegyrica,  recommends  a 
combination  of  all  Greeks  for  the  same  purpose,  but  under  the  hege- 
mony of  Athens,  putting  aside  all  intestine  differences :  sec  Orat.  iv. 
p.  45-68. 
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9cfaieveiiient  of  Alexander, — while  it  manifests  the 
irreei«tible  might  of  Hellenic  ideas  and  organisation 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecian  life. 
Hie  citizen-feelings  of  Greece  become  afterwards 
merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to  the  prepon* 
derance  oi  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian 
order,  and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — ^the 
JStolian  mountaineers.  Some  few  individuals  are 
indeed  found,  even  in  the  third  century  b.c,  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confede* 
ration  of  that  century  is  an  honourable  attempt  to 
contend  against  irresistible  circumstances :  but  on 
the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  political  march, 
which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centu- 
ries, is  irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the 
generation  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

TTie  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  important 
the  period  from  Croesus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  between 
the  generation  of  Alexander  (560-300  b.c),  the  theSst" 
phaenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations  ^^tory 
both  foreign  and  inter-political,  admit  of  being  ^J^ 
grouped  together  in  masses,  with  continued  de-  known. 
pendence  on  one  or  a  few  predominant  circum- 
stances :  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of 
historical  epopee,  analogous  to  that  which  Hero- 
dotus  has  constructed  out  of  the  wars  between 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  from  the  legends  of  Id  and 
Eur6pa  down  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.     But  when 
we  are  called  back  to  the  period  between  776  and 
560  B.C.,  the  phaenomena  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge are  not  only  scanty  in  number,  but  exhibit 
few  common  feelings  or  interests,   and   no   ten- 
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dency  towards  any  one  assignable  purpose.  To 
impart  interest  to  this  first  period  ^  so  obscure  and 
unpromising,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it 
in  its  relation  with  the  second ;  partly  as  a  prepa.* 
Extra-Peio-  ratiou,  partly  as  a  contrast.    Of  the  extra-Pelo- 

ponnesian  *  ./ 

Greeks  pouncsian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during  these 
Attica)^  two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  but  it 
not^known   ^jjj  j^^  possiWe  to  fumish  some  information  re- 

firet°^od  sp^c'^^g  t^^  early  condition  and  struggles  of  the 
great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respect- 
ing the  rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first 
place  in  the  comparative  scale  of  Grecian  powers. 
Athens  becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the  legisla- 
tion of  Draco  and  the  attempt  of  Kyl6n  (620  b.c.) 
to  make  himself  despot ;  and  we  gather  some  facts 
concerning  the  Ionic  cities  in  Euboea  and  Asia 
Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  prosperity, 
prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.  In 
this  way  we  shall  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of 
the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens, — of  the  short- 
lived and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks — and  of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes 
which  tended  to  bring  about  increased  Hellenic  in- 
tercommunication— as  contrasted  with  the  enlarged 
range  of  ambition,  the  grand  Pan-Hellenic  ideas, 
the  systematised  party-antipathies,  and  the  inten- 
sified action  both  abroad  and  at  home,  which  grew 
out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  mani- 
festations which  will  require  special  notice  during 
this  first  period  of  Grecian  history : — 1.  The  great 
multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by  individual 
cities,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  several 
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colonies ;  2.  The  number  of  despots  who  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  the  various  Grecian  cities ;  3^  The 
lyric  poetry ;  4.  The  rudiments  of  that  which  after** 
wards  ripened  into  moral  philosophy,  as  manifested 
in  gnomes  or  aphorisms— or  the  age  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men. 

.But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest 
proceedings  (unfortunately  too  few)  of  the  Dorians 
and  lonians  during  the  historical  period>  together 
with  the  other  matters  just  alluded  to,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of 
those  other  Grecian  states  respecting  which  we 
have  no  information  during  these][first  two  centu-* 
ries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less 
important  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  they  will  be  called  into 
action.  We  begin  by  the  territory  north  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  different  races  who  dwelt  between  this  General 

sketch  of 

celebrated  pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius.  them.— 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  important  were  the  noi^of 
Thessalians.     Sometimes  indeed  the  whole  of  this  ^^^ 
area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly,  and  nomi- 
nally, though  not  always  really,  the  power  of  the 
Thessalians  extended  over  the  whole.     We  know 
that  the  Trachinian  Herakleia,  founded  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponne^ 
sian  war  close  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  wa» 
planted  upon  the   territory  of  the  Thessalians  ^ 
But  there  were  also  within  these  limits  other  races, 
inferior  and  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  93.  Ot  Oca-caXoi  cv  dvvofui  6t^€s  r»y  ravrjf  x^iMf, 
cat  hv  cVc  r^  y^  efcrifero  (Herakleia),  &c. 
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to  be  of  more  ancient  date,  and  certainly  not  less 
genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  name.  The 
Peniisebi^  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  t^- 
ritory  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Peneius 
and  Mount  Olympus ;  the  Magnates*  dwelt  along 
the  eastern  coast,  between  Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  one  side  and  the  ^gean  on  the  other,  compri- 
sing the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  as  far  as  I61kos ;  the  Achaeans 
occupied  the  territory  called  Phthi6tis,  extending 
from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasae  on  the  east^,  along  the  mountain  chain 
of  Othrys  with  its  lateral  projections  northerly 
into  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  southerly  even  to 
its  junction  with  CEta;  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  between  Achsea  Phthi6tis  and  Ther- 
mopylae, including  both  Trachin  and  Herakleia: 
westward  of  Achaea  Phthidtis,  the  lofty  region 
of  Pindus  or  Tymphrdstus,  with  its  declivities 
both  westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  by  the 
Dolopes. 
Thcssaiitns  AH  thesc  fivc  trfbes  or  subdivisions — ^Perrhae- 
dependents.  bians,Magndtes,  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  Malians,  and 
Dolopes — together  with  certain  Epirotic  and  Mace- 

1  Herodot.  vii.  173 ;  Strabo,  iz.  p.  440-^441.  Herodotus  notices  the 
pass  over  the  chain  of  Olympus  or  the  Cambunian  mountains  by  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  passed  out  of  Macedonia  into  PerrhKbia :  see  the 
description  of  the  pass  and  the  neighbouring  country  in  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece^  ch*  zzviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  338-348 ;  compare  livy^ 
xlii.  53. 

'  Scylax,  Periplus^  c.  66;  Herodot.  vii.  183-188. 

'  ScylaXf  Peripl.  c.  64 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  433-434.  Sophocles  included 
the  territory  of  Trachin  in  the  limits  of  Phthidtis  (Strabo,  I.  c).  He* 
rodotus  considers  Phthidtis  as  terminating  a  little  north  of  the  nver 
Spercheius  <vii.  198). 
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doniaa  tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pin- 
dus  and  Olympus,  were  in  a  state  of  irregular  de* 
pendence  upon  the  Thessalians,  who  occupied  the 
central  plain  or  basin  drained  by  the  Peneius,  which 
receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from  Pindus, 
and  from  Othrys :  the  country  was  supposed  by  its 
inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake  until  Poseid6n 
qut  open  the  defile  of  Tempd,  through  which  the 
Peneius  finds  an  efflux.  In  travelling  northward 
from  Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of  this  fer- 
tile region — the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously 
productive  which  Hellas  presents — ^is  strikingly 
marked  by  the  steep  rock  and  ancient  fortress  of 
Thaumaki^  from  whence  tiie  traveller,  passing  over 
the  mountains  of  Achaea  Phthidtis  and  Othrys, 
sees  before  him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which 
reach  northward  across  Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A 
narrow  strip  of  coast — ^in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasse,  between  the  Magnates  and  the  Achseans, 
and  containing  the  towns  of  Amphana^um  and  Pa- 
gasae^ — ^belonged  to  this  proper  territory  of  Thes- 

'  See  the  description  of  Thanmaki  in  Livy,  xzxii.  4,  and  in  Dr.  Hol- 
land's TraveUb  ch.  xrii.  toL  ii.  p.  112 — now  Thomoko. 

'  Scylaz*  Peripl.  c.  65.  Heaychioa  (▼•  Uayairirfft  *Jiw6kKm»)  teem^ 
to  reckon  Pagass  as  Achaean« 

About  the  towns  in  Thessaly  and  their  yarions  positions^  see  Man« 
nert,  Geograph.  der  Gr.  and  Romer,  Put  viL  book  iii.  ch.  8  and  9* 

There  was  an  ancient  religious  ceremony,  celebrated  by  the  Del- 
phians  every  ninth  year  (Ennaetdris) :  a  procession  was  sent  from 
IMphi  to  the  pass  of  Temp^,  consisting  of  well-bom  youths  under  an 
arcbi-thedr*  who  represented  the  proceeding  ascribed  by  an  old  legend 
to  Apollo ;  that  god  was  believed  to  have  gone  thither  to  receive  expia- 
tion after  the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Pytfao :  at  least  this  was  one 
among  several  discrepant  legends.  The  chief  youth  plucked  and 
brought  back  a  branch  from  the  sacred  laurel  at  Temp6,  as  a  token  that 
he  had  ftilfilled  his  mission :  he  returned  by  "  the  sacred  road^"  and 
broke  his  fast  at  a  place  called  Aiiirvihs  near  Larissa.    A  solemn  fes- 
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saly ,  but  its  great  expansion  was  inland :  within  it 
were  situated  the  cities  of  Pherse,  Pharsalus,  Sko- 
tussa,  Larissa,  Krann6n,  Atrax,  Pharkad6n,  Trikka, 
Metropolis,  Pelinna,  &c.  The  abundance  of  com 
and  cattle  from  the  neighbouring  plains  sustained 
in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and  above  all 
a  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners 
bore  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  heroic  times : 
they  were  violent  in  their  behaviour,  eager  in  armed 
feud,  but  unaccustomed  to  poKtical  discussion  or 
compromise ;  faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the 
same  time  generous  in  their  hospitalities,  and  much 
given  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table  \  They  bred 
the  finest  horses  in  Greece,  and  were  distinguished 
for  their  excellence  as  cavalry ;  but  their  infantry 
is  little  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem 
to  have  possessed  that  breed   of  free   and  tole-. 

tival,  frequented  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  surrounding 
regions^  was  celebrated  on  this  occasion  at  Temp6,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
Tempeit^  (AnXovyt  Tc^ire/r^  in  the  iEolic  dialect  of  Thessaly :  see 
Inscript.  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  No.  1767)*  The  procession  was  accom- 
panied by  a  flute-player. 

See  Plutarch^  Qusest.  Grsec.  ch.  xi.  p.  292 ;  De  Music4,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  1136 ;  .£Iian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Aeannds. 

It  is  important  to  notice  these  religious  processions  as  establishing 
intercourse  and  sympathies  between  the  distant  members  of  Hellas  : 
but  the  inferences  which  O.  Miiller  (Dorians,  B.  ii.  1.  p.  222)  would 
build  upon  them,  as  to  the  original  seat  of  the  Dorians  and  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

^  Plato,  Krito,  c.  15.  p.  63.  cxcZ  yiip  d^  irX€i<rn7  dra^  icai  OKokaa-ia 
(compare  the  beginning  of  the  Mendn) — a  remark  the  more  striking 
since  he  had  just  before  described  the  Boeotian  Thebes  as  a  well-regu- 
lated city,  though  both  Diksearchus  and  Polybius  represent  it  in  their 
times  as  so  much  the  contrary. 

See  also  Demoethen.  Olynth.  i.  c.  9-  p<  16,  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  29. 
p.  657 ;  Schol.  Eurip.  Fhceniss.  1466 ;  Theopomp.  Fragment.  54-178, 
ed.  Didot;  Aristophanes,  Plut.  521. 

The  march  of  political  affairs  in  Thessaly  is  understood  from  Xenoph. 
Helten.  vi«  1 :  compare  Anabas.  i.  1, 10,  and  Thucyd.  iv.  78. 
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rably  equal  citizens,  each  master  of  his  own  arms, 
out  of  whom  the  ranks  of  hopiites  were  constituted 
— ^the  warlike  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadse  at  La- 
rissa,  or  the  Skopadse  at  Krannon,  despising  every- 
thing but  equestrian  service  for  themselves,  fur- 
nished from  their  extensive  herds  on  the  plain  horses 
for  the  poorer  soldiers.  These  Thessalian  cities 
exhibit  the  extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  occa- 
sionally trampled  down  by  some  one  man  of  great 
vigour,  but  little  tempered  by  that  sense  of  political 
communion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which 
was  found  among  the  better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both 
in  Athens  and  Sparta,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  each  other,  this  feeling  will  be  found,  if  not 
indeed  constantly  predominant,  yet  constantly  pre- 
sent and  operative ;  both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast 
with  Larissa  or  Pherae  not  unlike  that  between  Rome 
and  Capua — ^the  former,  with  her  endless  civil  feuds  TJewfJian 

*  1        1  •  I       •  character. 

constitutionally  conducted,  admitting  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  parties  against  a  common  foe ;  the  latter 
with  her  abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oli- 
garchy, and  impelled  according  to  the  feuds  of  her 
great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii,  and  Jubellii^ 
The  Tbessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and 
capacity  as  much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hel- 
lenic ;  at  least  they  form  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in  after- 
times  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  so  as  to  constitute  the  cele- 
brated heavy-armed  phalanx,  were  originally  (even 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  distinguished  chiefly  for 

^  See  Cicero,  Orat.  in  Pison.  c.  1 1 ;  De  Leg.  Agrar.  coDt.  Rnllam^ 
c.  34-35. 
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tbe  excellence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the  ThessaliaDsi; 
while  the  broad-brimmed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short 
spreading  mantle  or  chlamys,  were  common  to  both. 
We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally 
immigrants  from  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  con- 
querors of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  i£olis,  and  which 
they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi*.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  great  Thessalian  families — 
such  as  the  Alenadse  of  Larissa,  descendants  from 
H^raklds,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Lacedaemonian  kings^ — would  have  admitted 
this  Thesprotian  origin ;  nor  does  it  coincide  with 
the  tenor  of  those  legends  which  make  the  eponym, 
Thessalus,  son  of  H&raklte.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Thessalians  was 
Hellenic,  a  variety  of  the  iEolic  dialect^ ;  the  same 
(so  far  as  we  can  make  out)  as  that  of  the  people 
whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the  country 
at  their  first  conquest.  If  then  it  be  true,  that  at 
some  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  au* 
thentic  history,  a  body  of  Thesprotian.  warriors 
crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  established  them- 
selves as  conquerors  in  Thessaly,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous, 
and  to  have  gradually  dropt  their  primitive  Ian* 


^  Compare  tibe  Thesaalum  cavalry  as  described  by  Polybias,  iv.  B, 
with  the  Macedonian  as  described  by  Thucydides,  ii.  100. 

«  Herodot.  vii.  176 ;  Thucyd.  i.  12. 

'  Pindar^  Pyth.  x.  init.  with  the  Scholia,  and  the  valuable  comment 
of  Boeckh,  in  reference  to  the  AleaadsB ;  Schneider  ad  Aristot  Pol  it.  v. 
5,  9  ;  and  the  Essay  of  Buttraann,  Von  dem  Geschlecht  der  Aleuaden, 
art.  ixii.  vol.  ii.  p.  254,  of  the  collection  called  "  Mythologns.' 

*  Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  i£olic&,  c.  1.2. 
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guage.  In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Thessaly^  such  as  we  find  it  during  the 
historical  period,  favours  the  supposition  of  an  ori- 
ginal mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered.  For 
it  seems  that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians 
and  their  dependents  a  triple  gradation,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  Laconia:  first,  a  class  of 
rich  proprietors  distributed  throughout  the  principal 
cities,  possessing  most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting 
separate  oligarchies  loosely  hanging  together* ; 
next,  the  subject  Achaeans,  Magnates,  Perrhaebi, 
differing  from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in  this  point, 
that  they  retained  their  ancient  tribe-name  and 
separate  Amphiktyonic  franchise ;  thirdly,  a  class 
of  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding 
to  the  Laconian  Helots,  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
wealthy  oligarchs  and  paid  over  a  proportion  of  its 
produce,  furnished  the  retainers  by  which  these 
great  families  were  surrounded  and  in  part  their 
followers  in  the  cavalry  service,  and  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  villenage, — ^yet  with  the  important  reserve 
that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country^, 
that  they  had  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and 

*  See  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3  5  Thucyd.  ii.  99-100. 

'  The  words  ascribed  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  11)  to  Jason  of 
Pherae,  as  well  as  to  Theocritus  (xvi.  34),  attest  the  numbers  and  vigour  of 
the  Thessalian  Penestae,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  Aleuadse  and  Sko- 
pad».  Both  these  families  acquired  celebrity  from  the  verses  of  Simo- 
nides :  he  was  patronised  and  his  muse  invoked  by  both  of  them ;  see 
^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  1;  Ovid,  Ibis,  512  ;  Quintilian,  xi.  2,  15.  Pindar 
also  boasts  of  his  friendship  with  Thorax  the  Aleuad  (Pyth.  x.  99). 

The  Thessalian  dvdpmrodurral  alluded  to  in  Aristophanes  (Plutus,  521) 
must  have  sold  men  out  of  the  country  for  slaves — either  refractory 
Peuestse,  or  Perrhtebian,  Magnetic,  and  Acheean  freemen,  seized  by 
violence :  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in  jesting  on  the  vo- 
racity of  the  Pharsalians,  exclaims,  ap.  Athente.  x.  p.  418— 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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that  they  maintained  among  one  another  the  rela- 
Condition  tions  of  family  and  village.  This  last-mentioned 
puiationof  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly  called  the  Penestse,  is 
a  ^i/""  assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of 
Penest^^  Laconia,  and  in  both  cases  the  danger  attending  such 
a  social  arrangement  is  noticed  by  Plato  and  Ari«- 
stotle ;  for  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penestss  had 
their  own  common  language  and  mutual  sympa- 
thies, a  separate  residence,  arms,  and  courage ;  to 
a  certain  extent,  also,  they  possessed  the  means  of 
acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  Penestae  were  richer  than  their  masters'.  So 
many  means  of  action,  combined  with  a  degraded 
social  position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt  and  in* 
cessant  apprehensions.  As  a  general  rule^  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for 
the  benefit  of  proprietors  in  the  cities,  prevailed 
throughout  most  parts  of  Greece :  the  rich  men  of 
Thebes,  Argos,  Athens  or  Elis,  must  have  derived 
their  incomes  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  seems 
that  there  was  often  in  other  places  a  larger  inter*^ 
mixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also  that  the 
number,  fellow-feeling,  and  courage  of  the  degraded 
village  population  was  nowhere  so  great  as  in 

Pagasse  was  celebrated  as  a  place  of  export  for  slaves  (Hennippns  ap. 
Athens,  i.  49). 

Men6n  of  Pharsalus  assisted  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis  with 
200,  or  300,  "  Penestae  on  horseback,  of  his  own"— (Iln^Watj'  lilotf) 
Demosthen.  ntpl  2vyra$,  c.  9*  p.  173,  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  51.  p.  687* 

*  Archemachus  ap.  Athenge.  vi.  p.  264 ;  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  777  i 
Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3.  vii.  9,  9;  Dionjrs.  Halic.  A.  R.  ii.  84. 

Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  insist  on  the  extreme  danger  of  having  na* 
nierous  slaves,  fellow-conntrymen  and  of  one  language^-(oft^^X<M, 
6fji6<f)wvoi,  narpidatai  dXX^Xwv). 
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Thessaly  and  Laconia.  Now  the  origin  of  the 
Penestee  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of 
the  territory  by  the  Thesprotians,  as  that  of  the 
Helots  in  Laconia  is  traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest. 
The  victors  in  both  countries  are  said  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  the  vanquished  popu* 
lation^  whereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and  tillers 
of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  but  were 
at  the  same  time  protected  in  their  holdings,  con- 
stituted subjects  of  the  state,  and  secured  against 
being  sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  Thessalian 
cities,  though  inhabited  in  common  by  Thessalian 
proprietors  and  their  Penestae,  the  quarters  assigned 
to  each  were  to  a  great  degree  separated:  what 
was  called  the  Free  Agora  could  not  be  trodden  by 
any  Penest  except  when  specially  summoned'. 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  whothe 
Thessaly  by  the  Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  pre-  were^*^ 
dial  villenage,  we  find  differently  stated.     Accord-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ing  to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrheebians  and 
Magnates ;  according  to  others,  Pelasgians ;  while 
Archemachus  alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians 
of  the  territory  of  Arn6* — some  emigrating  to  escape 
the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting  the 
condition  of  serfs.     But  the  conquest,  assuming  it 

^  Arifttot.  Polit.  vii.  11,  2« 

'  Theopompus  and  Arcbemacbof  &p.  Athense.  vi.  p«  264^266  s  oom- 
pire  Thucyd.  ii.  12 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v/A/dvt; — the  converse  of  this  story 
in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  401-4]  1,  of  the  Thessalian  ArnS  being  settled  from 
Bosotia.  That  the  villeins  or  Penestse  were  completely  distinct  from  the 
circumjacent  dependents-— Achseans,  Magnetes,  Perrbeebians,  we  see 
by  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  3.  They  bad  their  eponymous  hero  Peneste8> 
whose  descent  was  traced  to  Tbessalus  son  of  HSrakl^s ;  they  were  thus 
cmiMeted  with  the  mythical  father  of  the  nation  (Schol.  Aristopb. 
Vesp.  1271). 

2b2 
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as  a  fact,  occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allovr  of 
our  makiug  out  either  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  it. 
The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  KrSstdn 
are  affirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  those  who  quitted  Thessaly  to  escape^  the  in- 
vading Thesprotians :  others  again  held  that  the 
Boeotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habi- 
tations on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse  near  the  Achseans  of 
Phthi6tis,  precipitated  themselves  on  Orchomenus 
and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling  the  Minyaa 
and  the  Pelasgians. 
Quadruple        Passing  ovcr  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and 

diyision  of  n    >  i  x-i'^«ia»  /»j 

Thessaly.  Confining  ourselves  to  histoncal  time,  we  find  an 
established  quadruple  division  of  Thessaly,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas,  the 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuadae, 
— ^Thessali6tis,  Pelasgi6tis,  Histiaedtis,  Phthi6tis*. 
In  Phthi&tis  were  comprehended  the  Achaeans, 
whose  chief  towns  were  Melitaea,  Itonus,  Thebae 
Phthidtides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremastd  and  Pteleon, 
on  or  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  : 
Histi8e6tis,  to  the  north  of  the  Peneius,  comprised 
the  Perrhaebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 

'  Herodot.  i.  57 :  compare  vii.  176. 

'  Hellanikus,  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot ;  Harpocration,  v.  Terpapxia :  the 
quadruple  division  was  older  than  Hekatseus  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpdvvmv), 

Hekateeus  connected  the  Perrhsebians  with  the  genealogy  of  iEoIus 
through  Tyrd  the  daughter  of  Salmdneus:  they  passed  as  AtdkfU 
(Hekatseus,  Frag.  334,  ed.  Didot ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  <^avpa  and  Tojnmi), 

The  territory  of  the  city  of  Histisea  (in  the  north  part  of  the  island 
of  Euboea)  was  also  called  Histisedtis.  The  double  occurrence  of  this 
name  (no  uncommon  thing  in  ancient  Greece)  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  statement,  that  the  Perrhsebi  had  subdued  the  northern  parts  of 
Euboea,  and  carried  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  Euboean  Histisea  captive 
into  the  north-west  of  Thessaly  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  437#  x.  p.  44C). 
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situation )  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance ;  they 
occupied  the  passes  of  Olympus  ^  and  are  sometimes 
considered  as  extending  westward  across  Pindus ; 
while  Pelasgidtis  included  the  Magnates,  together 
with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  border- 
ing on  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa* :  Thes- 
salidtis  comprised  the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Peneius.  This  was 
the  political  classification  of  the  Thessalian  power, 
framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were 
maintained  in  harmonious  action  by  favourable 
circumstances  or  by  some  energetic  individual 
ascendency ;  for  their  union  was  in  general  inter- 
rupted and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities 
standing  aloof  while  the  rest  went  to  war^.  Though 
a  certain  political  junction,  and  obligations  of  some 
kind  towards  a  common  authority,  were  recognised 
in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  Tagus'*  was  nomi- 
nated to  enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  disputes  of  the  cities  among  them* 
selves  prevented  the  choice  of  a  Tagus,  or  drove 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little 
more  than  nominal.  Larissa,  Pharsalus^,  and  Pherae 
— each  with  its  cluster  of  dependent  towns  as  ad- 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  iv.  1 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  440. 
'  Strabo,  ix.  p,  443. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Thucyd.  ii.  22. 

*  The  Inscription  No.  1770  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscript.  contains  a 
letter  of  tlie  Roman  consal,  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  addressed  to 
the  city  of  Kyretiae  (north  of  Atrax  in  Perrhaebia).  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed, Kvp€Ti€<op  Tois  Toyois  KOI  T^  TT^Kci — the  title  of  Tagi  seems  thus 
to  have  been  given  to  the  magistrates  of  separate  Thessalian  cities.  The 
Inscriptions  of  Thaumaki  (No.  1773-1774)  have  the  title  apxovT€s,  not 
rayoi.     The  title  rayhs  was  peculiar  to  Thessaly  (Pollux,  i.  128). 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  1,  9  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  82 ;  Thucyd.  i.  3.  Herod, 
vii.  6  calls  the  Aleuadse  Q€a'<rakii]s  ^(nXrjes, 
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juncts — seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in 
SJX^^^  strength,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that 
dcra^of  not  only  was  the  supremacy  over  common  depend- 
aaiian  ents  relaxed^  but  even  the  means  of  repeUing  in- 
vaders greatly  enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the 
Perrhaebians,  Magnates,  Achaeans,  and  Malians, 
might  under  these  circumstances  be  often  loose  and 
easy.  But  the  condition  of  the  Penest8&«~who 
occupied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgi6tis  and  Thessali6tiB, 
and  from  whom  the  Aleuadee  and  Skopadsa  derived 
their  exuberance  of  landed  produce — was  noway 
mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions  ;  nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in 
which  the  discontent  of  this  subject  class  was  em- 
ployed by  members  of  the  native  oligarchy  ^  or 
even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  politicsd  revolutions. 

**  When  Thessaly  is  under  her  Tagus,  all  the 
neighbouring  people  pay  tribute  to  her ;  she  can 
send  into  the  field  6000  cavalry  and  10,000 
hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry*,*'  observed  Jason, 
despot  of  Pherae,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  en- 
deavouring; to  prevail  on  the  latter  to  second  his 
pretensions  to  that  dignity.  The  impost  due  from 
the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then 

>  XenophoD«  Memorab*  i.  3, 24 ;  Hellexuc.  ii.  3»  37*  The  loot  of  th« 
comedy  called  U6Kus  of  Eupolie  (see  Meincke^  Fragm.  Comicor  Gnte* 
p.  613)  probably  prevents  us  from  understanding  the  sarcasm  of  Ari« 
stophanes  (Vesp.  1 263)  about  the  irapovrpccr/Scui  of  Amynias  among  the 
PenestK  of  Pharsalus ;  but  the  incident  there  alluded  to  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  Kritias^  touched  upon  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  I,  ^12« 
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realised  with  arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at 
the  harbours  of  the  Pagassean  gulf',  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced  with 
stnctness;  but  the  observation  shows  that  while 
unanimous  Thessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  periods 
of  unanimity  were  only  occasional  ^  Among  the 
nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  fulness  of 
Thessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Great 
Perrhsebi,  Magnetes,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis,  ¥^^aif, 
but  also  the  Malians  and  Dolopes,  and  various  ^^Tof  ^ 
tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  westward  of  unanimity. 
Pindus^.  We  may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except 
the  Malians)  javelin«men  or  light-armed  troops, 
not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full  panoply ;  a  fact 
which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
a  lower  civilization :  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  pe« 
culiar  close-fitting  mode  of  dress,  probably  suited 
to  movements  in  a  mountainous  country^.  There 
was  even  a  time  when  the  Thessalian  power 
threatened  to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylae, 
subjugating  the  Phocians,  Dorians,  and  Lokrians. 
So  much  were  the  Phocians  alarmed  at  this  danger, 
that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defending  it 
against  Thessalian  invaders  :  the  latter  are  reported 

I  Demoathen.  Olyntb.  i.  c.  3.  p.  15«  ii.  c.  5.  p.  21.  The  orator  had 
oc<!asion  fo  denounce  Philip  as  having  got  possession  of  the  public  au- 
thority of  the  Thessalian  confederation,  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by 
force,  and  we  thus  hear  of  the  Xi/icVrr  and  the  ayopai  which  formed  the 
revenue  of  the  confederacy. 

'  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vi.  1,  7)  numbers  the  Mapaicoi  among  these  tri* 
butanes  along  with  the  Dolopes :  the  Maraces  are  named  by  Pliny 
(H.  M.  iv.  3)  also  along  with  the  Dolopes,  but  we  do  not  know  where 
they  dwelt. 

'  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vL  1,  9^  Piadar^  Pyth.  tv.^0. 
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all  Amphi- 

ktyonic 

races. 


to  have  penetrated  more  than  once  into  the  Phocian 
valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats '• 
At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened »  we 
find  no  information ;  hut  it  must  have  been  con* 
siderabiy  earlier  than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  since 
the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  Pbocians  was  fomid  by  Leonidas 
in* a  state  of  ruin.  But  the  Pbocians,  though  they 
no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  this  wall, 
had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians : 
the  reciprocal  bitterness  of  hatred  between  these 
two  nations  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  palpably 
in  connection  with  the  Persian  invasion.  On  the 
whole  the  resistance  of  the  Pbocians  was  successful, 
for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never  reached 
southward  of  the  pass^. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient 
races, — Perrhaebi,  Magnates,  Achaeans,  Malians, 
Dolopes, — though  tributaries  of  the  Thessalians, 
still  retained  their  Amphiktyonic  franchise,  and 
were  considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes :  all  except 
the  Malians  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 
We  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  speak  much  of 
them  in  the  course  of  this  history :  they  are  found 
siding  with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his 
attack  of  Greece,  and  almost  indifferent  in  the 
struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That  the 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  though  we  trace  no  historical 


>  Herodot.  vii.  176,  viii.  27-28. 

'  The  story  of  iovadlng  Thessalians  at  Kerdssus  near  Leuktra  in 
Boeotia  (Pauaan.  ix.  13,  1)  is  not  at  all  probable. 
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evidence  to  authenticate  it.  Achaea  Phthidtis  is 
the  seat  of  Hell6n,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, 
— of  the  primitive  Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a 
town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some  breadth, — 
and  of  the  great  national  hero  Achilles.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the  Peloponnesian  Do- 
rians'. We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical 
kindred,  the  date  and  circumstances  of  which  are 
given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form,  but  which 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — that 
of  the  Magnates  on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  two 
divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnates,  or  Magnesia  on 
Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maean- 
der.  It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  Asutic 
towns  were  founded  by  migrations  of  the  TTiessa-  **" 
lian  Magnates,  a  body  of  whom  became  consecrated 
to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under 
his  directions.  According  to  one  story  these  emi- 
grants were  warriors  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Troy;  according  to  another,  they  sought  fresh 
seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly.  There  was  a  third  story,  according 
to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnates  themselves  were 
represented  as  colonists*  from  Delphi.  One  can 
elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends ; 
but  we  may  readily  believe  in  the  connection  of 
race  between  the  Thessalian  and  the  Asiatic  Mag- 

>  One  story  was,  that  these  Achseans  of  Phthia  went  into  Pelopon- 
nesus with  Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  365). 
'  Aristoteles  ap.  Athense.  iv.  p.  173 ;  Conon,  Nairat.  29 ;  Strabo, 

xiv.  p.  647. 

Hoeckh  (Krcta,  b.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  attempts  (unsuccessfully,  in  my 
judgement)  to  reduce  these  stories  into  the  form  of  substantial  history. 
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nStes,  as  well  as  in  the  reverential  dependence  of 
both,  manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Of  the  Magnates  in  Crete,  no- 
ticed by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his  time,  we  can* 
not  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 
3J?.  Of  the  Malians,  Thucydides  notices  three  tribes 

Mallans.  '  ^ 

{yew)  as  existing  in  his  time ;  there  were  the  Pa- 
ralii,  the  Hier£s  (Priests),  and  the  Trachinii,  or 
men  of  Trachin  *:  it  is  possible  that  the  second  of 
the  two  may  have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred 
spot  on  which  the  Amphiktyonic  meetings  were 
held.  The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy- 
armed  infantry  among  the  Malians,  indicates  that 
we  are  stepping  from  Thessalian  to  more  southerly 
Hellenic  habits :  the  Malians  recognised  every  man 
as  a  qualified  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was 
serving,  in  the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply*.  Yet  the 

^  Thacyd.  iii.  92.  The  distinction  made  by  Skylax  (c.  61)  and  Dio* 
doruB  (xviii.  11)  between  MrjkUis  and  MaXtecf — the  latter  adjoining  the 
former  on  the  north^appetra  inadmiisible>  though  Letrone  •till  de** 
fends  it  (P^riple  de  Marcien  d'H^racl^,  &c.,  Paris,  1839«  p.  212). 

Instead  of  hiakuis,  we  ought  to  read  Aafuds,  as  O.  Miiller  observes 
(Dorians,  i.  6.  p.  48). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Important  town  of  Lamia  (the  modem 
Zeitan)  is  not  noticed  either  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon ; 
Skytax  is  the  first  who  mentions  it.  The  route  of  Xerxes  towards  Ther* 
mopylsB  lay  along  the  coast  fVom  A1o8« 

The  Lamieifl  (assuming  that  to  be  the  correct  reading)  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  to  the  town  of  Echinus ;  in  which  position  Dr.  Cramer  plaoes 
the  MfiKm$  UopclXtoi'^an  error,  I  think  (Geography  of  Greece,  vol«  i. 
p.  436). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Lamia  first  acquired  importance  during  the 
course  of  those  events  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
the  Lacediemonians,  in  defence  of  Herakleia,  attacked  the  Adbfsans  of 
Phthi6tis,  and  even  expelled  the  CEtseans  for  a  time  from  their  seats 
(see  Thucyd«  viil.  3 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  38). 

*  Aristot.  Polit  iv.  10. 10. 
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panoply  was  probably  not  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
mountainous  regions  by  which  they  were  sur« 
rounded ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  region  of  CEta  had  so  harassed  and  over* 
whelmed  tiiem  in  war^  that  they  were  forced  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Hera- 
kleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result  of  their  urgent 
application.  Of  these  mountaineers,  described  un-  The  (Etiei. 
der  the  general  name  of  CEtaeans,  the  principal  ^nianes. 
were  the  ^nianes  (or  EniSnes,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by  Herodotus), 
— an  ancient  Hellenic^  Amphiktyonio  race,  who 
are  said  to  have  passed  through  several  successive 
migrations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  who  in  the 
historical  times  had  their  settlement  and  their  chief 
town  Hypata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius, 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  CEta, — ^but 
other  tribes  were  probably  also  included  in  it,  such 
as  those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Bomians  and  Kallians, 
whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to  the 
Maliac  Oulf .  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  under* 
stand  the  name,  as  comprehending  all  the  predatory 
tribes  along  this  extensive  mountain  range,  when 
we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  CEteeans 
both  to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Do- 
rians on  the  south :  but  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  name  CEtaeans  seems  to  designate  ex- 
pressly the  iEnianes,  especially  when  they  are  men- 
tioned as  exercising  the  Amphiktyonio  franchise^. 

>  Plutarch,  Qunation.  Qnec.  p.  294. 

'  Thucyd.  iii.  92-07 1  viii*  3.    Xenoph.  Hellen,  i,  2, 18 ;  in  another 
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The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  ex* 
posure  of  the  southerly  declivities  of  Othrys* — espe- 
cially the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  through  which 
river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and  which  annually 
gives  fortha  fertilisinginundation — ^present  amarked 
contrast  with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses 
of  Mount  CEta,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass 
Lokrians,  of  Thermopylae.  Southward  of  the  pass,  the  Lo* 
Doxians.'  kriaus,  Phociaus,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The 
coast  opposite  to  the  western  side  of  Euboea,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the 
Boeotian  frontier  at  AnthSd6n,  was  possessed  by  the 
Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier  town,  AlpSni, 
was  conterminous  with  the  Malians.  There  was, 
however,  one  narrow  strip  of  Phocis — ^the  town  of 
Daphnus,  in  which  the  Phocians  also  touched  the 
Euboean  sea — ^which  broke  this  continuity  and  di- 
vided the  Lokrians  into  two  sections, — Lokrians 
of  Mount  KnSmis,  or  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and 
Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian  Lokrians.  The 
mountain  called  KnSmis^  running  southward  par- 
allel to  the  coast  from  the  end  of  CEta,  divided  the 
former  section  from  the  inland  Phocians  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus  :  farther  southward^ 
joining  continuously  with  Mount  Pt6on  by  means 

passage  Xeaophon  expressly  distinguishes  the  CEtsei  and  the  ^niaoes 
(Heilen.  iii.  5,  6).  Diodor.  xiv.  38.  .^schines,  De  Fab.  Leg.  c.  44. 
p.  290. 

^  About  the  fertility  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  this  valley,  see  Dr.  Hol- 
land's Travels,  ch.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  and  Forchhammer  (Hellenika, 
Griechenland,  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin,  1837)  •  I  do  not  concur  with 
the  latter  in  his  attempts  to  resolve  the  mythes  of  Hdrakl^,  Achilles, 
and  others  into  physical  phenomena;  but  his  descriptions  of  local 
scenery  and  attributes  are  most  vivid  and  masterly. 
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of  an  intervening  mountain  which  is  now  called 
Chlomo,  it  separated  the  Lokrians  of  Opus  from  the 
territories  of  Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Anth6d6n, 
the  north-eastern  portions  of  Boeotia.  Besides 
these  two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was 
also  a  third,  completely  separate,  and  said  to  have 
been  colonised  out  from  Opus, — ^the  Lokrians  sur- 
named  Ozolae, — ^who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side 
of  Phocis,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf ;  from  Amphissa — which  overhung  the 
plain  of  Krissa,  and  stood  within  seven  miles  of  Del- 
phi— to  Naupaktus,  near  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Gulf:  the  latter  town  was  taken  from  these  Lokrians 
by  the  Athenians  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Opus  prided  itself  on  being  the  mother-city 
of  the  Lokrian  name,  and  the  legends  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  found  a  home  there  as  well  as  in  Phthi- 
6tis :  Alpeni,  Niksea,  Thronium,  and  Skarpheia 
were  towns,  ancient  but  unimportant,  of  the  Epi- 
knemidian  Lokrians ;  but  the  whole  length  of  this 
Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  ferti-^ 
lity,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  observers  \ 
The  Phocians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  The  Pho. 

cians. 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  425 ;  Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  p.  11-12.  Kynua  it 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  harbour  of  Opus,  but  it  was  a  city  of  itself 
as  old  as  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and  of  some  moment  in  the  later  wars 
of  Greece,  when  military  position  came  to  be  more  valued  than  legendary 
celebrity  (Livy,  xxviii.  6 ;  Pausan.  x.  1, 1 ;  Skylax,  c.  61-62) ;  the  latter 
counts  Thronium  and  Kndmis  or  Kn^mides  as  being  Phocian,  not  Lo* 
krian ;  which  they  were  for  a  short  time  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
Phocians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sacred  War,  though  not  permanently 
(i£schin.  Fals.  Legat.  c.  42.  p.  46).  This  serves  as  one  presumption 
about  the  age  of  the  Periplus  of  Skylax  (see  the  notes  of  Klausen  ad 
Skyl.  p.  269)  •  These  Lokrian  towns  lay  along  the  important  road 
from  Thermopyle  to  Elateia  and  Boeotia  (Pausan.  vii.  15,  2 ;  Livy, 
xxxiii.  3). 
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little  territories  called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Malians, — on  the  north- 
east, east,  and  south-west  by  the  different  branches 
of  Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Boso^ 
tians.  They  touched  the  Euboean  sea  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  at  Daphnus^  the  point  where  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia ;  their 
territory  also  comprised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and 
bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  its  southerly  ter* 
mination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called  Kir- 
phis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between 
the  two  bays  of  Antikyra  and  Krissa ;  the  latter, 
with  its  once  fertile  plain,  lay  immediately  under 
the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both 
Delphi  and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Pho- 
cian  race,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  together 
with  Lacedaemonian  aid,  enabled  the  Delphians  to 
set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  connection 
with  the  Phocian  brotherhood;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flourishing  Phocian  port  of  Krissa  by 
the  Amphiktyons  iu  the  first  sacred  war,  together 
with  the  increased  superintendence  of  that  council 
over  the  temple  and  its  property,  contributed  still 
farther  to  disjoin  Delphi  from  the  Phocians.  Ter- 
ritorially speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phocis 
consisted  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephisus,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus  not  far  from  the 
Phocian  town  of  Lilsea,  passes  between  CBta  and 
KnSmis  on  one  side  and  Parnassus  on  the  other, 
and  enters  Boeotia  near  Chaeroneia,  discharging 
itself  into  the  lake  Kdpa'is.  It  was  on  the  pro- 
jecting mountain  ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of 
this  river  that  the  numerous  little  Phocian  towns 
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were  situated :  twenty-two  of  them  were  destroyed 
and  broken  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic  order 
after  the  second  Sacred  War ;  Abse  (one  of  the  few, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  was  spared)  being  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  its  temple  and  oracle.  Of  these 
cities  the  most  important  was  Elateia,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from 
Lokris  into  Phocis,  in  the  natural  march  of  an 
army  from  Thermopylae  into  Boeotia.  The  Pho- 
cian  towns'  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  confede- 
racy,  which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  a  temple 
between  Daulis  and  Delphi. 
The  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  Doris— 

Tlnrnnta 

occupied  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  CEta, 
dividing  Phocis  on  the  north  and  north-west  from 
the  iStolians,  iBnianes,  and  Malians.  That  which 
was  called  Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  which 
reached,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Maliac  Gulf,  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  what  had  been  once  called  Dryopis ;  a 
territory  which  had  comprised  the  summit  of  CEta 
as  far  as  the  Spercheius  northward,  and  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic  tribe  called  Dry* 
opes.    The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 

'  Paufian.  x.  6>  1 ;  Demoath.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  23-38 ;  Diocior.  xvt.  60, 
with  the  note  of  Wesseling. 

The  tenth  book  of  Pausanias,  though  the  larger  half  of  it  is  devoted 
to  Delphi,  tella  ut  all  that  we  know  reipecting  the  less  important  towoa 
of  Phocis.  Compare  also  Dr.  Cramer's  Geography  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
Met.  10;  and  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13. 

Two  funeral  monuments  of  the  Phocian  hero  Schedius  (who  com* 
manda  the  Phocian  troops  before  Troy  and  is  slain  in  the  Iliad)  marked 
the  two  extremities  of  Phocis,-— one  at  Daphnus  on  the  Eubcean  sea« 
the  other  at  Antikyra  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  425 1 
Pausan.  x.  36,  4). 
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Dryopis  by  gift  from  HSraklds,  who,  along  with  the 
Malians  (so  ran  the  legend) ,  had  expelled  the  Dry* 
opes,  and  compelled  them  to  find  for  themselves 
new  seats  at  Hermiond  and  AsinS,  in  the  Argolic 
peninsula  of  Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus 
Historical    in  Euboea — ^and  in  the  island  of  Ky thnus  * :  it  is  only 

nrvoD€8 

in  these  five  last-mentioned  places  that  history  re* 
cognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distri- 
buted into  four  little  townships — Pindus  or  Aky- 
phaSy  Boeon,  Kytinion,  and  Erineon — each  of  which 
seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate  valley  belonging 
to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — ^the 
only  narrow  spaces  of  cultivable  ground  which  this 
''  small  and  sad"  region  presented^.  In  itself  this 
tetrapolis  is  insignificant,  and  we  shall  hardly  find 
occasion  to  mention  it  throughout  this  history :  but 
it  acquired  a  factitious  consequence  by  being  re- 
garded as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian  cities 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that  ground 
special  protection  from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here 
touch  upon  that  string  of  ante-historical  migra- 
tions— stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustrated  by  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of 
O.  MuUer — ^by  which  the  Dorians  are  aflSliated  with 
the  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  race — ^moving  origin- 
ally out  of  Phthidtis  to  Histiaedtis,  then  to  Pindus, 
and  lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in 
Doris  is  a  fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commence- 

^  Herodot.  viii.  31,  43,  46 ;  Diodor.  iv.  57  ;  Aristot.  ap.  Strabo.  viii. 
p.  373. 

O.  Miiller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  book  i.  ch.  ii.)  has  given  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Doris  and  Dryopis,  together  with  some  matters 
which  appear  to  me  very  inadequately  authenticated. 

*  Uokiis  fwcpal  Koi  \vtrp6x»poi,  Strabo,  ix.  p.  427* 
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ment  of  history,  like  that  of  the  Phocians  and  Lo- 
krians  in  their  respective  territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  iEtolians,  whose  extreme  The  Mto^ 
tribes  covered  the  bleak  heights  of  CEta  and  Korax, 
reaching  almost  within  sight  of  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — 
while  their  central  and  western  tribes  stretched 
along  the  frontier  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  to  the 
flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eu6nus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
so  far  westward  as  the  Acheldus  ;  but  in  later  times 
this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akamanians*: 
on  the  north  they  touched  upon  the  Dolopians  and 
upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Ambrakia.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
iEStolian  name — the  Apoddti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eury- 
tanes,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several 
different  village-tribes.  The  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory*  consisted  of  very  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion, 
the  mountains  Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Ta- 
phiassus,  are  found  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea;  while  the  chief  towns  in  iEtolia — Kalyd6n, 

1  Herod,  vii.  126;  Thucyd.il.  102. 

'  See  the  difficult  journey  of  Fiedler  from  Wrachori  northward  by 
Karpenitz,  and  then  across  the  north-western  portion  of  the  mountains 
of  the  ancient  Eurytanes  (the  southern  continuation  of  Mount  Tym- 
phr^stus  and  OSta),  into  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius  (Fiedler's 
Reise  in  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  177-191)>  a  part  of  the  longer  journey 
from  Missolonghi  to  Zeitun. 

Skylax  (c.  35)  reckons  j£tolia  as  extending  inland  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  i£nianes  on  the  Spercheius — which  is  quite  correct^ 
i£tolia  EpiktStua — fi«xP*  rrjs  Olraias,  Strabo,  x.  p.  450. 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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Pleur6n,  Chalkis, — seem  to  have  been  situated  east- 
ward of  the  Eu^nus,  between  the  last-mentioned 
mountains  and  the  8ea\  The  first  two  towns  have 
been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named 
in  history :  while,  on  the  contrary,  Thermus,  the 
chief  town  of  the  historical  iEtolians,  and  the  place 
where  the  aggregt^te  meeting  and  festival  of  the 
jEtolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-^tolic  gene- 
ral, was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier 
than  Ephorus^.  It  was  partly  the  legendary  renown 
of  the  -ffitoUans,  partly  their  ethnical  kindred  (pub- 
licly acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleians 
in  Peloponnesus,  which  authenticated  the  title  of 
the  iEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellens:  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  Apod6ti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in 
the  inland  mountains,  were  so  rude  in  their  man- 
ners and  so  unintelligible^  in  their  speech  (which, 
however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Hellenic), 
that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — ^in  point 
of  fact  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the 
iStolian  power  and  depredations  had  become  ob- 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  459-460.  There  is  however  great  Qncertainty  abotrt 
the  position  of  these  ancient  towns  :  compare  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  xi.  p.  233-255,  and  Brandstater,  Gcschichte  des  i£tolischen  Landes, 
p. 121-134, 

*  Ephoras,  Fragm.  99,  Marx.  ap.  Strabo,  p.  463.  The  situation  of 
Thermus,  "  the  acropolis  as  it  were  of  all  ^Etolia/'  and  placed  on  a 
spot  almost  unapproachable  by  an  army,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
iH>t  wholly,  capable  of  being  determined  by  the  description  which  Poly- 
hint  gives  of  the  rapid  march  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  army  to 
snrprisA  it.  The  maps,  both  of  Knise  and  Kiepert,  place  it  too  mnch 
on  the  north  of  the  lake  Trich6nis ;  the  map  of  Fiedler  notes  it  more 
correctly  to  the  east  of  that  lake  (Polyb.  v.  7~S ;  compare  Brandstiifaet', 
Geschichte  des  ^tol.  Landes,  p.  133). 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  102.*— aT^M^onSraroi  d«  yiKaa-trw  r^trc,  Kal  ifM6t^ayoi 
flbr  Xfyorrot.  It  seems  that  Thucydides  had  not  himself  seen  or 
conversed  with  them,  hot  he  does  not  call  them  fiap^apot. 
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noxious  nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably 
to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  ^tolians 
on  the  sea^coast  and  those  in  the  interior,  that  we 
are  to  trace  a  geographical  division  mentioned  by 
Strabo  into  Ancient  iEtolia,  and  JStolia  Epiktdtus 
(or  acquired).  When  or  by  whom  this  division  was 
introduced  y  we  do  not  know :  it  cannot  be  founded 
upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland  i£tolians  were 
the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind :  and  the  af- 
firmation which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  whole 
iSBtolian  race,  that  it  had  never  been  reduced  to 
subjection  by  any  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dis* 
pute  concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it\ 

Adjoining  the  iBtolians  were  the  Akamanians,  The  Akar< 
the  westernmost  of  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks. 
They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  seem,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied  both  banks 
of  the  river  Achel6u3  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
though  the  left  bank  appears  afterwards  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  iBtolians,  so  that  the  river  came  to  con« 
stitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided  by 
arms,  between  them.  The  principal  Akarnanian 
towns,  Stratus  and  CBniadae,  were  both  on  the  right 
bank :  the  latter  on  the  naarshy  and  overflowed  land 
near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akarnanians,  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  found  barbarian  or 
non-Hellenic  nations — ^the  Agrseans  and  the  Amphi- 
lochians :  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called 
Argos  Amphilochicum  was  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enume- 

^  Ephonui  Fragment.  29>  ed.  Marx.;  Scymn.  Chiies.  v.  471 }  Strabo, 
X.  p.  450. 
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rated — ^Lokrians,   Phocians,  Dorians   (of  Doris), 
i^tolians,  and  Akarnanians  (of  whom  Lokrians, 
Phocians  and  ^tolians  are  comprised  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue) — we  have  to  say  the  same  as  of 
those  north  of  Thermopylae :  there  is  no  informa- 
tion respecting  them  from  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  £ven 
that  important  event  brings  into  action  only  the 
Lokrians  of  the  Euboean  Sea,  the  Phocians,  and  the 
Dorians :  we  have  to  wait  until  near  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  before  we  acquire  information  respecting 
the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^Etolians,  and  the  Akar- 
Ozoiian       nauians.    These  last  three  were  unquestionably  the 
iEtoUansI     most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate, 
^^i^'    Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they 
rodi^tofau  ^^^^^  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  attacked, 
Oreeka.       to  iuaccessible  heights,  perpetually  armed  and  in 
-readiness  for   aggression    and   plunder  wherever 
they  found  an  opportunity  \    Very  different  was 
the  condition  of  the  Lokrians  opposite  Euboea,  the 
Phocians,  and  the  Dorians :  they  were  all  orderly 
town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but  not 
less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian 
townships,  and  perhaps  exempt  from  those  indivi- 
dual violences  which  so  frequently  troubled  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of  Thessaly. 
Timseus  affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the  sup- 
position of  Aristotle)  that  in  early  times  there  were 
no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Phocians, 

^  Thncyd.  i.  6 ;  iii.  94.  Aristotle,  however,  incladed  in  his  large 
collection  of  noXtrcIiai,  an  'AxapyAiwv  noktT€ia  as  well  as  an  A2rfl»X£y 
Uo\tT€ta  (Aristotelis  Rerum  Publicarum  Reliquiae,  ed.  Neumann,  p.  102; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  321). 
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and  that  the  work  required  ta  be  done  by  proprie- 
tors was  performed  by  poor  freemen*;  a  habit  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  continued  until  the  tempo- 
rary prosperity  of  the  second  Sacred  War,  when 
the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  en- 
riched the  Phocian  leaders.  But  this  statement  is 
too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly  authenticated, 
to  justify  any  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  b.c.)  the 
Erysichaean  or  Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a 
type  of  rude  rusticity — the  antithesis  of  Sardis, 
where  the  poet  was  born*.  And  among  the  suitors 
who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the 
daughter  of  the  Sicyonian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage, 
there  appears  both  the  Thessalian  Diaktoridfis  from 
Krann6n,  a  member  of  the  Skopad  family — and 
the  JStolian  Maids,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who 
in  muscular  strength  surpassed  all  his  contemporary 
Greeks,  and  who  had  seceded  from  mankind  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of^tolia:  this  ^tolian  seems 
to  be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  delicate 
Smindyridfis  of  Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  man- 
kind. Herodotus  introduces  these  characters  into 
his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable  wedding^. 

Between  Phocis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  TheBceo- 
Attica  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  mountains 
Kith3er6n  and  Parnds)  on  the  other,  we  find  the 
important  territory  called   Boeotia,   with  its   ten 

*  Tlmaeus,  Fragm.  xvii.  ed.  Goller ;  Polyb.  xii.  6-7 ;  Athenaeus,  vi. 
p.  264. 

'  This  brief  fragment  of  the  UapBmta  of  Alkman  is  preserved  by 
Stephan.  Byz.  ('Epvalxn),  and  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  460 :  see 
Welcker,  Alkm.  Fragm.  xi.  and  Bergk,  Alk.  Fr.  xii. 

"  Herodot.  vi.  127. 
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considerable  cities^  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  the  most  powerful 
among  them.  Even  of  this  territory,  destined 
during  the  second  period  of  this  history  to  play  a 
part  so  conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know  no- 
thing during  the  first  two  centuries  after  776  b.c. 
We  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on  occasion  of 
the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsea  ahout  the 
year  520  b.c  Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of 
the  lake  Kdpais,  forms  throughout  the  historical 
times  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
seemingly  the  second  after  Thebes.  Bat  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  Orchomenian  legends,  the 
Catalogue  and  other  allusions  in  Homer,  and  the 
traces  of  past  power  and  importance  yet  visible  in 
the  historical  age,  attest  the  early  political  existence 
of  Orchomenus  and  its  neighbourhood  apart  from 
Orchome-  BoBotia^  The  Amphiktyony  in  which  Orchomenus 
participated  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria  near  the 
Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show  that  it  must  once 

^  See  an  admirable  topographical  description  of  the  north  part  of 
Boeotia — the  lake  Kdpais  and  its  environs,  in  Forchhammer's  Hellenika, 
p.  159^186,  with  an  explanatory  map.  The  two  long  and  laboriooa 
tunnels  constructed  by  the  old  Orchomenians  for  the  drainage  of  the 
lake,  as  an  aid  to  the  insofficiency  of  the  natural  Katabothra,  are  there 
very  clearly  laid  down :  one  goes  to  the  sea,  the  other  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake  Hylika,  which  is  surrounded  by  high  rocky  banks  and  can 
take  more  water  without  overflowing.  The  lake  Kdpais  is  an  enclosed 
basin,  receiving  all  the  water  from  Doris  and  Phocis  through  the 
Kdphisns,  A  copy  of  Forchhammer's  map  will  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  volume. 

Forchhammer  thinks  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  similarity  of  the 
name  It6nea  (derived  from  trcia,  a  willow-tree)  which  gave  rise  to  the 
tale  of  an  imniigration  of  people  from  the  Thessalian  to  the  Boeotian 
It6nd  (p.  148). 

The  Homeric  Catalogue  presents  K6pe,  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  as 
Boeotian,  but  not  Orchomenus  nor  AsplM6n  (Iliad,  ii.  502). 
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have  possessed  a  naval  force  and  commerce,  and 
that  its  territory  must  have  touched  the  sea  at 
Halae  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lokris ;  this  sea  is  separated 
by  a  very  narrow  space  from  the  range  of  mountains 
which  join  KnSmis  and  Pt6on,  and  which  enclose 
on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus,  Aspl^ddn 
and  K6p8e,  and  the  lake  Kopa'is.  The  migration 
of  the  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boeotia 
(which  is  represented  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  former  country  by  the  Thesprotians) 
is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which 
Boeotised  Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at 
whatever  time  (whether  before  or  after  776  b.c.) 
the  transition  may  have  been  effected,  we  find 
Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian  throughout  the 
known  historical  age,  yet  still  retaining  its  local 
Minyeian  legends,  and  subject  to  the  jealous  rivalry^ 
of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  the  Boeotian 
league.  The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phocis 
southward  into  Boeotia  went  through  Chaeroneia, 
leaving  Lebadeia  on  the  right  and  Orchomenus  on 
the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western  edge 
of  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia, 
Alalkomense,  and  Haliartus — all  situated  on  the 
mountain  Tilphdssion,  an  outlying  ridge  connected 
with  Helicon  by  the  intervention  of  Mount  Leibe- 
tbriua :  the  Tilphossaeon  was  an  important  military 
post  commanding  that  narrow  pass  between  the 
mountain  and  the  lake  which  lay  in  the  great  road 
from  Phocis  to  Thebes*.  The  territory  of  this  latter 

'  See  O.  M^ler,  Orchomenos,  cap.  xx.  p.  418  9eq, 

'  See  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  43-45.  Another  portion  of  thia 
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Cities  of 
BoBOtia. 


Confedera- 
tion of 
Bocotia. 


city  occupied  the  greater  part  of  central  Bceotia 
south  of  the  lake  Kopai's ;  it  comprehended  Akrae^ 
phia  and  Mount  Pt6on,  and  probably  touched  the 
Euboean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of 
Anth6d6n.  South-west  of  Thebes,  occupying  the 
southern  descent  of  lofty  Helicon  towards  the  in« 
most  corner  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  bordering 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phocis  with  the 
Phocian  town  of  Bulis,  stood  the  city  of  Thespiae : 
southward  of  the  As6pus,  between  that  river  and 
Mount  Kithseron,  were  Plataea  and  Tanagra :  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Boeotia  stood  Ordpus,  the 
frequent  subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and 
Athens:  and  in  the  road  between  the  Euboean 
Chaikis  and  Thebes,  the  town  of  MykalSssus. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  down- 
ward,  there  appears  a  confederation  which  embraces 
the  whole  territory :  and  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Thebansinvoke  "  the  ancient  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  Boeotians  "  as  a  justification  of  ex- 
treme rigour,  as  well  as  of  treacherous  breach  of 
the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Plat8eans\  Of  this 
confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  mem- 
bers, while  the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other 
of  them  in  a  kind  of  dependent  union.  Neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  these  primary  mem- 
bers can  be  certainly  known :  there  seem  grounds 
for  including  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia,  Ko- 

narrow  road  is  probably  meant  by  the  pass  of  Kordneia — rh  ir€pl  Kopd^- 
v€iaif  fTT€va  (Diodor.  xv.  52 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  15) — ^which  Epami* 
Dondas  occupied  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Kleombrotus  from  Phocis. 

^  Thucyd.  ii.  2 — kotcl  ra  irdrpia  tS>v  iravrav  Boifor&p :  compare  the 
speech  of  the  Thebans  to  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the  capture  of  Platsea, 
iii.  6i,  65,  66, 
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rdneia,  Haliartus,  Kdpse,  AnthSddn,  Tanagra, 
Thespise,  and  Platsea  before  its  secession  ^  Akrae- 
phia  with  the  neighbouring  Mount  Pt6on  and  its 
oracle,  Skdius,  Glisas  and  other  places,  were  de- 
pendencies of  Thebes :  Chaeroneia,  Aspl^ddn,  Hol- 
mdnes  and  HySttus,  of  Orchomenus:  Siphae, 
Leuktra,  Kerdssus  and  Thisb6,  of  Thespiae*.  Cer- 
tain generals  or  magistrates  called  Boeotarchs  were 
chosen  annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederation  :  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  De- 
lium  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  eleven  in 
number,  two  of  them  from  Thebes ;  but  whether 
this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  choice  was  made  by  the  different 
cities,  we  find  no  distinct  information.  There  were 
likewise  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  four  different 
senates,  with  whom  the  Boeotarchs  consulted  on 
matters  of  importance ;  a  curious  arrangement  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  general  concilium  and  religious  festival — the 
Pamboeotia — held  periodically  at  Kor6neia.  Such 
were  the  forms,  as  far  as  we  can  make  them  out, 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  :  each  of  the  separate 
cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 
and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an  auto- 
nomous unit,  yet  with  a  certain  habitual  deference 
to  the  federal  obligations.  Substantially,  the  affairs 
of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  91 ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  Griecbische  Staats  Alterthiimer, 
sect.  179  ;  Herodot.  v.  79  ;  Boeckh,  Ck)mxnentat.  ad  Inacriptt.  Boeotic. 
ap.  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  part  v.  p.  726. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  135 ;  ix.  15-43.  Pausan.  ix.  13,  1 ;  ix.  23,  3 ; 
ix.  24,  3 ;  ix.  32,  1-4.  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3-4 :  compare  O. 
Muller,  OrchomenoB,  cap.  xx.  p.  403. 
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Thebes,  managed  in  the  interests  of  Theban  ascen- 
dency, which  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by 
no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior  force 
and  bravery :  the  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeo- 
tian towns,  harshly  repressed  and  punished,  form 
an  uninviting  chapter  in  Grecian  history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find,  respecting 
Thebes  singly  and  apart  from  the  other  Boeotian 
towns,  anterior  to  the  year  700  b.c.  :  though  brief 
and  incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valu- 
able, as  one  of  the  first  mouthfuls  of  solid  Grecian 
history.    DioklSs  the  Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as 
Olympic  victor  in  the  13th  Olympiad,  or  728  b.c, 
Etriy         at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bacchiadae  pos- 
o?Thebe8    scsscd  the  govemmcnt  of  Corinth.     The  beauty  of 
Md^klf^  l^is  person  attracted  towards  Wm  the  attachment 
'^**  of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  members  of  this  oligarchical 

body, — a  sentiment  which  Grecian  manners  did 
not  proscribe ;  but  it  also  provoked  an  incestuous 
passion  on  the  part  of  his  own  mother  Halcyond, 
from  which  DioklSs  shrunk  with  hatred  and  horror. 
He  abandoned  for  ever  his  native  city  and  retired 
to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus, 
and  where  both  of  them  lived  and  died.  Their 
tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
close  adjoining  to  eacK  other,  yet  with  an  opposite 
frontage;  that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that 
the  inmate  could  command  a  view  of  the  lofty 
peak  of  his  native  city,  while  that  of  DioklSs  was 
so  disposed  as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the 
hateful  spot.  That  which  preserves  to  us  the  me- 
mory of  so  remarkable  an  incident,  is,  the  esteem 
entertained  for  Philolaus  by  the  Thebans.    They 
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invited  him  to  make  laws  for  them :  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelli- 
gent stranger ;  and  the  practice  was  not  uncommon, 
among  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either 
as  Podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It 
would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  at 
length  what  laws  Philolaus  made  for  the  Thebans ; 
but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  conciseness,  merely 
alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption 
of  children  and  respecting  the  multiplication  of 
offspring  in  each  separate  family.  His  laws  were 
framed  with  the  view  to  maintain  the  original 
number  of  lots  of  land,  without  either  subdivision 
or  consolidation ;  but  by  what  means  the  -purpose 
was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informed  \  There 
existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  part  of  the  scheme  of  Philolaus,  prohibiting 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  9,  ^7.  No/io^en/f  d*  avrois  (to  the  Thebans)  iyt* 
vero  ^(XoXaor  ntpi  r  SKK»v  rwSsv  Koi  7r€p\  ttjs  ntudcwouds,  ots  Kokovtruf 

€K€UfOl  VOfMOVS  BmJCOVS*    KOi  TOVT   f  (TtIv  idttff  VIT    tKclvOV  V€VOfW$mifUVOV, 

oTTtas  6  dpi$fjL6s  ara^rprat  rSav  Kkripm^,  A  perplexing  passage  follows 
within  three  lines  of  this — ^tXoXaov  Be  "idtop  iartv  ff  t&v  ovart&v  dpofM" 
Xtfo-er— which  raises  two  questions :  first,  whether  Philolaos  can  really 
be  meant  in  the  second  passage,  which  talks  of  what  is  iBiov  to  Philo- 
laus, while  the  first  passage  had  already  spoken  of  something  ldl<af 
p€vofio3enffi€vop  by  the  same  person.  Accordingly  Gottling  and  M.  Bar- 
th^lemy  St.  Hilaire  follow  one  of  the  MSS.  by  writing  ^ciKeou  in  place 
of  ^(XoXaot;.  Next,  what  is  the  meaning  of  dvoftakmais  ?  O.  M iiller 
(Dorians,  ch.  x.  5.  p.  209)  considers  it  to  mean  a  "fresh  equalisation, 
just  as  cofahatryJos  means  a  fresh  division,"  adopting  the  translation  of 
Victorius  and  Schlosser. 

The  point  can  hardly  be  decisively  settled ;  but  if  this  translation  of 
apo/uiXo)o*tf  be  correct,  there  is  good  ground  for  preferring  the  word 
^oKtov  to  ^tXoXaov ;  since  the  proceeding  described  would  harmonise 
better  with  the  ideas  of  Phaleas  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  4,  3). 
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exposure  of  children,  and  empowering  a  father 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to  bring  his 
new-born  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for 
a  price  to  any  citizen-purchaser, — ^taking  from  him 
the  obligation  to  bring  it  up,  but  allowing  him  in 
return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slaved  From 
these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accom- 
panying illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence, except  that  the  great  problem  of  population 
— the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the  citizens 
and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — 
had  engaged  the  serious  attention  even  of  the  ear- 
liest Grecian  legislators.  We  may  however  observe 
that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheiddn  (whose 
precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle^ 
to  have  contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Philolaus  at  Thebes :  an  un- 
changeable number  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of 
land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  unequal 
ratio  of  the  lots,  one  to  the  other. 

»  ^lian,  v.  H.  u.  1. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  3,  7.  Thia  Pheid6n  seems  different  from  Pheiddn 
of  ArgOB,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS  IN  ARGOS  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  CITIES. 

Wb  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the 
heart  and  head  of  Greece — ^Peloponnesus  and  At- 
tica, taking  the  former  first  in  order,  and  giving  as 
much  as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  early 
historical  phenomena. 

The  traveller  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Di«tribu- 
Boeotia  during  the  youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Peiopon- 
Thucydides,  found  an  array  of  powerful  Doric  cities  45o"b.c,  ^ 
conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  First  came  Megara,  stretch- 
ing across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occu- 
pying the  high  and  rugged  mountains  called  Oneia 
and  Geraneia:  next  Corinth,  with  its  strong  and 
conspicuous  acropolis,  and  its  territory  occupying 
the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most  level  and 
narrowest,  which  divided  its  two  harbours  called 
Lecheeum  and  Kenchrese.  Westward  of  Corinth, 
along  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  stood  Sikyon,  with  a 
plain  of  uncommon  fertility  between  the  two  towns ; 
southward  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  were  Phlius  and 
Kleonse,  both  contermmous,  as  well  as  Corinth,  with 
Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmost  bend 
of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  including  a  considerable  space 
of  flat  and  marshy  ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was 
occupied  by  Argos ;  the  Argolic  peninsula  was  di- 
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vided  by  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of  Epidaurus 

and  Troezen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermion^,  the 

Continuous  latter  possessing  the  south-western  corner.     Pro- 

TlnriAn 

States.  ceeding  southward  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river  called  Tanos, 
the  traveller  found  himself  in  the  dominion  of  Sparta, 
which  comprised  the  entire  southern  region  of  the 
peninsula  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  sea,  where 
the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter.  He  first  passed 
from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  range  called 
Parn6n  (which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern 
portion  of  Argolis),  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  CEnus,  which  he  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Eurotas :  in  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible 
only  through  the  most  impracticable  mountain 
roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled,  unadorned,  adjoining 
villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  formidable 
name  of  Sparta.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
from  Skiritis  and  Beleminatis  at  the  border  of  Ar^ 
cadia,  to  the  Laconian  Gulf — expanding  in  several 
parts  into  fertile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth, 
where  the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  were 
found — belonged  to  Sparta ;  together  with  the  cold 
and  high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward  which 
projects  into  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and  the  still 
loftier  chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which 
ends  in  the  promontory  of  Taenarus.  On  the  other 
side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  PamisuSi 
which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  Gulf,  lay  the 
plain  of  Mess^nd,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula. 
This  plain  had  once  yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the 
free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident  in  the  towns  of 
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Stenykl6rus  and  Andania ;  but  in  the  time  of  wliich 
we  speak  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only 
by  a  body  of  brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  re- 
storation to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  overpassed 
even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope :  their 
land  was  confounded  with  the  western  portion  of 
Laconia,  extending  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
down  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and 
northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last- 
mentioned,  from  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Mega* 
ris,  the  traveller  would  only  step  from  one  Dorian 
state  into  another.    But  on  crossing  from  the  south  wcstcm 

^  Pelopon- 

to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  nesus. 
to  its  mouth,  he  would  find  himself  out  of  Doric 
land  altogether:  first  in  the  territory  called  Tri- 
phylia,  next  in  that  of  Pisa  or  the  Pisatid,  thirdly 
in  the  more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Elis  ; 
these  three  comprising  the  coast-land  of  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the 
Larissus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  townships,  the  largest  of  which  was 
Lepreon — and  the  Pisatans,  equally  destitute  of  any 
centralising  city — ^had  both,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more 
powerful  northern  neighbours  of  Elis,  which  en* 
joyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious  territory  united 
under  one  government :  the  middle  portion  of  it, 
called  the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fer- 
tile, though  the  tracts  near  the  sea  were  more  sandy 
and  barren.  The  Eleians  were  a  section  of  ^to- 
liah  immigrants  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisa* 
tans  and  Triphylians  had  both  been  originally  in- 
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dependent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula — the  latter 
being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Minyae  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Bceotian  Orcho- 
menus  :  both  too  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with 
perpetual  murmur  and  occasional  resistance. 
Northern  Crossiug  the  rivcr  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the 
nesofr— *  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Co* 
Achait.  rinthian  Gulf,  the  traveller  would  pass  into  Achaia, 
occupying  the  narrow  strip  of  level  land,  and  the 
projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf 
and  the  northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula, 
Skollis,  Erymanthus,  Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the 
towering  eminence  called  Kyll6n6.  Twelve  Achce- 
an  cities  (perhaps  more)  divided  this  long  strip 
of  land  amongst  them,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Larissus  and  the  north-western  Cape  Araxus  on 
one  side,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sikyo- 
nian  territory  on  the  other.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  ancient  legends  and  the  belief  of 
Herodotus,  this  territory  had  once  been  occupied 
by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Achseans  had 
expelled. 
Central  In  making  this  journey,  the  traveller  would  have 

J^i^  finished  the  circuit  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  he  would 
still  have  left  untrodden  the  great  central  region, 
enclosed  between  the  territories  just  enumerated — 
approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of 
Triphylia,  but  never  touching  it  anywhere.  This 
region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabitants  who 
are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
autochthonous  or  aboriginal :  it  was  high  and  bleak, 
full  of  wild  mountain,  rock  and  forest,  and  abound- 
ing, to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with  those 
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land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  water  finds 
only  a  subterraneous  issue.  It  was  distributed 
among  a  large  number  of  distinct  villages  and 
cities,  and  many  of  the  village  tribes — the  Maenalii, 
Parrhasii,  Azanes,  &c.,  occupying  the  central  and 
the  western  regions,  were  numbered  among  the 
rudest  of  the  Greeks :  but  along  its  eastern  frontier 
there  were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  ranked 
deservedly  among  the  more  civilized  Peloponne- 
sians — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  Stymphalus, 
Pheneus,  possessed  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of 
Sikyon  and  Pelldnd  in  Achaia:  Phigaleia  at  the 
south-western  corner,  near  the  borders  of  Triphylia, 
and  Hersea  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near 
the  place  where  that  river  quits  Arcadia  to  enter 
the  Pisatis,  were  also  towns  deserving  of  notice  \ 
Towards  the  north  of  this  cold  and  thinly- peopled 
region  near  Pheneos  was  situated  the  small  town 
of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  which  rose  the  hardly 
accessible  crags  where  the  rivulet  of  Styx  flowed 

'  Herodot.  vi.  74 ;  Pausan.  viii.  18,  2.  See  the  description  and  print 
of  the  river  Styx  and  the  neighbouring  rocks  in  Fiedler's  Reise  durch 
Griechenland,  toI.  i.  p.  400. 

He  describes  a  scene  amidst  these  rocks,  in  1826,  when  the  troops 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  were  in  the  Morea,  which  realises  the  fearful  pictures 
of  war  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Thraclans.  A  crowd 
of  5000  Greeks  of  every  age  and  sex  had  found  shelter  in  a  grassy 
and  bushy  spot  embosomed  amidst  these  crags, — few  of  them  armed. 
They  were  pursued  by  5000  Egyptians  and  Arabians :  a  very  small  re- 
sistance, in  such  ground,  would  have  kept  the  troops  at  bay,  but  the 
poor  men  either  could  not  or  would  not  offer  it.  They  were  forced  to 
surrender :  the  youngest  and  most  energetic  cast  themselves  headlong 
from  the  rocks  and  perished :  3000  prisoners  were  carried  away  captive, 
and  sold  for  slaves  at  Corinth,  Patras,  and  Modon :  all  those  who  were 
unfit  for  sale  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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down :  a  point  of  eommon  feeling  for  all  Arcadians 
from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  un- 
derstood to  impart  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  here  sketched,  suitable  to  the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century, 
may  also  be  said  (with  some  allowances)  to  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  interval  between  about  b.c. 
650-370:  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
by  Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     But  it  is  not 
the  earliest  distribution  which  history  presents  to 
us.     Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Homeric  map 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only  to  776  b.c, 
we  find  this  material  diflFerence — that  Sparta  occu- 
Diflfercnce    pics  only  a  Very  small  fraction  of  the  large  territory 
t^'^^^stri.    above  described  as  belonging  to  her.    Westward  of 
thit^ofTze  ^^^  summit  of  Mount  Taygetas  are  found  another 
B.C.  section  of  Dorians,   independent  of  Sparta:    the 

Messenian  Dorians,  whose  city  is  on  the  hill  of 
Stenyklfirus,  near  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile 
plain  of  MessSnS  along  the  river  Pamisus  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Messenian  Gulf:  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mess6n6  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  ge- 
nerally, and  that  no  town  so  called  existed  until 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Again,  eastward  of 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous  region 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  down 
to  Cape  Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta; 
belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather  to  Dorian  towns  in 
union  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian  towns,  from 
the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Arcadia,  as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have 
existed  in  776  e.g.  :  Achaia  was  in  the  same  con- 
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dition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as 
Arcadia^  except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier 
conterminous  with  Sparta,  of  which  more  will 
hereafter  be  said.  In  respect  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  Peloponnesus,  Elis  (properly  so  called)  ap- 
pears to  have  embraced  the  same  territory  in  776 
B.C.  as  in  550  b.c.  :  but  the  Pisatid  had  been  re- 
cently conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected 
by  the  Eleians ;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been 
quite  independent  of  them.  Respecting  the  south- 
western promontory  of  Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape 
Akritas,  we  are  altogether  without  information: 
reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing  that  it 
did  not  at  that  time  form  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  PortioM  of 
knew  in  Peloponnesus,  he  believed   three  to  be  tion  which 
autochthonous,  or  aboriginal — the  Arcadians,  the  uevedtobe 
Achaeans,   and   the   Kynurians.      The    Achseans,  '^^f^'i^'' 
though  belonging  indigenously  to  the  peninsula,  ^ynu- 
had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion  of  it  to  Achaeana. 
the  northern,  expelling  the  previous  Ionian  tenants : 
this  is  a  part  of  the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian 
conquest  or  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  and  we  can 
neither  verify  nor  contradict  it.   But  neither  the  Ar- 
cadians nor  the  Kynurians  had  ever  changed  their 
abodes :   of  the  latter  I  have  not  before  spoken, 
because  they  were  never  (so  far  as  history  knows 
them)   an  independent  population.     They  occu- 
pied the  larger  portion^  of  the  territory  of  Argolis, 

*  This  18  the  only  way  of  recoociling  Herodotaa  (viii.  73)  with  Thu- 
eydides  (iv.  66^  and  r.  41).  The  original  extent  of  the  Kynarian  territory 
b  a  point  on  which  neither  of  them  had  any  means  of  very  correct 
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from  Orneae,  near  the  northern^  or  Phliasian  border, 
to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on  the  Laconian 
border :  and  they  belonged  originally  (as  Herodotus 
imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race: 
but  they  had  been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his 
time,  that  almost  all  evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian 
condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — 
the  capital  powers  in  the  peninsula — were  all  ori- 
ginally immigrants,  according  to  the  belief  not  only 
of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world :  so  also 
were  the  jEtolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the 
Dryopes  at  HermionS  and  Asin6.  All  these  immi- 
grations are  so  described  as  to  give  them  a  root  in 
the  Grecian  legendary  world :  the  Triphylians  are 
traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  heroes*,  and  we  are  too  uninformed  about 
them  to  venture  upon  any  historical  guesses.  But 
respecting  the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible, 
by  examining  the  first  historical  situation  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us,  to  offer  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  probable  circumstances  under  which  they 
arrived.  The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has  already- 
been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that 
great  mythical  event  called  the  Return  of  the 
Children  of  HdraklSs,  by  which  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
Grecian  faith.     One  single  armament  and  expedi- 

informatioD ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  reject  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
other. 

*  Herod,  viii.  73.  Ot  dc  Kwovpioi,  avroxOopfs  «6vt€s,  doxeoucrt  fiovvoi 
ciKii  ^loves'  cjcdcdcop/cvvrat  di,  vno  re  * hpy€mv  apxoy^voi  kcli  tov  xpopov, 
iovTt^  *Opvfrjrai  Koi  TrtpiotKoi,  '  Herodot.  iv.  146-146. 
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tion,  acting  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian 
god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  prime  Achaeo-Dorian  hero  through 
Hyllus  (the  eponymus  of  the  principal  tribe) — the 
national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing  population  van- 
quished and  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke 
— the  circumstances  of  the  partition  adjusted  to 
the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and  Messenia — 
the  friendly  power  of  iEtolian  Elis,  with  its  Olym- 
pic games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus, 
attached  to  this  event  as  an  appendage  in  the 
person  of  Oxylus — all  these  particulars  compose  a 
narrative  well-calculated  to  impress  the  retrospec- 
tive imagination  of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit  an 
epical  fitness  and  sufiiciency  which  it  would  be  un- 
seasonable to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  Aiexan- 
of  328  years  from  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids  to  noiogy 
the  first  Olympiad  (1104  B.C.-776  b.c.),— a  period  ^Z^l[ 
measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  ^^^*J^ 
the  trustworthiness  of  which  some  remarks  have  i^®*"^*. 

Olympiad* 

already  been  offered.  Of  these  328  years,  the 
first  250,  at  the  least,  are  altogether  barren  of  facts ; 
and  even  if  we  admitted  them  to  be  historical,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  recount  except  a  succes- 
sion of  royal  names.  Being  unable  either  to  gua- 
rantee the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test 
for  discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-histo- 
rical items,  I  here  enumerate  the  Lacedaemonian 
kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta> 
throughout  nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  inde- 
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pendent  Greece,  deducing  their  descent  from  H6- 
raklfis  through  Eurysthenfis  and  Prokl6s,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristoddmus ;  the  latter  being  one  of  those 
three  Herakleid  brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  is  ascribed : — 


Line  qf  Ewyithmiis. 

Eurysthen^ . .  .reigned    4 2  years. 

Agis  

Echestratus  .,. 

Labdtas 

Doryssus  

Agesilaus 

Archelaus 

Teleklus 

Alkamends 


f» 


>» 


»» 


*> 


»> 


»> 


99 


99 


»> 


99 


99 


Line  of  ProklS9, 

Prokl^ reigned    51  years. 

Sous „         —     „ 

Eurypdn 

Prytanis 

Eunomua 

Charilaus ...... 

Nikander 

Theopompus  . . 


99 


99 


99 


$» 


99 


49 
45 
60 
38 
10 


99 


99 


»» 


$3 


9$ 


31 
35 

sr 

29 
44 
60 
40 
10 

828 

Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamends  reigned  con- 
siderably longer,  but  the  chronologists  affirm  that 
the  year  776  b.c.  (or  the  first  Olympiad)  occurred 
in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there 
are  some  material  discrepancies  between  different 
authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  individual  kings, 
and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as 
may  be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and 
in  Muller's  Appendix  to  the  History  of  the  Do- 
rians ^  The  alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made  to 
agree  with  the  items  without  great  license  of  cou- 

^  Herodotus  omits  Sous  between  Prokl^  and  E)uryp6ny  and  inserts 
PolydeVt^s  between  Prytanis  and  Eunomus :  moreover  the  accounts  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  be  states  them,  represented  Lycurgus  the  law* 
giver  as  uncle  and  guardian  of  Labfttaa,  of  the  Eurysthenid  house,— 
vthWe  Simonidds  made  him  son  of  Prytanis^,  and  others  m^de  him  soo 
of  Eunomus,  of  the  Proklid  line:  compare  Herod,  i.  65;  viii.  131, 
Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  2. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  early  series  of  Spartan  kimgi  will  be 
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jecture.  O.  Miiller  observes^  in  reference  to  this 
Alexandrine  chronology,  *'  that  our  materials  only 
enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness."  In  point  of  fact  they  are 
insufficient  even  for  the  former  purpose,  as  the 
dissensions  among  learned  critics  attest. 

We  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  Herakidd 

.  /.  kings  of 

of  facts,  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Cormth. 
Corinth.  This  city  had  its  own  line  of  Herakleids, 
descended  from  Hfirakl^s,  but  not  through  Hyl- 
lus.  HippotSs,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian 
Herakleids,  was  reported  in  the  legend  to  have 
originally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence 
of  having  slain  the  prophet  Karnus*.     The  three 

found  in  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis's  article  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  42-48,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  the  Spartan  Constitution. 

Compare  also  Larcher,  Chronologie  d'Hi^rodote,  ch.  13.  p.  484-514. 
He  lengthens  many  of  the  reigns  considerably,  in  order  to  suit  the 
earlier  epoch  which  he  assigns  to  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  Return 
of  the  Herakleids. 

*  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  442. 

*  This  story— that  the  heroic  ancestor  of  the  great  Corinthian  Bac- 
chiad«  had  slain  the  holy  man  Karnus,  and  had  been  punished  for  it 
by  long  banishment  and  privation— leads  to  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Corinthians  did  not  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Kamcia,  common  to 
the  Dorians  generally. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  with  regard  to  the  Ionic  cities,  that  all  of  them 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Apaturia,  except  Ephesus  and  Kolophon ;  and 
that  these  two  cities  did  not  celebrate  it,  "  because  of  a  certain  reason 
of  murder  committed," — o^t  yhp  fxovvoi  'lAvoov  oIk  &yova'w  'AirarowpW 
Koi  o6roi  Korh  <l>6vov  rtva  a-Krj/yfrtv  (Herod,  i.  147). 

The  murder  of  Karnus  by  Hippotds  was  probably  the  <^ov  trtaj^lns 
which  forbade  the  Corinthians  from  celebrating  the  Karneiaj  at  least 
this  supposition  gives  to  the  legend  a  special  pertinence  which  is  other- 
wise wanting  to  it.  Respecting  the  Karneia  and  Hyacinthia  see  Schoell 
De  Origine  Grseci  Dramatis,  p.  70-78,  Ttibingen,  1828. 

There  were  various  singular  customs  connected  with  the  Grecian  fes- 
tivals, which  it  was  usual  to  account  for  by  some  legendary  tale.  Thus 
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brothers,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  penin- 
sula, sent  for  A16t68  the  son  of  Hippot6s,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which 
the  cbronologists  make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty 
years  after  the  Herakleid  conquest.  His  successors 
are  thus  given : — 

Aletes reigned  38  years. 

Ixion „  38  „ 

Agelas „  37  „ 

Prymnis  •• ,,  35  „ 

Bacchis   • „  35  „ 

Agelas „  30  „ 

Eud^mus „  25  „ 

Aristom^dds    „  35  „ 

Agdm6n  „  16  „ 

Alexander „  25  „ 

Telestls  „  12  „ 

Automen^ „  1  „ 

327 

Such  was  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told, 
that  those  who  succeeded  him  took  the  name  of 
Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletiads  or  Herakleids.  One 
year  after  the  accession  of  AutomenSs,  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting  to  200 
persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty,  to  con- 
stitute themselves  a  standing  oligarchy,  and  to 
elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual  Prytanis. 

no  native  of  Ells  ever  entered  himself  as  a  competitor^  or  contended  for 
the  prize,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  The  legendary  reason  given  for  this 
waS/  that  H^rakl^  had  waylaid  and  slain  (at  KIe6nse)  the  two  Molionid 
brothers,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  the  Isthmian  games  as  The6r8 
or  sacred  envoys  from  the  Eleian  king  Augeas.  Redress  was  in  vain 
demanded  for  this  outrage,  and  Moliond,  mother  of  the  slain  envoys^ 
imprecated  a  curse  upon  the  Eleians  generally  if  they  should  ever  visit 
the  Isthmian  festival.  This  legend  is  the  <fi6vov  o'lof^is,  explaining  why 
no  Eleian  runner  or  wrestler  was  ever  known  to  contend  there  (Pausan* 
ii.  15, 1 ;  V.  2, 1-4.   Ister,  Fragment.  46,  ed.  Didot). 
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Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads, 
which  lasted  for  ninety  years,  until  it  was  suh- 
verted  hy  Kypselus  in  657  b.c.^  Reckoning  the 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  AlSt^,  the  chronologists  thus  provide  an  in- 
terval  of  447  years  between  the  Return  of  the  He- 
rakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357 
years  between  the  same  period  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy.  The  Bacchiad 
oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historical;  the  con- 
quest of  the  Herakieids  belongs  to  the  legendary 
world ;  the  interval  between  the  two  is  filled  up, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a  mere  barren  ge- 
nealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  our- 
selves at  the  first  opening  of  history,  we  find  that 
although  ultimately  Sparta  came  to  hold  the  first 
place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  all  Hellas, 
this  was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of 
which  we  have  historical  cognizance.     Argos,  and  Argos  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  connected  with  her  by  a  boudS^g  " 
bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political  union, — Si-  ^^^ 
ky6n,  Phlius,  Epidauras,  and  Trcez6n, — ^were  at  ^75^ 
first  of  greater  power  and  consideration  than  Sparta; 
a  fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herakieids  seems  to 
recognise  by  making  T6menus  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  three.     And  Herodotus  assures  us  that  at 
one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Cy- 
thSra,  all  which  came  afterwards  to  constitute  a 

^  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  vii.  p.  14,  with  the  note  of  Wesseling.  Strabo 
(▼iii.  p.  378)  states  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  to  have  lasted  nearly  200 
years. 
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material  part  of  Laconia,  had  belonged  to  Argo8^ 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establish-* 
ments  in  Peloponnesus  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  order  in  which  the  legend  placed  them, — ^Argos 
first^,  Sparta  second,  MessSnd  third.     It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  re-» 
collection  of  this  early  pre-eminence,  from  which 
the  growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  them ;  and  the 
liberties  of  entire  Hellas  were  more  than  once  in 
danger  from  their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more 
fortunate  competitor. 
Early  set-        At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
th^oriaM  Argos,  and  at  the  exact  point  where  that  city  ap- 
^d^     proaches  nearest  to  the  sea^,  was  situated  the  iso- 
rinth— Tc-  lated  hillock  called  Temenion,  noticed  both  by 
Hiu  of       Strabo  and  Pausanias.     It  was  a  small  village  de- 
riving both  its  name  and  its  celebrity  from  the 
chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  Tdmenus,  who  was 
there  worshiped  by  the  Dorians;  and  the  state- 
ment which  Pausanias  heard  was,  that  Tdmenus 

•  Herodot.  i.  82.  The  historian  adds,  besides  Cyth^m,  koL  al  Xoiiral 
rfiy  vqtrmy.  What  Other  islands  are  meant  I  do  not  distinctly  iinder<* 
stand, 

•  So  Plato  (Legg.  iii.  p.  692),  whose  mind  is  Aill  of  the  old  mythe 
and  the  tripartite  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Herakleids, — 
If  d*  aZ,  ir/Mor«vov(rci  tv  rois  totw  XP^mmi  roig  V€p\  ri^y  dutaro/jtij^,  9  vffik  t4 
"Apyos,  &c. 

•  Pausan.  11.  88,  1  ;  Strabo,  viil.  p.  368.  Professor  Ross  observes 
respecting  the  line  of  coast  near  Argos^  "  The  sea-aide  ia  thoroughly 
flat  and  for  the  most  part  marshy :  only  at  the  single  point  where 
Argos  comes  nearest  to  the  coast, — ^between  the  mouth,  now  choked 
by  sand,  of  the  united  Inachus  and  Charadrus,  and  the  efflux  of  the 
Erasinus,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bulrushes, —stands  an  eminence 
of  some  elevation  and  composed  of  firmer  earth,  upon  which  the 
ancient  Temenion  waa  placed/'  (lUisan  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  sect.  6« 
p.  149»  Berlin,  1841.) 
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with  his  invading  Dorians  had  seized  and  fortified 
the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to 
make  war  upon  Tisamenus  and  the  Achseans.  What 
renders  this  report  deserving  of  the  greater  atteni- 
tion,  is,  that  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  with  regard 
to  the  eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth: 
this  too  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the 
Dorian  assailants  had  occupied  and  fortified  against 
the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the  city:  it  was 
dose  upon  the  Sar6nic  Qulf,  and  it  was  exactly 
the  spot  which  invaders  landing  from  that  gulf 
would  naturally  seize  upon;  indeed  Nicias  with 
his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize  and 
occupy  it  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  In  early  days  the  only  way  of  overpowering 
the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town,  generally  also 
planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,  was, 
that  the  invaders,  entrenching  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood,  harassed  the  inhabitants  and  ruined 
their  produce  until  they  brought  them  to  terms : 
even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art 
of  besieging  had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  this  mode  of  aggressive 
warfare  was  adopted  with  efiicient  results^.  We 
may  readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtained  ad<- 
mittance  both  into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  is  remarkable  that,  except  Sikyon  (which 
is  affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night),  these 
were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which 
are  said  to  have  resisted  them ;  the  story  being, 
that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  Troezfin  had  admitted 

>  Thucyd,  iv.  49. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  122 ;  iii.  85  ;  vii.  18-27  ;  viii.  38-40. 
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the  Dorian  intruders  without  opposition,  although 
a  certain  portion  of  the  previous  inhabitants  se- 
ceded. We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non-Dorian 
population  of  Sikyon  and  Corinth  still  remained 
considerable. 
wttklS  ^®  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and 

arrived  by  the  positiou  of  the  Temeuiou  and  the  Solygeius,  lead 
to  two  conjectures — first,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 
gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides 
of  the  old  Herakleid  legend ;  next,  that  the  Dorian 
invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth  made  their  attack 
from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  Gulfs — ^by  sea 
and  not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  difiicult  to  see  how 
they  can  have  got  to  the  Temenion  in  any  other 
way  than  by  sea;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself*, 
with  reference  to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  holding-ground  for  a  maritime  invader, 
conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by 
Nicias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian 
attack  by  sea  on  Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story 
quoted  from  Aristotle  (which  we  find  embodied  in 
the  explanation  of  an  old  adage),  representing  Hip- 
potSs  the  father  of  AlStds  as  having  crossed  the 
Maliac  Gulf  ^  (the  sea  immediately  bordering  on 
the  ancient  Maleans,  Dryopians,  and  Dorians)  in 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonising.  And  if  it  be 
safe  to  trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey, 
as  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Crete, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  42. 

'  ArUtot.  ap.  Prov.  Vatican,  iv.  4,  MijKuuc^v  wkolov — abo  Prov.  Sai- 
dasj  X.  2. 
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we  there  have  an  example  of  Dorian  settlements  Early  Do- 
which  must  have  heen  effected  by  sea,  and  that  too  creSj!" 
at  a  very  early  period.  "  We  must  suppose  (ob- 
serves O.  Miiller*,  in  reference  to  these  Cretan 
Dorians)  that  the  Dorians,  pressed  by  want  or 
restless  from  inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes, 
manned  these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers 
who  themselves  worked  at  the  oar,  and  thus  being 
changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — the  Nor- 
mans of  Greece — set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of 
Crete."  In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the 
expeditions  of  the  Dorians  against  Argos  and  Co- 
rinth to  have  been  effected  :  and  whatever  difficul- 
ties may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that 
the  difficulties  of  a  long  land-march,  along  such  a 
territory  as  Greece,  are  still  more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea,  The  Dryo- 
from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promon-  thSrl^ttie- 
tory  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  fom^Jdby 
analogy  of  the  Dry  opes  or  Dryopians.    During  the 
historical  times,  this  people  occupied  several  de- 
tached settlements  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  all 
maritime  and  some  insular : — ^they  were  found  at 
Hermiond,  AsinS,  and  Ei6n,  in  the  Argolic  penin- 

^  Hist,  of  Dorians,  ch.  i.  9*  Andrdn  positively  affirms  that  the 
Dorians  came  from  Histisedtis  to  Crete :  but  his  affirmation  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  constitute  any  additional  evidence  of  the  fact :  it  is  a 
conjecture  adapted  to  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  174),  as  the 
mentioti  of  Achceans  and  Pelasgians  evidently  showfi. 

Aristotle  (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  374)  appears  to  have  believed  that  the 
Herakleids  returned  to  Argos  out  of  the  Attic  Tetrapolis  (v^here,  ac- 
cording to  the  Athenian  legend,  they  had  obtained  shelter  when  per- 
secuted by  Eurystheus),  accompanying  a  body  of  lonians  who  then 
settled  at  Epidaurus.  He  cannot  therefore  have  connected  the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Argos  with  the  expedition  from  Naopaktus. 
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sula  (very  near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  con- 
stituting the  Amphiktyony  of  Argos*) — at  Styra 
and  Karystus  in  the  island  of  Euhoea — in  the  island 
of  Kythnus,  and  even  at  Cyprus.  These  dispersed 
colonies  can  only  have  been  planted  by  expeditions 
over  the  sea.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  original 
Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this  people,  compre'- 
hended  both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius, 
and  north  of  CEta,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ma'- 
lians,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  district  south  o( 
CEta,  which  was  afterwards  called  Doris.  From 
hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — according  to 
one  story,  by  the  Dorians — according  to  another, 
by  HSraklds  and  the  Malians :  however  this  may 
be,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  that  they  started 
on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some 
of  them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  pe- 
ninsula^. And  it  was  from  this  very  country,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus^,  that  the  Dorians  also  set 
forth,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus :  nor  does  it 
seem  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  same  means 
of  conveyance,  which  bore  the  Dryopians  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  to  HermionS  and  AsinS,  also  carried 
the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion 
and  the  hill  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikydn,  Epidaurus,  Troe- 
zSn,  Phlius,  and  Klednae,  as  all  occupied  by  Do- 

^  Herod,  viii.  43-46  ;  Diodor.  ir.  37  ;  Pausan.  i?.  34,  6. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  373 ;  ix.  p.  434.  Herodot.  viii.  43.  Pherekydes, 
Fr.  23  aod  38>  ed.  Didot.  Steph.  fiyz.  v.  Apv6nrf.  Apollodor.  ii.  7, 7* 
Scbol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1913. 

*  Herodot.  i.  56. — Mtvr€v  di  a^t  it  r^p  Apvorrlda  fitrtlSrf,  leai  itc 
Tfff  Apvoirl^  ovr»r  it  IltXcw^innjaw  IkBhv,  Avpuc^  ikXtfSrf^^to  the 
same  purpose^  viii.  31*43. 
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rian  colonists  from  Argos,  under  the  different  sons  i^on^n 
of  Temenus :  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  in  Argos 
places  for  the  occupation  of  maritime  invaders.  ?tTQ^fh>m 
Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and  near  the  Ar-  sparta^Mid 
golic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  |JJ„^^ 
settlements  by  themselves,  completely  distinct  from 
Sparta  and  the  Messenian  Stenykl6rus,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  under  totally  different 
conditions.     First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  in- 
land— Stenykldrus  not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult, 
of  access  from  the  sea ;   next,  we  know  that  the 
conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  down 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.     Both  these 
acquisitions  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  from  the  land-side,  and  perhaps  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the   Herakleid   legend   describes — by 
warriors  entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  through  the  aid  or 
invitation  of  those  iBtolian  settlers  who  at  the  same 
time  colonised  Elis.     The  early  and  intimate  con- 
nection (on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  between 
Sparta  and  the  Olympic  games  as  administered  by 
the  Eleians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic 
truce,  tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion. 

In  considering  the  early  affairs  of  the  Dorians 
in  Peloponnesus,  we  are  apt  to  have  our  minds 
biassed,  first,  by  the  Herakleid  legend,  which  im- 
parts to  them  an  impressive,  but  deceitful,  epical 
ensemble  ;  next,  by  the  aspect  of  the  later  and 
better-known  history,  which  presents  the  Spartan 
power  as  unquestionably  preponderant,  and  Argos 
only  as  second  by  a  long  interval.    But  the  first 
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view  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  which  opens  to 
us  of  real  Grecian  history,  a  little  before  776  b.c, 
exhibits  Argos  with  its  alliance  or  confederacy  of 
neighbouring  cities  colonised  from  itself,  as  the  great 
seat  of  Dorian  power  in  the  peninsula,  and  Sparta 
as  an  outlying  state  of  inferior  consequence.  The 
recollection  of  this  state  of  things  lasted  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  a  reality,  and  kept  alive  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  Argos  to  the  headship  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  matter  of  right,  which  she  became 
quite  incapable  of  sustaining  either  by  adequate 
power  or  by  statesmanlike  sagacity.  The  growth 
of  Spartan  power  was  a  succession  of  encroach- 
ments upon  Argos  ^ 

How  Sparta  came  constantly  to  gain  upon  Argos 
will  be  matter  for  future  explanation:  at  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  the  ascendency  of  Argos 
was  derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own  territory, 
but  came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis 
of  an  alliance  of  autonomous  neighbouring  cities, 
all  Dorian  and  all  colonised  from  herself — and  this 
was  an  element  of  power  essentially  fluctuating. 
What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which 
she  either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the 
founder^,   the  same  was  Argos  in  reference  to 

^  See  Herodot.  vii.  148.  The  Argeians  say  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  reference  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Greeks — koItoi  Kara  yc  r6 
dUatoy  yufttrBai  rffp  ^fu)pirfv  icavrnv,  &c.  Schweighanser  and  others 
explain  the  point  by  reference  to  the  command  of  Agamemnon ;  but  this 
is  at  best  only  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  their  claim  :  they  had  a  more 
recent  historical  reality  to  plead  also :  compare  Strabo,  viii.  p.  376. 

'  'HfM»y  KTuroPT^v  (so  runs  the  accusation  of  the  Theban  orators 
against  the  captive  Platseans,  before  their  Lacedaemonian  judges, 
Thucyd.iii.6l.)  nXdrcuay  vcrrcpov  r$r  SKkti^  Boioarias — ovk  T)(iowavro\, 
Aov€p  Mx^  t6  irpwroy,  rfy€fioytv€irOai  v^*  Vl^^'  ^£^  ^  ^^  aXX«y 
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Kle6n8e,  Phlius,  Siky6n,  Epidaurus,  TrcezSn,  and 
iEgina.  These  towns  formed,  in  mythical  language, 
•*  the  lot  of  Tfimenus^'* — in  real  matter  of  fact  the 
confederated  allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos :  the 
first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  dorised  by 
the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  T^menus,  and  the 
kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the 
latter,  claimed  and .  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainet^ 
over  them.  Hermiond,  AsinS,  and  Nauplia  seem 
also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos, 
though  not  colonies^.  But  this  supremacy  was  not 
claimed  directly  and  nakedly:  agreeably  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  the  ostensible  purposes  of  the  Ar- 
geian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  were  religious, 
though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects,  were 
political.  The  great  patron*god  of  the  league  was 
Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  whose  name  the  obligations 
incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were  im- 
posed :  there  ^as  a  temple  to  this  god  in  each  of 
the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most  holy  and 

Boui>rov  irapa^ivovrtg  rk  narpia,  circi^^  irpo<n)PayKdCopTO,  frpoa'€xo»fni' 
va»  wp^  *A$rivalovs  kcu  fur  avr&p  noKXh  ^fuis  e/3Xafrn>v. 

*  Respecting  Pheiddn,  king  of  Argos,  Ephorus  said — rrfv  \rj(iv  SXtfv 
av€KctP€  Trfv  Trffievov  ^utrfratrfUvtjv  €ls  9rXctoi>  fitfnf  (ap.  Strabo.  viii. 
p.  358). 

'  The  worship  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  adopted  from  Argos  both  at  Her- 
mion6  and  Asind,  shows  the  connection  between  them  and  Argos 
(Pausan.  ii.  35,  2  ;  ii.  36,  5) :  but  Pausanias  can  hardly  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Argeians  actually  dorised  HermionI :  it  was  Dryopian 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  seemingly  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
(Herodot.  viii.  43).  The  Hermionian  Inscription,  No.  1193,  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  recognises  their  old  Dryopian  connection  with 
Asind  in  Laconia :  that  town  had  once  been  neighbour  of  Hermiond, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians,  and  the  inhabitants  received  a  new 
home  from  the  Spartans.  The  dialect  of  the  Hermionians  (probably 
that  of  the  Dryopians  generally)  was  Doric.  See  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto 
Doric&,  p.  2-12. 
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central  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa  or  acropolis 
of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary  so- 
lemn sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well 
as  by  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it 
should  seem,  accompanied  by  money-pay ments > : 
the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on  behalf  of 
the  common  god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  per- 
formance on  defaulters,  and  actually  tried  to  en- 
force them  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  against 
Epidaurus.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  514),  they  imposed  the  large  fine 
of  500  talents  upon  each  of  the  two  states  Siky6n 
and  iSgina,  for  having  lent  ships  to  the  Spartan 
king  Kleomenes  wherewith  he  invaded  the  Ar- 
geian territory :  the  iBginetans  set  the  claim  at 
defiance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknowledged  its  jus- 
tice, and  only  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing 
themselves  ready  to  pay  100  talents^.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  this  later  period  the  ascendency 
of  Argos  over  the  members  of  her  primitive  con- 
federacy had  become  practically  inoperative;  but 
the  tenor  of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her 
claims  were  revivals  of  bygone  privileges,  whiob 
had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  the  privileges  of  Argos  were,  be- 
fore the  great  rise  of  the  Spartan  power, — how  im- 

'  Thucyd.  V.  53.  Kvpi^raroi  rov  iMpov  ^a-atf  oi  ^Apyuoi,  The  word 
tiarrpa^if,  which  the  historian  uses  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Argoa 
against  Epidaurus,  seems  to  imply  a  money-payment  withheld :  com* 
pare  the  offerings  exacted  by  Athens  from  Epidaurus  (Herod,  v.  82)  • 

The  peculiar  and  intimate  connection  between  the  Argeians,  and 
Apollo  with  his  surname  of  Pythaens,  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Argeian 
poetess  Telesilla  (Pausan.  ii.  36, 2). 

'  Herodot.  vi.  92.  See  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  ch. 
7.13. 
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portant  an  ascendency  they  conferred  in  the  hands 
of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they  admitted 
of  being  used  in  fiirtherance  of  ambitious  views, — 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  case  of  Pheid6n  the  Pheiddn 
Teraenid.   The  few  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  nid— king 
this  prince  exhibit  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  some-  °    '^'' 
thing  like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, wherein  the  actual  conflict  of  living,  histo- 
rical men  and  cities  comes  out  in  tolerable   di- 
stinctness. 

Pheid6n  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth, 
and  by  Theopompus  as  the  sixth,  in  lineal  descent 
from  T6menufl ;  respecting  the  date  of  his  exist- 
ence, opinions  the  most  discrepant  and  irreconcile- 
able  have  been  delivered  ;  but  there  seems  good 
reason  for  referring  him  to  the  period  a  little  be- 
fore and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olympiad, — between 
770  B.C.  and  730  b.c*     Of  the  preceding  kings  of 

^  Ephor.  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Marx;  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  358;  Theopompus^ 
Fragm.  30,  ed.  Didot ;  ap.  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  iv. 

The  Parian.  Marble  makes  Pheiddn  the  eleventh  from  H^raklds  and 
places  hhn  b.c.  895 ;  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary  (in  a  passage  which 
affords  considerable  grounds  for  discussion),  places  him  at  a  period 
which  cannot  be  much  higher  than  600  b.c.  (vi.  127).  Some  autlion 
suspect  the  text  of  Herodotus  to  be  incorrect :  at  any  rate,  the  real  epock 
of  Pheiddn  is  determined  by  the  eighth  Olympiad.  Several  critics 
suppose  two  Pheiddns,  each  king  of  Argos — among  others,  O.  Miiller 
(Dorians,  iii.  6, 10) ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  this  except 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  Herodotus  with  the  other  authorities. 
And  Weissenbom,  in  a  dissertation  of  some  length,  vindicates  the  emen- 
dation of  Pausanias  proposed  by  some  former  critics, — altering  the 
eighth  Olympiad,  which  now  stands  in  the  text  of  Pausanias,  into  the 
twenty -eighth,  as  the  date  of  Pheid6n's  usurpation  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Weissenbom  endeavours  to  show  that  Pheiddn  cannot  have  flourished 
earlier  than  660  b.c  ;  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  very 
forcible,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  grave  an  alteration  in 
the  number  of  Pausanias  (Beitrage  znr  Griechischen  Alterthumskunde, 
p.  18,  Jena  1844).    Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  App.  1.  p.  249} 
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Argos  we  hear  little  :  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said 
to  have  expelled  the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  Asind 
from  their  town  on  the  Argolic  peninsula,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  having  cooperated  with  the 
Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Ar- 
geian  territory,  seemingly  during  the  generation 
preceding  Pheiddn ;  there  is  another,  Damokra- 
tidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  determined, 
but  he  appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as  ante- 
rior to  Pheiddn*.  We  are  informed  however  that 
these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with  Meddn 
the  grandson  of  Tdmenus,  had  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  great  abridgment  of  their  power  and  privi- 
leges, and  that  a  form  of  government  substan^^ 
tially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had  been 
established^.  Pheiddn,  breaking  through  the  limits 
imposed,  made  himself  despot  of  Argos.  He  then 
re-established  the  power  of  Argos  over  all  the 
cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before  been  so 
nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members  prac- 
tically independent^.     Next,  he  is  said  to   have 


places  Pheiddn  between  783  and  744  B.C. :  also  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  In- 
script.  No.  2374,  p.  335,  and  Miiller,  i£ginetica,  p.  63. 

^  Pausan.  ii.  36,  5 ;  iv.  35,  2. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  19»  1*  'Apytioi  di,  dre  icrjyopiay  Ktti  r6  avT6vofu>y  oya- 
irSiTf ff  €K  wctkawrdTov,  ra  r^f  i^avaias  r&v  /3a<riXe»v  «s  ^dx^urrov  irpoff» 
yayov,  ms  M^d»vt  t^  Kct<rov  koX  rotr  dnoySvois  r6  Svofta  \fii(f>Brjvcu  rov 
/3a<riXeoi>r  yu6vov.  This  passage  has  all  the  air  of  transferring  back  to 
the  early  government  of  Argos  feelings  which  were  only  true  of  the 
lat^.  It  is  curious,  that  in  this  chapter,  though  devoted  to  the  Argeian 
regal  line  and  government,  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  Pheid6n :  he 
mentions  him  only  with  reference  to  the  disputed  Olympic  ceremony. 

'  Ephorus  tt/  8uprh,  ^€ld»va  t6p  *Apytiov,  dcicarov  Svra  durb  Ti^ficvot;, 
bxfvdfiMi  di  vTTtpfftffkrifjJvov  roi/s  kot  avr6v,  d(f)*  fj^  rfiv  t€  X^f iv  oXijy 
«iyfXai3€  T^v  TrjfMyov  duairaa-fievifp  tU  irXtlu  fUpij,  &c.  What  is  meant 
by  the  lot  qf  T^metau  has  been  already  explained. 
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acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  assure  it  by  treacherously  entrap- 
ping 1000  of  her  warlike  citizens ;  but  his  artifice 
was  divulged  and  frustrated  by  Abrdn,  one  of  his 
confidential  friends  ^  He  is  farther  reported  to  His  claims 
have  aimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  [ects^wrc- 
part  of  Peloponnesus, — laying  claim,  as  the  de-  gve*of*H6. 
scendant  of  HSraklSs  through  the  eldest  son  of  "^^^s. 
HylluB,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  restless  and 
irresistible  hero  had  ever  taken*.  According  to 
Grecian  ideas»  this  legendary  title  was  always  se- 
riously construed  and  often  admitted  as  conclusive ; 
though  of  course,  where  there  were  strong  oppo- 
sing interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it : 
Pheidon  would  have  the  same  groimd  of  right  as 
that  which,  250  years  afterwards,  determined  the 
Herakleid  Ddrieus,  brother  of  Kleomen6s  king  of 
Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near 
Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  because  his  progenitor^  H6- 
raklds  had  conquered  it  before  him.  So  numerous 
however  were  the  legends  respecting  the  conquests 
of  H6raklSs,  that  the  claim  of  Pheid6n  must  have 
covered  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
Sparta  and  the  plain  of  MessSnS,  which  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheid6n  satisfied  even 

'  Plutarch,  Narrat.  Amator.  p.  772 ;  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212 ; 
compare  Didymus,  ap.  Scbol.  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  27* 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  Pheiddn,  the  ancient  Corinthian  law- 
giver mentioned  by  Aristotle,  is  the  same  person  as  Pheiddn  the  king  of 
Argos  (Polit.  ii.  6,  4). 

^  Ephor.  ut  mprd,  Ilp6s  rovrois,  ciriBtcrOai  koI  rais  v<f>*  'Hpcuckiovs 
alp€3€i<rcus  niSKto'i,  Koi  roifs  ay&vas  d^tovv  ri^ivai  ainhv,  o^s  €K€ivos 
tBrjKe'  Tovratf  d€  €ivai  koI  roy  ^OXyfitriOKhv,  &c. 

'  Herodot.  v.  43. 
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He  daims  with  thesc  large  pretensions.  He  farther  claimed 
presiding  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  those 
Olympic  religious  games  or  Ag6nes  instituted  by  H^rakl^, 
games.  — ^j^^  amongst  these  was  numbered  the  Olympic 
Ag6n,  then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  frac- 
tion of  the  lustre  which  afterwards  came  to  attach 
to  it.  The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more  cele- 
brated festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a 
privilege  immensely  prized  ;  it  was  at  once  digni* 
fied  and  lucrative,  and  the  course  of  our  history 
will  present  more  than  one  example  in  which  blood 
was  shed  to  determine  what  state  should  enjoy  it. 
Pheiddn  marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or  747  b.c.  ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  this  event  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
tlie  real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by 
immortal  recollections,  but  once  crowded  with  all 
the  decorations  of  religion  and  art,  and  forming 
for  many  centuries  the  brightest  centre  of  attrac«^ 
tion  known  in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on 
the  river  Alpheius  in  the  territory  called  the  Pisatid, 
hard  by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At  what  time  ita 
agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fifth  year  at  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first  began 
or  first  acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining :  as  with  so  many 
of  the  native  waters  of  Greece,  we  follow  the  stream 
upward  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head 
and  the  earlier  flow  of  history  is  buried  under  moun- 
Relations  taius  of  uusearchable  legend.  The  first  celebration 
Kidddn/***  of  the  Olympic  contests  was  ascribed  by  Grecian  le- 
^^^        gendary  faith  to  H^raklSs — and  the  site  of  the  place, 

with  Elis. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small 
townships,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  little  territory  were  warranted  in 
describing  themselves  as  the  original  administrators 
of  the  ceremony  ^  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to 
have  been  altered  by  the  ^Etolian  settlement  in  EUs, 
which  is  represented  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Oxylas  and  identified  with  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids.  The  iEtolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the  Pi- 
satid to  the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in 
subduing  their  weaker  neighbours^,  who  thus  lost 
their  autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the  territory 
of  Elis.  It  was  the  general  rule  throughout  Greece, 
that  a  victorious  state  undertook  to  perform^  the 
current  services  of  the  conquered  people  towards 
the  gods — such  services  being  conceived  as  attaqh- 
ing  to  the  soil :  and  the  celebration  of  the  Olynipic 
games  thus  became  numbered  among  the  incum- 
bencies of  Elis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  worship 
of  the  Eleusinian  D^m^tSr,  when  Eleusis  lost  its 
autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obli- 
gations of  Athens.  The  Pisatans  however  never 
willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorption  of  what  had 
once  been  their  separate  privilege  ;  they  long  main- 
tained their  conviction  that  the  celebration  of  the 
games  was  their  right,  and  strove  on  several  occa- 
sions to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions  the  earliest, 
so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connected  with  the  interven- 
tion of  Pheiddn.  It  was  at  their  invitation  that 
the  king  of  Argos  went  to  Olympia,  and  celebrated 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  28  ;  Diodor.  xv.  78. 
'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354. 
»  Thucydid.  iv.  98. 
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the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans, 

as  the  lineal  successor  of  H£rakl6s :  the  Eleians 

were  forcibly  dispossessed,  and  they  consequently 

refused  to  include  this  8th  Olympiad  in  their  re-> 

Conflict  be  eistcr  of  the  victorious  runners.     But  their  humi- 

Pheiddn      liatiou  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their 

Spartans,     part,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheiddn : 

the^sth^^^  in  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eleian  management  and 

747^0^'    the  regular  enrolment  appear  as  before,  and  the 

Spartans  are  even  said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in 

her  possession  both  of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia^ 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all 
which  we  learn  respecting  the  armed  conflict  at 
the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  religious  and  the 
political    grounds    of  quarrel    are   so  intimately 
blended — as  we  shall  find  to  be  often  the  case  in 
Grecian  history.     But  there  is  one  act  of  Pheid6n 
yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also  nothing  beyond 
Pheiddn      a  meagre  notice  has  come  down  to  us.     He  first 
Gr«ekwho  coiucd  both  coppcr  and  silver  money  in  ^gina, 
m(^ey  and  ^^^  ^^ ^^  established  a  scale  of  weights  and  mea« 
t^t^oi^  sures*,  which, through  his  influence,  became  adopted 
weight.       throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired  ultimately 
footing  both  in  all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Bceotia, 
Thessaly,  northern  Hellas  generally,  and  Macedo- 
nia— under  the  name  of  the  iEginaean  scale.   There 
arose  subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece, 
called  the  Euboic,  difiering  considerably  from  the 
iEginaean :  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  it  was 

*  Pwuan.  V.  22,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  354-358  ;  Herodot.  vi.  12/.  The 
name  of  the  victor  (Antikles  the  Messenian),  however,  belonging  to  the 
Sth  Olympiad,  appears  duly  in  the  lists ;  it  must  have  been  supplied 
afterwards. 

"  Herodot.  vi.  127;  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.viii.  p.  358-376. 
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introduced,  but  it  was  employed  both  at  Athens 
and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in 
Eubcea — ^being  modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  by  Solon's  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  Coind- 
in  M.  Boeckh's  recent  publication  on  Metrology  theiEgi- 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  these  monetary  and  with  the 
statical  scales.  He  has  shown  that  both  the  ^Egi-  ^^"^ 
naean  and  the  Euboic  scales — the  former  standing 
to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  5 — had  contem- 
poraneous currency  in  different  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire;  the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the 
scale  being  the  same  in  both,  100  drachmae  to  a 
mina,  and  60  minae  to  a  talent.  The  Babylonian 
talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  with  the 
^ginsean :  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  and 
it  has  now  been  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the 
scale  circulated  by  Pheiddn  was  borrowed  imme- 
diately from  the  Phcenicians,  and  by  them  originally 
from  the  Babylonians.  Both  as  to  weight  and  as 
to  money,  the  Babylonian,  Hebraic,  Phoenician, 
Egjrptian,  and  Grecian  scales  are  found  to  be  so 
nearly  conformable,  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
they  are  all  deduced  from  one  common  origin ;  and 
that  origin  the  Chaldaean  priesthood  of  Babylon  ^ 

'  Metrologische  Unterenchungen  iiber  Gewichte,  Monzfusse,  nnd 
Masse  des  Alterthums  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  dargestellt,  von  Aug. 
Boeckh;  Berlin  1838. 

See  chap.  7.  1-3.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  in  thinking 
that  Pheiddn,  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  deduced  from  the 
Olympic  stadium,  and  formally  adopted,  the  measure  of  the  foot,  ox 
that  he  at  all  settled  measures  of  length.  In  general,  I  do  not  think 
that  M.  Boeckh's  conclusions  are  well  made  out,  in  respect  to  the 
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It  is  to  Pheiddn,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
Argeian  confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight, 
and  the  first  employment  of  coined  and  stamped 
money. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few,  but  striking  acts 

of  Pheid6n  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 

which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit,  we  shall  find 

ourselves  introduced  to  an  early  historical  state  of 

Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which 

Argos  at      Buother  ccutury  will  bring  us.     That  Argos,  with 

thl'tot*     the  federative  cities  attached  to  her,  was  at  this 

state  in  Pe-  earlv  time  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in 

loponnesiu.  *->     x 

that  peninsula,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  esta- 
blishment and  reception  of  the  Pheidonian  weights, 
measures,  and  monetary  system,  while  the  other 
incidents  mentioned  completely  harmonise  with  the 
same  idea.  Against  the  oppressions  of  Elis,  the 
Pisatans  invoked  Pheiddn — partly  as  exercising  a 
primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Lepreum  in  Triphylia\  three  centuries  after- 
wards, called  in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, at  a  time  when  Sparta  possessed  the  headship 
— and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of  HSraklds, 
who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  manage- 
ment of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sparta  appears  as  a  second-rate 
power — the  iBginsean  scale  of  weight  and  measure 

Grecian  measures  of  length  and  capacity.  In  an  examination  of  this 
eminently  learned  treatise  (inserted  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1844, 
vol.  i.)  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  both  the  new  and  interesting  points 
established  by  the  author,  and  the  various  others  in  which  he  appeared 
to  me  to  have  failed. 
*  Thucyd.  V.  31. 
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was  adopted  there  as  elsewhere^ — the  Messenian  Do- 
rians were  still  equal  and  independent — and  we  find 
Sparta  interfering  to  assist  Elis  by  virtue  of  an  obli- 
gation growing  (so  the  legend  represents  it)  out  of 
the  common  iEtolo-Dorian  immigration ;  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall 
see  her  enjoying  hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of 
copper  and  silver  money  is  a  capital  event  in 
Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  consi- 
derable commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views 
which  belong  only  to  a  conspicuous  and  leading 
position.  The  ambition  of  Pheiddn  to  resume  all 
the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  Hdrakles, 
suggests  the  same  large  estimate  of  his  actual 
power.  He  is  characterised  as  a  despot,  and  even 
as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots^ :  how  far  he 
deserved  such  a  reputation,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  lived 
before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly  so 
called,  and  before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet 
lost  its  primary,  half-political,  half-religious  cha- 
racter ;  moreover,  the  later  historians  have  invested 
his  actions  with  a  colour  of  exorbitant  aggres- 
sion, by  applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which 
belonged  to  their  time  and  not  to  his.  Thus 
Ephorus  represents  him  as  having  deprived  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  headship  of  Peloponnesus, 

^  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  226 ;  DikaearchuB  ap.  Athense. 
iv.  p.  141. 

The  iEginsean  mina,  drachma  and  oholus  were  the  denominations 
employed  in  stipulations  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  (Thucyd.  v.  47) . 

•  Herodot.  vi.  127.  ^€il^vo£  rov  'ApytioDV  rvpawov—rov  v/3pi(rarror 
fiiyicrra  df^  'EWj^wov  Arravrmv.  Pausanias  (vi.  22, 2)  copies  the  expression. 

Aristotle  cites  Pheiddn  as  a  person  who,  being  a  PaaiKfvs,  made 
himself  a  rvpawos  (Politic,  viii.  8,  6). 
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which  they  never  possessed  until  long  after  him — 

and  also  as  setting  at  naught  the  sworn  inviolability 

of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians,  enjoyed  by  the  latter 

as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games  ;  whereas  the 

Agonothesia  or  right  of  superintendence  claimed 

by  Elis  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  sanction 

of  prescription,  and  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by  the 

Eleians  themselves  had  proved  that  this   sacred 

function  did  not  protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker 

people. 

Her  sub-         How  Phciddu  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost 

cimc!  from"  that  supremacy  which  they  once  evidently  possessed, 

the  reiwia-   ^^  have  uo  positivc  details  to  inform  us :  with  re- 

tion  of  her  * 

confcde-      spcct  to  the  latter  point,  however,  we  can  discern 

rftcy  of 

cities.  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  Argeians  stood  pre- 
dominant as  an  entire  and  unanimous  confederacy, 
which  required  a  vigorous  and  able  hand  to  render 
its  internal  organisation  effective  or  its  ascendency 
respected  without.  No  such  leader  afterwards  ap- 
peared at  Argos,  the  whole  history  of  which  city  is 
destitute  of  eminent  individuals :  her  line  of  kings 
continued  at  least  down  to  the  Persian  war\  but 
seemingly  with  only  titular  functions,  for  the  go- 
vernment had  long  been  decidedly  popular.  The 
statements,  which  represent  the  government  as  po- 
pular anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheid6n,  appear  un- 
worthy of  trust :  that  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken 
as  wielding  the  old,  undiminished  prerogatives  of 
the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding  them  with  un- 
usual effect — enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  old  heroic  sentiment  in  reference  to 
Hdrakl^s,  rather  than  revolutionising  the  existing 

^  Herodot.  vii.  149. 
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relations  either  of  Argos  or  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  in  fact  the  great  and  steady  growth  of  Sparta, 
for  three  centuries  after  the  Lycurgean  institutions, 
which  operated  as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  command  and  obedience  in  Greece. 
The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that  in  earlier 
times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  as  far  as 
Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  CythSra  and 
several  other  islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos — is 
referred  by  O.  Muller  to  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad, or  580  B.C.  Perhaps  it  had  ceased  to  be  true 
at  that  period ;  but  that  it  was  true  in  the  age  of 
Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing. 
What  is  probably  meant  is,  that  the  Dorian  towns  Dorians  in 
on  this  coast,  Prasise,  ZarSx,  Epidaurus  LimSra,  peninsSL^ 
and  Bcese,  were  once  autonomous,  and  members  of  ^^crce 
the  Argeian  confederacy — a  fact  highly  probable,  JjJ^JJ*^ 
on  independent  evidence,  with  respect  to  Epidaurus  islands  in 
LimSra,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was  a  settlement 
from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  peninsula :  and 
Boeae  too  had  its  own  oekist  and  eponymus,  the 
Herakleid  Bceus^  noway  connected  with  Sparta— 
perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  name  of 
the  town  Bceon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian  confederated 
towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Argolic  and  Saronic  Gulfs,  from  Cyth6ra  as  far 
as  iSgina,  besides  other  islands  which  we  do  not 
know :  ^gina  had  received  a  colony  of  Dorians 
from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town 
it  continued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence*.     It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  extent  of 

>  Pausan.  iii.  22,  9 ;  iii.  23>  4. 

'  Herodot.  v.  83;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  375. 
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coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  commerce 
and  maritime  activity ;  and-we  have  besides  to  con- 
sider  the  range  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern 
islands  of  the  iSgean  and  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor — Crete,  KAs,  Rhodes  (with 
its  three  distinct  cities),  Halikarnassus,  Knidus, 
Myndus,  Nisyrus,  Sym6,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  &c. 
Of  the  Doric  establishments  here  named,  several 
are  referred  (as  has  been  before  stated)  to  the  great 
emigration  of  the  T6menid  Althaemenfis  from  Ar- 
gos :  but  what  we  particularly  observe  is,  that  se- 
veral of  the  colonies  are  referred  promiscuously  to 
Argos,  Trcez6n,  Epidaurus^ — more  frequently  how- 
ever, as  it  seems,  to  Argos.  All  these  settlements 
are  doubtless  older  than  Pheiddn,  and  we  may  con- 
ceive them  as  proceeding  conjointly  from  the  allied 
Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action 
than  they  afterwards  became:  a  captain  of  emi- 
grants selected  from  the  line  of  HSraklSs  and  TS- 
menus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them. 
We  may  thus  look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very 

^  BJiodes,  K68,  Knidug,  and  Halikamasaus  are  all  treated  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  663)  as  colonies  of  Argos :  Rhodes  is  so  described  by  Thucy- 
dides  (yii.  57),  and  K68  by  Tacitus  (xii.  61).  K69,  Kalydna,  and  Ni- 
syrus are  described  by  Herodotus  as  colonies  of  Epidauras  (vii.  99)  : 
Halikarnassus  passes  sometimes  for  a  colony  of  IVoezdn,  sometimes  of 
TrtBzdn  and  Argos  conjointly : — "  Cum  Melas  et  Areuanius  ab  Argis  et 
TrcRzene  coloniam  commnnem  eo  loco  induxerunt,  barbaros  Caras  et 
Leleges  ejecerunt  (Vitruv.  ii.  8,  12  ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AXiicopyacrcror)/' 
Compare  Strabo,  x.  p.  479 ;  CoDon,  Narr.  47 ;  Diodor.  v.  80. 

Raoul  Rochette  (Histoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  t.  iii.  ch.  9)  and 
O.  Muller  (History  of  the  Doriaus,  cb.  6)  have  collected  the  facts 
about  these  Asiatic  Dorians. 

The  little  town  of  Boese  had  its  counterpart  of  the  same  name  in 
Crete — ^very  probably  its  colony  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Boibi^). 
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beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  when  the  maritime 
Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus  maintained  a 
considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only 
among  themselves  but  also  with  their  settlements 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  islands.  That  the  Argolic 
peninsula  formed  an  early  centre  for  maritime  ren- 
dezvous, we  may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancient 
Amphiktyony  of  the  seven  cities  (Hermiond,  Epi- 
daurus,  iSgina,  Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the 
Minyeian  Orchomenus),  on  the  holy  island  of  Ka- 
laureia,  off  the  harbour  of  Trcezfin^. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of 
Argos,  as  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  capital  innovation  of  Pheid6n 
— ^the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale  From  hence 
of  weight  and  measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the  coinage  of 
value  of  such  improvements,  in  the  history  of  ^^phclddn. 
Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic 
states,  having  no  political  unity,  were  only  held 
together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous  uniformi-^ 
ties,  in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations, 
and  general  habits.  We  see  both  how  Pheiddn 
came  to  contract  the  wish^  and  how  he  acquired 
the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the 
Grecian  world  an  uniform  scale  ;  we  also  see  that 
the  Asiatic  Dorians  form  the  link  between  him  and 
Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  scale  was  derived,  just 
as  the  Euboic  scale  came  in  all  probability,  through 
the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted 
by  Ephorus,  and  admitted  even  by  the  ablest  mo- 

^  Strabo,  Wii.  p.  374. 
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dern  critics,  that  Pheid6n  first  coined  money  *'  in 
-^gina^: "  other  authors  (erroneously  believing  that 
his  scale  was  the  Euboic  scale)  alleged  that  his 
coinage  had  been  carried  on  ' '  in  a  place  of  Argos 
called  Euboea^.''  Now  both  these  statements  ap- 
pear highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to 
the  same  mistake — of  supposing  that  the  title,  by 
which  the  scale  had  come  to  be  commonly  known, 
must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  place  in  which 
Phcidonian  the  coiuagc  had  been  struck.  There  is  every  rea- 
Btaticai       son  to  concludc,  that  what  Pheid6n  did  was  done 

seal©— be-        "A  J  1^  1  !_••  31 

longorigi.  m  Argos,  and  nowhere  else :  his  coinage  and  scale 
AlSS8%ot  ^^^^  th®  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem  to  have 
to  iEgina.  ijgen  known  by  his  own  name,  * '  the Pheidonian  mea- 
sures," under  which  designation  they  were  described 
by  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of 
Argos^.  They  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
specific  epithet  of  JEgiruean  until  there  was  another 
scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic ^  from  which  to  distin- 
guish them  ;  and  both  the  epithets  were  probably 
derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the  scale  first 
originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known 
— ^in  the  one  case,  the  iSginetans ;  in  the  other  case, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian 


>  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  376 ;  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  Abschn./,  1 : 
•ee  also  the  Marmor  Parium,  £poch  30. 

'  EtymologiooD  Magn.  EvfioUov  vSfucfia. 

'  Pollux^  Onomastic.  x.  179-  Eu?  d*  6»  kqI  <f>€ibtav  ri  ayytiov  eXoii;- 
pdi^  cM  T&p  ^tt9»vi»p  fUTp»v  mvofuurfUPOPt  vnip  &v  Iv  *Apy€i(op  iroKi" 
T€l^  * ApurrortXfjs  Xc^i. 

Also  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  358.  Kal  fUrpa  cfcvpc  r^  ^M^vtia 
KokoviAMva  Koi  oraBfAovt,  koX  pSfUirfia  Ktxopoyfitjfov,  &c. 
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measures  as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having 
no  greater  connection,  originally,  with  jSgina, 
than  with  any  other  city  dependent  upon  Argos. 

There  is  moreover  another  point  which  deserves 
notice.  What  wias  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^ginsean  scale,  as  contrasted  with  and  standing  in 
a  definite  ratio  (6  :  5)  with  the  Euboic  scale,  related 
only  to  weight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends* :  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
same  ratio  extended  either  to  measures  of  length 
or  measures  of  capacity.  But  there  seems  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken 
in  their  full  comprehension,  embraced  measures  of 
capacity  as  well  as  weights :  Pheid6n,  at  the  same 
time  when  he  determined  the  talent,  mina,  and 
drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the  dry  and  liquid 
measures — the  medimnus  and  metrfit^s,  with  their 
parts  and  multiples :  and  there  existed^  Pheidonian 
measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so  far 
as  we  know.  The  ^Eginaean  scale  may  thus  have 
comprised  only  a  portion  of  what  was  established 
by  Pheiddn,  namely  that  which  related  to  weight 
and  money. 

'  This  differs  from  Boeckh's  opinion :  see  the  note  in  page  425. 
^  Theophrast.  Character,  c.  13  ;  Pollux,  x.  179- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

iETOLO-DORIAN  IMMIGRATION  INTO  PELOPONNESUS.— 
ELIS,  LACONIA,  AND  MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  pro- 
perly called  Elis,  apart  from  the  enlargement  which 
it  acquired  by  conquest,  included  the  westernmost 
land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of 
Mount  Pholod  and  Olenus  in  Arcadia,  but  not  ex- 
tending so  far  southward  as  the  river  A1pheiu8» 
the  course  of  which  lay  along  the  southern  portion 
of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia.  This 
territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  '^  the 
divine  Elis,  where  the  Epeians  hold  swayS"  is  in 
the  historical  times  occupied  by  a  population  of 
^tolian  origin.  The  connection  of  race  between 
the  historical  Eleians  and  the  historical  ^tolians 
was  recognised  by  both  parties,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  disputing  it*. 
i£toiian  That  ^toliau  invaders  or  immigrants  into  Elis 

tion  u!to  would  cross  from  Naupaktus  or  some  neighbouring 
l^T""  Poi^t  i»  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  such  is  the  course  which 
Oxylus,  the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Herakleid  legend  as  taking.  That 
legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  introduces 
Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers 
— ^TSmenus,  KresphontSs,   and  Aristod^mus,  and 

>  Odyss.  XV.  297.  '  Strabo,  x.  p.  479. 
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as  stipulating  with  them  that  in  the  new  distribu- 
tion about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled 
with  many  holy  privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  so  far  as  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not  accomplished 
by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities 
occupied  by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the 
Dorians  of  Stenykl^rus  in  the  territory  called  Mes- 
s£nS,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  easiest 
and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants 
could  reach  either  of  these  two  spots,  is  through  the 
Eleian  and  the  Pisatid  country.  Colonel  Leake  ob- 
serves 1  that  the  direct  road  from  the  Eleian  territory 
to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Theius. 
and  from  thence  descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the 
only  easy  march  towards  that  very  inaccessible  city : 
and  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  remarked  the 
vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of 
the  Eurotas.  The  situation  of  Stenykl^rus  and 
Andania,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  adjoins  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii, 
and  is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  course  of 
the  Alpheius ;  being  thus  reached  most  easily  by 
the  same  route.    Dismissing  the  idea  of  a  great 

'  Leake,  (fravels  in  Morca»  vol.  iii.  ch.  23.  p.  29 ;  compare  Diodor. 
IV.  66. 

The  distance  from  Olympia  to  Sparta,  as  marked  on  a  pillar  which 
Pausanias  saw  at  Olympia*  was  660  stadia, — near  upon  82  English 
miles  (Pausan.  vi.  16,  6). 
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collective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to 
swallow  the  peninsula  at  a  mouthful,  we  have  to 
conceive  two  moderate  detachments  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  from  the  cold  regions  in  and  near 
Doris,  attaching  themselves  to  the  ^tolians  their 
neighbours,  who  were  proceeding  to  the  invasion 
of  Elis.  After  having  aided  the  iStolians  both  to 
occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the  Pisatid,  these  Do- 
rians advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in 
quest  of  settlements  for  themselves.  One  of  these 
bodies  ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn,  and  victo- 
rious Spartans ;  the  other  into  the  short-lived, 
trampled,  and  struggling  Messenians. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these 
original  settlements,  we  seem  to  discern  something 
like  special  causes  to  determine  both  of  them. 
With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told 
that  a  person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta 
to  them,  persuading  the  sovereign  in  possession  to 
retire  with  his  people  into  the  habitations  of  the 
lonians  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  he 
received  as  a  recompense  for  this  acceptable  service 
Amyklse  with  the  district  round  it.  It  is  farther 
stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt — that  Amyklae,  though  only  twenty 
stadia  or  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Sparta, 
retained  both  its  independence  and  its  Achaean  in- 
habitants long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  was 
only  taken  by  them  under  the  reign  of  Tdleklus, 
one  generation  before  the  first  Olympiad  \  Without 


*  Strabo,  yiii.  pp.  364,  365  ;  Pausan.  iii.  2,  5  :  compare  the  story  of 
Krius,  Pauftan.  iii.  13,  3. 
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presuming  to  fill  up  by  conjecture  incurable  gaps  Causes 
in  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  we  inay  from  vouredthe 
hence  reasonably  presume  that  the  Dorians  were  ""^*™®°'- 
induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to  acquire,  Sparta, 
by  the  invitation  and  assistance  of  a  party  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  Messenian  Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less 
effectual  temptation  was  presented  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Arcadians,  in  the  south-western  portion  of 
that  central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  KresphontSs 
the  Herakleid  leader,  it  is  said,  espoused  the 
daughter^  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  and  this 
procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  section 
of  Arcadia :  his  settlement  at  StenyklSrus  was  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Messenia*,  close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier, 
and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arcadian 
alliance  is  a  constant  and  material  element  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Messenian  Dorians  with  Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  Settle 
events,  showing  how  two  bodies  of  Dorians,  having  ^n^  at 
first  assisted  the  iStolo-Eleians  to  conquer  the  sJ^S^and 
Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks  ^^ 
of  the  Alpheius,  followed  the  upward  course  of 
that  river,  the  one  to  settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at 
StenyklSrus.     The  historian  Ephorus,  from  whom 
our   scanty  fragments  of  information    respecting 
these  early  settlements  are  derived — it  is  important 
to  note  that  he  lived  in  the  age  immediately  succeed- 
jing  the  first  foundation  of  Messdnd  as  a  city,  the  re- 
stitution of  the  long- exiled  Messenians,  and  theam- 

*  Pftusan.  W.  3,  3 ;  viii.  29>  4. 

'  Strabo  (viii.  p.  366)  blames  Euripides  for  calling  Mess^nd  an  inland.  ^ 

country ;  but  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  quite  correct  in  doing  so. 
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putation  of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia,  for 
their  benefit,  by  Epameinondas, — ^imparts  to  these 
proceedings  an  immediate  decisiveness  of  effect 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them :  as  if  the 
Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  La- 
conia,  and  the  Messenians  of  all  Messenia ;  Pausa- 
nias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians  collectively 
had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kresphontds. 
This  is  the  general  spirit  which  pervades  his  ac- 
count, though  the  particular  facts,  in  so  far  as  we 
find  any  such,  do  not  always  harmonise  with  it. 
Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  divisions 
of  the  country  either  east  or  west  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
at  the  time  when  the  Dorians  invaded  it ;  but  to 
treat  the  one  and  the  other  as  integral  kingdoms, 
banded  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is  an 
illusion  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the 
historicising  fancies  of  Ephorus,  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  well-known  times  this  whole  territory 
came  to  be  really  united  under  the  Spartan  power. 
At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta 
and  Stenykl^rus  were  effected  we  have  no  meaAs 
of  determining;  but  that  there  existed  between 
them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
which  did  not  prevail  between  Lacedsemon  and 
Argos,  we  may  fairly  presume  from  the  common 
temple,  with  joint  religious  sacrifices,  of  Artemig 
Limnatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on 
Pint  view  the  coufiues  of  Messenia  and  Laconia^  Our  first 
cai  Sparu.  ^i^w  of  the  two,  at  all  approaching  to  distinctness, 

^  Pausan.  iv.  2,  2.  furtixov  d<  avrov  fiovoi  A»pi€»v  oc  rt  MtavrjvuM 
KOI  Acuccdoi/iOMOi.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Umnatis, 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  verified  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross.— Rcisen  im  Peloponnes.  i.  2 — 4,  Berlin,  1841. 
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seems  to  date  from  a  period  about  half  a  century 
earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad  (776  b.c.)i — about 
the  reign  of  king  T^leklus  of  the  Eurystheneid  or 
Agid  line,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgean 
discipline.  TSIeklus  stands  in  the  list  as  the  eighth 
king  dating  from  Eurysthenes :  how  many  of  the 
seyen  kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real 
persons,  or  how  much,  out  of  the  brief  warlike  ex<* 
peditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated  as  au- 
thentic history,  I  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  earliest  determinable  event  in  the  internal 
history  of  Sparta  is  the  introduction  of  the  Lycur- 
gean discipline ;  the  earliest  external  events  are  the 
conquest  of  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae,  ef« 
fected  by  king  TMeklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with 
the  Messenians,  in  which  that  prince  was  slain. 
When  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great  was 
the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with 
reference  to  a  matter  so  pre-eminently  important 
as  Lycurgus  and  his  legislation,  we  shall  not  be 
inclined  to  think  that  facts  much  less  important, 
and  belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been 
handed  down  upon  any  good  authority.  And  in 
like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  Amyklse,  Pharis, 
and  Geronthrse  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first 
only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  that  city)  were  in- 
dependent of  the  Spartans  until  the  reign  oi^  T^le- 
klus,  we  shall  require  some  decisive  testimony  be- 
fore we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and 
so  hemmed  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had 
in  earlier  times  undertaken  expeditions  against 
Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against  Kleitor  on  the  ex- 
treme northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  Kynu- 
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rianSi  or  against  the  Argeians.  If  Helos  and  Ky* 
nuiia  were  conquered  by  these  early  kings,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a  second  time 
by  kings  succeeding  T^leklus.  It  would  be  more 
natural  that  we  should  hear  when  and  bow  they 
conquered  the  places  nearer  to  them, — Sellasia  or 
Belemina,  the  valley  of  the  CBnus  or  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Eurotas :  but  these  seem  to  be  as*- 
sumed  as  matters  of  course ;  the  proceedings 
ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such  only 
as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  was 
undisputed  mistress  of  all  Laconia. 
MesMnjan  The  succcssiou  of  Messcniau  kings,  beginning 
^^^  ¥rith  KresphontSs,  the  Herakleid  brother,  and  con- 
tinning  from  father  to  son, — iEpytus,  Glaukus, 
Isthnius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being 
contemporary  with  T^leklus, — is  still  less  marked 
by  incident  than  that  of  the  early  Spartan  kings. 
It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Kresphontds  was  troubled, 
and  himself  ultimately  slain  by  mutinies  among 
his  subjects :  iEpytus  as  a  youth  escaped  into  Ar- 
cadia, and  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  throne 
by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argeians  ^  From 
^pytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to 
have  been  denominated  ^pytids  in  preference  to 
Herakleids,  which  affords  another  proof  of  their 
intimate,  connection  with  the  Arcadians,  since 
i£pytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian  he- 
roic  antiquity*. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  3,  6-6. 

«  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  604.— 

Ot  d*  ^X^''  * ApKttfiujv,  V9r6  KvW^vrf£  Upot  aiirv, 
AlnvTiov  napa  rvfi^v. 
Schol.  ad  fee.  6  d*  Awrvrof  apxaiorarot  ijpcas,  *ApK<is  to  ycror. 
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There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Analogous 
alleged  behaviour  of  KresphontSs  on  first  settling  tfoM  hT 
at  Stenykl^rus,  and  that  of  EurysthenSs  and  Pro-  l^^r^ 
kles  at  Sparta,  so  far  as  we  gather  from  statements,  jJJ^b^th 
alike  meagre  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  author-  ©^  Spartans 

and  Mcs* 

ity  pf  Epborus.  Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  senians. 
the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  a  level 
with  their  own  Dorian  bands ;  both  provoked  dis- 
contents and  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  with  posterity,  by  the  attempt ; 
nor  did  either  permanently  succeed.  Kresphont$3 
was  forced  to  concentrate  all  his  Dorians  in  Steny- 
klSrus,  and  after  all,  the  discontents  ended  in  his 
violent  death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of  EurysthenSs, 
is  said  to  have  reversed  all  the  liberal  tentatives  of 
his  father,  and  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  La- 
conia  into  subjection  and  dependence  on  the  Do- 
rians at  Sparta,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amy- 
klae.  So  odious  to  the  Spartan  Dorians  was  the 
conduct  of  EurysthenSs,  that  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  cekist,  and  conferred  that 
honour  upon  Agis ;  the  two  lines  of  kings  being 
called  Agiads  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Eury- 
fltheneids  and  Prokleids\     We  see  in  these  state- 

*  Compare  the  two  citations  from  Ephorus,  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361-365. 
Unfortunately  a  portion  of  the  latter  citation  is  incurably  mutilated  in 
the  text :  O.  Muller  (History  of  the  Dorians,  Book  I.  chap.  v.  13)  has 
proposed  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  however  cannot  be  considered 
as  ^trustworthy.  Grosskurd,  the  German  translator,  usually  skilful  io 
these  restorations,  leaves  the  passage  untouched. 

For  a  new  colouring  of  the  death  of  Kresphontds,  adjusted  by  Iso^ 
krates  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  address  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  see  the  discourse  in  his  works 
which  passes  under  that  name  (Or.  iv.  p.  120-122),  Isokrates  says  that 
the  Messenian  Dorians  slew  Kresphont^,  whose  children  fled  as  sup* 
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ments  the  same  tone  of  mind  as  that  which  per- 
vades the  Panathenaic  oration  of  Isokrates  the 
master  of  Ephorus, — the  facts  of  an  unknown  pe- 
riod so  coloured  as  to  suit  an  id^al  of  haughty 
Dorian  exclusiveness. 

Again,  as  Eurysthente  and  Prokles  appear,  in 
the  picture  of  Ephorus,  to  carry  their  authority 
at  once  over  the  whole  of  Laconia,  so  too  does 
KresphontSs  over  the  whole  of  M essenia, — over  the 
entire  south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  west- 
ward of  Mount  Taygetus  and  Cape  Taenarus,  and 
southward  of  the  river  Neda.  He  sends  an  envoy 
to  Pylus  and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern 
portions  of  the  south-western  promontory  of  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  treating  the  entire  territory  as  if  it  were 
one  sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
submit  under  equal  laws  ^     But  it  has  ah-eady  been 

pliantB  to  Sparta,  imploring  rerenge  for  the  death  of  their  father^  and 
sarrendering  the  territory  to  the  Spartans.  The  Delphian  god  advised 
the  latter  to  accept  the  tender,  and  they  accordingly  attacked  the  Mea- 
senians,  avenged  Kreaphont^,  and  appropriated  the  territory. 

Isokrates  always  starts  from  the  basis  of  the  old  legend, — the  triple 
Dorian  conquest  made  all  at  once:  compare  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii« 
p.  270-287. 

^  Ephorus  ap,  Strabo.  viii.  p.  361.  Dr.  Thiriwall  observes  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  vii.  p.  300,  2nd  edit.),  "  The  Messenian  Pylos  seems  long 
to  have  retained  its  independence,  and  to  have  been  occupied  for  several 
centuries  by  one  branch  of  the  family  of  Neleus ;  for  descendants  of 
Nestor  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  b.c." 

For  this  assertion  Dr.  Thiriwall  cites  Strabo  (viii.  p.  355).  I  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  matter  of  iact :  I  see  no  proof  that  the  Dorians  of 
Stenykl6rus  ever  ruled  over  what  is  called  the  Messenian  Pylus ;  for, 
of  course,  if  they  did  not  rule  over  it  before  the  second  Messenian  war« 
they  never  acquired  it  at  all.  But  on  reference  to  the  passage  in  Strabo, 
it  will  not  be  found  to  prove  anything  to  the  point ;  for  Strabo  is 
speaking,  not  of  the  Mecsenian  Pyfus,  but  of  the  TriphyUam  Pylw:  he 
takes  pains  to  show  that  Nestor  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  MeueiuaM 


senia. 
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observed,  that  this  supposed  oneness  and  indivisi-^ 
bility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard  to  Messenia 
than  in  regard  to  Laconla.  How  large  a  propor-  ''^^I^^k" 
tion  of  the  former  territory  the  kings  of  Steny-  kienwdid 
klSrus  may  have  ruled  we  have  no  means  of  deter-  au  Mes- 
mining,  but  there  were  certainly  portions  of  it  whicK 
they  did  not  rule — not  merely  during  the  reign  of 
T61eklu8  at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  during  the  first 
Messenian  war.  For  not  only  we  are  informed 
that  T^Ieklus  established  three  townships,  PoiSessa, 
Echeise^  and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  Gulf 
and  on  the  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read 
also  a  farther  matter  of  evidence  in  the  roll  of 
Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor  for  the  prize 
at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always  entered 
as  member  of  some  autonomous  Hellenic  commu- 
nity, which  constituted  his  title  to  approach  the 
lists;  if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the 
name  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged. 
Now  during  the  first  ten  Olympiads  seven  winners 
are  proclaimed  as  Messenians;  in  the  eleventh 
Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis  Kor6- 
naeus, — ^Oxythemis,  not  of  Kor6neia  in  Bceotia,  but 
of  Kor6n6  in  the  western  bend  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  ^,  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pa- 

J*y/w,— NcoTopor  mroyovoi  means  the  inhabitaots  of  IViphylia  near 
Lepreum :  compare  p.  350. 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  360.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Kordnd  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  see  Pausanias,  iv.  34,  2  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 ;  and  the 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  cb.  z.  vol.  i.  p.  439- 
448.  He  places  it  near  the  modern  Petalidhi,  seemingly  on  good 
grounds. 

'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Chronological  Tables  for  the  year  732  b.c.  : 
O.  Miiller  (in  the  Chronological  Table  subjoined  to  his  History  of  the 
Dorians)  calls  this  victor,  Oxythemis  qf  KorStkeia,  in  Boeotia.    But  this 
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misus,  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of 
the  modern  Coron.  Now  if  Kor6n6  had  then  been 
comprehended  in  Messenia,  Oxythemis  would  have 
been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian  like  the   seven 

is  inadmissible,  on  two  grounds :  1 .  The  occurrence  of  a  Boeotian  com- 
petitor in  that  early  day  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  first  eleven  victors 
(I  put  aside  Oxythemis,  because  he  is  the  subject  of  the  argument)  are 
all  from  western  and  southern  Peloponnesus  ;  then  come  victors  from 
Corinth,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus ;  then  from  Athens ;  there  is  one  from 
Thebes  in  the  4l6t  Olympiad.  I  infer  from  hence  that  the  celebrity  and 
frequentation  of  the  Olympic  games  increased  only  by  degrees,  and  bad 
not  got  beyond  Peloponnesus  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  2.  The  name 
Coronseus,  Kopavalos,  is  the  proper  and  formal  title  for  a  citizen  of 
Kordn^,  not  for  a  citizen  of  Kordneia :  the  latter  styles  himself  Kopcoi^vr. 
The  ethnical  name  Ko/xvmr  as  belonging  to  Kor6neiain  Boeotia  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  several  inscriptions  in  Boeckh's  collection ;  especially 
No.  1583,  in  which  a  citizen  of  that  town  is  proclaimed  as  victorious  at 
the  festival  of  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenus :  compare  Nos.  1587-1593, 
ill  which  the  same  ethnical  name  occurs.  The  Boeotian  Inscriptions 
attest  in  like  manner  the  prevalence  of  the  same  etymological  law  in 
forming  ethnical  names,  for  the  towns  near  Kordneia :  thus,  Chardneia 
makes  X<upc»v€V£ ;  Lebadeia,  Ae/Sadrvr ;  Elaieia,  *£Xarvw  or  'EXorctcvr. 

The  Inscriptions  afford  evidence  perfectly  decisive  as  to  the  ethnical 
title  under  which  a  citizen  of  Kor6neia  in  Boeotia  would  have  caused 
himself  to  be  entered  and  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games ;  better 
than  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who  both  call  them 
Koptovaloi  (Herodot.  v.  79;  Thucyd.  iv.  93) :  Polybius  agrees  with  the 
inscription  and  speaks  of  the  Kopt^ptU,  Ae/Sadecr,  XaipiovtU  (xxvii.  1). 
O.  Miiller  himself  admits  in  anoUier  place  (Orchomenos,  p.  480)  that 
the  proper  ethnical  name  is  Kopovcvr.  The  reading  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  41 1) 
is  not  trustworthy :  see  Grosskurd  ad  loc. ;  compare  Steph.  Byz.  Kop»- 
vf%a  and  Kop^vrf, 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  ethnical  names,  it  seems  the  general  rule, 
that  a  town  ending  in  i;  or  ai  preceded  by  a  consonant  had  its  ethnical 
derivative  in  cuof ;  such  as  Zmoyi;,  Top^vrf,  Kvfirj,  Brjfiai,  *A^pcu  ;  while 
names  ending  in  eta  had  their  ethnicon  in  evr,  as  'AXc^ovdpcia,  ^Afuunta, 
SfXcvKcta,  Ava-ifidxfia  (the  recent  cities  thus  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  are  perhaps  the  best  evidences  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
analogies  of  the  language),  MeXd/iirfta,  MeXrma,  in  addition  to  the 
Boeotian  names  of  towns  above  quoted.  There  is  however  great  iiregu- 
larity  iu  particular  cases,  and  the  number  of  towns  called  by  the  same 
name  created  an  anxiety  to  vary  the  ethnicon  for  each  :  see  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  'HpoKkfta. 
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winners  who  preceded  him ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  proclaimed  as  a  Kordnaean  proves  that  Ko- 
r6nd  was  then  an  independent  community,  not 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  StenyklSrus. 
It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  latter  did  not 
reign  over  the  whole  territory  commonly  known  as 
Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  pro- 
portion of  it  wWch  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  ^^?Jp^ 
privilege  of  the  neighbouring  Pisatans,  seems  to  the  early 
have   derived  its   great  and  gradually  expanding  union  of 
importance  from  the  JStolo-Eleian  settlement  in  M^^^ans, 
Peloponnesus,  combined  with  the  Dorians  of  La-  Seiana. 
conia  and   Messenia.      Lycurgus   of  Sparta   and 
Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the 
sanctity  of  the  Olympic  truce  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Eleian  territory :  though  this  tale  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  matter  of  fact,  it  implies  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  regarded  the  Olympic  games  as  a 
portion  of  their  own  antiquities.     Moreover,  it  is 
certain  both  that  the  dignity  of  the  festival  increased 
simultaneously  with  their  ascendency  ^  and  that 
their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced 
into   the   practice   of    the   Olympic   competitors. 
Probably  the  three  bands  of  cooperating  invaders, 
iStolians  and  Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians,  may 
have  adopted  this  festival  as  a  periodical  renovatiin 
of  mutual  union  and  fraternity ;  and  the  games  thus 

'  The  entire  nakedness  of  the  competitors  at  Olympia  was  adopted 
from  the  Spartan  practice,  seemingly  in  the  14th  Olympiad,  as  is  tes* 
tified  by  the  epigram  on  Orsippua  the  Megarian.  Previous  to  that 
period,  the  Olympic  competitors  had  bmCotftara  ntpl  rh  alfhna  (Thucyd. 

i.  6). 
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became  an  attractive  centre  for  the  western  portion 
of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were  much  frequented 
by  people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra- 
Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether 
accidental,  when  we  read  the  names  of  the  first 
twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors  (occupying 
nearly  half  a  century  from  776  b.c.  downwards),  to 
find  that  seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three 
Eleians,  one  from  Dymd  in  Achaia,  and  one  from 
Kor6n£ :  while  after  the  twelfth  Olympiad,  Corin* 
thians,  and  Megarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to 
occur ;  later  still,  extra-Feloponnesian  victors.  We 
may  reasonably  infer  from  hence  that  the  Olympic 
ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the  west- 
ern regions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence 
to  them  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  did  not  become  considerable  until  the  first 
Messenian  war  had  closed. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  conjectures,  to  which 
our  very  scanty  knowledge  points,  respecting  the 
first  establishment  of  the  ^tolian  and  Dorian  settle- 
ments in  Elis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  steadily  increasing  dignity  and 
frequentation  of  the  Olympic  festival,  I  proceed 
in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable  circumstance 
which  both  determined  the  character,  and.  brought 
about  the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans 
separately  :  I  mean  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Ly- 
curgus. 
Previous  Of  the  prc-existiug  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and 

IJf^southcni  Messenia,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Achae- 
Peiopon.      j^jjg  ^^^  Pylians,  SO  little  is  known,  that  we  can- 
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not  at  all  measure  the  difference  between  them  JiSfe^^t 
and  their  Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  from  the 

.  Donant. 

habits,  or  in  intelligence.    There  appear  no  traces 
of  any  difference  of  dialect  among  the  various  parts 
of  the  population  of  Laconia :  the  Messenian  allies 
of  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the  same  also  as 
the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth :  all  Doric  \ 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was 
at  all  peculiar  to  the  people  called  Dorians :  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out  by  the  evidence  of  Inscriptions, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of  the  Phocians, 
Delphians,  Locrians,  JStolians,  and  Achseans  of 
Phthidtis :  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Thaumaki  in  Achasa  Phthi6tis  afford  a 
proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of  na- 
tive dialect,  because  the  Phthi6ts  were  both  im- 
mediate neighbours  and  subjects  of  the  Thessalians, 
who  spoke  a  variety  of  the  iEolic.     So  too,  within 
Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect 
among  the  Achseans  in  the  north  of  Peloponnesus — 
the  Dryopic  inhabitants  of  Hermionfi* — ^and  the 
Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Laconiafi  townships  (com- 
pounded of  Perioeki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by 
the  Romans  in  the  second  century  b.c.   Concerning 
the  speech  of  that  population  whom  the  invading 
Dorians  found  in  Laconic,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging :  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  it 


'  Thacyd.  iii.  112 ;  iv.  41 :  compare  vii.  44»  about  the  sameness  of 
sound  of  the  war-shout  or  p«an,  as  delivered  by  all  the  different 
Dorians. 

'  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Boeckh.  Nos.  1771,  1772,  1773;  Ahrens,  De 
Dialecto  Doric&,  sect,  i.-ii.  48. 
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did  not  diflfer  materially  from  the  Doric.  Thucy- 
dides  designates  the  Corinthians,  whom  the  in- 
vading Dorians  attacked  from  the  hill  Solygeius, 
as  being  iSolians,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the 
Achaeans  as  an  iEolic  nation  and  of  the  MqMc  dia*- 
lect  as  having  been  originally  preponderant  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^  But  we  do  not  readily  see  what  meani 
of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed  re- 
specting the  speech  of  a  time  which  must  have  been 
four  centuries  anterior  even  to  Thucydides- 
Doric  and  Of  that  which  is  called  the  iSolic  dialect  there 
lect.  are  three  marked  and  distinguishable  varieties — the 

Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the  Boeotian;  theThes- 
salian  forming  a  mean  term  between  the  other  two. 
Ahrens  has  shown  that  the  ancient  grammatical 
critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities,  as  be- 
longing to  the  ^olic  dialect  generally,  which  in 
truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or  to 
the  poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  which  these  cri- 
tics attentively  studied.  Lesbian  iEolic,  Thessalian 
iSolic,  and  Bceotian  i£olic,  are  all  different :  and  if, 
abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our 
attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we 
shall  find  little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  ^olic 
from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  common 
to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect*.    These 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  42  ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  333. 

'  See  the  valuable  work  of  Ahrens,  De  DiaJecto  uEolic&,  sect.  51. 
He  observes,  in  reference  to  the  Lesbian,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian 
dialects: — "  Tres  illas  dialectos,  quie  optimo  jure  ifiolicae  vocari  vi- 
dentur — quia,  qui  illis  usi  sunt,  iEoles  erant — comparantem  minioi 
habere  oportet,  quod  Asianorum  iEolum  et  Bceotorum  dialecti  tantum 
inter  se  distant,  quantum  vix  ab  alift  qu&vis  Grsecie  linguae  dialecto." 
(He  then  enumeiates  many  points  of  difference :)  "  Contra  tot  tantasqiM 
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two  are  sisters,  presenting  both  of  thena  more  or 
less  the  Latin  dide  of  the  Greek  language,  while 
the  relationship  of  either  of  them  to  the  Attic  and 
Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that  (putting 
aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece  S  from  Per- 
rhaebia  and  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and 
Cape  Akritas,  consisted  of  different  varieties  either 
of  the  Doric  or  of  the  MoYic  dialect ;  this  being 
true  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of  the 
aboriginal  Arcadians  than  of  the  rest.  The  Laco- 
nian  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of  its  own, 
and  approached  nearer  to  the  iEolic,  and  to  the 
Eleian,  than  any  other  variety  of  the  Dorian:  it 
stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has  been  classified 
as  the  strict  Dorian — that  is,  the  farthest  removed 
from  Ionic  and  Attic.  The  Cretan  towns  manifest 
also  a  strict  Dorism ;  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonian 
colony  of  Tarentum,  and  seemingly  most  of  the 
Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  called 
Achaean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of 
the  Doric   dialect   (Phocian,    Lokrian,   Delphian, 

differentias  pauca  reperiuntur  eaqae  fere  levia,  quse  ntrique  dialecto^ 

neqoe  simal  Doricse,  communia  sint Vtdes  his  comparatis  tantam 

interesse  inter  utramque  dialectam,  ut  dubitare  liceat,  an  Moles  Bceoti 
non  magis  cum  JSolibus  Asianis  conjuDCti  faerint,  quam  qui  hodte 
miro  quodam  casu  Saxones  vocanturcum  antiquis  Saxonibus.  Nihilo- 
minus  Thessalidl  dialecto  in  comparationem  vocatft,  diversissima  quae 
videntur  aliquo  vinculo  conjungere  licet.  Quarovis  enim  pauca  de  eft 
comperta  habeamus«  hoc  tamen  certum  est,  alia  llieasalis  cum  Lesbiis, 
alia  cum  soils  Boeotis  communia  esse."  (P.  222-223.) 

'  About  the  i£olic  dialect  of  the  Perrhaebians  see  Stephanus  Byz. 
V.  TSivof,  and  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  335. 

The  Attic  judgment  in  comparing  these  different  varieties  of  Greek 
speech  is  expressed  in  the  story  of  a  man  being  asked — Whether  the 
Boeotians  or  the  Thessalians  were  most  of  barbarians  ?  He  answered-* 
The  £leians  (Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  p.  304). 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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Achaean  of  Phthidtis)  exhibit  a  form  departing  leas 
widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic:  Argos  and  the 
towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  seem  to  form  a 
stepping-stone  between  the  two. 

These  positions  represent  the  little  which  can  be 
known  respecting  those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech 
which  are  not  known  to  us  by  written  works,  The 
little  presumption  which  can  be  raised  upon  them 
favours  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  La- 
conia  and  Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  dif- 
fering from  that  which  they  brought  with  them**-«a 
conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state 
distinctly,  since  the  work  of  O.  Miiller  has  caused 
an  exaggerated  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  di- 
stinctive peculiarities  whereby  Dorism  was  parted 
off  from  the  rest  of  Hellas. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  LYCURGU8  AT  SPARTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lycurgus  with  Lycurgraa— 

.!_/.,,.  .  ,  ^         ^j  authorities 

the  lollowing  ominous  words :—  of  piutwch 

*'  Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus  we  can  assert  JST^"*^ 
absolutely  nothing  which  is  not  controverted :  there 
are  different  stories  in  respect  to  his  birth,  his  tra* 
velsi  his  death>  and  also  his  mode  of  proceedingi 
political  as  well  as  legislative :  least  of  all  is  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  agreed  upon/' 

.And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  accounts  which  we 
read,  not  only  in  Plutarch  himself,  but  in  those 
other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  make 
up  our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lycurgean  system. 
If  we  examine  the  sources  from  which  Plutarch's 
life  of  Lycurgus  is  deduced,  it  will  appear  that— 
excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Simo- 
nides,  from, whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we 
could  have  wished — he  has  no  authorities  older  , 
than  Xenophon  and  Plato :  Aristotle  is  cited  several 
times,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his  wit- 
nesseSy  but  the  greater  number  of  them  belong  to 
the  century  subsequent  to  that  philosopher.  Neither 
Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  are  named,  though  the 
former  furnishes  some  brief,  but  interesting  parti- 
culars, and  the  latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge 

2a2 
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from  the  fragments  remainiDg)  entered  at  large 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver^ 
Unoertain-       Lycurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and 
hisgenea-    guardian  to  king  Lab6tas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or 
^*^'  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings ;  and  this  would  place 

him,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  about 
220  years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (about 
.B.C.  996*).  All  the  other  accounts,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger  brother, 
belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan 
kings,  though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting 
his  parentage.  While  Simonides  stated  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Prytanis,  Dieutychidas  described  him  as 
grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of 
Polydektds,  and  uncle  as  well  as  guardian  to  Cha- 
rilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh  in  descent  from 
HSraklds^.  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by 
Aristotle,  coinciding,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  with  the  date  of  Iphitus  the  Eleian^ 
and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by 
Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly'^,  which  Aristotle 

^  See  Heereii>  Dissertatio  de  Fontibus  Plutarchi,  p.  19-25. 

^  Herodot.  i.  65.    Moreover^  Herodotus  gives  this  as  the  statement 
of  the  Lacedsmonians  themselves. 

*  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  1.  According  to  Dionys.  Halik.  (Ant.  Rom. 
ii.  49)  Lycuiigus  was  uncle,  not  son,  of  Eunomus. 
.  Aristotle  considers  Lycurgus  as  guardian  of  Charilaus  (Politic,  ii. 
7,  1) :  compare  v.  10,  3.  See  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  i.  7,  3). 
-  *  Phleg6n  abo  adds  Kleosthen^  of  Pisa  (De  Olympiis  ap.  Meursii 
Opp.  vii.  p.  128).  It  appears  that  there  existed  a  quoit  at  Olympia, 
upon  which  the  formula  of  the  Olympic  truce  was  inscribed  together 
with  the  names  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  as  the  joint  authors  and  pro- 
claimers  of  it.  Aristotle  believed  this  to  be  genuine,  and  accepted  it  as 
an  evidence  of  the  fact  which  it  professed  to  certify :  and  O.  Miiller  is 
also  disposed  to  admit  it  as  genuine — ^that  is,  as  contemporary  with  the 
timet  to  which  it  professes  to  relate.  I  come  to  a  different  conclasion  t 
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accepted  as  a  fact.  Lycurgus,  on  the  hypothesis 
here  mentioned,  would  stand  about  b.c.  880,  a 
century  before  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Erato- 
sthenes and  ApoUodorus  placed  him  **  not  a  few 
years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad:*'  if  they 
meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly  assigned  as  the 
Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  would  coincide 
pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus:  if  on  the 
other  hand  they  meant  the  first  recorded  Olympiad 
(B.C.  776),  they  would  be  found  not  much  removed 
from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times 
respecting  the  epoch  of  the  great  Spartan  law- 
giver is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timaeus,  who  sup- 
posed that  there  had  existed  two  persons  named 
Lycurgus,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been 
ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that  there 
was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  sera,  respecting  the  date 
or  parentage  of  Lycurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of 

that  the  quoit  existed,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  the  inscription  upon  it 
was  actually  set  down  in  writing  in  or  near  b.c.  880,  would  be  at  va- 
riance with  the  reasonable  probabilities  resulting  from  Grecian  palaeo- 
graphy. Had  this  ancient  and  memorable  instrument  existed  at 
Olympia  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  he  could  hardly  have  assigned- to 
Lycurgus  the  epoch  which  we  now  read  in  his  writings. 

The  assertions  in  MUller's  History  of  the  Dorians  (i.  7,  7),  about 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  and  Kleosthen^,  "drawing  up  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Olympic  armistice,"  are  unsupported  by  any  sufficient  evidence. 
In  the  later  times  of  established  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival,  the 
Eleians  did  undoubtedly  exercise  the  power  which  he  describes  ;  but  to 
connect  this  with  any  deliberate  regulation  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  is 
in  my  judgment  incorrect.  See  the  mention  of  a  similar  truce  pro- 
claimed throughout  Triphylia  by  theMakistians  as  presidents  of  the  com- 
mon festival  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  343). 


^^ 
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SteS L  Lycurgus,  informs  us  that  it  was  **  400  years  and 
cargus.  somewhat  more''  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war^  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from 
their  previous  state  of  desperate  internal  disorder^ 
and  entered  upon  "  their  present  polity.**  We  may 
fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to  the  Lycurgean 
discipline  and  constitution,  which  Thucydides  must 
thus  have  conceived  as  introduced  about  b.c.  830-* 
82& — coinciding  with  something  near  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Tdleklus.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion^  amidst 
evidence  at  once  so  scanty  and  so  discordant,  I  in« 
cline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucydides  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  Lycurgean  constitution  was  intro- 
duced at  Sparta.  The  state  of  ^^eunomy'*  and 
good  order  which  that  constitution  brought  aboati 
and  the  healing  of  their  great  previous  internal 
sedition,  which  must  have  tended  much  to  enfeeble 
them,  is  represented  (and  with  great  plausibility) 
as  the  grand  cause  of  the  victorious  career  begin- 
ning with  king  T^leklus,  the  conqueror  of  Amyklae, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthrse.  Therefore  it  would  seem, 
in  the  absence  of  better  evidence,  that  a  date,  con- 
necting the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new  discipline 
with  the  reign  of  TSleklus,  is  more  probable  than 
any  epoch  either  later  or  earlier*. 

1  llincyd.  i.  18. 

'  Mr.  Clinton  files  the  legislation  of  Lycuiigus^  "  in  conformity  with 
Thnoydidet,"  at  about  817  b.c.«  and  his  regency  at  863  B.o.«  about 
thirty*five  years  previous  (Fasti  Hellen.  v.  ili.  c.  7*  p*  X4]) :  he  also 
places  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus  b.o.  838  (F.  H.  vol.  ii*  p.  410;  App* 
c.  22). 

In  that  chapter,  Mr.  Clinton  collects  and  discusses  the  various  state* 
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O,  Mailer^,  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  im-  Opinion  of 
probable  circumBtances  handed  down  to  us  respect-  (t'hatsp^ 
ing  Lycurgus,  observes  **  that  we  have  absolutely  fec^y^of 
no  account  of  him  as  an  individual  person/'    This  i^on*iicha- 

'^  racter  and 

remark  is  perfectly  just :  but  another  remark  made  tendencies) 
by  the  same  distinguished  author,  respecting  the  PecuHarity' 
Lycurgean  system  of  laws,  appears  to  me  erroneous,  ^  ^^*** 

ments  respecting  the  date  of  Lycurgus  i  compare  also  Larcher  ad  He- 
rodot.  i.  67,  and  Chronologie,  p.  486-49^. 

The  differences  in  these  statements  must,  after  all,  be  taken  as  they 
stand,  for  they  cannot  be  reconciled  except  by  the  help  of  co-bitrary 
suppositions,  which  on]y  mislead  us  by  producing  a  show  of  agreement 
where  there  is  none  in  reality.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  thinking 
that  the  assertion  of  Thncydidea  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the  best  author- 
ity. But  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  proceeding  which  he  (in  com- 
mon with  Larcher,  Wesseling,  Sir  John  Marsham  and  others)  employs 
with  regard  to  the  passage  of  Herodotus  where  that  author  calls  Ly- 
curgus the  guardian  and  uncle  of  Lab6tas  (of  the  Eurystheneid  line}* 
Mr.  Clinton  says — "  From  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  was 
ascribed  to  the  other  house  (the  Prokleids),  it  is  manifest  that  the  passage 
must  hs  eormpted  "  (p.  144) ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  conect  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  Sir  J.  Marsham. 

This  proceeding  seems  to  me  inadmissible.  The  text  of  Herodotus 
reads  perfectly  well,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Herodoius  hhiuey'i  moreover,  we  have  here  a  positive 
guarantee  of  its  accuracy,  for  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  that  it  stood 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias  just  as  we  now  read  it  (Pausao.  iii.  2,  3).  By 
what  right  then  do  we  alter  it  ?  or  what  do  we  gain  by  doing  so  ?  Our 
only  right  to  do  so,  is,  the  assumption  that  there  must  have  been  uni- 
formity of  belief,  and  means  of  satisfactory  ascertainment,  (respecting 
facts  and  persons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
sera,)  existing  among  Greeks  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding  centuries ;  an 
assumption  which  I  hold  to  be  incorrect.  And  all  we  gain  is,  an  illu- 
sory unanimity  produced  by  gratuitously  putting  words  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  witnesses. 

If  we  can  prove  Herodotus  to  have  been  erroneously  informed,  it  is 
right  to  do  so  :  but  we  have  no  ground  for  altering  his  deposition.  It 
affords  a  clear  proof  that  there  were  very  different  stories  as  to  the  mere 
question,  to  which  of  the  two  lines  of  Herakleids  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
belonged — and  that  there  was  an  enormous  difference  as  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

^  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  7,  6. 
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and  requires  more  especiaUy  to  be  noticed,  inas- 
much as  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a 
large  portion  of  his  valuable  History  of  the  Dorians. 
He  affirms  that  the  Uiws  of  Sparta  were  considered 
the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their  origin 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  people :  Sparta  is,  in 
his  view,  the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tenden- 
cies, and  sentiments,  and  is  so  treated  throughout 
his  entire  work  >.     But  such  an  opinion  is  at  once 
gratuitous  (the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support 
of  it  is  scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  ancient  evidence.     The  institutions 
of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to  herself" ; 
distinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth, 
Megara,  Epidaurus,  Sikyon,  Korkyra,  or  Knidus, 
than  from  Athens  or  Thebes.     Crete  was  the  only 
other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there  prevailed 
institutions  doubtless  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar 
in  those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark 
and  pinch  of  Spartan  legislation,  viz.  the  military 
discipline  and  the  rigorous  private  training.   There 
were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Crete,  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to 
them  more  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.     That  the  Spartans  had  an  original  organi- 
zation and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the 
other  Dorians,  we  may  readily  concede ;  but  the 
Lycurgean  constitution  impressed  upon  them  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  which  took  them  out  of  the  general 
march,  and  rendered  them  the  least  fit  of  all  states 

'  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  1,J3. 

*  Araong  the  many  other  evidences  to  this  point,  see  Aristotle,  Ethic, 
s.  9 ;  Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced.  10,  8. 
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to  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of 
Dorism.  One  of  the  essential  causes,  which  made 
the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impressively  upon 
the  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  singularity, 
combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  manifested :  the  Cretan 
communities,  even  admitting  their  partial  resem* 
blance  (which  was  chiefly  in  the  institution  of  the 
Syssitia,  and  was  altogether  more  in  form  than  in 
spirit)  to  Sparta,  were  too  insignificant  to  attract 
notice  except  from  speculative  observers.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Miilier,  to 
treat  Sparta  as  the  type  and  representative  of  Do-^ 
rians  generally,  and  very  many  of  the  positions 
advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to 
be  modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  in-  Early  date 
stitutions  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  is  the  very  early  ^^^^' 
period  at  which  they  had  their  commencement :  it 
seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than 
825  B.C.  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to 
expect,  trustworthy  history  in  reference  to  events 
so  early.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  historical  ground, 
inasmuch  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real, 
the  other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region 
of  mythe,  when  we  strive  to  comprehend  the  gene- 
rating causes  :  the  mist  yet  prevails  which  hinders 
us  from  distinguishing  between  the  god  and  the 
man.  The  light  in  which  Lycurgus  appeared,  to 
an  intelligent  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly  depicted  in 
the  following  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  translate  it : — 
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TiL^^  **  In  the  very  early  times  (Herodotus  observes) 
g^  by  He-  the  Spartans  were  among  themselves  the  most  law* 
less  of  all  Greeks,  and  unapproachable  by  foreigners. 
Their  transition  to  good  legal  order  took  place  in 
the  following  manner.  When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan 
of  consideration,  visited  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered  the  sanctuary, 
the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed, — 

'^  Thou  art  come,  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine, 
beloved  by  Zeus  and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is 
it  as  God  or  as  man  that  I  am  to  address  thee  in 
the  spirit  ?  I  hesitate — and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I  incline 
more  to  call  thee  a  God." 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  *'  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  these  words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia 
revealed  to  him  the  order  of  things  now  established 
among  the  Spartans.  But  the  Lacedamonians  them- 
selves say,  that  Lycurgus,  when  guardian  of  his 
nephew  Lab6tas  king  of  the  Spartans,  introduced 
these  institutions  out  of  Crete.  No  sooner  had  he 
obtained  this  guardianship,  than  he  changed  all  the 
institutions  into  their  present  form,  and  took  secu- 
rity against  any  transgression  of  it.  Next,  be  con-* 
stituted  the  military  divisions,  the  En6moties  and 
theTriakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess : 
he  also,  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the 
senate.  By  this  means  the  Spartans  passed  from 
bad  to  good  order :  to  Lycurgus,  after  his  death, 
they  built  a  temple,  and  they  6t;ill  worship  him  re- 
verentially. And  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start 
forward,  and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could 
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not  be  content  to  remain  tranquil  within  their  owu 
limits/'  &c. 

Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  He<-  Little  uid 
rodotufe)  respecting  Lycurgus,  ascribing  to  him  that  ciirg;as  in' 
entire  order  of  things  which  the  writer  witnessed  at  auti^.^ 
Sparta.  Thucydides  also^  though  not  mentioning 
Lycurgus,  agrees  in  stating,  that  the  system  among 
the  Lacedsemonians  as  he  saw  it  had  been  adopted 
by  them  four  centuries  previously,* — had  rescued 
them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders,  and  had 
immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and 
success  ^  Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  pre* 
ceded  those  of  Herodotus,  not  only  did  not  (any 
more  than  Thucydides)  make  mention  of  Lycurgus, 
but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any 
importance  to  the  name;  since  he  attributed  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first  kings,  Eurysthen^ 
and  ProklSs^. 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  5^?^.?'"^ 

details  of 

chiefly  compiled  his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  Plutarch. 
better  informed  on  the  subject  of  Lycurgus,  and 
enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told, 
was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  law<> 
lessness ;  his  elder  brother  Polydektds  died  early, 
leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made  to  Lycurgus 
propositions  that  he  should  marry  her  and  become 
king.  But  Lycurgus,  repudiating  the  oflfer  with 
indignation,  awaited  the  birth  of  his  young  nephew 
Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in  the  agora 
as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  re- 
linquished the  authority  which  he  had  provisionally 
exercised.    However,  the  widow  and  her  brother     . 

>  Herodot.  i.  65^6 1  Thucyd.  i.  Id.  *  Strabo,  viii.  p.  363. 
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Regency  of  Leonidas  raised  slanderous  accusations  against  him, 
— ^hisiong    of  designs  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king, 
from"^       — accusations  which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate 
Sparta.       ^y   ^  temporary   absence.      Accordingly   he  left 
Sparta  and  went  to  Crete,  where  he  studied  the 
polity  and  customs  of  the  different  cities ;  next  he 
visited  Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors  af- 
firmed) Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.     While  in 
Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from  the 
descendants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  had  not  up   to  that  time  become 
known  in  Peloponnesus :  there  were  not  wanting 
authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed 
with  Homer  himself  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  young  king  Charilaus  grew  up 
and  assumed  the  sceptre,  as  representing  the  Pro- 
kleid  or  Eurypontid  family ;  but  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the  dis- 
orders worse  than  ever,  when  Lycurgus  returned. 
Finding  that  the  two  kings  as  well  as  the  people 
were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  corrective,  and 
with  this  view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from 
He  iB  sent    which  he  received  strong  assurances  of  the  divine 
^uSr  ^^'  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more  special 
rrf*rm*tb    i^j^'^ctions  (the  primitive  Rhetrae  of  the  consti- 
state.         tution)  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta.     He 
then  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in 
arms,  as  his  guards  and  partisans  :  king  Charilaus, 
though  at  first  terrified,  when  informed  of  the  de- 
signs of  his  uncle,  stood  forward  willingly  to  second 

'  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  3,  4,  5. 
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them ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid  who  came  as 
reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi  ^  Such  were 
the  steps  by  which  Lycurgus  acquired  his  ascend- 
ency :  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  His  inati- 
Compact  brought  from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  ascribed  to 
the  Spartan  senate,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  an-  g^aleand 
cient  men ;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  con-  S^S^wy— 
junction  with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  ®p^®"- 
it.    With  this  were  combined  periodical  assemblies 
of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the  open  air,  between  the 
river  Knaki6n  and  the  bridge  Babykas ;  but  no  dis- 
cussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies, — their 
functions  were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  that  which  had  previously  been  deter- 
mined in  the  senate^.  Such  was  the  Spartan  political 

'  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  5-6.  Hermippus,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
professed  to  give  the  names  of  twenty  out  of  these  thirty  devoted 
partisans. 

There  was  however  a  different  story,  which  represented  that  Ly- 
curgus, on  his  return  from  his  travels,  found  Charilaus  governing  like 
a  despot  (Heraclid.  Pontic,  c.  2). 

'  The  words  of  the  old  Rhetra— Ai^^  'EXXaWov  kqI  'AOrivas  'EXKaviac 
Upbv  ISpva-dfievov,  <f>v\as  <l>v\d$avTa,  Koi  afias  G>pd^qyTa,  rpuucovra,  ye- 
povaicof  <rvv  dpxayercus,  Karaarria'apTa,  &pas  i(  &pa£  oTrcXXa^civ  fura^v 
BojSvKar  Koi  KvoKmvos,  ovt€»s  €loif>€p€iv  t€  koI  d<l)i<TTa<r$at'  ddfuo  l^'dyo'' 
ptof  flp^v  Kal  Kpdros.  (Plutarch,  ib.) 

The  reading  dyophv  (last  word  but  three)  is  that  of  Coray's  edition : 
other  readings  proposed  are  icvplav,  dvcoyhv,  dyopiav,  &c.  The  MSS. 
however  are  incurably  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  conjectures  can  be  pro- 
nounced certain. 

The  Rhetra  contains  various  remarkable  archaisms, — dn^yXd^av — 
d<l)i<TTaa'$at, — the  latter  word  in  the  sense  of  putting  the  question  for 
decision,  corresponding  to  the  function  of  the  'A^ccrr^p  at  Knidus 
(Plutarch,  Qusest.  Grsec.  c.  4  ;  see  Schneider,  Lexicon,  ad  voc), 

O.  Muller  connects  rpiaKovra  with  o/3ar,  and  lays  it  down  that  there 
were  thirty  Obes  at  Sparta :  I  rather  agree  with  those  critics  who  place 
the  comma  after  wPd$airra,  and  refer  the  number  thirty  to  the  senate : 
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constitution  as  fixed  by  Lycurgus ;  but  a  century 
afterwards  (so  Plutarch's  account  runs),  under  the 
kings  Polyd6rus  and  Theopompus,  two  important 
alterations  were  made.  A  rider  was  then  attached 
to  the  old  Lycurgean  Rhetra,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  '*  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly, 
the  senate  with  the  kings  should  reverse  their  deci- 
sions^  "  while  another  change,  perhaps  intended  as  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  the  popular 
assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new 
executive  Directory  of  five  men,  called  the  Ephors, 
—annually  chosen,  by  some  capricious  method 
the  result  of  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  and 
open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen, — which 
either  originally  received,  or  gradually  drew  to 
itself,  attributions  so  extensive  and  commanding, 
in  regard  to  internal  administration  and  police,  as 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more 

the  statements  of  Miiller  about  the  Obes  seem  to  me  to  rost  on  no 
authority. 

The  word  Rhetra  means  a  solemn  compact^  either  originally  emo** 
nating  from,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  who  are  always 
parties  to  such  agreements :  sec  the  old  Treaty  between  the  Eleians  and 
Heneans, — ^*A  fparpa,  between  the  two,--^ommemorated  in  the  valu* 
able  inscription  still  preserved, — as  ancient*  according  to  JBoeckh,  as 
Olymp.  40-60  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  II.  p.  26.  Part  I.).  The 
words  of  Tyrtseus  imply  such  a  compact  between  contracting  parties  i 
first  the  kings,  then  the  senatus,  lastly  the  people — €v$tias  prirpat£ 
dvra7ra/Affi/3o/icvovr— -where  the  participle  last  occurring  applies 
not  to  the  people  alone^  but  to  all  the  three.  The  Rhetra  of  Lycurgus 
emanated  from  the  Delphian  god ;  but  the  kiugs,  senatus,  and  peopU 
all  bound  themselves,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods,  to  obey 
it.  The  explanations  given  of  the  phrase  by  Nitzsch  and  Scho<« 
mann  (in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  note,  ch.  viii.  p.  334)  seem  to  me  less  satis* 
factory  than  C.  F,  Hermann  (Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsalterthumer^ 
s.  23). 

'  At  di  trKokwv  6  tofios  iXoiTO,  rovt  wpt<rfivy€V€W  ical  dpX9/irut 
m-arrjpas  flfify,  (Plutarch,  ii.) 
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than  the  exclusive  command  of  the  military  force. 
Herodotus  was  informed  at  Sparta  that  the  ephors 
as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constituted  by  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
the  internal  probability  of  the  case,  sanctions  the 
belief  that  they  were  subsequently  added  ^ 

Taking    the    political    constitution    of   Sparta  constitii. 
ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  it  appears  not  to  have  differed  ^bed  to 
materially  from  the  rude  organization  exhibited  in  J'^^^^^j^ 
the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  ^^^^  ^Wc^ 

,  wc  find  in 

of  chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  Homer. 
listening  agora.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  without 
some  formalities  of  this  sort ;  and  the  innovation 
(if  innovation  there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Ly« 
curgus  must  have  consisted  in  some  new  details 
respecting  the  senate  and  the  agora, — in  fixing  the 
number  thirty,  and  the  life*tenure  of  the  former ; 
and  the  special  place  of  meeting  of  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was  to 
exercise;  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection 
of  the  temples  of  Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athdnd 
Hellania.  The  view  of  the  subject  presented  by 
Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato^,  as  if  the  senate  were 
an  entire  novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pic* 

*  Herod,  u  66 :  comjxare  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7 ;  Aristotit.  Polit. 
V.  9,  1  (where  he  gives  the  answer  of  king  Theopompus) . 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  ephors  were  cbosoQ,  but  not  how  they  were 
chosen  i  only  that  it  was  m  some  sort  excessively  puerile^ — naidapMris 
yap  itm  Xtov  (ii.  6,  16). 

M.  Barth^emy  St.  HiUire,  in  his  note  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle, 
preiuroes  that  they  were  of  course  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
•enators  \  but  there  seenu  no  sufficient  ground  in  Aristotle  to  counte- 
nance this. 

>  Plato,  Legg.  iu.  p.  Q91 1  Plato#  Kpist,  Yiii,  p.  354,  B, 
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tures  of  the  old  epic,  and  we  may  more  naturally 
imagine  that  the  Lycurgean  political  constitution, 
apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterwards  tacked 
to  it,  presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic 
government  of  Greece,  defined  and  regularised  in 
kin'  ^at      ^  particular  manner.     The  presence  of  two  co-ex- 
sptftar—     istent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in 
•tant  diJ     hereditary  descent  and  both  belonging  to  the  gens 
ftMcurit^o  of  Herakleids,  is  something  peculiar  to  Sparta,  the 
mimt     origiJi  of  which  receives  no  other  explanation  than 
despotiim,    a  reference  to  the  twin  sons  of  Aristoddmus,  Eu- 
rysthenfis  and  Prokl6s.     These  two  primitive  an- 
cestors are  a  type  of  the  two  lines  of  Spartan 
kings  ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  passed  their  lives 
in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was  the  habitual 
state  of  the  two  contemporaneous  kings  at  Sparta. 
While  the  co-existence  of  the  pair  of  kings,  equal 
in  power  and  constantly  thwarting  each  other,  had 
often  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  course  of  public 
measures,  it  was  nevertheless  a  security  to  the 
state  against  successful  violence  \  ending  in  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism,  on  the  part  of  any 
ambitious  individual  among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  hi- 
story, from  Polyd6rus  and  Theopompus  downward, 
no  such  violence  was  attempted  by  any  of  the 
kings ^,  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomends 

^  Piato,  Legs*  ^i.  p.  691 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  20. 

*  The  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  was 
against  the  liberty  of  combined  Hellas,  to  constitute  himself  satrap  of 
Hellas  under  the  Persian  monarch,  rather  than  against  the  established 
Lacedaemonian  government;  though  undoubtedly  one  portion  of  h'ls 
project  was  to  excite  the  Helots  to  revolt,  and  Aristotle  treats  him  as 
specially  aiming  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  ephors  (Polit.  v.  6,  6  j 
compare  Thucyd.  i.  128-134;  Herodot.  v.  32). 
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III.  (240  B.C.  to  220  B.C.)  The  importance  of 
Greece  had  at  this  last*inentioDed  period  irretrie- 
vably declined,  and  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate 
to  the  more  powerful  force  either  of  the  ^Etolian 
mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her  own  sons)  or 
to  Epirotic,  Ma,cedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners, 
preparatory  to  the  final  absorption  by  the  Ro- 
mans. But  amongst  all  the  Grecian  states,  Sparta 
had  declined  the  most ;  her  ascendency  was  totally 
gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  disciptine  (to 
which  she  had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in 
every  way.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances, 
two  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomends — ^the  former 
a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and 
ambitious — conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the 
Lycurgean  constitution  in  its  supposed  pristine 
purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the  sphit  of 
the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But 
the  Lycurgean  constitution  had  been,  even  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon ' ,  in  part,  an  id^al  not  fully  realised 
in  practice— much  less  was  it  a  reality  in  the  days 
of  KleomenSs  and  Agis  ;  moreover  it  was  an  id^al 
which  admitted  of  being  coloured  according  to  the 
fancy  or  feelings  of  those  reformers  who  professed, 
and  probably  believed,  that  they  were  aiming  at  its 
genuine  restoration.  What  the  reforming  kings 
found  most  in  their  way,  was,  the  uncontrolled  au- 
thority, and  the  conservative  dispositions,  of  the 
ephors,  which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
original  fulness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings 
and  senate  stood  alone.     Among  the  various  ways 

*  Xenophon,  Republic.  LAced.  c.  14. 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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Kiromln&i  ^^  which  mcii's  ideas  of  what  the  primitive  consti- 

III.  re-  tution  had  been,  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of 

first  ap.  their  own  time  (we  shall  presently  see  some  other 

pomtment  ^j^gj^^j^^^g  ^f  |.|jjgj^  jg  probably  to  be  reckoned  the 

cpbore.  assertion  of  Kleomen6s  respecting  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  the  ephors.  Kleomends  aflSrmed  that  the 
ephors  had  originally  been  nothing  more  than  sub- 
ordinates and  deputies  of  the  kings,  chosen  by  the 
latter  to  perform  for  a  time  their  duties  during  the 
long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war  :  starting  from 
this  humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  kings  S  they  had  in  process  of  time, 
especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor  Aster6pus, 
found  means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent board,  then  to  usurp  to  themselves  more 
and  more  of  the  kingly  authority,  until  they  at  last 
reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable  humilia- 
tion and  impotence.  As  a  proof  of  the  primitive 
relation  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors,  he  al- 
luded to  that  which  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  in 
his  own  time.  When  the  ephors  sent  for  either  of 
the  kings,  the  latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience 
to  two  successive  summonses,  but  the  third  sum- 
mons he  was  bound  to  obey^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by 
Kleomends  (a  curious  point  in  Spartan  manners) 
contributes  little  to  prove  the  conclusion  which  he 
deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination  of  the 
ephors  as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.     That  they 

'  Platarch,  Agis,  c.  12.  Tovro  yap  rh  apxnov  (the  ephors)  Urxy^w  cc 
6ia<f>opas  rwy  fia(rik€«>v,  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Kleomen^,  c.  10.  OTffuiov  dc  tovtov,  t6  fifXP^  ''^"^  f^' 
rmrtfATTOfUvtttv  r6v  /3a<riX<a  rwy  *E^p»p,  &c. 
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were  first  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  Messeniau 
war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the  tale  that 
king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the 
measure — that  their  functions  were  at  first  com- 
paratively circumscribed,  and  extended  by  succes- 
sive encroachments,  is  also  probable  ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  board  of  spe-  Popular 
cially  popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to  the  kings  the  board 
and  the  senate.  One  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  oat?inter. 
in  the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every  month  inter-  tZ^ 
changed  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors ;  the  J^®"^*"^ 
king  swearing  for  himself,  that  he  would  exercise 
his  regal  functions  according  to  the  established  laws 
-the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of  the  city,  that 
his  authority  should  on  that  condition  remain  un- 
shaken ^  This  mutual  compact,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony  during  the  monthly 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  king*,  continued  down  to  a 
time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and 
when  the  kings  had  long  been  subordinate  in  power 
to  the  ephors.  But  it  evidently  began  first  as  a 
reality — when  the  king  was .  predominant  and  ef- 
fective chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors, 
clothed  with  functions  chiefly  defensive,  served  as 
guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse  of  the  regal 
authority.     Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero^,  all  inter- 


^  Xeaophon,  Republic.  LacedeemoD.  c.  15.  Kai  SpKovt  fuv  oKKjiKoi^ 
Kara  fjojva  votovvrai'  ''E^o/9ot  fUv  vrrip  rrj?  ir^Kewt,  /SatriXr^r  d*  vTFcp 
iaxfTov,  *0  dc  opKos,  iarX  r^  fuv  /ScuriXfCj  Karh  roi/F  r^s  9n$Xra>r  K€ifi€vovs 
v6fiovs  /Sao'iXcvo'civ*  r^  be  ir6K€i,  €fi7r€dopKOvvT05  iKtivov,  doru^cXticrov  r^v 
fiatriktiaif  irape^w, 

'  Herodot.  vi.  57. 

'  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  69^ ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  1 1, 1 ;  Cicero  de  Republic. 
Fragm.  ii.  33,  ed.  Mail — "  Ut  contra  eonsulare  iroperium  tribuni  plebis, 

2  H  2 
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pret  the  original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed 
to  protect  the  people  and  restrain  the  kings :  the 
latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted 
between  the  kings  and  the  ephors :  in  later  times 
these  relations  had  been  so  completely  reversed, 
that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  latter — ^reckoning  it  as  a  point  of 
duty  in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  "  as  their 
fathers^'"  And  such  is  decidedly  the  state  of  things 
throughout  all  the  better-known  period  of  history 
which  we  shall  hereafter  traverse.  The  ephors  are 
the  general  directors  of  public  affairs^  and  the 
supreme  controlling  board  which  holds  in  check 
every  other  authority  in  the  state,  without  any 
assignable  limit  to  their  powers  :  the  extraordinary 
ascendency  of  these  magistrates  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by  Aristotle,  that  they 
exempted  themselves  from  the  public  discipline,  so 
that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  office  stood  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  toilsome  exercises  and 
sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  The 
kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special 
functions,  combined  with  privileges  partly  religious, 
partly  honorary :  their  most  in^ortant  political  at- 
tribVite  is,  that  they  are  ex  officio  generals  of  the 


sic  illi  (ephori)  contra  vim  regiam  constitoti ;" — also  De  Legg.  iii.  7, 
and  Valer*  Max.iv.  1. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  7 ;  Tittmann,  Griechisch.  Staatsver- 
fassung,  p.  108  seqq, 

*  Polyb.  xxiv.  8. 

'  Axistot.  Polit.  ii.  6>  14-1 6 ;  *E(rrt  dc  Koi  ^  dicura  rwf  ''E<l>6ptiv  aux 
AfwkoyoviMvri  r^  Povkrffxari  rfjf  ir^ktvs'  ami  fuy  yhp  dueifuvfj  \i(Uf  iari' 
iv  dc  rocff  SKKoK  iiaKkov  vTrtpfiaXXei  M  t6  <rKkijp6p,  &c. 
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military  force  oa  foreign  expeditions.  But  even 
here  we  trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power. 
For  whereas  Herodotus  was  informed,  and  it  pro- 
bably had  been  the  old  privilege,  that  the  king  could 
levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing 
sacrilege* — we  see  throughout  the  course  of  the 
history  that  it  is  always  the  ephors  (with  or  without 
the  senate  and  public  assembly)  who  determine 
upon  war — ^the  king  only  takes  the  command  when 
the  army  is  put  on  the  march.  Aristotle  seems 
to  treat  the  Spartan  king  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles  were  put 
upon  him — for  two  out  of  the  five  ephors  accompa- 
nied the  army,  and  their  power  seems  to  have  been 
not  seldom  invoked  to  ensure  obedience  to  his 
orders «.  The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  position 
were  thus  greatly  curtailed :  yet  importance  in  many  f^^^<JJ7hc 
ways  was  still  left  to  them.  They  possessed  large  ^"»8«- 
royal  domains,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the 
PerioBki :  they  received  frequent  occasional  presents, 
and  when  victims  were  offered  to  the  gods,  the  skins 
and  other  portions  belonged  to  them  as  perquisites^ : 

^  Herod,  vi.  56. 

'  Ajistot.  ii.  7>  4 ;  Xenoph.  Republic.  Laced,  c.  13.  Uavacoficts,  nti- 
aas  T&jf  *'E<f>6pci>p  rpug,  e^ayci  <t>povphy,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29 ; 
f^pavphv  t<l>jfva3f  ol'^'EiPopoi,  iii.  2,  23. 

A  special  restriction  was  put  on  the  functions  of  the  king,  as  military 
commander-in-chief,  in  417  b.c,  after  the  ill-conducted  expedition  of 
Agis  son  of  Archidamus  against  Argos.  It  was  then  provided  that  ten 
Spartan  counsellors  should  always  accompany  the  king  in  every  expe- 
dition (Thucyd.  v.  63). 

*  The  hide-money  (fitpfMTiKbv)  arising  from  the  numerous  victims 
offered  at  public  sacrifices  at  Athens,  is  accounted  for  as  a  special  item 
of  the  public  revenue  in  the  careful  economy  of  that  city :  see  Bocckh, 
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they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate,  which,  if  they 
were  absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such  of 
the  other  senators  as  were  most  nearly  related  to 
them  :  the  adoption  of  children  received  its  formal 
accomplishment  in  their  presence,  and  conflicting 
claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbequeathed 
orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But 
above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  Their  pre-eminent  lineage  con* 
nected  the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity :  they, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Herakleids,  were  the  special  grant- 
ees  of  the  soil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods — the  occupa« 
tion  of  the  Dorians  being  only  sanctified  and  blest 
by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  children 
of  Hdraklds  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas^ :  they  repre- 
sented the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  be- 
ing, by  right,  priests  of  Zeus  Lacedaemon  (the  ideas 
of  the  god  and  the  country  coalescing  into  one)  and 
of  Zeus  Uranius,  and  offering  the  monthly  sacrifices 
necessary  to  ensure  divine  protection  to  the  people. 
Though  individual  persons  might  sometimes  be  put 
aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new  divine  revelation  could 
induce  the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genuine  lineage 
of  EurysthenSs  and  Proklfis.  Moreover,  the  remark- 
able mourning  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the 

Pablic  EcoD.  of  Athens,  iii.  7.  p-  333 ;  Engl.  Trans.  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tion. No.  157. 

'  Tyrteus,  Fragm.  1,  ed.  Bergk ;  Strabo,  xviii.  p.  362  : — 

Airrbs  ycip  Kpovimv  KdXXi(rT€<f>avov  ir6a'is  ^Hpr^s 

Ztvs  'H/MucXctdoir  r^vdc  d(d»K€  v6\iv' 
OifTiV  dfJM  irf}o\ar6vT€s  '"Eplptov  rjv(p6«VTa 

Evptuiv  UfKfmos  vrjaov  a<fiix6ijui6a. 

Compare  Thucydid.  v.  16  ;  Herodot.  v.  39  ;  Xenopb.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3  ; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22. 
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death  of  every  king,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two 
kingly  families — which  counted  themselves  Achae- 
an ^  not  Dorian — ^were  considered  as  the  great 
common  bond  of  union  between  the  three  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  population  of  Laconia — Spartans, 
Periceki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely  was  it  required, 
on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of  every  house 
in  Sparta  should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
but  the  death  of  the  king  was  formally  made  known 
throughout  every  part  of  Laconia,  and  deputies 
from  the  townships  of  the  Perioeki  and  the  villages 
of  the  Helots,  to  the  number  of  several  thousand, 
were  summoned  to  Sparta  to  take  their  share  in 
the  profuse  and  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow*, 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted  to 
the  funeral  obsequies  a  superhuman  solemnity. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  enumerating  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  (conjointly  with 
two  officers  called  Pythil,  and  nominated  by  him,) 
carried  on  the  communications  between  the  state 
and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody  of 
oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In  most  of  the 
Grecian  states,  such  inspired  declarations  were 
treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases  of  public 
emergency :  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  vrith  the 
Delphian  oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  inti- 
mate, and  the  responses  of  the  Pythian  priestess 
met  with  more  reverential  attention  from  the  Spar- 


'  Herod,  v.  72.  See  the  account  in  Plutarch  of  the  abortive  strata- 
gem of  Lysander  to  make  the  kingly  dignity  elective,  by  putting  forward 
a  youth  who  passed  for  the  son  of  Apollo  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25-26). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 1.  *Ayis — trvx*  ctfuwrtpas  fj  kot  Audptarrov 


the  ephon. 
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• 

tans  than  from  any  other  Greeks  ^  So  much 
the  more .  important  were  the  king's  functions, 
as  the  medium  of  this  intercourse:  the  oracle 
always  upheld  his  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded 
his  underhand  personal  schemes  ^.  Sustained  by  so 
great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence,  a  Spartan 
king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like 
Agesilaus  exercised  great  ascendency ;  but  such 
cases  were  very  rare,  and  we  shall  find  the  king 
throughout  the  historical  period  only  a  secondary 
force,  available  on  special  occasions.  For  real 
political  orders,  in  the  greatest  cases  as  well  as 
Power of_  the-  least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of 
ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  with  a  degree 
of  precision  which  nothing  short  of  the  Spartan 
discipline  could  have  brought  about — by  the  most 
powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest*. 
Both  the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  afiairs  of 
the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  ephors,  who  exer- 
cise an  authority  approaching  to  despotism,  and 
altogether  without  accountability.  They  appoint 
and  direct  the  body  of  300  young  and  active  citi- 
zens, who  performed  the  immediate  police  service 
of  Laconia :  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordi- 
nate functionary,  and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their 
own  discretion :  they  assemble  the  military  force, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its  desti- 
nation, though  the  king  has  the  actual  command 
of  it :  they  imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent 

'  For  the  prmleges  of  the  Spartan  kings  see  Herodot.  yi.  56-57 ; 
Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced,  c.  15 ;  Plato,  Alcib.  i.  p.  123. 
'  Herodot.  vi.  66,  and  Thucyd.  v.  16,  furnish  examples  of  this. 
*  Xenophon,  Republ.  Laced,  c.  8,  2,  and  Agesilaus,  cap.  7,  2. 
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or  the  king  himself  M  they  sit  as  jadges,  Bometimea 
individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon  causes 
and  complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge 
without  the  restraint  of  written  laws,  the  multi- 
plication of  which  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by 
one  of  the  old  Lycurgean  Rhetrse.  On  certain  oc- 
casions of  peculiar  moment  they  take  the  sense  of 
the  senate  and  the  public  assembly  ^«— such  seems 
to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace — and  it  appears  too  thiatt  persons  charged 
with  homicide,  treason,  or  capital  offences  gene-* 
rally,  were  tried  beforie  the  senate.  We  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and 
severely  fined,  and  in  which  their  houses  were  con- 
demned to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  probably  by 
the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ejAors :  in  one 
instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their 
own  authority  a  fine  even  upon  Agesilaus^. 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  rubuc 

assembly. 

on  most,  if  not  on  all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and 
the  public  assembly :  no  matter  could  reach  the 

'  Xenopb.  Rep.  Laced.  8,  4  ;  Thucydid.  i.  131 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii. 
6,  14 — ^^  \itaf  iuy£h)v  Ka\  Itrcrvpawov,    Platarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13 — 

Plato^  in  his  Republic,  in  like  manner  disapproves  of  any  general  en- 
actments tying  np  beforehand  the  discretion  of  perfectly  educated  men 
like  his  guardians,  who  will  always  do  what  is  best  on  each  special  oc- 
casion (Republic,  iv.  p.  425). 

'  *'Edofc  rots  'E<l)6pois  Koi  rj  iKKkrjaia  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23). 

'  The  case  of  LeoiycMde8,lleTodM,  72 ;  of  Pletstoanax,Thucyd,  ii.  2 1~ 
V.  16  ;  Agia  II.,  Thucyd.  v.  63 ;  Agia  III.,  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19  :  see  ^ 

Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  5. 

Respecting  the  ephors  generally,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hellen  Alter- 
thumskunde,  v.  4,  42,  vol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Cragius,  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  4,  p.  121. 

Aristotle  distinctly  marks  the  ephors  as  awTrfvBvpot:  the  story 
therefore  alluded  to  briefly  in  the  Rhetoric  (iii.  18)  is  not  easy  to  be 
understood. 
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latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And 
we  find  some  few  occasions  on  which  the  decision 
of  the  public  assembly  was  a  real  expression  of 
opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as  for  ex- 
ample,  the  assembly  which  immediately  preceded 
and  resolved  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here» 
in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  case  and 
the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament, 
there  was  the  great  personal  weight  and  expe- 
rience of  king  Archidamus  opposed  to  the  war, 
though  the  ephors  were  favourable  to  it^  The 
public  assembly,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
really  manifested  an  opinion  and  came  to  a  division. 
But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  an  inoperative  formality.  The  general 
rule  permitted  no  open  discussion :  perhaps,  even 
the  permission  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have  been 
of  no  avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of 
public  speaking,  but  no  habit  of  canvassing  public 
measures,  at  Sparta:  nothing  was  more  character- 
istic of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of 
its  proceedings^.  There  could  be  no  attraction  to 
invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at  such  an  assembly : 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Xenophon 
that  in  his  time  it  consisted  only  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  notables  specially  summoned  in  addition  to 
the  senate,  which  latter  body  is  itself  called  '*  the 
lesser  £kklesia^;"  indeed  the  constant  and  formi- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  &!,  80,  87.    ^XXoyoi^  trff^^v  avrSiv  rhv  €lw66ra, 
'  Thucyd,  iv.  68.   r^f  voKirtias  rh  KfnmrAv :  compare  iv.  74;  also  his 
remarkable  expression  about  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Brasidas,  fjv  dc 
ovK  a^vvaros,  &s  AaK€^ifi6vios,  tlirtip,  and  iv.  24,  about  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian envoys  to  Athens. 

'  T^i*  fiiKpav  K€ikt)Vfi€injv  ckkXijo-iW  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3^  8)j  which 
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dable  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified  citizens 
was  alone  sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the 
assembly,  as  well  as  to  break  down  any  imposing 
force  which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced— though  always 
retained  as  9  formality,  and  though  its  consent  on 
considerable  matters  and  for  the  passing  of  laws 
(which  however  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  occur- 
rence  at  Sparta)  was  indispensable-r-could  be  very 
little  of  a  practical  check  upon  the  administration 
of  the  ephors.  The  Senate,  a  permanent  body  with  The  Senate. 
the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check 
upon  them,  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
a  concurrent  body  in  the  government,  though  the 
large  and  imposing  language  in  which  its  political 
supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  and  Iso- 
krates  exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its 
most  important  function  was  that  of  a  court  of  cri- 
minal justice,  before  whom  every  man  put  on  trial 
for  his  life  was  arraigned  > ;  but  both  in  this  and  in 
their  other  duties,  we  find  the  senators  as  well  as 
the  kings  and  the  ephors  charged  with  corruption 

evidently  means  the  ytpovrts  or  senate,  and  none  besides.  What  is  still 
more  to  be  noted,  is  the  expression  ol  (kkKtjtoi  as  the  equivalent  of 
Tf  €KicXi;o-/a  (compare  Hellen.  v.  2,  1 1 ;  vi.  3,  3),  evidently  showing  a 
special  and  limited  number  of  persons  convened :  see  also  ii.  4,  38  ; 
iv.  6,  3  ;  V.  2,  33 ;   Thucyd.  v.  77- 

The  expression  ot  €iejcXi;roi  could  never  have  got  into  use  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  Athenian  ecclesia. 

^  Xenoph.  Repub.  Laced.  10 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6, 17  ;  iii*  1^  7 ;  De- 
mosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  23.  p.  489  ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xii.  (Panathenaic.) 
p.  266.   The  language  of  Demosthenes  seems  particularly  inaccurate. 

Plutarch  (Agesilaus,  c.  32),  on  occasion  of  some  suspected  conspirators 
who  were  put  to  death  by  Agesilaus  and  the  ephors,  when  Sparta  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  attack  of  Epameinondas,  asserts,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  any  Spartan  had  ever  been  put  to  death 
without  trial. 


Spartan 
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and  venality'.  As  they  were  not  appointed  until 
sixty  years  of  age  and  then  held  their  offices  for 
life,  we  may  readily  helieve  that  some  of  them 
continued  to  act  after  the  period  of  extreme  and 
disqualifying  senility,  which,  though  the  extraor- 
dinary respect  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  (Ad  age 
would  doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  ftdl  to  impair 
the  influence  of  the  body  as  a  concurrent  element 
of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment will  show^  that  though  Greek  theorists 
found  a  difficulty  in  determining  under  what  class 
they  should  arrange  it^,  it  was  in  substance  a  close, 
constitu-  unscrupulous,  and  well-obeyed  oligarchy — ^incl  uding 
close  ou.  within  it,  as  subordinate,  those  portions  which  had 
^^  ^'  once  been  dominant,  the  kings  and  the  senate,  and 
softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief, 
of  the  system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling 
ephors.  We  must  at  the  same  time  distinguish  the 
government  from  the  Lycurgean  discipline  and  edu- 
cation, which  doubtless  tended  much  to  equalise 
rich  and  poor,  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits, 
and  enjoyments.  Herodotus  (and  seemingly  also 
Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Lycurgus.     Now,  though 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6, 18.  Compare  alao  Thuqrdid.  i.  131  about  the 
gailty  PaotMUiias, — incrTvvtfy  xphf^^^  lUoKwrtuf  rrjp  dtafioKffp ;  Herodot. 
V.  72  ;  Thucyd.  ▼.  16 — about  the  kings  Leotychides  and  Pleistoanax ; 
the  brave  and  able  Gylippus — Plutarch,  Lysaud.  c.  16. 

'  The  ephora  are  aometimes  considered  as  a  democratical  element, 
because  every  Spartan  citizen  had  a  chance  of  becoming  ephor ;  some- 
times as  a  despotical  element,  because  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
they  were  subject  to  little  restraint  and  no  responsibility :  see  Plato, 
Lcgg.  iv.  p.  712 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  3,  10;  iv.  7,  4,  5. 
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there  is  good  reasou  for  supposing  otherwise,  and 
for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent  addi- 
tion, yet  the  mere  fact,  that  Herodotus  was  so  in* 
formed  at  Sparta,  points  our  attention  to  one  im- 
portant attribute  of  the.  Spartan  polity,  which  it  is 
prdper  to  bring  into  view.    This  attribute  is,  its 
unparalleled  steadiness,  for  four  or  five  successive 
centuries,  in  the  midst  of  governments  like  the 
Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less 
of  fluctuation.     No  considerable  revolution — ^not  Long  dan- 
even  any  palpable  or  formal  change — occurred  in  it  c^nstitu.  ^ 
from  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war  down  to  those  out^f^al 
of  Agis  III. :  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow  which  change— 

1  »•  /.*  .»/.  one  cause  of 

the  power  and  temtory  of  the  state  sustained  from  the  respect 
Epameinondas  and  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  go*  and  pride  in 
vernment  nevertheless  remained  unchanged.     It  uns^th^in- 
was  the  only  government  in  Greece  which  could  '^^*^ 
trace  an  unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high 
antiquity  and  from  its  real  or  supposed  founder. 
Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances  (among  v 
others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the 
astonishing  ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired 
over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  which  they  will  not  be 
found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability  in 
the   conduct  of  affairs.    The  steadiness  of  their 
political  sympathies,— exhibited  at  one  time  by 
putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots,  at  another  by 
overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in  the  place 
of  ability,  and  even  the  recognised  failings  of  their 
government  were  often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of 
respect  for  its  early  commencement  and  uninter- 
rupted continuance.    If  such  a  feeling  acted  on  the 
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Greeks  generally  > ,  much  more  powerful  was  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  Spartans  themselves,  in  inflaming 
that  haughty  exclusiveness  for  which  they  stood 
distinguished.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Spartan  mind  continued  to  be  cast  on  the  old- 
fashioned  scale,  and  unsusceptible  of  modernizing 
influences,  longer  than  that  of  most  other  people 
of  Greece :  the  ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted 
submission  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among 
them  unabated,  at  a  time  when  various  influences 
had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their  fel- 
low-Hellens  and  neighbours.  But  though  the  un- 
changed title  and  forms  of  the  government  thus 
contributed  to  its  imposing  efiect,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  were 
not  the  less  really  at  work,  in  undermining  its 
efiiciency.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
number  of  qualified  citizens  went  on  continually 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  numbef 
a  larger  proportion  than  before  were  needy,  since 
the  landed  property  tended  constantly  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up  in  this 
way  a  body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally 
existed,  both  amon^  the  poorer  citizens,  and  among 
those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as  citizens  ;  thus 
aggravating  the  danger  arising  from  Perioeki  and 
Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta, 
to  the  civil  ranks  and  distribution,  economical  re- 
lations, and  lastly  the  peculiar  system  of  habits, 

^  A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  antiquity  waa  lauded,  may  be 
seen  in  Isokratds,  Or.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  286. 
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education  and  discipliae^  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished among  the  Laced8emonians  by  Lycurgus. 
Here  again  we  shall  find  ourselves  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  to 
ourselves  how  those  institutions  arose. 

It  seems  however  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  Dorians 
in  all  their  settlements  were  divided  into  three  threc^trlbes 
tribes — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dy-  j;^f^;^. 
manes:  in  all  Dorian  cities  moreover,  there  were  pjiyii, and 
distinguished  Herakleid  families  from  whom  oekists 
were  chosen  when  new  colonies  were  formed; 
These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos,  Siky&n, 
Epidaurus,  TroezSn,  Megara,  Korkyra,  and  seem- 
ingly also  at  Sparta ^  The  Hylleis  recognised,  as 
their  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hyllus  the  son  of 
HSraklSs,  and  were  therefore  in  their  own  belief 
descended  from  HSraklSs  himself :  we  may  suppose 
the  Herakleids  specially  so  called,  comprising  the 
two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants 
of  HSraklSs^.  But  there  seem  to  have  been  also 
at  Sparta,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  em- 
bodied in  tribes  of  their  own :  one  of  these,  the 
JSgeids,  said  to  have  come  from  Thebes  as  allies  of 

'  Herodot.  v.  68  ;  Stepban.  Byz.  ▼.  'YXXccf  and  Avfiay ;  O.  Miiller, 
DoriaDB,  iii.  5,  2 ;  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  loscrip.  No.  1123. 

Thucyd.  i.  24,  about  Phalius  the  Herakleid  at  Corinth. 

'  See  Tyrtseus,  Fragra.  8,  1,  ed.  Schneidewin,  and  Pindar,  Pytb.  i.  61, 
V.  Tip  where  the  expressions  "  descendants  of  Hdrakl^"  plamly  com- 
prehend more  than  the  two  kingly  families.  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ; 
Diodor.  xi.  58. 
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the  Dorian  invaders,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pindar, 
and  HerodotudS  while  the  uSgialeis  at  Siky6n,  the 
tribe  Hyrndthia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others 
whose  titles  we  do  not  know  at  Corinth,  represent 
in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian  portions  of  theii* 
respective  communities^.  At  Corinth  the  total 
number  of  tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight^.  But 
at  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to  make  out  the  exist- 
ence o[  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all :  still  less  do 
we  know  what  relation  the  -  Obae  or  ObSs,  another 
subordinate  distribution  of  the  people,  bore  to  the 
tribes.  In  the  ancient  Rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  the 
Tribes  and  ObSs  are  directed  to  be  maintained 
unaltered :  the  statement  of  O.  MtiUer  and  Boeekh^, 
that  there  were  thirty  ObSs  in  all,  ten  to  each  tribe, 
rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  punc- 
tuation of  this  Rhetra,  which  various  other  critics 
reject ;  and  seemingly  with  good  reason.  We  are 
thus  left  without  any  inforination  respecting  the 
ObS,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar, 
and  lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  oldest  Rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  as 

'  Herodot.  iv.  149;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  67 ;  Aristot.  Aoicttv.  UoXir.p.  127, 
Fragm.  ed.  Neuman.  The  Talthybiadse,  or  heralds  at  Sparta,  formed 
a  family  or  caste  apart  (Herod,  vii.  134). 

O.  Muller  sappoees,  without  any  proof,  that  the  ^geids  mmt  have 
been  adopted  into  one  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes ;  this  is  one  of  the 
corollaries  from  his  fundamental  supposition,  that  Sparta  is  the  type  of 
pure  Dorism  (vol.  ii.  p.  78). 

'  Herod.  V.  68-92 ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.Nos.  1130, 1131;  Stephan. 
Byz.  V.  'Yppi6tov\  Pansan.  ii.  28,  3. 

'  Photius  UdifTa  o«cr^ ;  also  Proverb*  Vatic.  Suidas,  xi.  64 ;  compare 
Hesychius,  v.  Kwdtfiakoi. 

*  Muller,  Dorians,  iii.  5, 3-7 ;  Boeckh.  ad  Corp.  Inscription.  Partiv. 
sect.  3.  p.  609. 
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well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the  Ro-  ^?^.<*»- 
man  empire.     In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the  known 
account  of  Pausanias,  there  is  however  recognised  the^Spar. 
a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from  and  inde-  ^^' 
pendent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded 
upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  city — Limnae, 
Mesoa,  Pitand  and  Kynosura> ;  from  one  of  these 
four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a  Spartan 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus.     There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated 
at  Sparta,  as  the  four  old  Ionian  tribes  did  at 
Athens,  and  that  the  topical  classification  derived 
from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superseded  it,  these 
quarters  having  been  originally  the  separate  vil- 
lages, of  the  aggregate  of  which  Sparta  was  com- 
posed^.    That  the  number   of  the   old  senators, 
thirty,  was  connected  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
deriving    ten    members    from    each,    is   probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia.three  main  divisions  Population 
are  recognised  —  Spartans,  PeriOeki,  and  Helots.  Li.  spw*. 
The  first  of  the  three  were  the  full  quaUfied  citizens,  **"*• 

^  Pausan.  iii.  16, 6 ;  Herodot.  iii.  55  ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inacriptt.  Noa. 
1241,  1338,  IS47,  1425 ;  Steph.  83^2.  v.  M€a6a;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  3t54 ; 
Hesych.  v.  Uirdtni, 

There  ia  much  confuaioa  and  diacrepancy  of  opinion  about  the  Spartan 
tribea.  Cragiua  admita  aix  (De  Etepubi.  L&con.  i.  6) ;  Mearaiua,  eight 
(Rep.  Lacon.i.7) :  Barth^emy  (Voyage  du  JeuneAnacharaia,  iv.  p.  185) 
makea  them  five.  Maoao  haa  diacusaed  the  aubject  at  large,  but  I  think 
not  very  aatiafactorily,  in  the  eighth  Beilage  to  the  firat  book  of  hia 
Hiatoryof  Sparta  (vol.  ii.  p.  125) ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwaira  aecond  Appendix 
(vol.  i.  p.  517)  both  noticea  all  the  different  modern  opiniona  on  thia 
obacure  topic,  and  adda  aeveral  uaeful  criticiama.  Our  acanty  atock  of 
original  evidence  leavea  much  room  for  divergent  hypotheaea,  and  little 
chance  of  aoy  certain  concluaion. 

'  Thucydid.  i.  10. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exigences 
of  the  Lycurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to  the 
Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to 
honours^  or  public  offices.  These  men  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the  land,  still 
less  for  trade  or  handicraft :  such  occupations  were 
inconsistent  with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  positively  interdicted.  They  were 
maintained  from  the  lands  round  the  city,  and  from 
the  large  proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to 
them  ;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them  by  Helots,  who 
seem  to  have  paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce ;  in  some  cases  at  least,  as  much  as 
one  half^.  Each  of  them  retained  his  qualification, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions 
— first,  that  of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  disci- 
pline ;  next,  that  of  paying  each  his  stipulated  quota 
to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained  by 
these  individual  contributions.  The  multiplication 
of  children  in  the  poorer  families,  after  acquisitions 
of  new  territory  ceased,  continually  augmented 
both  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  second  of  these  con- 
ditions and  who  therefore  lost  their  franchise: 
there  thus  arose  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  a  distinction  among  the  Spartans  them- 
selves unknown  to  the  earlier  times — the  reduced 
number  of  fully  qualified  citizens  being  called  The 

^  One  or  two  PeriGekic  officers  appear  in  military  command  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peioponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  viii.  6,  22),  hut  these  seem 
rare  exceptions  even  as  to  foreign  service  hy  sea  or  land,  while  a  Pe- 
riGskus  as  magistrate  at  Sparta  was  unheard  of. 

•  One  half  was  paid  by  the  enslaved  Messenians  (Tyrtaeus,  Frag.  4, 
Bergk)  :  rj^av  nav,  S<ra-ov  tcdpnov  Apovpa  <l>€p€i. 
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Equals  or  Peers, — the  disfranchised  poor,  The  In- 
feriors. The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were, 
nevertheless  did  not  become  Perioeki :  it  was  pro- 
bably still  competent  to  them  to  resume  their 
qualification,  should  any  favourable  accident  en- 
able them  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public 
mess. 

The  Perioekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  2.  Penoeki. 
not  of  Sparta,  but  of  some  one  of  the  hundred  town- 
ships of  Laconia^  Both  he  and  the  community  to 
which  he  belooged  received  their  orders  only  from 
Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own, 
and  no  share  in  determining  the  movements  of  the 
Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of  Cyth6ra*,  which 
formed  one  of  the  Perioekic  townships,  a  Spartan 
bailiff  resided  as  administrator :  whether  the  same 
was  the  case  with  others,  we  cannot  affirm :  nor  is  it 
safe  to  reason  from  one  of  these  townships  to  all — 
there  may  have  been  considerable  differences  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some 
near  and  some  distant  from  Sparta :  the  free  inha- 
bitants of  Amyklae  must  have  been  Perioeki,  as  well 
as  those  of  CythSra,  Thuria,  and  ^theia  or  Aul6n : 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362.  Stephanus  Byz.  alludes  to  this  total  of  100 
townships  in  his  notice  of  several  different  items  among  them — 'AvBava 
— TTokis  Aaico»Piin)  fiia  r&v  €Karov\  also  v.  *Ax^p6bi<rtas,  Bocai,  Avppdx^ov, 
&c. :  but  he  probably  copied  Strabo,  and  therefore  cannot  pass  for  a 
distinct  authority.  The  total  of  100  townships  belongs  to  the  maximum 
of  Spartan  power,  after  the  conquest  and  before  the  severance  of  Mes* 
senia ;  for  Aulon,  Boise  and  Meth6n^  (the  extreme  places)  are  included 
among  them. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  401)  has  collected  the  names  of 
above  60  out  of  the  100. 

2  Thucyd.  iv.  53. 

2  i2 
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and  we  cannot  presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Spartan  authorities  towards  all  of  them  was 
the  same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neigh- 
bours the  numerous  Perioeki  of  Amyklae,  there 
must  have  subsisted  a  degree  of  intercourse  and 
mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant  Perioeki 
did  not  partake — besides  that  both  the  religious 
edifices  and  the  festivals  of  Amyklse  were  most  re- 
verentially adopted  by  the  Spartans  and  exalted 
into  a  national  dignity :  and  we  seem  to  perceive, 
on  some  occasions^  a  degree  of  consideration  mani- 
fested for  the  Amyklsean  hoplites^  which  perhaps 
other  Periceki  might  not  have  obtained.  The 
class-name,  Periceki* — Circum-residents,  or  dwellers 

*  XenophoD,  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11 ;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thucyd.v.  18-23.  The 
Amyklseaa  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  and  the  Amyklseaii  temple  of 
Apollo,  seem  to  stand  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  Spartan  authorities  s 
AvToi  Koi  ol  iyyvrara  rap  nepioiKoav  (Thucyd.  iv.  8),  who  are  ready  be- 
fore the  rest  and  march  against  the  Athenians  at  Pylus,  probably  include 
the  Aroyklseans. 

Laconia  generally  is  called  by  Thucydides  (iii.  16)  as  the  ntptouus  of 
Sparta. 

'  The  word  ircpioixot  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  simply  "  surround- 
ing neighbour  states/'  in  its  natural  geographical  sense :  see  Thucyd.  i. 
17,  and  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  7,  !• 

But  the  more  usual  employment  of  it  is,  to  mean,  the  unprivileged  or 
less  privileged  members  of  the  same  political  aggregate  living  without 
the  city,  in  contrast  with  the  full- privileged  burghers  who  lived  within 
it.  Aristotle  uses  it  to  signify  in  Crete  the  class  corresponding  to  the 
Lacedemonian  Helots  (Pol.  ii.  7,  3) :  there  did  not  exist  in  Crete  any 
class  corresponding  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Periceki.  In  Crete  there  were 
not  two  stages  of  inferiority — there  was  only  one,  and  that  one  is 
marked  by  the  word  trtploucoi ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  Pericekus  had 
the  Helot  below  him.  To  an  Athenian  the  word  conveyed  the  idea  of 
undefined  degradation. 

To  understand  better  the  statue  of  the  Pericekus,  we  may  contrast  him 
with  the  Metcekus  or  Metic.  The  latter  resides  in  the  city,  but  he  is  an 
alien  resident  on  sufferance,  not  a  native :  he  pays  a  special  tax,  stands 
excluded  from  all  political  functions,  and  cannot  even  approach  the 
magistrate  except  through  a  friendly  citizen  or  Prostata  {M  irpoararmf 
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around  the  city — usually  denoted  native  inhabitants 
of  inferior  political  condition  as  contrasted  with  the 
full-privileged  burghers  who  lived  in  the  city,  but 
it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of 
inferiority :  it  is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as 
to  imply  a  condition  no  better  than  that  of  the 
Helots,  and  in  a  large  sense,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have  been 
included  in  it.  But  when  used  in  reference  to  La- 
conia, it  bears  a  technical  sense  whereby  it  is  placed 
in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side,  and 
with  the  Helot  on  the  other :  it  means  native  freemen  spedai 
and  proprietors,grouped  in  subordinate  communities  TwoT' 
with  more  or  less  power  of  local  management,  but  l^S.*** 
(like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland) 
embodied  in  the  Lacedaemonian  aggregate,  which 
was  governed  exclusively  by  the  kings,  senate,  and 
citizens  of  Sparta.  When  we  come  to  describe  the 
democracv  of  Athens  after  the  revolution  of  Klei- 
sthenes,  we  shall  find  the  demes,  or  local  town- 
ships and  villages  of  Attica,  incorporated  as  equal 
and  constituent  fractions  of  the  integer  called  The 
Deme  (or  The  City)  of  Athens,  so  that  a  demot  of 
Acharnae  or  Sphdttus  is  at  the  same  time  a  full 
Athenian  citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Pericekic 
townships  to  Sparta  is  one  of  inequality  and  obe- 

oiKtiv — Lycurgas  cont.  Leocrat.  c.  21-53) :  he  bears  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  state.  The  situation  of  a  Metic  was  however  very  different  in 
different  cities  of  Greece :  at  Athens  that  class  were  well-protected  in 
person  and  property,  nnmerous  and  domiciliated :  at  Sparta,  there  were 
at  first  none— the  Xen^lasy  excladed  them ;  but  this  must  have  been 
relsxed  long  before  the  days  of  Agis  HI. 

The  Perioekos  differs  from  the  Metic  in  being  a  native  of  the  soil, 
subject  by  birth  to  the  city  law. 
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dience,  though  both  belong  to  the  same  political 
aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedae- 
monian community.  In  like  manner,  Orneae  and 
other  places  were  townships  of  men  personally 
free,  but  politically  dependent  on  Argos — ^Akrae- 
phiae  on  Thebes — Chaeroneia  on  Orchomenus — and 
various  Thessalian  towns  on  Pharsalus  and  La- 
rissa^ :  such  moreover  was,  in  the  main,  the  state 
into  which  Athens  would  have  brought  her  allies, 
and  Thebes  the  free  Boeotian  communities^,  if  the 
policy  of  either  of  these  cities  had  permanently 
prospered.  This  condition  carried  with  it  a  senti- 
ment of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that 
autonomy  for  which  every  Grecian  community 
thirsted;  and  being  maintained  through  superior 
force,  it  had  a  natural  tendency,  perhaps  without 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning  city,  to  degene- 
rate into  practical  oppression.  But  in  addition  to 
this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar  education  of  a 
Spartan,  while  it  imparted  force,  fortitude,  and 
regimental  precision,  was  at  the  same  time  so  ri- 
gorously peculiar,  that  it  rendered  him  harsh,  un- 
accommodating, and  incapable  of  sjrmpathising 
with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling, — ^not 
to  mention  the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  which 
is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as  belonging  to  the 
Spartan  character^,  and  which  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lycurgus. 

>  Herod,  viii.  73-135  ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  8  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  76-94. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  5,  9, 19.  Isokrates,  writing  in  the  days  of 
Theban  power,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  characterises  the  Boeotian 
towns  as  TrcpioiKoc  of  Thebes  (Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  182) ;  compare 
Orat.  xiv.  Piataic.  p.  299-303. 

»  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  23. 
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As  Harmosts  out  of  their  native  city*,  and  in  rela- 
tions with  inferiors,  the  Spartans  seem  to  have 
been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we 
may  presume  that  a  similar  haughty  roughness 
pervaded  their  dealings  with  their  own  Perioeki; 
who  were  bound  to  them  certainly  by  no  tie  of 
affection,  and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  £pameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so 
with  safety. 

Isokrates,  ts^king  his  point  of  departure  from  the  statement 
old  Herakleid  legend,  with  its  instantaneous  con-  as  to  the 
quest  and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian  Pelopon-  thep'eri- 
nesus  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  ®^*' 
the  first  origin  of  the  Perioekic  townships  from  inter- 
nal seditions  among  the  conquerors  of  Sparta.    Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in 
newly-conquered  Sparta,  between  the  Few  and  the 
Many, — the  oligarchy  and  the  demus.   The  former 
were  victorious,  and  two  important  measures  were 
the  consequences  of  their  victory.     They  banished 
the  defeated  Many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  re- 
taining  the   residence   in   Sparta   exclusively  for 
themselves;  they  assigned  to  them  the   smallest 
and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the 
larger  and  better  for  themselves ;  and  they  dissemi- 
nated them  into  many  very  small  townships,  or 
subordinate  little  communities^  while  they  concen- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  77-95  ;  vi.  105.  Isokrates  (Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  283), 
29raprtaraf  dc  inrtpoTrriKOvs  Koi  no\€fUKovs  Koi  ir\€ov€Kras,  otovs  ntp 
avTovs  (iv€u  ndvTts  {miikfifJMai,  Compare  his  Oratio  de  Pace  (Or.  viii. 
p.  180-181)  ;  Oratio  Paneg}T.  (Or.  iv.  p.  64-67.) 
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trated  themselves  entirely  at  Sparta.  To  chese  pre- 
cautions for  ensuring  dominion  they  added'  another 
iiot  less  important :  they  established  among  their 
own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privilege  and 
democratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest 
securities  for  internal  harmony;  and  which  har- 
mony, according  to  the  judgment  of  Isokrates,  had 
been  but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the 
Spartans  to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed 
Greece, — ^like  the  accord  of  pirates^  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  peaceful.  The  Perioekic  townships  (he 
tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of 
freemen,  were  exposed  to  all  the  toils,  as  well  as  to 
an  unfair  share  of  the  dangers,  of  war :  the  Spartan 
authorities  put  them  in  situations  and  upon  enter- 
prises which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their 
own  citizens ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors 
possessed  the  power  of  putting  to  death,  without 
any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many  Perioeki  as 
they  pleased*. 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  re- 
specting the  first  origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spar- 
tans and  Perioeki,  is  nothing  better  than  a  conjec- 
ture, nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture,  since 
it  is  based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  old  Hera- 
kleid  legend,  and  transports  the  disputes  of  his 

'  Isokrates,  Panathenaic.  Or.  xii.  p.  280.  &aT€  ovdtU  ^  aifvovs  dui 
y(  T^v  Sftdvoutv  buceUas  €iraiv€a'€tev,  ovdcp  fiaWov  ^  rovs  KoeranrovTiaras 
Koi  X-QOTOS  mil  Tijvs  ntpl  ras  SXXas  Hildas  Svras'  Koi  yap  cxcimm  a'ff>ia'iv 
avTois  6fju}vovpT€s  rovs  ^fXXow  airoXXvavcri. 

'  Isokrates,  Orat.  xii.  (Panathenaic.)  p.  270-271.  The  statement  in 
the  same  oration  (p.  246),  that  the  Lacedemonians  "had  put  to  death 
without  trial  more  Greeks  (n\€iovs  rw  'EXXi^vcov)  than  had  ever  been 
tried  at  Athens  since  Athens  was  a  city,"  refers  to  their  allies  or  de- 
pendents out  of  Laconia. 
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own  time  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus 
into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not 
belong.   Nor  is  there  anything,  as  far  as  our  know* 
ledge  of  Grecian  history  extends,  to  bear  out  his 
assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the 
least  dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue 
peril  upon  their  Perioeki.     Such  dastardly  temper 
was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  as  the  number  of  citizens  con- 
tinually diminished,  so  the  Perioeki  came  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  later  times,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Spartan  force.    But  the  power  which 
Isokrates  represents  to   have  been  vested  in  the 
ephors,  of  putting  to  death  Perioeki  without  preli- 
minary trial,  we  may  fully  believe  to  be  real,  and 
to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  it.     We  shall  notice  presently 
the  way  in  which  these  magistrates  dealt  with  the 
Helots,  and  shall  see  ample  reason  from  thence 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  whenever  the  ephors 
believed  any  man  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace, — whether  an  inferior  Spartan,  a  Perioekus, 
or  a  Helot, — the  most  summary  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the  best.     To- 
wards Spartans  of  rank  and  consideration  they  were 
doubtless  carefpl  and  measured  in  their  application 
of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circum- 
spection did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
classes:   moreover  the  feeling  that  the  exigences 
of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment  was 
inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much 
more  than  to  Spartan.     How  often  any  such  sum- 
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mary  executions  may  have  taken  place,  we  have 
no  information. 
Statement  We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Iso- 
— different  krates  has  here  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian 
krate8,*yet  Perioeki  is  not  essentially  irreconcileable  with  that 
h^econdie-  ^^  EphorusS  who  recountcd  that  EurysthenSs  and 
able.  Proklfis,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted 

to  the  pre-existing  population  equal  rights  with 
the  Dorians,  but  that  Agis,  son  of  EurysthenSs, 
had  deprived  them  of  this  equal  position,  and  de- 
graded them  into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter. 
At  least  the  two  narratives  both  agree  in  presuming 
that  the  Perioeki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better  posi- 
tion, and  had  been  extruded  from  it  by  violence. 
And  the  policy  which  Isokrates  ascribes  to  the 
victorious  Spartan  oligarchs, — of  driving  out  the 
demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  city  to 
disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  in- 
significant townships,  — seems  to  be  the  expression 
of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  time  was  numbered 
among  the  most  efiicient  precautions  against  re- 
fractory subjects, — the  Dioekisis,  or  breaking  up  of 
a  town-aggregate  into  villages.  We  cannot  assign 
to  the  statement  any  historical  authority*.  More- 
over the  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  to- 

^  Ephoras,  Fragm.  18,  ed.  Marx  ;  ap.  Strabo.-viii.  p.  365. 

'  Dr.  Arnold  (in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Spartan  Constitution,  ap- 
pended to  the  first  volume  of  his  Thucydides,  p.  643)  places  greater 
confidence  in  the  historical  value  of  this  narrative  of  Isokrates  than  I 
am  inclined  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  6.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Arnold's  Dissertation  (Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  45) 
considers  the  "  account  of  Isokrates  as  completely  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Ephorus ;"  which  is  saying  rather  more,  perhaps,  than  the  tenor 
of  the  two  strictly  warrants.     In  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  article,  most 
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gether  with  its  distribution  into  townships  (or  the 
distribution  of  settlers  into  pre-existing  townships), 
which  Ephorus  ascribed  to  the  first  Dorian  kings, 
are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary 
account,  which  described  the  Dorian  conquest  as 
achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  all  be  dismissed, 
if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually. 
This  gradual  conquest  is  admitted  by  O.  Mtiller 
and  by  many  of  the  ablest  subsequent  inquirers, 
who  nevertheless  seem  to  have  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when 
they  criticise  the  early  Spartan  history,  and  always 
unconsciously  imagine  the  Spartans  as  masters  of 
all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that  Laconia 
was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Muller— "  that  the  difier- 
ence  of  races  was  strictly  preserved,  and  that  the 
Perioeki  were  always  considered  as  Achaeans'* — 
I  find  no  proof,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  erroneous. 
Respecting  Pharis,  Geronthrae,  and  Amyklae,  three 
Pericekic  towns,  Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand 
that  the  prercxisting  inhabitants  either  retired  or 
were  expelled  on  the  Dorian  conquest,  and  that  a 

of  the  difficult  points  respecting  the  Spartan  constitution  will  be  found 
raised  and  discussed  in  a  manner  highly  instructive. 

Another  point  in  the  statement  of  Isokrates  is,  that  the  Dorians  at 
the  time  of  the  original  conquest  of  Laconia  were  only  2000  in  number 
(Or.  xii.  Panath.  p.  286).  Mr.  Clinton  rejects  this  estimate  as  too 
small,  and  observes,  "  I  suspect  that  Isokrates,  in  describing  the  num- 
bers of  the  Dorians  at  the  original  conquest,  has  adapted  to  the  de- 
scription the  actual  numbers  of  the  Spartans  in  his  owij  time"  (Fast. 
Hellen.  ii.  p.  408). 

This  seems  to  me  a  probable  conjecture,  and  it  illustrates  as  well  the 
absence  of  data  under  which  Isokrates  or  his  informants  laboured,  as 
the  method  which  they  took  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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Dorian  population  replaced  them*.  Without  placing 
great  faith  in  this  statement,  for  which  Pausanias 
could  hardly  have  any  good  authority,  we  may  yet 
accept  it  as  representing  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hy- 
Spartans      pothcsis  of  Mullcr.     The  Perioekic  townships  were 

and  Perioeki  * 

—no  di.      probably  composed  either  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of 

Btinction  ofT^*  •  ^.i*  a  i  '       a  • 

race  known  Doriaus  incorporated  in  greater  or  less  proportion 
AemTn  ^^'^  ^^^  prc-cxisting  inhabitants:  but  whatever 
timw"^  difference  of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was 
effaced  before  the  historical  times,  during  which 
we  find  no  proof  of  Achaeans,  known  as  such,  in 
Laconia:  the  Herakleids,  the  iEgeids,  and  the 
Talthybiads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem 
to  be  the  only  examples  of  separate  races  (partially 
distinguishable  from  Dorians)  known  after  the  be- 
ginning of  authentic  history.  The  Spartans  and 
the  Perioeki  constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and 
that  too  so  completely  melted  together  in  the  gene- 
ral opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before  the  battle 
of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which 
guaranteed  autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian 
city,  was  never  so  construed  as  to  divorce  the  Peri- 
oekic towns  from  Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  La- 
conians  or  Lacedaemonians,  and  Sparta  is  regarded 
by  Herodotus  only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among 
the  many  and  brave  Lacedaemonian  cities*.  The 
victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as  Spartans, 

'  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  22,  5.  The  statement  of  Muller  is  to  be 
found  (History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  2,  1) :  he  quotes  a  passage  of  Pau- 
sanias which  is  noway  to  the  point. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  (Philolog.  Mas.  ut  sup,  p.  41)  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion as  Muller. 

'  Herpd.  vii.  234. 
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but  as  Laconians, — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Peri- 
oeki;  and  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose 
names  we  read  in  the  Olympic  lists  as  Laconians, 
may  probably  have  belonged  to  Amyklae  or  other 
Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplites  constituted  always  a  large 
— in  later  times  a  preponderant — numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  trained,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
in  the  peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta;  since 
they  were  called  upon  to  obey  the  same  orders  as 
the  Spartans  in  the  fields  and  to  perform  the  same 
evolutions:  some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in 
which  a  Perioekus  has  high  command  in  a  foreign 
expedition.  In  the.time  of  Aristotle,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  Laconia  (then  meaning  only  the  coun- 
try eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation  of 
MessSnS  by  Epameinondas  had  been  consummated) 
belonged  to  Spartan  citizens*,  but  the  remaining 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  6-22. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  23.  dui  yhp  r6  r&v  Tmaprnar&v  ciwu  n)v  irXW- 
on^v  -fiv,  ovK  i^erd^ova-iv  oXX^Xeoi/  r^s  elaiJMpds. 

Mr.  Q.  C.  Lewis,  in  the  article  above  alluded  to  (Philolog.  M us.  ii. 
p.  54),  saya  about  the  Perioiki : — "  They  lived  in  the  country  or  in 
small  towns  of  the  Laconian  territory,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which 
they  did  not  hold  of  any  individual  citizen,  but  paid  for  it  a  tribute  or 
rent  to  the  state :  being  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  possessores 
of  the  Roman  domain,  or  the  Ryots  in  Hindostan  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Settlement."  It  may  be  doubted,  I  think, 
whether  the  Perioeki  paid  any  such  rent  or  tribute  as  that  which 
Mr.  Lewis  here  supposes.  The  passage  just  cited  from  Aristotle  seems 
to  show  that  they  paid  direct  taxation  individually,  and  just  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  Spartan  citizens,  who  are  distinguished  only  by 
being  larger  landed-proprietors.  But  though  the  principle  of  taxation 
be  the  same,  there  was  practical  injustice  (according  to  Aristotle)  in  the 
mode  of  assessing  it.  *'  The  Spartan  citizens  (he  observes)  being  the 
largest  landed*  proprietors,  take  care  not  to  canvass  strictly  each  other's 
payment  of  property -tax" — t.  e.  they  wink  mutually  at  each  other's 
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smaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  the 
Perioeki,  who  must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of 
the  commerce  of  export  and  import — ^the  metallur- 
gic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution  of  internal 
produce — which  the  territory  exhibited ;  since  no 
Spartan  ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And 
thus  the  peculiar  training  of  Lycurgus,  by  throwing 
all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of  the  Peri- 
oeki, opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance 
which  the  dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes, 
or  of  Orchomenus,  would  not  enjoy. 
3.  Helots—  The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni  or  serfs  bound 
vuiagen.  to  the  soil,  who  tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spar- 
tan proprietors  certainly — probably,  of  Perioekic 
proprietors  also.  They  were  the  rustic  population 
of  the  country,  who  dwelt,  not  in  towns,  but  either 
in  small  villages^  or  in  detached  farms,  both  in  the 
district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta,  and  round 
the  Perioekic  Laconian  towns  also :  doubtless  there 
were  also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other 
towns,  and  did  the  work  of  domestic  slaves,  but 
such  was  not  the  general  character  of  the  class. 
We  cannot  doubt  Ihat  the  Dorian  conquest  from 
Sparta  found  this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers 
and  detached  rustics ;  but  whether  they  were  de- 
evasions.  If  the  Spartans  had  been  the  only  persons  who  paid  ci<r^p^ 
or  property-tax,  this  observation  of  Aristotle  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing :  in  principJe,  the  tax  was  assessed  both  on  their  larger  properties, 
and  on  the  smaller  properties  of  the  Perioeki :  in  practice,  the  Spartans 
.  helped  each  other  to  evade  the  due  proportion. 

^  The  village-character  of  the  Helots  is  distinctly  marked  by  Livy, 
xxxiv.  27,  in  describing  the  inflictions  of  the  despot  Nabis : — "  Uota* 
rum  quidam  Clii  sunt  jam  inde  antiquitus  eastellani,  agreste  genus) 
transfagere  voluisse  insimulati,  per  omnes  vieot  sub  verberibus  acti 
necantur." 
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pendent  upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors,  or 
independent  like  much  of  the   Arcadian  village 
population,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
In  either  case,  however,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon  them) 
were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of 
masters  resident  at  Sparta ;  while  the  towns,  with 
the  district  immediately  around  them,  furnished 
both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  outgoing  de- 
tachments of  Dorians.     If  the  Spartans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by 
the  conquest  of  Arcadia  S  they  might  very  probably 
have  converted  Tegeaand  Mantineia^into  Perioekic 
towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either 
wholly  or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers, — while  they 
would  have  made  over  to  proprietors  in  Sparta  much 
of  the  village  lands  of  the  Maenalii,  Azanes,  and 
Parrhasii,  helotising  the  inhabitants.     The  distinc- 
tion between  a  town  and  a  village  population  seems 
the  main  ground  of  the  different  treatment  of  Helots 
and  Perioeki  in  Laconia.     A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race, 
being  the  Dorian  Messenians  west  of  Mount  Tay- 
getus,  subsequently  conquered  and  aggregated  to 
this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  who,  as  a  class, 
must  have  begun  to  exist  frqp  the  very  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  invading  Dorians  in  the  district 
round  Sparta.     From  whence  the  name  of  Helots 
arose,  we  do  not  clearly  make  out:  Ephorus  de- 
duced it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  southern 
coast,  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken 

*  Herodot.  i.  66     exprfcrrrjpidCovro  iv  AeXtfyoiu-i  erri  irdtrji  rfj  *ApKdde»v 
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after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to  provoke  them 
to  deal  very  rigorously  with  the  captives.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  an- 
other etymology  has  been  proposed  according  to 
which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive:  this  is 
They  were  more  plausiblc,  yet  still  not  convincing'.  The 
script!  Helots  lived  in  the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  gleba, 
theircondi-  Cultivating  their  lands  and  paying  over  their  rent 
trwltmelit.  '^  ^^^  master  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes, 
wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighbourly  feelings 
apart  from  the  master's  view :  they  were  never 
sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably  never  sold 
at  all :  they  belonged  not  so  much  to  the  master 
as  to  the  state,  which  constantly  called  upon  them 
for  military  service,  and  recompensed  their  bravery 
or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  took  out  three  hundred 
Penestae  of  his  own  to  aid  the  Athenians  against 
Amphipolis :  these  Thessalian  Penestae  were  in 
many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  indi- 
vidual Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the 
latter.  The  Helots  were  thus  a  part  of  the  state, 
having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies  deve- 
loped, a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property*,  and 
the  consciousness  of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — 
all  points  of  marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners 
who  formed  the  slave  population  of  Athens  or 
Chios.     They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior 

'  See  O.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iii.  3, 1  ;  Ephorus  ap.  Strabo.  viii.  p.  365; 
HarpocratioD,  v.  £t\»rcr. 

'  KleomeDes  III.  offered  manumission  to  every  Helot  who  could  pay 
down  five  Attic  miu« :  he  was  in  great  immediate  want  of  money,  and 
he  raised  by  this  means  500  talents.  Six  thousand  Helots  must  thus 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  find  five  minse  each,  which  was  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  (Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  c.  23). 


• 
» 
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to  any  village  population  of  Greece,  and  the  Grecian 
observer  sympathised  with  them  more  strongly  than 
with  the  bought  slaves*  of  other  states,  not  to  men- 
tion that  their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers, 
and  their  emplojrment  in  military  service,  rendered 
them  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 

The  service  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  Helot  class ;  for  there 
seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves  in  the 
country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are  told  re- 
specting their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of 
cruelty  than  of  ostentatious  scorn — a  sentiment 
which  we  are  noway  surprised  to  discover  among 
the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  were  ob- 
jects of  a  very  different  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Spartan  ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery, 
energy,  and  standing  discontent,  and  yet  were 
forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essential  portion  of 
the  state  army.  The  Helots  commonly  served  as 
light-armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites 
could  not  dispense  with  their  attendance :  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  every  Spartan  hoplite  had  seven 
Helots',  and  every  Perioekic  hoplite  one  Helot  to 

^  Herod,  ix.  29^  The  Spartans  at  Thermopylse  seem  to  have  been 
attended  each  by  only  one  Helot  (vii.  229). 

O.  Muiler  seems  to  consider  that  the  light-armed  who  attended  the 
Pericekic  hoplites  at  Platiea  were  no/  Helots  (Dor.  iii.  3,  6).  Herodotus 
does  not  distinctly  say  that  they  were  so,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  ad- 
mitting two  different  classes  of  light-armed  in  the  Spartan  military 

.  force. 

llie  calculation  which  Muiler  gives  of  the  number  of  Periceki  and 
Helots  altogether  proceeds  upon  very  untrustworthy  data.  Among 
them  is  to  be  noticed  his  supposition  that  TroXirtx^  X^P^  means  the 
district  of  Sparta  as  distinguislied  from  Laconia»  which  is  contrary  to 
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attend  him  ^ :   but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  ar* 
rangements  were  framed  to  guard  against  any  sud- 
den mutiny  of  these  light-armed  companions,  while 
at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  dis- 
joined from  its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  snatched  for  the  like  purpose. 
Bravery       Somctimcs   select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy 
of  the         armour,  and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving 
fear\^     mauumissiou  from  the  state  as  the  reward  of  di- 
iZ^^t^    stinguished  bravery.     But   Sparta,   even   at   the 
**"*•  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more  than  once  en- 

dangered by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the 
apprehension,  of  Helotic  revolt.  To  prevent  or 
suppress  it,  the  ephors  submitted  to  insert  express 
stipulations  for  aid  in  their  treaties  with  Athens — 
to  invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  La- 
conia — and  to  practise  combinations  of  cunning 
and  atrocity  which  even  yet  stand  without  parallel 
in  the  long  list  of  precautions  for  fortifying  unjust 
dominion.  It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots  had  been  called 
upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways, 
and  when  the  Athenians  and  Messenians  were  in 
possession  of  Pylus,  that  the  ephors  felt  especially 
apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to  single 
out  the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the 
men  from  whom  they  had  most  to  dread,  they 

the  passage  in  Polybins  (vi.  45) :  woXtriicfi  x^/m  in  Polybias  means  the 
territory  of  the  state  generally. 

^  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  12,  4  ;  Kritias^  De  Lacedeem.  Repub.  ap, 
Libanium,  Orat.  de  Servitute,  t.  ii.  p.  85,  Reisk.  its  ArrioTlas  thtica  r^r 
7rp6s  Toifs  "EXXarras  i^aipei  fiiif  Siraprtan^f  oIkoi  rrjs  ^awidot  tifu  ircJp- 
trcuca,  &c. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  101 ;  iv.  80  ;  v.  14-23. 
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issued  proclamation  that  every  member  of  that  class 
who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should 
make  his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  li- 
berty to  the  most  deserving.  A  large  number  of 
Helots  came  forward  to  claim  the  boon :  not  less 
than  2000  of  them  were  approved,  formally  manu- 
mitted, and  led  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  as  an  inau- 
guration to  their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the 
treacherous  garland  only  marked  them  out  as  vic- 
tims for  the  sacrifice :  every  man  of  them  forth- 
with disappeared, — the  manner  of  their  death  was 
an  untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydides  is  our  Evidence 
witness^  and  Thucydides  describing  a  contempo-  ^terof** 
rary  matter  into  which  he  had  inquired.   Upon  any  ^^^^**^ 
less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated  to  believe  ™®^*- 
the  statement ;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above 
all  suspicion,  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman 
character  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  while 
it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  the  intensity  of 
their  fears  from  the  Helots.     In  the  assassination 
of  this  fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  num- 
ber of  auxiliaries  and  instruments  must  have  been 
concerned;  yet  Thucydides  with  all  his  inquiries 
could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them  perished:  he 
tells  us,  that  no  man  knew.     We  see  here  a  fact 
which  demonstrates  unequivocally  the  impenetrable 
mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan 
government  were  wrapped, — the  absence  not  only 
of  public  discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity ,-r-and 

*  Tbucyd.  iv.  80.  ol  dc  ov  ttoXX^  var^pop  ^<^vi(r(li/  rt  avrovt,  Ka\ 
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the  perfection  with  which  the  ephors  reigned  over 
the  will,  the  hands,  and  the  tongues,  of  their 
Spartan  subjects.  The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten, 
with  all  the  faciUties  for  nocturnal  drowning  which 
their  city  presented,  could  hardly  have  accomplish- 
ed so  vast  a  coup-d'Aat  with  such  invisible  means. 
And  we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  we  had  no 
other  evidence,  how  little  the  habits  of  a  public 
assembly  could  have  suited  either  the  temper  of 
mind,  or  the  march  of  government,  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against 
the  Helots,  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
incident  just  recounted  from  Thucydides,  though 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  same  certain  at- 
testation. It  was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus  (according  to  a  statement  which  Plutarch 
professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aristotle)  that 
the  ephors  should  every  year  declare  war  against 
the  Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might 
be  rendered  innocent ;  and  that  active  young  Spar- 
tans should  be  armed  with  daggers,  and  sent  about 
Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might,  either  in  solitude 
or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were 
m  considered  formidable  \     This  last  measure  passes 

by  the  name  of  the  Krypteia,  but  we  find  some 
difficulty  in  determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever 
realised.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be 
restrained  by  any  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity, 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of  the  2000  Helots 
above  noticed ;  but  this  latter  incident  really  an- 
swered its  purpose,  while  a  standing  practice  such 
as  that  of  the  Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of 

'  Plutarch,  Lycui^g.  c.  28 ;  Heraclides  Pontic,  p.  504,  ed.  Crag. 
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war  given  beforehand,  would  provoke  the  reaction 
of  despair  rather  than  enforce  tranquillity.  There 
seems  indeed  good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was 
a  real  practice  \ — that  theephors  kept  up  a  system 
of  police  or  espionage  throughout  Laconia  by  the 
employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a 
hard  and  solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions 
to  be  as  little  detected  as  possible.  The  ephors 
might  naturally  enough  take  this  method  of  keep- 
ing watch  both  over  the  Perioekic  townships  and 
the  Helot  villages,  and  the  assassination  of  indivi- 
dual Helots  by  these  police-men  or  Krypts  would 
probably  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  deli- 
berate annual  assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidation,  as  Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have 
represented — for  we  may  well  doubt  whether  he 
really  did  make  such  a  representation,  when  we 
see  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  measure  in  his 
Politics,  where  he  speaks  at  some  length  both  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots.  The 
well-known  hatred  and  fear,  entertained  by  the 
Spartans  towards  their  Helots,  has  probably  co- 
loured Plutarch's  description  of  the  Krypteia,  so 
as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished  murders  which 
occasionally  happened  into  a  constant  phdenomenon 
with  express  design ;  and  a  similar  deduction  is  to 
be  made  from  the  statement  of  Myr6n  of  Pri6n6*, 

^  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  633 :  the  words  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Megillus 
designate  an  existing  Spartan  custom.  Compare  the  same  treatise,  vi. 
p.  763,  where  Ast  suspects,  without  reason,  the  genuineness  of  the 
word  KpvjTToi, 

^  Myron,  ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  657.  inuci&jrrfiv  rovs  ddpovfitvovs  does 
not  strictly  mean  "  to  put  to  death." 
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who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year  with- 
out any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  their  slavery;  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior 
beauty  or  stature  placed  them  above  the  visible 
stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death ;  whilst 
such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  their  vigorous  Helots  were  punished.  That  se- 
crecy, for  which  the  ephors  were  so  remarkable, 
seems  enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion  that 
they  publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots ; 
though  we  may  well  believe  that  this  unhappy  class 
of  men  may  have  been  noticed  as  objects  for  jealous 
observation  in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the 
Helots  in  later  times,  it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to  them 
can  have  emanated  from  Lycurgus  ;  for  the  dangers 
arising  from  that  source  did  not  become  serious 
until  after  the  Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until 
after  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens  had  made  itself  felt. 
Mannmit-  The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the 
class  of  Perioeki, — ^for  this  purpose  a  special  grant, 
of  the  freedom  of  some  Perioekic  township,  would 
probably  be  required, — but  constituted  a  class 
apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  the  name  of  Neodamddes.  Being  persons 
who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal  bravery,  they 
were  of  course  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  pecu- 
liar apprehension,  and  if  possible,  employed  on 
foreign  service  ^  or  planted  on  some  foreign  soil  as 
settlers.    In  what  manner  these  freedmen  employed 

1  Thucyd.v.  34. 
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themselveSi  we  find  no  distinct  information ;  but 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot 
village  and  field,  together  with  the  rural  costume 
(the  leather  cap  and  sheepskin)  which  the  Helot 
commonly  wore,  and  the  change  of  which  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his 
umbrageous  masters.  Probably  they,  as  well  as 
the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called  Hypo- 
meiones  or  Inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta, 
and  found  employment  either  in  various  trades  or 
in  the  service  of  the  government. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  Economical 
the  orders  of  men  who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order  regulations 
to  enable  us  to  understand  the^  statements  given  ltcm^? 
about  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.     The  arrange- 
ments ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that 
Plutarch  describes  them,  presuppose,  and  do  not 
create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki,  and 
Helots.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders 
which  Lycurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  gross  inequality  of 
property  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence  and 
unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  rich,  who  had  drawn  to 
themselves  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lands  in 
the  country,  leaving  a  large  body  of  poor,  without 
any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation. 
To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  re- 
forming legislator  applied  at  once  a  stringent  re- 
medy. He  redistributed  the  whole  territory  belong-  Partition  of 
ing  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laconia : 
the  former  in  9000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan 
citizen;    the  latter  in  30,000  equal  lots,  one- to 
each  Perioekus :  of  this  alleged  distribution  I  shall 
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public 
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training  or 
discipline. 


speak  farther  presently.  Moreover  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  circulating  medium  but  pieces  of  iron, 
heavy  and  scarcely  portable ;  and  he  forbade  ^  to 
the  Spartan  citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or 
money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture  included. 
He  farther  constituted — though  not  without  violent 
opposition,  during  the  course  of  which  his  eye  is 
said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth, 
named  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A 
certain  number  of  joint  tables  were  provided,  and 
every  citizen  was  required  to  belong  to  some  one  of 
them  and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it* — ^no  new 
member  being  admissible  without  an  unanimous 
ballot  in  his  favour  by  the  previous  occupants. 
Each  provided  from  his  lot  of  land  a  specified  quota 
of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese  and  figs,  and  a  small 
contribution  of  money  for  condiments :  game  was 
obtained  in  addition  by  hunting  in  the  public  forests 
of  the  state,  and  whoever  sacrificed  to  the  gods^, 
sent  a  part  of  the  victim  killed  to  his  mess-table. 
From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen 
took  his  sober  meals  at  this  public  mess,  where  all 
shared  alike,  and  no  distinction  of  any  kind  was 
allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service  ren- 
dered by  an  individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of 
the  Polemarchs,  were  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary distribution,    the   constant  gymnastic  train- 


'  XenophoD,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  7. 

'  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  15;  subfitantially  confirmed  by  Xenophon, 
Rep.  Lac.  c.  1,5. 
'  See  the  authors  quoted  in  Athenseus,  iv.  p.  141. 
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ing,  and  the  rigorous  discipline  of  detail,  enforced 
by  Lycurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years 
throughout  his  whole  life,  as  youth  and  man  no 
less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived  habitually 
in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gym- 
nastic and  military,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of 
others — always  under  the  fetters  and  observances 
of  a  rule  partly  military  partly  monastic — estranged 
from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home— seeing 
his  wife,  during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  only 
by  stealth,  and  maintaining  little  peculiar  relation 
with  his  children.  The  surveillance  not  only  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorised  censors  or 
captains  nominated  by  the  state,  was  perpetually 
acting  upon  him :  his  day  was  passed  in  public 
exercises  and  meals,  his  nights  in  the  public  bar- 
rack to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular 
military  drill,  whereby  the  complicated  movements, 
required  from  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in 
the  field,  were  made  famiUar  to  him  from  his  youth, 
he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily  discipline 
of  other  kinds,  calculated  to  impart  to  him  strength, 
activity,  and  endurance.  To  manifest  a  daring  and 
pugnacious  spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest  bodily  tor- 
ture unmoved — to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat, 
cold  and  fatigue — ^to  tread  the  worst  ground  bare- 
foot, to  wear  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer 
— to  suppress  the  external  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing, and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not 
called  for,  a  bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as 
a  statue — all  these  were  the  virtues  of  the  accom- 
plished Spartan  youth*.  Two  squadrons  were  often 

^  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  2-3^  3-5>  4-6.     The  extreme  pains  taken  to 
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matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without 
arms)  in  the  little  insular  circumscription  called  the 
Platanistus,  and  these  contests  were  carried  on, 
under  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  with  the  utmost 
extremity  of  fury :  nor  was  the  competition  among 
them  less  obstinate,  to  bear  without  murmuring  the 
cruel  scourgings  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  supposed  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
goddess,  though  they  sometimes  terminated  even  in 
the  death  of  the  uncomplaining  sufierer^  Besides 
the  various  descriptions  of  gymnastic  contests,  the 
youths  were  instructed  in. the  choric  dances  em*- 
))loyed  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  which  contributed 
to  impart  to  them  methodized  and  harmonious 
movements.  Hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
of  Laconia  was  encouraged,  as  a  means  of  inuring 
them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourishment 
supplied  to  the  youthful  Spartans  was  purposely 
kept  insufficient,  but  they  were  allowed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  pro- 
vided they  could  do  so  without  being  detected  in 
the  fact ;  in  which  latter  case  they  were  severely 

enforce  tcoflnpla  (fortitude  and  endurance)  in  the  Spartan  system  is 
especially  dwelt  upon  by  Aristotle  (Politica,  ii.  6,  &-16);  compare  Plato, 
De  Legibus,  i.  p.  633 ;  likewise  Cragius,  De  Republica  Laced,  iii.  s! 
p.  325. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  these  violent  contentions  of  the  youth,  wherein 
kicking,  biting,  gouging  out  each  other's  eyes,  was  resorted  to — as  well 
as  the  ^iafiaarlytt><ris  or  scourging-match  before  the  altar  of  Artemis — 
lasted  down  to  the  closing  days  of  Sparta,  and  were  actually  seen  by 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  even  Pausanias.  Plutarch  had  seen  several  per- 
sons die  under  the  suffering  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  16, 18-30 ;  and  In- 
stituta  Laconica,  p.  239 ;  Pausan,  iii.  14/  9. 16, 7 ;  Cicero,  TuscuL  Disp. 
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chastised ^  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results*, 
the  training  at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining 
i3trength  and  agility  with  universal  aptitude  and 
endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect 
of  their  gymnastics — ^the  attempt  to  create  an 
athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games,  but  suited  for 
nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  commu-  Manners 

.  and  train- 

mty,  there  is  none  more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  ing  of  the 
than  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Spartan  women- 
women.     Aristotle  asserts  that  in  his  time  they  SXS^^ 
were  imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really 
so  brave  and  useful  in  moments  of  danger  as  other 
Grecian  females  ^ ;  that  they  possessed  great  influ- 
ence  over  the   men,   and  even   exercised  much 
ascendency  over  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  and 
that  nearly  half  the  landed  property  of  Laconia 

^  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  6, 14  ;  and  De  Repub.  Lac.  c.  2, 6  ;  Isokratea, 
Or.  xit.  (Panath.)  p.  277.  It  is  these  licensed  expeditions  for  thiering, 
I  presume,  to  which  Isokrates  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  tjjs  vaih^v 
avTovofuas  at  Sparta,  which  in  its  natural  sense  would  be  the  reverse  of 
the  truth  (p.  277). 

*  Aristotel.  Polit.  viii.  3,  3 — the  remark  is  cnriou»— yOv  /Up  odp  al 
fiaKicrra  doKovoxu  r&v  ir6Ktoiv  ^ifuXtia^m  rSiv  vaibmv  al  fUv  affkifrucijv 
i$iv  €fAiroiov<ri,  XetP&fitvai  rd  r  (Tdi;  Koi  ttjv  txC^a-iv  r&v  a-tafidTaV  ol  dc 
AoKcovf ff  ravTTjv  /acv  ovx  fjfJMpTov  rrjv  dfiofiriap,  &c.  Compare  the  remark 
in  Plato,  Protagor.  p.  342. 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  5  j  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  31.  Aristotle  al- 
ludes to  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans,  as  an  evidence  of  his  opinion  respect- 
ing their  want  of  courage.  His  judgment  in  this  respect  seems  hard 
upon  them,  and  he  probably  had  formed  tc  himself  exaggerated  notions 
of  what  their  courage  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  been,  as 
the  result  of  their  peculiar  training.  We  may  add  that  their  violent 
demonstrations  on  that  trying  occasion  may  well  have  arisen  quite  as 
much  from  the  agony  of  wounded  honour  as  from  fear,  when  we  consi- 
der what  an  event  ^e  appearance  of  a  conquering  army  in  Sparta  was. 
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had  come  to  belong  to  them.     The  exemption  of 
the  women  from  all  control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a 
pointed  contrast  with  the  rigorous  discipline  im- 
posed upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast  hardly  less 
pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Gre- 
cian cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  house,  and  seldom  appeared  in 
public.     While  the  Spartan  husband  went  through 
the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it 
appears)  maintained  an  ample  and  luxurious  esta- 
blishment at  home,  and  the  desire  to  provide  for 
such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  love  of 
money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  ordinary  ways.     To  explain  this 
antithesis  between  the  treatment  of  the  two  sexes 
at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lycurgus 
had  tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men 
under  a  system  of  discipline,  but  that  they  made  so 
obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel  him  to  desists 
The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  de- 
serving of  course  careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  who 
look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from  a  different  side, 
and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous 
companions  to  the  men.    The  Lycurgean  system  (as 
these  authors  desqribe  it)  considered  the  women  as 
a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house — 
and  placed  them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the 
men :  its  grand  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigor- 
ous breed  of  citizens,  determined  both  the  treatment 
of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the 

'  Ariatot.  Polit.  ii.  6.  5,  8>  11. 
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intercourse  of  the  sexes.  **  Female  slaves  are  good  statement 
enough  (Lycurgus  thought)  to  sit  at  home  spinning  phon  !1^ 
and  weaving — ^but  who  can  expect  a  splendid  off-  p^»**«5*>- 
spring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  a  free 
Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers 
brought  up  in  such  occupations*?"  Pursuant  to 
these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels  underwent  a  bo- 
dily training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
being  formally  exercised,  and  contending  with  each  ^ 
other  in  running,  wrestling  and  boxing,  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  agdnes :  they  seem  to 
have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the  skirts,  so 
as  to  leave  the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view, 
though  Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as  completely  un- 
covered, and  though  the  severe  reproaches,  which 
this  custom  drew  forth  from  other  quarters  of 
Greece,  sometimes  exaggerated  the  practice  as  if  it 
had  been  perfect  nakedness*.  The  presence  of  the 
Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  the 
body  of  citizens,  at  these  exercises,  lent  animation 
to  the  scene :  in  like  manner,  the  young  women 
marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and 
danced  at  particular  festivals,  and  witnessed  as 
spectators  the  exercises  and  contentions  of  the 
youths ;  so  that  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually  in- 
termingled with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way 

^  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  3-4 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  13-14. 

^  Eurip.  Androm.  598  ;  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Qusest.  ii.  15.  The  epithet 
<f)<uvofirjpl8€s,  as  old  as  the  poet  Ibykus,  shows  that  the  Spartan  women 
were  not  uncovered  (see  Julius  Pollux,  vii.  55). 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice  the  poetical  allusions  of  Ovid  and 
Propertius. 

How  completely  the  practice  of  gymnastic  and  military  training  for 
young  women,  aniJogous  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  was  approved  by  Plato, 
may  be  seen  from  the  injunctions  in  his  Republic. 
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foreigD  to  the  habits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the 
feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states.  We  may  well 
conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the 
women  both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an 
eager  interest  in  masculine  accomplishments,  so 
that  the  expression  of  their  praise  was  the  strongest 
stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the  bitterest 
humiliation,  to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unre- 
stricted cities  of  Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deterio« 
rate  visibly  the  breed  of  citizens*)  was  deferred  by 
the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and  men,  until 
the  period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the 
perfection  of  the  offspring ;  and  when  we  read  the 
restriction  which  Spartan  custom  imposed  upon  the 
intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  we  shall 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  inter- 
mixture of  the  sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led 
to  no  such  liberties,  between  persons  not  married, 
as  might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances^. Marriage  was  almost  universal  among 
the  citizens,  enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least, 
if  not  by  law  :  the  young  Spartan  carried  away  his 
bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  she  still  seems, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  continued  to  reside 
with  her  family,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  bar- 
rack in  the  disguise  of  male  attire  and  on  short 
and  stolen  occasions^.     To  some  married  couples, 

'  Ariatot.  Polit.vii.  14,  4. 

'  "  It  is  certain  (observes  Dr.  Thirlwall,  speaking  of  the  Spartan  un- 
married women)  that  in  this  respect  the  Spartan  morals  were  as  pure 
as  those  of  any  ancient,  perhaps  of  any  modern,  people."  (History  of 
Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  371.) 

'  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  15 ;  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  6.  Xenophon  does 
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according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened,  that  they  had 
been  married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three 
other  children,  while  they  had  scarcely  seen  each 
apart  by  daylight.  Secret* intrigue  ou  the  part  of 
married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta;  but  to 
bring  together  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by 
the  citizens  as  desirable,  and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a 
duty :  no  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one,  and 
he  permitted  without  difficulty,  sometimes  actively 
encouraged^  compliances  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
consistent  with  this  generally  acknowledged  object. 
So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were 
some  married  women  who  were  recognised  mis- 
tresses  of  two  houses  \  and  mothers  of  two  distinct 
families, — a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  men,  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  re- 
markable case  of  king  Anaxandrides,  when  the 
royal  Herakleidan  line  of  Eurysthenes  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  wife  of  Anaxan- 
drides being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged 
him,  on  grounds  of  public  necessity,  to  repudiate 
her  and  marry  another ;  but  he  refused  to  dismiss 
a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  when  they  found  him  inexorable  on  this  point, 

not  make  any  allusion  to  the  abduction  as  a  general  custom.  There 
occurred  cases  in  which  it  was  real  and  violent :  see  Herod,  v.  65.  De- 
maratue  carried  oflf  and  married  the  betrothed  bride  of  Leotychidea. 

^  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  i.  9.  El  de  ns  aZ  yvvcuki  flip  ovvoiKtuf  /irj  /Soim 
Xoiroj  T€K.v(Av  di  aiio\6y»p  hriBv^ioifi,  jcal  rovrij^  v6fUiv  tnoirffrfp,  ijvrufa 
h»  €Ct€Kvov  Koi  ytvyoiov  6p^rf,  miaavra  t6»  tfxoyra,  ix  ravnjs  T€iafoiroi- 
tiirOai*  Kal  froXXa  fi€v  rotavra  avvfx^f^^*  At  t€  yap  yvvaiKtf 
birrovs  oIkovs  fiovXoyrai  KaT€\€iv,  oi  re  ibfdpts  dbiXKJHivs  rols 
irai&i  TTpoa-XaiAfiavtiv,  oi  rov  fUp  yivcvs  mX  r^(  dvKifif t»ff  Koumvova^i,  rwf 
bi  x^/Mirtty  oifK  oyriflroiovvrai. 
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they  desired  him  to  retain  her,  but  to  marry  an- 
other wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any  rate  there 
might  be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid  line.     ''  He 
thus  (says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  in- 
habited two  family-hearths  \  a  proceeding  unknown 
at  Sparta;"  yet  the  same  privilege  which,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed 
without  reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect 
harmony  between  the  inmates  of  both  their  houses. 
O.  MuUer*  remarks — and  the  evidence,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  bears  him  out — that  love-marriages 
and  genuine  affection  towards  a  wife  were  more 
familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens  ;  though  in  the 
former  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither 
indulged  nor  recognised,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
intense  and  universal^. 
Number  of       To  recoucilc    the   careful  gymnastic  training, 
STthe^ime  which  Xcuophon  and  Plutarch  mention,  with  that 
^^^^  uncontrolled  luxury  and  relaxation  which  Aristotle 
^roS^ed      condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps 
CTcmption    suppose,  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  women 
general       of  high  positiou  and  wealth  had  contrived  to  eman- 
nuune.      Qjpate  themselves  from  the  general  obligation,  and 
that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  he  chiefly 
speaks.     He  dwells  especially  upon  the  increasing 

'  Herodot.  v.  39-40.  Mtrh,  dc  ravra,  yvvaucaf  tx»v  ^vo,  di^iis  l<rrias 
dU€€,  iroi€a>v  ov^yJa  ^aprirjTiKd. 

'  Miiller«  Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  4, 1.  The  stories  recounted  by  Pla- 
tarch  (Agis,  c.  20 ;  Kleomen^s,  c.  37-38)  of  the  conduct  of  Agesistrata 
and  Kratesikleia,  the  wives  of  Agis  and  Kleomen^s,  and  of  the  wife  of 
Panteus  (whom  he  does  not  name)  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  their 
respective  husbands,  illustrate  powerfully  the  strong  conjugal  affection 
of  a  Spartan  woman,  and  her  devoted  adherence  and  fortitude  in  sharing 
with  her  husband  the  last  extremities  of  suffering. 

*  See  the  Oration  of  Lysias,  De  Csede  Eratosthenis,  Orat.  i.  p.  94  seq. 
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teodency  to  accumulate  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  women*,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
conspicuous  a  century  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Agis  III.,  and  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of 
the  employments  of  wealth  thus  acquired  would  be 
to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious  training, — an 
object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than 
in  that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were  required 
by  the  state  as  soldiers.  By  what  steps  so  large  a 
proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  does 
not  clearly  explain  to  us :  there  were  (he  says) 
many  sole  heiresses, — the  dowries  given  by  fathers 
to  their  daughters  were  very  large, — and  the  father 
seems  to  have  had  unlimited  power  of  testamentary 
bequest,  which  he  was  disposed  to  use  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  daughter  over  his  son.  But  the  first 
two  reasons  are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  the  third 
is  hardly  available  to  any  great  extent,  unless  we 
admit  in  conjunction  with  it  a  peculiar  sympathy 
and  yielding  disposition  towards  women  in  the 
Spartan  mind, — a  disposition  of  which  Aristotle 
also  speaks^,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  the  warlike 
temper  both  of  the  citizen  and  the  state, — ^Ar^s 
bearing  the  yoke  of  Aphrodite. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  man- 
ners, points  with  some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigo- 
rous breed  of  citizens  to  which  the  Lycurgic  institu- 
tions had  given  birth :  the  beauty  of  the  Laceda;- 

.    '  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  4. 

Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  4.  tovs  AoKt^aifjLoviovs 
KaTTjK6ovs  ovras  d(\  rav  yvvaiK&v,  koi  irXcioi'  iMivoLS  rav  drffjLOfriaVj  Ij 
r&v  lSi<av  airrois,  TToKvirpayiJLOvfiv  dldovras, 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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monian  women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece, 
and  Lampit6,  the  Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced 
in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  is  made  to  receive 
from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigour  ^ ,  And  we 
may  remark  that,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other 
points,  Xenophon  emphatically  insists  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus  the 
Ewnestand  yicws  of  thosc  who  regard  them  merely  as  something 
triotism  of  a  little  Hyper-Dorian.  Indeed  such  peculiarity  seems 
women.  ^  pcvcr  to  havc  been  questioned  in  antiquity,  either 
by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  And 
those  who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises 
of  the  Spartan  maidens,  as  well  as  the  liberty  tole-* 
rated  in  married  women,  allowed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively  identified 
with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  Greece ; 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  men  greatly  depended 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other  sex,  which  mani- 
fested itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compatible 
with  the  recluse  life  of  Grecian  women  generally, 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  brave  as  well  as  to  the 
abasement  of  the  recreant ;  and  that  the  dignified 
bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  fa- 
mily loss  seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of 
bearing  up  against  public  reverses.  '*  Return  either 
with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  was  their  exhortation 
to  their  sons  when  departing  for  foreign  service : 
and  after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers 
who  had  to  welcome  home  their  surviving  sons  in 
dishonour  and  defeat,  were  the   bitter  sufferers; 

^  Aristophan.  Lysistr.  80. 
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while  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a 
bearing  comparatively  cheerful  ^ 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable 
Spartan  discipline,  strengthened  in  its  effect  on  the 
mibd  by  the  absence  of  communication  with  stran* 
gers!  for  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad  without  leave, 
nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta ; 
they  came  thither,  it  seems,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance, 
but  the  uncourteous  process  called  xendlasy^  was 
always  available  to  remove  them,  nor  could  there 
arise  in  Sparta  that  class  of  resident  metics  or  aliens 
who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Athens,  and  seem  to  have  been  found  in  most 
other  Grecian  towns.  It  is  in  this  universal  sohooU 
ing,  training  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys 
and  men,  youths  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that 
the  distinctive  attribute  of  Sparta  is  to  be  sought 
--'not  in  her  laws  or  political  constitution. 

Lycurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  this  system  Lycargus  ia 

•  •  T_  i_  \  •     j.i_      /•         J  /•  the  trainer 

18  owmg,  whoever  he  was)  is  the  founder  of  a  war-  of  a  mm- 
like  brotherhood  rather  than  the  lawgiver  of  a  poll-  SShJ?^ 
tical  community;  his  brethren  live  together  like  bees  J^g^^*JJ 
in  a  hive  (to  borrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  of  apouti- 

cal  conati* 

all  their  feelings  impUcated  in  the  commonwealth,  tutiou. 

^  See  the  remarkable  account  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  iv.  10 1  Plu- 
tarch, Ageailaua,  c.  29 ;  one  of  the  moat  striking  incldenta  in  Qreclan 
hiatorf. 

^  How  offensive  the  Lacedemonian  xendlaay  or  expulsion  of  atrangera 
appeared  in  Greece,  we  may  see  from  the  apeechea  of  Periklea  in  Thu-> 
cydidea  (i.  144;  ii.  39).  Compare  Xenophon,  Rep.  Lac.  ziv.  4|  Plataroh, 
Agia,  c.  10  ;  Lycnrgua,  c.  37 1  Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  348. 

No  Spartan  left  the  country  without  permission :  Isokratea,  Orat.  xL 
(Busiria),  p.  225 ;  Xenophon,  ui  tup. 

Both  these  regulations  became  much  relaxed  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

2l2 
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and  divorced  from  house  and  horned  Far  from 
contemplating  the  society  as  a  whole,  with  its  mul- 
tifarious wants  and  liabilities,  he  interdicts  before- 
hand, by  one  of  the  three  primitive  Rhetrae,  all 
written  laws^  that  is  to  say,  all  formal  and  preme- 
ditated enactments  on  any  special  subject.  When 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  or  judicial  interference  is 
required,  the  magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own 
sense  of  equity ;  that  the  magistrate  will  not  de- 
part from  the  established  customs  and  recognized 
purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  per- 
sonal discipline  which  he  and  the  select  body  to 
whom  he  belongs,  have  undergone.  It  is  this  se- 
lect body,  maintained  by  the  labour  of  others,  over 
whom  Lycurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  pro- 
vident  eye  of  a  trainer,  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
plining them  into  a  state  of  regimental  prepara- 
tion*, single-minded  obedience,  and  bodily  efficiency 
and  endurance,  so  that  they  may  be  always  fit  and 
ready  for  defence,  for  conquest  and  for  dominion. 
The  parallel  of  the  Lycurgean  institutions  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves 
the  Spartan  principle  of  select  guardians  carefully 
trained  and  administering  the  community  at  discre- 

^  Plutarch^  Lycurg.  c.  25. 

'  Plutarch  observes  justly  about  Sparta  under  the  disciplme  of  Ly- 
curgu8>  that  it  was  "  not  the  polity  of  a  city,  but  the  life  of  a  trained 
and  skilful  man  " — ov  w6k€»g  ^  ^irdfyni  iroKir^uuf,  oXX'  dvdpds  aa-rnirov 
Kul  aoffiov  fiiov  txovo-a  (Plutarch,  Lye.  c.  30). 

About  the  perfect  habit  of  obedience  at  Sparta,  see  Xenophon,  Me- 
morab.  iii.  5,  9»  15-iy.  4, 15,  the  grand  attributes  of  Sparta  in  the  eyes 
of  its  admirers  (Isokrates,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  256-278),  wtiBapxia — 
a'09<j>po<rvvrf — r^  yvfivdtrui  T&c€t  Ka$€<rr&ra  koI  irp6s  rrjp  aaicffa-iv  r^r 
avdplag  Koi  irpbt  r^y  6ii6voia»  mX  (rw6K»s  Trfv  irtpX  r&y  inSXcftoy 
iyanipiav. 
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tion ;  with  this  momentous  difference  indeed,  that 
the  Spartan  character  *  formed  by  Lycurgus  is  of  a 
low  type,  rendered  savage  and  fierce  by  exclusive 
and  overdone  bodily  discipline, — destitute  even  of 
the  elements  of  letters, — immersed  in  their  own  nar- 
row specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  all  that  lay 
beyond, — possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
procure  dominion,  but  none  of  those  calculated  to 
render  dominion  popular  or  salutary  to  the  subject ; 
while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians, 
as  shadowed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well 
as  philanthropic,  qualifying  them  not   simply  to 
govern,  but  to  govern  for  purposes  protective,  con- 
ciliatory and  exalted.     Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
conceive  as  the  perfection  of  society  something  of  / 
the  Spartan  type — a  select  body  of  equally  privi- 
leged citizens,  disengaged  from  industrious  pur- 
suits, and  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training: 
both  admit  (with  Lycurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city ; 
both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret,  that  the 
Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of 
human  virtue — that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3.  3.  02  AoxoDvcr $rjpM€ts  mnpydCovriu  rois 

That  the  Spartans  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters,  and  could  not 
read,  i&  expressly  stated  by  Isokrates  (Panathen.  Or.  xii.  p.  277.  oZroi 
dc  roawrov  oTToXcXft/i/ACPOi  rfjs  Koivrjs  vaideias  Ka\  ^cXo<ro^iar  tlaiv,  &<rT* 
ovdc  ypofifiara  fica/$dvov<riv,  &c. 

The  preference  of  rhetoric  to  accuracy  is  so  manifest  in  Isokrates, 
that  we  ought  to  understand  his  expressions  with  some  reserve ;  but  in 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  he  means  literally  what  he  says,  for  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  discourse  there  is  an  expression  dropt  almost 
unconsciously  which  confirms  it.  "  The  most  rational  Spartans  (he 
says)  will  appreciate  this  discourse,  if  they^nd  any  one  to  read  it  to  them" 
— Ijv  Xa/3oDO-i  Tov  avayv(0(T6yL€vov  (p.  285). 
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of  war*:  the  citizens  were  converted  into  a  sort  of 
garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready  to 
be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or 
against  enemies  abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency 
will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we  consider  the  very 
early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lycurgean 
institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees 
which  afterwards  maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  had  as  yet  become  effective^^no  constant 
habits  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in  Am«> 
phiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no 
common  or  largely  frequented  festivals,  no  multi-^ 
plication  of  proxenies  (or  standing  tickets  of  hoa« 
pitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contem<» 
plate  the  general  insecurity  of  Grecian  life  in  the 
ninth  or  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small 
band  of  Dorian  conquerors  in  Sparta  and  its  districti 
with  subdued  Helots  on  their  own  lands  and 
Achaeans  unsubdued  all  around  them — we  shall  not 
be  surprised  that  the  language  which  Brasidas  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  addresses  to  his  army  in 
reference  to  the  original  Spartan  settlement,  was 
still  more  powerfully  present  to  the  mind  of  Lycur- 
gus  four  centuries  earlier — "We  are  a  few  in  the 
tnidst  of  many  enemies  ;  we  can  only  maintain 
ourselves  by  fighting  and  conquering*." 

»  Aristot.  PoUt.  ii.  6,  Ji2 ;  vii.  13,  11 ;  viii.  1,  5 ;  viil.  3,  3.  Plato, 
Legg.  i.  p.  626-629.     Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  22. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  Ot  ye  firj^  djr6  vokvrtltap  roiovraP  fxtre,  tv  alt  ov 
woKKoi  okiy»v  Spxovan,  aiXXa  7r\€i6v<i)v  fiaXXov  Ikda-a-ovs.  ovK.  SXkti^  five 
KTTjcraji€voi  rrfv  bvvdarr€Uiv  ^  rf  fia\6fjL(Voi  Kparfiv, 

The  most  remarkable  circumBtance  is,  that  these  words  are  addressed 
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Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  Hi8«nd, 

'  exclusively 

which  Lycurgus  proposed  to  himself  is  easily  under-  warlike— 
stood ;  but  what  is  truly  surprising,  is  the  violence  excessively 
of  his  means  and  the  success  of  the  result-     He  **^^^^' 
realised  his  project  of  creating  in  the  8000  or  9000 
Spartan   citizens   unrivalled  habits  of  obedience, 
hardihood,  self-denial,  and  military  aptitude — com- 
plete subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to 
the  local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to 
the  abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims — intense  am« 
bition  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  distinguish  him- 
self within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with 
little  ambition  for  anything  else.     In  what  man- 
ner so  rigorous  a  system  of  individual  training  can 
have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any  com- 
munity, mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and 
actions  from  boyhood  to  old  age — a  work  far  more 
difficult  than  any  political  revolution- — we  are  not 
permitted  to  discover ;  nor  does  even  the  influence 
of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Herakleid  man,  seconded 
by  the  still  more  powerful  working  of  the  Delphian 
god  behind,  upon  the  strong  pious  susceptibilities 
of  the  Spartan  mind,  sufficiently  explain  a  phse- 
nomenon  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind , 
unless  we  suppose  them  aided  by  some  combina- 
tion of  co-operating  circuits tances  which  history 
has  not  transmitted  to  us^  and  preceded  by  dis- 
orders so  exaggerated  as  to  render  the  citizens  glad 
to  escape  from  them  at  any  price. 

by  Braflidaft  to  an  army  composed  in  large  proportion  of  manumitted 
HeloU  (Thttcyd.  iv.  81). 

^  Plato  treats  the  system  of  Lycurgus  as  emanating  from  t&e  Del- 
phian Apollo,  and  Lycurguer  as  his  missionary  (Legg.  i.  p.  632). 
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Respecting  the  ante-Lycurgean  Sparta  we  pos- 
sess no  positive  information  whatever ;  but  although 
this  unfortunate  gap  cannot  be  filled  up,  we  may 
yet  master  the  negative  probabilities  of  the  case 
statements  sufficiently  to  sec  that  in  what  Plutarch  has  told  us 

of  Plutarch  •' 

about  (and  from  Plutarch  the  modern  views  have,  until 
— m'^'  lately,  been  derived),  there  is  indeed  a  basis  of 
inThcm!  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large  superstructure  of 
romance, — in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  mis- 
leading.* For  example,  Plutarch  treats  Lycurgus 
as  introducing  his  reforms  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
was  mistress  of  Laconia,  and  distributing  the  whole 
of  that  territory  among  the  Periceki.  Now  we 
know  that  Laconia  was  not  then  in  possession  of 
Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lycurgus  (assu- 
ming it  to  be  real)  could  only  have  been  applied 
\j  to  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
latter ;  for  even  Amyklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae, 
were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  TSleklus, 
posterior  to  any  period  which  we  can  reasonably 
assign  to  Lycurgus :  no  such  distribution  of  La- 
conia can  really  have  occurred.  Farther,  we  are 
told  that  Lycurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined 
gold  and  silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities, 
eager  pursuit  of  gain,  and  ostentatious  display. 
Without  dwelling  upon^  the  improbability  that  any 
one  of  these  anti-Spartan  characteristics  should 
have  existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury befoce  the  Christian  aera,  we  may  at  least  be 
certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to  be  found, 
since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon 
of  Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  section. 
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But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch, 
the  most  suspicious  by  far,  and  the  most  mislead- 
ing, because  endless  calculations  have  been  built 
upon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivision   of  landed  pro- 
perty.    He  tells  us  that  Lycurgus  found  fearful  in- 
equality in  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Spartans ; 
nearly  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a 
great  multitude  without  any  land  ;  that  he  rectified  New 
this  evil  by  a  redivision  of  the  Spartan  district  into  f^ds^*^  ° 
9000  equal  lots,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into  30,000,  mewims 
giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would  produce  a  JJ^^^^*® 
given  quota  of  barley,  &c. ;    and  that  he  wished  ^y  earUer 

/  ^  anthora 

moreover  to  have  divided  the  moveable  property  down  to 
upon  similar  principles  of  equality,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his  design  into  execu- 
tion. Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this 
new  and  equal  partition  of  lands  by  Lycurgus  is 
still  more  at  variance  with  fact  and  probability  than 
the  two  former  proceedings.  All  the  historical 
evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property 
among  the  Spartans — inequalities  which  tended 
constantly  to  increase ;  moreover,  the  earlier  authors 
do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up  by  way 
of  abuse  out  of  a  primaeval  system  of  perfect  equality, 
nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  original  equal 
redivision  by  Lycurgus.  Hellanikus  certainly  knew 
nothing  of  it,  for  he  ascribed  the  whole  Spartan 
polity  to  EurysthenSs  and  ProklSs,  the  original 
founders,  and  hardly  noticed  Lycurgus  at  all.  In 
the  brief  but  impressive  description  of  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  by  Herodotus,  several  other  institutions 
are  alluded  to,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a  redivision 
of  the  lands  ;  and  this  latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such 
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transcendent  moment,  and  was  so  recognised  among 
all  Grecian  thinkers,  that  the  omission  is  almost 
a  demonstration   of  ignorance.     Thucydides  cer* 
tainly  could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  pro- 
perty Was  an  original  feature  in  the  Lycurgean  sy- 
stem ;  for  he  says  that  at  Lacedsemon  * '  the  rich 
men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect  of 
clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  poor,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was 
partially  followed  in  the  rest  of  Greece  r*'  a  remark 
which  both  implies  the  existence  of  unequal  pro- 
perty, and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real 
working  of  Lycurgic  institutions).     The  like  is  the 
sentiment  of  Xenophon* :  he  observes  that  the  rich 
at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of 
superior  comfort  i   but  he  never  glances  at  any 
original  measure  carried  into  eflfect  by  Lycurgus 
for  equalising  possessions.     Plato  too^,  while  he 
touches  upon  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  the 
Dorians,  immediately  after  their  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  being  able  to  apportion  land  suitably 
to  all,  never  hints  that  this  original  distribution 
had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  and  that  an  entire 
subsequent  redivision  had  been  resorted  to  by  Ly- 
curgus  :  moreover,  he  is  himself  deeply  sensible  of 
the  hazards  of  that  formidable  proceeding-   Lastly, 
Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lycurgus  had 
redivided  the  soil ;  for  not  only  does  be  state  that 

*  Thucydid.  i.  6.  fJLerplq.  b^  av  ia-drjri  koI  €s  rhv  vvv  rp^Kov  np&roi 
AaK(b(Ufi6pioi  ^xP^^^^^»  '^'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^f^  ffp^^  ^o^P  TToXkoi/s  ol  fh  fi€lCaf 
KtKnjfUvoi.  la-obUuTot  ft£Kurra  Kareimi<rQ^f  See  aldo  Platcirch>  Apoph- 
thegm. Lacon.  p.  226. 

■  Xenoph.  Republ.  Laced,  c.  Y^ 

*  Plato,  Legg.  ill.  p.  684, 
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in  his  time  the  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  was 
8o  great  as  to  have  become  a  serious  public  evil, 
but  he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having  grown  out  of 
a  system  of  absolute  equality  once  enacted  by  the 
lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  constitution :  he 
expressly  notices  inequality  of  property  so  far  back 
as  the  second  Messenian  war.  Moreover^  in  that 
valuable  chapter  of  his  Politics  where  the  scheme 
of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed,  Phaleas  of 
Chalked6n  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author 
of  it)  thus  indirectly  excluding  Lycurgus^  Iso- 
krates^  too  speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and 
for  evil-^mentions  Lycurgus  as  having  established 
a  politipal  constitution  much  like  that  of  the  earliest 
days  of  Athens— praises  the  gymnasia  and  the  dis* 
ciplinei  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon  the 
many  centuries  which  they  have  gone  through 
without  violent  sedition^  extinction  of  debts,  and 
redivision  of  the  land— those  monstrous  evils  as  he 

^  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4>  li  about  PhaleaB ;  and  about  Sparta  and  Crete, 
generally,  the  whole  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book ; 
also  y.  6,  2  7. 

Theophrastus  (apud  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  o«  10)  makes  a  similar  ob- 
servation, that  the  public  mess,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  habits, 
tended  to  render  wealth  of  little  service  to  the  possessor :  t6v  itXovtov 

ff^cXe/^«  The  Wealth  therefore  was  not  formally  done  away  with  in 
the  opinion  of  Theophrastus :  there  was  no  positive  equality  of  posses- 
sions. 

Both  the  Spartan  kings  dined  at  the  public  mesa  at  the  same  phel- 
dition  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  30). 

Herakleides  Ponticus  mentions  nothing  either  about  equality  of  Spar- 
tan lots  br  fVesh  partition  of  lands  by  Lycurgus  (ad  calcem  Cragii^  De 
Bpartaaorum  Repub*  p.  504),  though  he  speaks  about  the  Spartan  lots 
and  law  of  succession  as  well  as  about  Lycurgus. 

*  Isokrates,  Panathen.  Or.  xii.  pp.  266,  270, 278  :  ovW  xp^^v  diroJwwAs 
ovdc  yrjs  avabaafi^p  oC^  oXX'  ovdci^  ur&p  oy^icctrroDV  KOKmy, 
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terms  them.  Had  he  conceived  Lycurgus  as  being 
himself  the  author  of  a  complete  redi vision  of  land^ 
he  could  hardly  have  avoided  some  allusion  to  it. 

It  appears  then  that  none  of  the  authors  down 
to  Aristotle  ascribe  to  Lycurgus  a  redivision  of  the 
lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Laconia:   the  state- 
ment to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  de- 
tail  and  with  precise  specification  of  number  and 
The  idea  of  producc,    must  havc   been   borrowed   from   some 
an  e^iS'"  author  later  than  Aristotle  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
partitioner    tracc  the  sourcc  of  it,  when  we  study  Plutarch's 

of  lands  be-  '  .  -^ 

longs  to  the  biography  of  Lycurgus  in  conjunction  with  that  of 

Agis  and     Agis  and  KleomenSs.     The  statement  is  taken  from 

eomenes.  g^^^^j^Qj-g  ^f  ^j^^  ccutury  after  Aristotle,  either  in,  or 

shortly  before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried 
extreme  measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state: 
the  former  by  a  thorough  change  of  system  and 
property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according  to 
constitutional  forms ;  the  latter  by  projects  sub- 
stantially similar,  with  violence  to  enforce  them. 
The  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  few  hands, 
the  multipUcation  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave 
mischiefs  by  Aristotle,  had  become  greatly  aggra- 
vated during  the  century  between  him  and  Agis. 
The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8000,  had 
dwindled  down  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  1000, 
and  in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which  latter 
number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  state*.  Now  by  the  ancient  rule 
of  Lycurgus,  the  qualification  for  citizenship  was 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  iv. 
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the  ability  to  furnish  the  prescribed  quota,  in- 
cumbent on  each  individual,  at  the  pubUc  mess  : 
so  soon  as  a  citizen  became  too  poor  to  answer  to 
this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his  eligi- 
bility to  offices  \  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though 
it  was  held  discreditable  either  to  buy  or  sell  them*, 
and  though  some  have  asserted  (without  ground 
I  think)   that  it  was  forbidden   to  divide  them, 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  21.  Uaph  dc  rots  AoK&iriv  cKatrrov  hti  (j>€p€iv, 
Koi  <nf)6Spa  fretnjTtav  ivmv  Bvrmv,  Koi  tovto  t6  dvdktafui  ov  hwayiMytav  da- 

irav^v ^Opos  de  rrjs  iroXireias  ovt6s  cVriV  6  ndrpios,  t6v  fi^ 

dvpdfi€Pov  TOVTO  t6  TeXos  ffiiptiv,  fi^  ii€T€\€iv  avr^r.  So  also 
XenophoD,  Rep.  Lac.  c.  vii.  Xa-a  pAv  <f>€p€ip  us  rcit  iniTfi^ia,  dpLoias  S« 
duuTaa-Bcu  Ta^as. 

The  existence  of  this  rate-paj'ing  qualification  is  the  capital  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  Spartan  constitution  ;  especially  when  we  couple  it 
with  the  other  fact,  that  no  Spartan  acquired  anything  by  any  kind  of 
industry. 

'  Herakleides  Ponticus,  ad  calcem  Cragii  De  Repub.  Laced,  p.  504. 
Compare  Cragius,  ill.  2.  p.  196. 

Aristotle  (ii.  6, 10)  states  that  it  was  discreditable  to  buy  or  sell  a 
lot  of  land^  but  that  the  lot  might  be  either  given  or  bequeathed  at 
pleasure.  He  mentions  nothing  about  the  prohibition  to  divide,  and  he 
even  states  what  contradicts  it, — ^that  it  was  the  practice  to  give  a 
large  dowry  when  a  rich  man's  daughter  married  (ii.  6, 11).  The  sister 
of  Agesilaus,  Kyniska,  was  a  person  of  large  property,  which  appa- 
rently implies  the  division  of  his  father's  estate  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
30). 

Whether  there  was  ever  any  law  prohibiting  a  father  from  dividing 
his  lot  among  his  children  may  well  be  doubted.  The  Rhetra  of  tl^e 
ephor  Epitadens  (Plutarch,  Agis,  5),  granted  unlimited  power  of  testa* 
mentary  disposition  to  the  possessor,  so  that  he  might  give  away  or  be- 
queathe his  land  to  a  stranger  if  he  chose.  To  this  law  great  effects  are 
ascribed :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  to  accumulate  property  in 
few  hands,  and  the  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified 
citizens,  were  powerfully  manifested  before  the  time  of  Epitadeus,  who 
came  after  Lysander.  Plutarch  in  another  place  notices  Hesiod,  Xe- 
nokrates  and  Lycurgus,  as  having  concurred  with  Plato  in  thinking 
that  it  was  proper  to  leave  only  one  single  heir  (cVa  p6vov  xKripdvopov 
KordKiiriw)  (YiropvfipiaTa  ety  'Haiodov,  Fragm.  vol.  v.  p.  777,  Wyttenb.). 
But  Hesiod  does  not  lay  down  this  as  a  necessity  or  as  a  universal  rule ; 
he  only  says  that  a  man  is  better  off  who  has  only  one  son  (Opp.  Di. 
374).    And  if  Plato  had  been  able  to  cite  Lycurgus  as  an  authority  for 
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became  insufficient  for   numerouB   families,  and 
seem  to  have  been  alienated  in  some  indirect  man* 
ner  to  the  rich  ;  while  every  industrious  occupation 
being  both  interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen  and 
circum       ''^^Uy  inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal  disci« 
stances  of    pUne,  uo  Other  means  of  furnishing  his  quota,  ex« 
downtothe  ccpt  the  lot  of  laud,  was  open  to  him.     The  diffi« 
AgS  ^^      cuUy  felt  with  regard  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land 
^v         may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  stated  by  PolybiusS 
that  three  or  four  Spartan  brothers  had  often  one 
and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal  land  being  just 
sufficient  to  furnish   contributions  for  all  to  the 
public  mess,  and  thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen- 
rights  of  all  the  sons.    The  tendency  to  diminution 
in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have 
gone  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  and  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  foun- 
dation of  Messfind,  with  its  independent  territory 
around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  an  event  which 
robbed  the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty.   Apart  from  these  special  causes,  moreover, 
it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  statistical  fact,  that 

that  lyBtem  of  an  invariable  number  of  separate  KKripoi  or  lata,  which  he 
sets  forth  in  his  treatise  De  LegibuA  (p.  740),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  woald  have  done  so.  Still  less  can  Aristotle  have  supposed  that  Ly- 
cuiigus  or  the  Spartan  system  either  ensured,  or  intended  to  ensure,  th« 
maintenanoe  of  an  unalterable  number  of  distinct  proprietary  lots  t  for 
he  expressly  notices  that  scheme  as  the  peculiarity  of  Philolans  th« 
Corinthian,  in  his  laws  for  the  Tbebans  (Polit.  ii.  9, 7). 
'  Polybius,  Fragm.  ap«  Mail.  Collect.  Vett,  Scrip*  vol.  ii*  p.  384* 
Perhaps,  as  O.  Miiller  remarks,  this  may  mean  only,  that  none  ei* 
cept  the  eldest  brother  could  afford  to  marry ;  but  the  feelings  of  tb« 
Spartans  in  respect  to  marriage  were  in  many  other  points  so  different 
from  ours,  that  we  are  hardly  authorised  to  reject  the  literal  statemeol 
(History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  10, 2). 

I  may  observe,  that  of  Miiller's  statements  respecting  the  lots  of  land 
at  Sparta,  several  are  unsupported  and  some  incorrect. 
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a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  num- 
ber of  families,  intermarrying  habitually  among 
one  another,  and  not  reinforced  from  without,  have 
usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length 
into  that  combination  of  causes  which  partly  sap* 
ped,  partly  overthrew,  both  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta ;  but  taking  the 
condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Agis  III.  (say  about  250  b.c),  we  know  that  its 
citizens  had  become  few  in  number,  the  bulk  of 
them  miserably  poor,  and  all  the  land  in  a  small 
number  of  hands — ^the  old  discipline  and  the  public 
mess  (as  far  as  the  rich  were  concerned)  degenerated 
into  mere  forms — a  numerous  body  of  strangers  or 
non-citizens  (the  old  xenSlasy ,  or  prohibition  of  resi«- 
dent  strangers,  being  long  discontinued)  domiciled  in 
the  town,  and  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest ; 
and  lastly,  the  dignity  and  ascendency  of  the  state 
amongst  its  neighbours  altogether  ruined.     It  was  Diminished 
unsupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis,  dtScMjSid 
and  to  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contempora-  ^^^' 
ries,  to  contrast  this  degradation  with  the  previous  t^*j^^"o£ 
glories  of  their  country ;  and  they  saw  no  other  Agis.  His 

-  •  1  1  1    r>.  t        ardentwish 

way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except  by  to  restore 
again  admitting  the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  ofthe'ftate, 
redividing  the  lands,  cancelling  all  debts,  and  re- 
storing the  public  mess  and  military  training  in  all 
their  strictness.  Agis  endeavoured  to  carry  through 
these  subversive  measures,  (such  as  no  demagogue 
in  the  extreme  democracy  of  Athens  would  ever 
have  ventured  to  glance  at,)  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate  and  public  assembly,  and  the  acquies- 
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cence  of  the  rich .     His  sincerity  is  attested  by  the 

fact,  that  his  own  property,  and  that  of  his  female 

relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the  state,  was  cast 

as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the  common  stock.     But 

he  became  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  coadjutors, 

and  perished  in  the  unavailing  attempt  to  realise 

his  scheme  by  persuasion.     His  successor  Kleo- 

men6s  afterwards  accomplished  by  violence  a  change 

substantially  similar,  though  the  intervention  of 

foreign  arms  speedily  overthrew  both  himself  and 

his  institutions. 

foncy"?  Now  it  was  undcr  the  state  of  public  feeling 

afa^f^ai  ^^^^^^  S^^^  birth  to  these  projects  of  Agis  and 

partitioner    Klcomcu^s  at  Sparta,  that  the  historic  fancy,  un- 

of  lands  "^  "^ 

grew  out  of  known  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gain- 
°^'  ed  ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as 
a  primitive  institution  of  Lycurgus.     How  much 
such  a  belief  would  favour  the  schemes  of  innova- 
tion is  too  obvious  to  require  notice ;  and  without 
supposing  any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  that  thepredispositions  of  enthusiastic  pa- 
triots interpreted  according  to  their  own  partialities 
an  old  unrecorded  legislation  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  more  than  five  centuries.   The  Lycur- 
gean  discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's 
minds  the  idea  of  equality  among  the  citizens, — that 
is^  the  negation  of  all  inequality  not  founded  on 
:some  personal  attribute — ^inasmuch  as  it  assimilated 
the  habits,  enjoyments  and  capacities  of  the  rich  to 
those  of  the  poor ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
^ish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  re- 
formers into  a  positive  institution  which  he  had  at 
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first  realisedi  but  from  which  his  degenerate  fol- 
lowers had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the  fancies, 
longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present 
assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the 
early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past.  Perhaps 
the  philosopher  Sphserus  of  BorysthenSs  (the  friend 
and  companion  of  Kleomends '  and  the  disciple  of 
Zeno  the  Stoic),  author  of  works  now  lost  both  on 
Lycurgus  and  Socrates  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta,  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  such  an  hypothesis ;  and  we  shall  readily 
believe  that  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and 
sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  simi- 
lar delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modem  times 
far  more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — ^how 
much  false  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  po- 
litical feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient 
history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wittenagemote,  the  Great 

*  Platarch,  Kleomends,  cap.  11 ;  also  Lycurg.  cap.  8;  Atbense.  iv. 
p<l41. 

Phylarchus  also  described  the  proceedings  of  Kleomen^s,  seemingly 
with  favour  (Athenee.  ib.)  ;  compare  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  9« 

Polybins  believed  that  Lycurgus  had  introduced  equality  of  landed 
possession  both  in  the  district  of  Sparta  and  throughout  Laconia :  his 
opinion  is  probably  borrowed  from  these  same  authors,  of  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.  For  he  expresses  his  great  surprise 
how  the  best-informed  ancient  authors  (ol  Xoyt^raroc  r£y  dpxal»y  ovy^ 
ypaf^wf),  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  KallisthenSs,  can  compare  the 
Cretan  polity  to  the  old  Lacedemonian,  the  main  features  of  the  two 
being  (as  he  says)  so  different— equality  of  property  at  Sparta,  great 
inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  among  other  differences  (Polyb.  vi. 
45-48). 

This  remark  of  Polybius  exhibits  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  earlier 
writers,  as  compared  with  those  during  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  sera.  The  former  compared  Spartan  and  Cretan  institutions, 
because  they  did  not  conceive  equality  of  landed  property  as  a  feature  in 
old  Sparta. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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Charter,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 
piJ^Mdby  When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  pro- 
Agi».  posed  by  king  Agis,  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  close 
copy  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to  Lycurgus. 
He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of 
PellSnd,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus,  into  4500 
lots,  one  to  every  Spartan  ;  and  the  lands  beyond 
these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus ; 
and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen  Phei- 
ditia  or  public  mess- tables,  some  including  400 
individuals,  others  200, — thus  providing  a  place  for 
each  of  his  4500  Spartans.  With  respect  to  the 
division  originally  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  different 
accounts  were  given :  some  considered  it  to  have 
set  out  9000  lots  for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and 
30,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia  * ;  others  affirmed  that 
6000  lots  had  been  given  by  Lycurgus,  and  3000 
added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus  ;  a  third  tale 
was,  that  Lycurgus  had  assigned  4500  lots,  and 
king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This  last  scheme 
is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by 
Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  re- 
division  of  land  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  I  have  taken 
that  measure  as  it  is  described  by  Plutarch.  But 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  modern 
writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such 
redivision,  to  reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch 
in  some  of  its  main  circumstances.     That,  for  in- 

'  Respecting  Sphserus,  see  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  8  ;  Kleomen.  c.  2  ; 
Athense.  iv.  p.  141 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  vii.  sect.  137. 
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Btance»  which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's 
narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his 
picture  of  the  lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition —    / 
is  now  rejected  by  many  as  incorrect,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Lycurgus  made  some  new  agrarian  regu-  J^^'^L^cur- 
lations  tending  towards  a  general  equality  of  landed  e^  pw>- 

.,^  .,  ..  ,         posed  some 

property,  put  not  an  entirely  new  partition ;  that  agrarian  in. 
he  may  have  resumed  from  the  wealthy  men  lands  but^tS 
which  they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered  paJSti^^ 
Achdeans,  and  thus  provided  allotments  both  for  fJ^*5JJ^]JJ. 
the  poorer  citizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians.  babie* 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  at  the 
same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
Lycurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be  ascertained  \ 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  344-347. 

C.  F.  Hennann,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  equal  partition  of  La- 
conia  into  lots  iodivisible  and  inalienable  as  "  an  essential  condition  " 
(eine  wesentliche  Bedingung)  of  the  whole  Lycurgean  system  (Lehr- 
bnch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  28). 

Tittmann  (Griechische  Staatsverfassungen,  p.  588-596)  states  and 
seems  to  admit  the  equal  partition  as  a  fact,  without  any  commentary. 

Wachsmuth  (Hellenbch.  Alterthumskunde,  v.  4.  42.  p.  217)  sup- 
poses "  that  the  best  land  was  already  parcelled,  before  the  time  of 
Lycurgus,  into  lots  of  equal  magnitude,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
Spartans,  which  number  afterwards  increased  to  nine  thousand."  For 
this  assertion  I  know  no  evidence :  it  departs  from  Plutarch,  vnthout 
substituting  anything  better  authenticated  or  more  plausible.  Wachs- 
muth notices  the  partition  of  Laconia  among  the  Periceki  in  30,000 
equal  lots,  without  any  comment,  and  seemingly  as  if  there  were  no 
doubtofit  (p.218). 

Manso  also  supposes  that  there  had  once  been  an  equal  division  of 
and  prior  to  Lycurgus — that  it  had  degenerated  into  abuse — and  that 
Lycurgus  corrected  it,  restoring,  not  absolute  equality,  but  something 
near  to  equality  (Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  110-1 21).  This  is  the  same 
gratuitous  supposition  as  that  of  Wachsmuth. 

O.  Miiller  admits  the  division  as  stated  by  Plutarch,  though  he  says 
that  the  whole  number  of  9000  lots  cannot  have  been  set  out  before  the 
Messenian  war  ;  and  he  adheres  to  the  idea  of  equality  as  contained  in 
Plutarch ;  but  he  says  that  the  equality  consisted  in  "  equal  estimate  of 
average  produce,"— not  in  equal  acreable  dimensions.     He  goes  so  fkr 

2  M  2    ' 
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I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  Plutarch.  The  moment  that  we  depart 
from  that  rule  of  equality,  which  stands  so  promi- 
nently marked  in  his  biography  of  Lycurgus,  we  step 
into  a  boundless  field  of  possibility,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  determine  us  to  one  point  more  than 
to  another.  The  surmise  started  by  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered  Achaeans 
by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gra^ 
tuitous  ;  and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still 
to  explain  how  it  happened  that  this  correction  of 
a  partial  injustice  came  to  be  transformed  into  the 
comprehensive  and  systematic  measure  which  Plu- 
tarch describes;  and  to  explain,  farther,  from 
whence  it  arose  that  none  of  the  authors  earlier  than 
Plutarch  take  any  notice  of  Lycurgus  as  an  agra- 
rian regulator.  These  two  difficulties  will  still  re- 
main, even  if  we  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall's  supposition,  or  of  any  other  suppo- 
sition which  can  be  proposed  respecting  the  real 
Lycurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to 
have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best 
obviated  by  adopting  a  different  canon  of  historical 
interpretation.  We  cannot  accept  as  real  the  Ly- 
curgean land-division  described  in  the  life  of  the 

as  to  tell  us  that  "  the  lots  of  the  Spartaos,  which  supported  twice  as 
many  men  as  the  lots  of  the  Periceki^  must  upon  the  whole  have  been 
twice  as  extensive  (t.  e.  in  the  aggregate)  :  each  lot  must  therefore  have 
been  seven  times  greater  "  (compare  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  3,  6 ; 
iii.  10,  2).  He  also  supposes  that  "  similar  partitions  of  land  had  been 
made  from  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians." 
Whoever  compares  his  various  positions  with  the  evidence  brought  to 
support  them,  will  find  a  painful  disproportion  between  the  basis  and 
the  superstructure. 
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lawgiver;  but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  Thesute- 
two  modes  of  proceeding  are  open  to  us.     We  piutarchis 
may  either  consider  the  fiction,  as  it  now  stands,  p^^^'by 
to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  some  small  i°|Sion  o? 
fact,  and  then  try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance,  t^«  tim«  ^^ 
what  the  small  fact  was  ;  or  we  may  regard  it  as 
fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some  large 
idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's 
minds  at  a  given  time,  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
place  for  it  among  the  realities  of  the  past.   Now  the  I 
latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times  of  AgisIII., . 
best  meets  the  case  before  us.     The  eighth  chapter 
of  the  life  of  Lycurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting 
the  partition  of  land,  describes  the  dream  of  king 
Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two  sentiments — grief 
and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country, 
and  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  for 
the  lawgiver  from  whose  institutions  those  glories 
had  emanated.     Absorbed  with  this  double  feeling, 
the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante-Lycur- 
gean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  centuries 
before:   he  sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs 
and  disorders  as  those  which  afilict  his  waking  eye 
— gross  inequalities  of  property,  with  a  few  inso- 
lent and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and 
suffering  poor,  and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy 
reigning  between  the  two.     Into  the  midst  of  this 
fro  ward,  lawless  and  distempered  community  steps 
the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi, — ^breathes 
into  men's  minds  new  impulses,  and  an  impatience 
to  shake  off  the  old  social  and  political  Adam — 
and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction 
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a  new  system  wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recog- 
nised, except  that  of  good  or  evil  desert'.  Having 
thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels  out 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no 
superiority  to  any  one :  fraternal  harmony  becomes 
the  reigning  sentiment,  and  the  coming  harvests 
present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal  inhe- 
ritance recently  distributed,  with  the  brotherhood 
contented,  modest  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture 
with  which  **  mischievous  Oneirus  '*  cheats  the  fancy 
of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the  treacherous 
message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him  success 
in  a  similar  attempt,  and  thus  seducing  him  into 
that  fatal  revolutionary  course,  which  is  destined 
to  bring  himself,  his  wife  and  his  aged  mother  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope^ 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt 
by  some  Spartan  patriots  is  certain,  because  it 
stands  recorded  in  Plutarch ;  that  it  was  not  dreamt 
by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding  Agis,  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show  ;  that  the  earnest  feel« 
ings,  of  sickness  of  the  present  and  yearning  for  a 
better  future  under  the  colours  of  a  restored  past, 
which  filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother 
reformers — combined  with  the  levelling  tendency 
between  rich  and  poor  which  really  was  inherent  in 
the  Lycurgean  discipline — were  amply  sufficient  to 

^  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  8 .  avpeireio-t  r^y  x^pav  Suraauv  th  fitaxw  Bh/ras, 
ff  ap)(TJs  aP€M(ra(rBM,  Koi  {§v  /icr*  aXXi7Xa>v  Snavras,  Sfuiktls  Koi  iax>- 
KX^pcvs  Tois  plots  y€VOfjL€ifovs,  r6  dc  irpoorciby  dptrj  fjLtn6pras'  ^  SXXift 
€T€p<if  lephs  mpov  ovK  oC<nj£  buxfJMpas,  ovd*  auurinjTos,  likriv  oarfv  aUrxpw 
^6yos  6pi(€i  Koi  koK&v  tTraufOs.  *£9raya>v  dc  r^  \6y«p  t6  tfpyov,  bUv^nu, 
&c. 

'  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  19-2.0. 
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beget  Bucb  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a  place 
among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much 
venerated  and  so  little  known, — this  too  I  hold  to 
be  unquestionable.  Had  there  been  any  evidence 
that  Lycurgus  had  interfered  with  private  property, 
to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other 
able  critics  imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain 
lands  unjustly  taken  by  the  rich  from  the  Achseans 
— I  should  have  been  glad  to  record  it ;  but  finding 
no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to 
presume  the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the 
story  in  Plutarch. 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together, 
and  must  be  understood  as  forming  parts  of  the 
same  comprehensive  fact,  or  comprehensive  fancy. 
The  fixed  total  of  9000  Spartan,  and  30,000  La- 
conian  lots\  the  equality  between  them,  and  the 
rent  accruing  from  each,  represented  by  a  given 
quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce, — all  these  par- 
ticulars are  alike  true  or  aJike  uncertified.     Upon 
the  various  numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have 
raised  calculations  as  to  the  population  and  pro- 
duce of  Laconia,  which  appear  to  me  destitute  of 
any   trustworthy  foundation.     Those  who  accept  ^^^Y' 
the  history,  that  Lycurgus  constituted  the  above-  difficulty  of 
mentioned  numbers  both  of  citizens  and  of  lots  of  standing 
land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  Jeana  the 
both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion,  are  per-  J^*J^^a"*' 
plexed  to  assign  the  means  whereby  this  adjustment  ^^^^  ®^ 

»  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6,  11)  remarks  that  the  territory  of  the  Spar-  ^J^**"" 
tans  would  mainAin  1500  horsemen  and  30,000  hoplites,  while  the 
number  of  citizens  was  in  point  of  fact  less  than  1000.    Dr,  Thirlwall 
seems  to  prefer  the  reading  of  Gottling — 3000  instead  of  30,000 ;  but 
the  latter  seems  better  supported  by  MSS.,  and  most  suitable. 
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was  kept  undisturbed.  Nor  are  they  much  assisted 
in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  problem  by  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  num- 
ber remained  fixed  of  itself,  and  that  the  succession 
ran  on  from  father  to  son  without  either  consolida- 
tion or  multiplication  of  parcels,  down  to  the  pe- 
riod when  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Shortly  after  that  period  (he 
Plutarch's  tcUs  us)  a  citizeu  named  Epitadeus  became  ephor, 
theephor  a  vindictivc  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had 
^*  ^^'  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him 
from  the  succession,  introduced  and  obtained  sanc- 
tion to  a  new  Rhetra,  whereby  power  was  granted 
to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  ov» 
during  life,  or  to  bequeathe  after  death,  his  house 
and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom  he  chose  ^  But  it 
is  plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about 
the  family-quarrel  of  Epitadeus)  does  not  help  us 
out  of  the  difficulty.  From  the  time  of  Lycurgus 
to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more  than  four 
centuries  must  be  reckoned :  had  there  been  real 
causes  at  work  sufficient  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
identical  number  of  lots  and  families  during  this 
long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law, 
simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have 
overthrown  it.  We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what 
was  the  law  of  succession  prior  to  Epitadeus.  If 
the  whole  estate  went  by  law  to  one  son  in  the  fa- 
mily, what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom  ia- 
^  dustrious  acquisition  in  any  shape  w&s  repulsive  as 
well  as  interdicted  ?     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

*  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  5. 
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estate  was  divided  between  the  sons  equally  (as  it 
was  by  the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how  can 
we  defend  the  maintenance  of  an  unchanged  aggre- 
gate number  of  parcels  ? 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified 
interference  with  private  property  by  Lycurgus,  so 
as  to  exact  from  the  wealthy  a  certain  sacrifice  in 
order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and  to  bring  about 
something  approaching  to  equi-producing  lots  for 
all,  observes  : — "  The  average  amount  of  the  rent 
(paid  by  the  cultivating  Helots  from  each  lot)  seems 
to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required  for  the  fru- 
gal maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons.  The 
right  of  transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  of 
enjoyment :  the  patrimony  was  indivisible,  inalien- 
able, and  descended  to  the  eldest  son ;  in  default 
of  a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been^  after  the  number  of  the  allot- 
ments became  fixed,  that  each  should  be  constantly 
represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.  But  the 
nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of 

the  most  obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system 

In  the  better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  this  seems 
to  have  been  principally  efiected  by  adoptions  and 
marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the 
marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous 
to  be  supported  on  their  own  hereditary  property. 
It  was  then  probably  seldom  necessary  for  the  state 
to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless  owner 
of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a 
proper  choice.  But  as  all  adoption  required  the 
sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had  also  the  dispo* 
sal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of 
interposing  on  such  occasions,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve  poverty  and 
check  the  accumulation  of  wealth."  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.8. 
vol.  i.  p.  367.) 
Landed  J  cannot  coucur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 

property 

yn»  always  here  takcs  of  the  state  of  property,  or  the  arrange- 
dT^ed  at    mcuts  respecting  its  transmission,  in  ancient  Sparta. 
Sparta.       Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he 
supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it, 
can  be  shown  to  have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils 
of  Lycurgus.  Our  earliest  information  intimates  the 
existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta :  the  story  of  king 
I  Aristo  and  AgStus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits  to  us 

the  latter  as  a  man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  only  just  ^^  enough  to  maintain  six  persons  fru- 
gally,** while  his  beautiM  wife,  whom  Aristo  coveted 
and  entrapped  from  him,  is  expressly  described  as  the 
daughter  of  opulent  parents :  SperthiSs  and  Bulis 
the  Talthybiads  are  designated  as  belonging  to  a 
distinguished  race,  and  among  the  wealthiest  men 
in  Sparta  ^  Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of  Spar- 
ta, in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  had  ever  gained 
a  chariot- victory  in  the  Olympic  games;  but  we 
know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  that  private  Spartans  were  equally  suc- 
cessful * ;  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize, 
there  must  of  course  have  been  many  who  bred 
their  horses  and  started  their  chariots  unsuccess- 
fully. It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  chariot- 
competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  signi- 

^  '  Herod,  vi.  61.  ola  avBpwroip  re  oX/StW  $vyar€pa,  &c.;  vii.  134. 

'  Herod,  vi.  70 ;  Thucyd.  v.  60. 
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ficaiit  evidences  of  a  wealthy  house :  nor  were  there 
wanting  Spartans  who  kept  horses  and  dogs  with* 
out  any  exclusive  view  to  the  games.  We  know  from 
Xenophon^  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
"  the  very  rich  Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to 
be  mounted  for  the  state-cavalry  ^  These  and  other 
proofs,  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  body  of  citizens  each 
possessing  what  was  about  enough  for  the  frugal 
maintenance  of  six  persons,  and  no  more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the 
state  of  property  in  the  Spartan  commxmity,  so 
neither  can  we  discover  that  the  lawgiver  ever  tried 
either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so.     What  he  did  was  Nor  were 
to  impose  a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple  u^wMch 
clothine:  and  fare,  incumbent  alike  upon  the  rich  **°^ff*  *?, 

o  »  r  equalise  It. 

and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special  present  to  Greece, 
according  to  Thucydides^,  and  his  great  point  of 
contact  with  democracy,  according  to  Aristotle)  ; 
but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  restrain  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  latter :  he  meddled  little  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  and  such  neglect  is  one  of 
the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle  censures 
him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the 
Spartan  law  had  made  it  dishonourable  (he  does  not 
say,  peremptorily  forbidden)  to  buy  or  sell  landed 
property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty  both 
of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he 
justly  observes)  ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 11 ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  v.  3  ;  Molpis  ap. 
Athense.  iv.  p.  141 ;  Aristot.  Po1it.ii.  2,  5. 
'  Thucyd.  i.  6  ;  Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  7*  4,  5 ;  viii.  1, 3. 
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as  would  have  ensued  from  the  practice  discounte- 
nanced— ^since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  points 
edly  the  tendency  of  property  at  Sparta  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  fewer  hands,  unopposed  by  any  legal 
hindrances  :  the  fathers  married  their  daughters  to 
whomsoever  they  chose,  and  gave  dowries  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  generally  very  large : 
the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried  among  one 
Opinions  of  another  habitually  and  without  restriction.  Now 
Aristotle.  ^  thcsc  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in 
which  the  law  might  have  interfered,  and  ought  to 
have  interfered,  but  did  not — ^for  the  great  purpose 
of  disseminating  the  benefits  of  landed  property  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens. 
Again,  he  tells  us  that  the  law  encouraged  the  mul- 
tiplication of  progeny,  and  granted  exemptions  to 
such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children,  but  took 
no  thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer 
citizens  were  to  live,  or  to  maintain  their  qualifica- 
tion at  the  public  tables,  most  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich>.  His  notice, 
and  condemnation,  of  that  law,  which  made  the 
franchise  of  the  Spartan  citizen  dependent  upon  his 
continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the  public  table — 
has  been  already  adverted  to ;  as  well  as  the  potent 
love  of  money*  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan  cha- 
racter, and  which  must  have  tended  continually  to 
keep  together  the  richer  families   among  them- 

>  AriBtot.  Poiit.  ii.  6,  10-13 ;  v.  6,  7. 

*  The  panegyrist  Xenophon  ackDowledges  much  the  same  respecting 
the  Sparta  which  he  witnessed;  but  he  maintains  that  it  haid  been 
better  in  former  times  (Repub.  Lac.  c.  14). 
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selves ;  while  amongst  a  community  where  industry 
was  unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever  become 
rich. 

If  we  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  Erroneous 

■'  ^  supposi- 

that  equality  of  possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  tions  with 
nor  ever  entered  into  the  scheme  and  tendencies  of  ^^partan 
the  lawgiver,  at  Sparta.     And  the  picture  which  p^'JlJof 
Dr.  ThirlwalP  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  ■^ccesnon. 

^  Hie  view  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Manso 
and  O.  MQUer  (Manao,  Sparta,  vol.  i.  p.  1 18-128 ;  and  vol.  ii.  Bei- 
lage,  9.  p.  129 ;  and  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  B»  iii. 
€.  10.  sect.  2,  3). 

Both  these  authors  maintain  the  propositbn  stated  by  Plutarch 
(Agis,  c.  S,  in  his  reference  to  the  ephor  Epitadens  and  the  new  law 
carried  by  that  ephor),  that  the  number  of  Spartan  lots,  nearly  equal 
and  rigorously  indivisible,  remained  with  little  or  no  change  from  the 
time  of  the  original  division  down  to  the  return  of  Lysander  after  his 
victorious  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Both  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  understand  by  what  regulations  this  long  unalterability,  so  im- 
probable in  itself,  was  maintained :  but  both  affirm  the  fact  positively. 
The  period  will  be  more  than  400  years,  if  the  original  division  be  re- 
ferred to  Lycurgus  :  more  than  300  years,  if  the  9000  lots  are  under- 
stood to  date  from  the  Messenian  war. 

If  this  fact  be  really  a  fact,  it  is  something  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind :  and  before  we  consent  to  believe  it,  we 
ought  at  least  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  considerable  show  of  positive 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  not  much  against  it.  But  on  examining 
Manso  and  Miiller,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  is  there  very  slender 
evidence  in  its  favour-— there  is  a  decided  balance  of  evidence  against  it. 

The  evidence  produced  to  prove  the  indivisibility  of  the  Spartan  lot 
is  a  passage  of  Herakleides,  Ponticus,  c.  2  (ad.  oslc.  Cragii,  p.  504), 
ffttXciv  dc  ytfy  AaicffdcufAoWoic  altrxp6p  vfp6fu<mu — rrjs  dpxaias  ftoipat 
aj>a»€fjL«<r6<u  (or  v€V€fuj(r6<u)  ovdip  Z(€aTt.  The  first  portion  of  this  asser- 
tion is  confirmed  by,  and  probably  borrowed  from,  Aristotle,  who  says 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  words :  the  second  portion  of  the  sentence 
ought,  according  to  all  reasonable  rules  of  construction,  to  be  under- 
stood with  reference  to  the  first  part ;  that  is,  to  the  Bale  of  the  original 
lot.  "  To  sell  land  is  held  disgraceful  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
is  it  permitted  to  sever  off  any  portion  of  the  original  lot,"  i.  e.  for  aah. 
HeraJcleides  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  law  of  wceeuion  to  property  at 
Lacedsemon,  nor  can  we  infer  from  his  words  that  the  whole  lot  was 
transmitted  entire  to  one  son.    No  evidence  except  this  very  irrelevant 
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podsessing  a  lot  of  land  about  adequate  to  the  fni-^. 
gal  maintenance  of  six  persons — of  adoptions  and 

• 

sentence  is  produced  by  Muller  and  Manso  to  justify  their  positive  as- 
sertion, that  the  Spartan  lot  of  bind  was  indivisible  in  respect  to  inhe- 
ritance. 

Having  thus  determined  the  indivisible  transmission  of  lots  to  one 
son  of  a  family,  Manso  and  Miiller  presume,  without  any  proof,  that 
that  son  must  be  the  eldest :  and  Mtdler  proceeds  to  state  something 
equally  unsupported  by  proof : — "  The  extent  of  his  rights,  however, 
was  perhaps  no  farther  than  that  he  was  considered  master  of  the 
house  and  property ;  while  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  an 

equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  it The  master  of  the  family  was 

therefore  obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the  syssitia,  withoat 
which  contribution  no  one  was  admitted." — pp.  199#  200. 

All  this  is  completely  gratuitous,  and  will  be  found  to  produce  as 
many  difficulties  in  one  way  as  it  removes  in  another. 

The  next  law  as  to  the  transmission  of  property  which  Manso  states 
to  have  prevailed,  is,  that  all  daughters  were  to  marry  without  receiviDg 
any  dowry — the  case  of  a  sole  daughter  is  here  excepted.  For  this 
proposition  hejcites  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Laconic,  p.  227 ;  Justin,  iii.  3 ; 
iElian.  V.  H.  vi.  6.  These  authors  do  certainly  affirm  that  there  was 
such  a  regulation,  and  both  Plutarch  and  Justin  assign  reasons  for  it, 
real  or  supposed.  ^'Lycurgus  being  asked  why  he  directed  that 
maidens  should  be  married  without  dowry,  answered, — In  order  that 
maidens  of  poor  families  might  not  remain  unmarried,  and  that  cha-> 
racter  and  virtue  might  be  exclusively  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife."  The  same  general  reason  is  given  by  Justin.  Now  the  reason 
here  given  for  the  prohibition  of  dowry,  goes  indirectly  to  prove  that 
there  existed  no  such  law  of  general  succession  ^s  that  which  had  been 
before  stated,  viz.  the  sacred  indivisibility  of  the  primitive  lot.  For 
had  this  latter  been  recognised,  the  reason  would  have  been  obvious 
why  daughters  could  receive  no  dowry:  the  father's  whole  landed 
property  (and  a  Spartan  could  have  little  of  any  other  property,  since 
he  never  acquired  anything  by  industry)  was  under  the  strictest  entail 
to  his  eldest  son.  Plutarch  and  Justin,  therefore,  while  in  their  state- 
ment as  to  the  matter  of  fact  they  warrant  Manso  in  affirming  the 
prohibition  of  dowry  (about  this  matter  of  fact,  more  presently),  do  by 
the  reason  which  they  give,  discountenance  his  former  supposition  as 
to  the  indivisibility  of  the  primitive  family  lots. 

Thirdly,  Manso  understands  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6, 11),  by  the  use  of 
the  adverb  vvv,  to  affirm  something  respecting  his  own  time  specially, 
and  to  imply  at  the  same  time  that  the  ancient  custom  had  been  the 
reverse.  I  canoot  think  that  the  adverb,  as  Aristotle  uses  it  in  that 
passage,  bears  out  such  a  construction :  yvv  dc  there  does  not  signify 
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marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a  deliberate 
view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  of  nn- 

present  time  as  opposed  to  past,  bat  the  antithesis  between  the  actual 
costom  and  that  which  Aristotle  pronoonces  to  be  expedient.  Aristotle 
gives  no  indication  of  being  aware  that  any  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  laws  of  succession  at  Sparta :  this  is  one  circumstance,  for 
which  both  Manso  and  Miiller,  who  both  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
revolution  caused  by  the  permissive  law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  censure 
him. 

Three  other  positions  are  laid  down  by  Manso  about  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty at  Sparta.  1.  A  man  might  give  away  or  bequeathe  his  land  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased.  2.  But  none  except  childless  persons  could  do 
this.  3.  They  could  only  give  or  bequeathe  it  to  citizens  who  had  no 
land  of  their  own.  Of  these  three  regulations,  the  first  b  distinctly 
affirmed  by  Aristotle,  and  may  be  relied  upon :  the  second  is  a  restric- 
tion not  noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  supported  by  no  proof  except  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  story  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  unable  to  disinherit  his  son  without  causing  a  new  law  to  be 
passed :  the  third  is  a  pure  fancy. 

So  much  for  the  positive  evidence,  on  the  faith  of  which  Manso  and 
Miiller  affirm  the  startling  fact,  that  the  lots  of  land  in  Sparta  remained 
distinct,  indivisible,  and  unchanged  in  number,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  positive  evidence  is  far 
too  weak  to  sustain  an  affirmation  in  itself  so  improbable,  even  if  there 
were  no  evidence  on  the  other  side  for  contradiction.  But  in  this  case 
there  is  powerful  contradictory  evidence. 

First,  the  assertions  of  these  authors  are  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of 
Aristotle,  whose  authority  they  try  to  invalidate  by  saying  that  he 
spoke  altogether  with  reference  to  his  own  time  at  Sparta,  and  that  he 
misconceived  the  primitive  Lycurgean  constitution.  Now  this  might 
form  a  reasonable  ground  of  presumption  against  the  competency  of 
Aristotle,  if  the  witnesses  produced  on  the  other  side  were  older  than 
he.  But  it  so  happens  that  every  one  of  the  witnesses  produced  by 
Manso  and  Miiller  are  younger  than  Aristotle :  Herakleides  Ponticus, 
Plutarch,  Justin,  ^lian,  &c. ;  nor  is  it  shown  that  these  authors  co- 
pied from  any  source  earlier  than  Aristotle,  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
contradicted  by  any  inferences  drawn  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Isokrates  or  Ephorus.  None  of  these  writers,  an- 
terior to  or  contemporary  with  Aristotle,  countenance  the  fancy  of 
equal,  indivisible,  perpetual  lots,  or  prohibition  of  dowry. 

The  fact  is,  that  Aristotle  is  not  only  our  best  witness,  but  also  our 
oldest  witness,  respecting  the  laws  of  property  in  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth. I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  earlier  testimonies  had 
existed,  and  I  admit  that  even  the  most  sagacious  observer  of  340-330 
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merous  families — of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  to  ensure  this  ohject — of  a  fixed  numher  of 

B.C.  is  liable  to  mistake  when  he  speaks  of  one  or  two  coitiiries  before. 
But  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  discredited  on  the  ground  of  late  date,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  Plutarch  ?  To  insist  on  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
Aristotle  would  be  superfluous :  and  on  this  subject  he  is  a  witness  the 
more  valuable,  as  he  had  made  careful,  laborious  and  personal  inquiries 
into  the  Grecian  governments  generally,  and  that  of  Sparta  among 
them— the  great  point  de  mire  for  ancient  speculative  politicians. 

Now  the  statements  of  Aristotle  distinctly  exclude  the  idea  of  equal, 
indivisible,  inalienable,  perpetual  lots, — and  prohibition  of  dowry.  He 
particularly  notices  the  habit  of  giving  very  large  dowries,  and  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  lots  of  land  to  become  consolidated  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  He  tells  us  notbing  upon  the  subject  which  is  not 
perfectly  consistent,  intelligible,  and  uncontradicted  by  any  known 
statements  belonging  to  his  own  or  to  earlier  times*  But  the  reason  why 
men  refuse  to  believe  him,  and  either  set  aside  or  explain  away  his  evi* 
dence,  is,  that  they  sit  down  to  the  study  with  their  minds  full  of  the 
division  of  landed  property  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  by  Plutarch.  I 
willingly  concede  that  on  this  occasion  we  have  to  choose  between  Plu- 
tarch and  Aristotle :  we  cannot  reconcile  them  except  by  arbitrary-sup- 
positions, every  one  of  which  breaks  up  the  simplicity,  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  Plutarch's  agrarian  idea,  and  every  one  of  which  still 
leaves  the  perpetuity  of  the  original  lots  unexplained.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  preferring  the  autiiority  of  Aristotle  (which  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  what  we  indirectly  gather  from  other  authors,  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors)  as  a  better  witness  on  every  gronad ; 
rejecting  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  and  rejecting  it  altogether  wiUi  all 
its  consequences. 

But  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is  not  the  only  argument  which  may  be 
urged  to  refute  this  supposition  that  the  distinct  Spartan  lots  remained 
unaltered  in  number  down  to  the  time  of  Lysander.  For  if  the  number 
of  distinct  lots  remained  undiminished,  the  number  of  citizens  cannot 
have  greatly  diminished.  Now  the  conspiracy  of  Kinad6n  fidls  during 
the  life  of  Lysander,  and  within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war :  and  in  the  account  which  Xenophon  gives  of  that 
conspiracy,  the  paucity  of  the  number  of  citizens  is  brought  out  in  the 
clearest  and  most  emphatic  manner.  And  this  must  be  before  the 
time  when  the  new  law  of  Epitadeus  is  said  to  have  passed,  at  least 
before  that  law  can  have  had  room  to  produce  any  sensible  effects. 
If  then  the  ancient  9000  lots  still  remained  all  separate,  without  either 
consolidation  or  subdivision,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  small 
number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinaddn  ? 

This  examination  of  the  evidence  (for  the  purpose  of  which  I  have 
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lots  of  land,  each  represented  by  one  head  of  a 
household — ^this  picture  is  one,  of  which  the  reality 
must  not  be  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  "  better  times  of  the  commonwealth,"  to 
which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing 
retrospect  of  Agis,  but'are  not  acknowledged  in  the 
sober  appreciation  of  Aristotle.  That  the  citizens 
were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times,  the  philo- 
sopher tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had  in  his 
day  greatly  declined  in  power,  we  also  know :  in 
this  sense  the  times  of  Sparta  had  doubtless  once 
been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lycurgus,  when  they 
were  continually  acquiring  new  territory,  and  when 
Aristotle  had  been  told  that  they  had  occasionally 
admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate  num* 
her  of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000 — we  may  con- 
cede that  in  these  previous  centuries  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  terri- 
tory and  the  small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so 
marked  as  it  had  become  at  the  period  which  the 
philosopher  personally  witnessed ;  for  the  causes 
tending  to  augmented  inequality  were  constant  and 
uninterrupted  in  their  working.  But  this  admis- 
sion will  still  leave  us  far  removed  from  the  sketch 
drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  which  depicts  the  Ly- 

been  compelled  to  prolong  the  present  note)  shows— 1.  That  the  hy- 
pothesis of  indivisible,  inalienable  lots,  maintained  for  a  long  period  in 
undiminished  number  at  Sparta,  is  not  only  sustained  by  the  very  mini- 
mum of  affirmative  evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  very  good  negative 
evidence.  2.  That  the  hypothesis  which  represents  dowries  to  daughters 
as  being  prohibited  by  law,  is  indeed  affirmed  by  Plutarch,  ^iian  and 
Justin,  but  is  contradicted  by  the  better  authority  of  Aristotle. 

VOL.  II.  2  N 
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curgean  Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian 
scheme  not  far  removed  from  equality  of  landed 
property — the  citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed 
to  uphold  this  equality,  by  giving  to  unprovided 
men  the  benefit  of  adoptions  and  heiress-mar- 
riages, and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to  enforce 
this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens 
were  themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  ex- 
hibits to  us  both  decided  inequality  of  possessions 
and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich  men  the  reverse 
of  those  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  indicates ;  nor  will  the 
powers  of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
magistrate  be  found  sustained  by  the  chapter  of 
Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them^ 

^  Herod,  vi.  57,  in  enumerating  the  privileges  and  perquisites  of  the 
kings — duea(€iv  dc  iaovvovs  roifs  fiaatkrfos  r6o-ad€  fxavva'  mrpovxp'^  ^ 
irap$€vov  nipi,  €s  rbv  lia/ierai  tx^tv,  ^v  M^^P  ^  irar^p  avri^v  ^yyv^ajf* 
Koi  66&V  brffAoaieav  w«pi*  Koi  rjv  ns  Otrhv  trciiha  woUtoBai  fBekjj,  jSacriXj^tfF 
ivavTiow  iroutaBat. 

It  seems  curious  that  irarpovxot  frapBwoi  should  mean  a  damsel  who 
has  no  father  (literally  lucua  a  non  luoendo)  ',  but  I  suppose  that  we  must 
accept  this  upon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux  and  Timsus.  Proceed- 
ing on  this  interpretation,  Valckenaer  gives  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
very  justly :  "  Orbse  nuptias,  necdum  a  patre  desponsatse,  si  plures  sibi 
vindicarent,  fieretque  17  eiriKkrjpos,  ut  Athenis  loquebantur,  oriducof, 
Spartse  lis  ista  dirimebatur  a  regibus  solis." 

Now  the  judicial  function  here  described  is  something  very  diiiereiit 
from  the  language  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  "  the  kings  had  the  disposal 
of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses  in  cases  where  the  father  had  not  ugni* 
fied  his  will."  Such  disposal  would  l^)proach  somewhat  to  that  om* 
nipotence  which  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  585)  makes  old  Philokleon  claim 
for  the  Athenian  dicasts  (an  exaggeration  well-calculated  to  serve  the 
poet's  purpose  of  making  the  dicasts  appear  monsters  of  caprice  and 
injustice),  and  would  be  analogous  to  the  power  which  English  kings 
enjoyed  three  centuries  ago  as  feudal  guardians  over  wards.  But  the 
language  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  kings 
chose  a  husband  for  the  orphan  heiress.  She  was  claimed  as  of  right 
by  persons  in  certain  degrees  of  relationship  to  her.  Whether  the  law 
about  ayxi(rr€ta  (affinity  carrying  legal  rights)  was  the  same  as  at  Athens 
we  cannot  tell :  the  kings  adjudicated  on  the  question,  to  whom,  among 
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To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lycurgean  sy- 
stem, as  far  as  ohscurity  and  want  of  evidence  will 
permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  current 
misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  discard. 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repar- 
tition of  landed  property,  upon  principles  of  exact 
or  approximative  equality,  distinct  from  that  appro- 
priation which  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and 
settlement,  and  provisions  for  perpetuating  the 
number  of  distinct  and  equal  lots ;  the  other  is, 
that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans 
were  masters  of  all  Laconia.  The  illusions  created 
by  the  old  legend,  which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one 
country,  and  all  conquered  at  one  stroke,  yet  sur- 
vive after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
evidence :  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting 
by  itself  without  dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  Am- 
yklae,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrae,  as  really  and  truly 
independent  of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  much  more 
confidently  may  the  same  independence  be  affirmed 

the  various  claimants,  the  privilege  legally  devolved.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable enough,  that  the  two  royal  descendants  of  Hdraklds  might  abuse 
their  judicial  function,  as  there  are  examples  enough  in  which  they  take 
bribes ;  but  they  were  not  likely  to  abuse  it  in  favour  of  an  unprovided 
youth. 

Next,  as  to  adoption :  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  adop- 
tion was  performed  before  the  kings :  probably  enough  there  was  some 
fee  paid  with  it.  But  this  affords  no  ground  for  presuming  that  they 
had  any  hand  in  determining  whom  the  childless  father  was  to  adopt. 
According  to  the  Attic  law  about  adoption,  there  were  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled,  coQsents'to  be  obtained,  the  absence  of  disqualifying  circum- 
stances verified,  &c. ;  and  some  authority  before  which  this  was  to  be 
done  was  indispensable  (see  Meier  nnd  Schomann,  Attisch.  Prozess, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  436).  At  Sparta  such  authority  was  vested  by  ancient 
custom  in  the  king ;  but  we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  "  that  he 
could  interpose,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve 
poverty,"  as  Dr.  Thirlwali  luppoees. 

2n2 
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of  the  portions  of  Laconia  which  lie  lower  than 
Amyklae  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as 
of  the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly 
states  to  have  been  originally  connected  with  Argos« 
^^tS^°       Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have 
ori^^y     to  consider  the  Lycurgean  system  as  brought  to 
only  to       bear  upon  Sparta  and  its  immediate  circumjacent 
in^aoed  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not 
SvJerityof    meddling  systematically  with  the  partition  of  pro- 
njrttquauty  V^^Y*  whatever  that  may  have  been,  which  the  Do- 
ofproperty.  fian  couqucrors  established  at  their  original  settle- 
ment.   Lycurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich^ 
nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the 
same  subjugating  drill — the  same  habits  of  life,  gen- 
tlemanlike idleness  and  unlettered  strength — the 
same  fare,  clothing,  labours,  privations,  endurance, 
punishments,  and  subordination.     It  is  a  lesson  in- 
structive at  least,  however  unsatisfactory,  to  political 
students — ^that  with  all  this  equality  of  dealing,  he 
ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  the  love  of 
money  stands  powerfully  and  specially  developed. 

How  far  the  original  peculiar  of  Sparta  extended 
we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  but  its  limits 
down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  were  certainly  nar- 
row, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  far  as  Amyklae. 
Original      Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  con- 
auotment     qucrors  may  have  followed  in  the  original  allotment 
ia  Sparta     ^^  lauds  withiu  the  limits  of  that  peculiar.     Equal 
^robSiy  apportioiinient  is  not  probable,  because  all  the  indi- 
not  equal,    viduals  of  a  Conquering  band  are  seldom  regarded 
as  possessing  equal  claims ;  but  whatever  the  ori- 
ginal apportionment  may  have  been,  it  remained 
without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until 
the  days  of  Agis  III.  and  KleomenSs  III.     Here 
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then  we  have  the  primitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian 
warriors  with  their  Helot  subjects,  but  no  Periceki ; 
find  it  is  upon  these  Spartans  separately,  perhaps 
ufter  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawless-^ 
ness  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the 
painful  but  invigorating  discipline  above  sketched 
must  have  been  originally  brought  to  bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lands  and  new  Helots,  and 
the  formation  of  the  order  of  Periceki,  both  of  which 
were  a  consequence  of  it — is  to  be  considered  as  pos- 
terior to  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurgean  system 
at  Sparta,  and  as  resulting  partly  from  the  in- 
creased force  which  that  system  imparted.  The  ca-  Gradual 
reer  of  conquest  went  on,  beginning  from  T^leklus,  J^conS,*  ^ 
for  nearly  three  centuries — with  some  interruptions  *^e 7e»"i* 

^  *  of  the  new 

indeed,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with  force  im- 

parted  by 

9  desperate  and  even  precarious  struggle — so  that  the  Lycur- 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  for  some  time  pre-  §^c. " 
viously,  the  Spartans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. And  this  series  of  new  acquisitions  and 
victories  disguised  the  really  weak  point  of  the  Spar- 
tan system,  by  rendering  it  possible  either  to  plant 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Periceki  in  a  conquered  town- 
ship, or  to  supply  them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which 
they  could  receive  the  produce  without  leaving  the 
city — so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military 
strength  were  prevented  from  declining :  it  is  even 
aflSrmed  by  Aristotle,  that  during  these  early  times 
they  augmented  the  numbers  of  their  citizens  by 
fresh  admissions,  which  of  course  implies  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lots  of  land  \     But  success- 

^  Aristot  Polit.  ii.  6,  12. 
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ful  war  (to  use  an  expression  substantially  borrowed 
from  the  same  philosopher)  was  necessary  to  their 
salvation :  the  establishment  of  their  ascendenoy^ 
and  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  foUowed, 
after  no  very  long  interval,  by  symptoms  of  de- 
clined It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  at  the  period 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinaddn  (395  b.c.)i  the  foil 
citizens  (called  Homoioi  or  Peers)  were  consider- 
ably inferior  in  number  to  the  HypomeiSnes,  or 
Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  quali- 
fication, and  had  become  disfranchised ;  and  the 
loss  thus  sustained  was  very  imperfectly  repaired 
by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
rich  men,  of  associatiDg  with  their  own  children 
the  children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  con- 
tribution for  these  latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course 
of  education  and  discipline,  whereby  they  became, 
under  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  MothSkes*  citizens, 
with  a  certain  taint  of  inferiority,  yet  were  some* 
times  appointed  to  honourable  commands* 

Ijaconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedse^ 
monians,  was  affirmed  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  ex- 
tension to  have  comprehended  1 00  cities^^-'this  after 

^  Arifltot.  Polit.  ii.  6,  2d.  Totyapoiiv  i<r6{opro  in)\€fiovvr€s,  Airm* 
Xopro  dr  dp^ayres,  &c.    Compare  also  yii.  13,  15« 

^  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  8  ;  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen».vi.  p.  271* 

The  straDgers  called  Tp6<l>iiAoi,  and  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans, 
whom  Xenophon  mentions  with  eulogy,  as  "  having  partaken  in  the 
honourable  training  of  the  city,"  must  probably  have  been  introduced 
in  this  same  way,  by  private  support  from  the  rich  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
V.  3,  9).  The  xen^iasy  must  have  then  become  practically  much  re- 
laxed, if  not  extinct. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  368 ;  Steph»  Byz.  At$€uu 

Construing  the  word  nSKcis  extensively,  so  as  to  include  townships 
small  as  well  as  considerable,  this  estimate  is  probably  inferior  to  the 
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the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so  that  it  would  include 
all  the  southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from 
Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  Gulf  to  the  southern  bank 
pf  the  river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 
But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was  distin- 
guished from  Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  de- 
signate the  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  territory 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Taygetus.  The 
conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  pre- 

truth ;  since  even  daring  the  depressed  times  of  modern  Greece  a  frac- 
tion of  the  ancient  Laconia  (including  in  that  tenn  Messenia)  exhibited 
mnch  more  than  100  hourg9. 

In  reference  merely  to  the  territory  called  La  Magne,  between  Cala- 
mata  in  the  Messenian  Gulf  and  Capo  di  Magna,  the  lower  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Tsenarus,  see  a  carious  letter  addressed  to  the  Due  de 
Nevers  in  1618  (on  occasion  of  a  projected  movement  to  liberate  the 
Morea  from  the  Turks,  and  to  ensure  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  it,  as 
descendant  of  thePalseoIogi)  by  a  confidential  agent  whom  he  despatched 
thither — M.  Chateanrenaud — who  sends  to  him  "  une  soite  de  tableau 
statistique  du  Magne«  ou  sont  ^numer^s  125  bourgs  ou  villages  ren- 
fermans  4913  feux,  et  pouvans  fournir  10,000  combattans,  dont  4000 
arm^s,  et  6000  sans  armes  (between  Calamata  and  Capo  di  Magna)." 
(M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xy.  1842,  p.  329*  M^- 
moire  de  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey.) 

This  estimate  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Colonel  Leake  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  who  considers  that  there  were 
then  in  Manl  (the  same  territory)  130  towns  and  villages  ;  and  this  too 
in  a  state  of  society  exceedingly  disturbed  and  insecure — ^where  private 
feuds  and  private  towers,  (or  pyrghi)  for  defence,  were  universal,  and  in 
parts  of  which.  Colonel  Leake  says,  "  I  see  men  preparing  the  ground 
for  cotton,  with  a  dagger  and  pistols  at  their  girdles.  This,  it  seems, 
is  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  cultivator  when  there  is  no  particular 
suspicion  of  danger:  the  shepherd  is  almost  always  armed  with  a 

musket." "  The  Maniotes  reckon  their  population  at  30,000,   and 

their  muskets  at  10,000."  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 
pp.  243,  263-266.) 

Now  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta  all  Laconia  doubtless  enjoyed 
complete  internal  security,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  cultivator  tilling  his 
land  in  arms  would  be  unheard-of.  Reasoning  upon  the  basis  of  what 
has  just  been  stated  about  the  Maniote  population  and  number  of  town- 
ships, 100  ir6k€is  for  all  Laconia  is  a  very  moderate  computation. 
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sently  touch  upon ;  but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is 
very  imperfectly  narrated  to  us.  Down  to  the 
reign  of  TSleklus,  as  has  been  before  remarked. 
Conquest  AmykldB,  Pharis  and  Geronthrae  were  still  Achaean : 
kiae,  Pharis  iH  the  rcigu  of  that  prince  they  were  first  conquered, 
ronthre,  ^^^  *^®  Achaeaus  either  expelled  or  subjugated.  It 
nidd  cannot  be  doubted  that  Amyklae  had  been  pre- 
viously a  place  of  consequence  :  in  point  of  heroic 
antiquity  and  memorials,  this  city,  as  well  as  The- 
rapnae,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta.  And  the 
war  of  the  Spartans  against  it  is  represented  as  a 
struggle  of  some  moment — indeed  in  those  times 
the  capture  of  any  walled  city  was  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult. Timomachus,  an  i3Sgeid  from  Thebe8\  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Spartans  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Achseans  of  Amyklae  ;  and  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemorated  by 
a  monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropaeus  at  Sparta, 
which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias^. 
The  Achaeans  of  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  alarmed  by 
the  fate  of  Amyklae,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance :  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  went  into  exile  beyond  sea,  and  gave  place  to 
colonists  from  Sparta^  From  this  time  forward, 
according  to  Pausanias,  Amyklae  continued  as  a 

^  Aristot.  AoKtov,  no\iT€la,  ap.  Schol.  Pindar.  Isthm.  i^ii.  18. 

I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh,  that  Pindar  himself  identifies  this  march  of 
the  iEgeids  to  Amyklae  with  the  original  Herakleid  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   (Notae  Criticse  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  v.  74.  p.  4790 

'  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iii.  12,  7* 

'  Pausan.  iii.  22,  5. 
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village^ ;  but  as  the  Amyklsean  hoplites  constituted 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan  army,  it  must 
have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  Peri- 
oeki,  as  one  of  the  hundred*;  the  distinction  be-» 
tween  a  dependent  city  and  a  village  not  being 
very  strictly  drawn.  The  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia, 
celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklsean 
Apollo,  was  among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated 
in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Alkamends  the  son  of  TSle-  Heius  con. 
klus  that  the  Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  mari-  S^amenL, 
time  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  re- 
duced its  inhabitants  to  bondage — from  whose 
name^,  according  to  various  authors,  the  general 
title  Helots^  belonging  to  all  the  serfs  of  Laconiai 
was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other 
towns  of  Laconia — Gytheium,  Akriae,  Therapnae, 
&c. — or  of  the  eastern  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  including  Brasiae  and  Epidaurus 
Limdra,  or  the  island  of  CythSra,  all  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have 
no  accounts. 

Scanty  as  our  information  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  Progressive 
make  out  a  progressive  increase  of  force  and  doroi-  s^^  ^^ 
nion  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  resulting  from  the 
organisation  of  Lycurgus.     Of  this  progress  a  far- 

^  Pausan.  iii.  I9»  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 11. 

'  PausaD.  iii.  2,  7  ;  iii*  20,  6.     Strabo,  viii.  p.  363. 

If  it  be  true  (as  Pausanias  states)  that  the  Argeians  aided  Helus  to 
resists  their  assistance  must  probably  have  been  given  by  sea ;  perhaps 
from  Epidaurus  Limira,  or  Prasie,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  Ar- 
geian federation. 
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ther  manifestatioQ  is  found,  besides  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans  in  the  south  by  T^leklus  and  Alkame- 
nds,  in  their  successful  opposition  to  the  great 
power  of  Pheiddn  the  Argeian,  related  in  a  previous 
chapter.  We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous 
efforts  by  which  they  accomplished  the  subjugation 
of  their  brethren  the  Messenian  Dorians. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WARS. 


That  there  were  two  long  conteBts  between  the  Authorities 

for  the 

Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians,  and  that  in  both  history  of 
the  former  were  completely  victorious,  is  a  fact  niL^." 
sufficiently  attested ;  and  if  we  could  trust  the 
statements  in  Pausanias— our  chief  and  almost  only 
authority  on  the  subject — we  should  be  in  a  situa* 
tion  to  recount  the  history  of  both  these  wars  in 
considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately,  the  inci- 
dents narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered 
from  sources  which  are,  even  by  his  own  admission, 
undeserving  of  credit — ^from  RhianuSi  the  poet  of 
BdnS  in  Crete,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on 
Aristomends  and  the  second  Messeniau  war,  about 
B.C.  220 — and  from  Myr6n  of  Pridnd,  a  prose  au« 
thor  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  thaa  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  eera.  From  Rhi* 
anus  we  have  no  right  to  expect  trustworthy  infor«> 
mation,  and  the  accuracy  of  Myrdn  is  much  depre- 
ciated by  Pausanias  himself — on  some  points  even 
too  much,  as  will  presently  be  shown;  but  apart 
from  the  mental  habits  either  of  the  prose  writer  or 
the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  good  means  of 
knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the 
poems  of  Tyrtasus,  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  they  ever  consulted.     The  account  of  the  two 
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wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pausa- 
nias,  is  a  string  of  tableaux^  several  of  them  indeed 
highly  poetical,  but  destitute  of  historical  coherence 
or  sufficiency  ;  and  O.  Miiller  has  justly  observed, 
that  **  absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for 
the  subjection  of  Messenia*.'*  They  are  accounts 
unworthy  of  being  transcribed  in  detail  into  the 
pages  of  genuine  history,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  do 
anything  more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of 
the  war. 

The  poet  Tyrtaeus  was  himself  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  Spartans  in  the  second  war,  and  it  is 
from  him  that  we  learn  the  few  indisputable  facts 
respecting  both  the  first  and  the  second.  If  the 
Messenians  had  never  been  re-established  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, we  should  probably  never  have  heard 
any  farther  details  respecting  these  early  contests. 
That  re-establishment,  and  thefirst  foundation  of  the 
city  called  MessSnS  on  Mount  Ithomd,  was  among 
the  capital  wounds  inflicted  on  Sparta  by  Epamei- 
nondas,  in  the  year  b.c.  369 — ^between  300  and  250 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  The  descendants  of  the  old  Messenians,  who 
had  remained  for  so  long  a  period  without  any  fixed 
position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated  in  the  new 

^  History  of  the  Dorians,  i.  *!,  10  (note).  It  seems  that  Diodoms 
had  given  a  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  in  considerable  detail,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  fragment  of  the  last  seventh  book^  containing  the 
debate  between  Kleonnis  and  Aristomends.  Very  probably  it  was 
taken  from  Ephorus,  though  this  we  do  not  know. 

For  the  statements  of  Pausanias  respecting  Myr6n  and  Rhianus,  see 
iv,  6.  Besides  Myrdn  and  Rhianus,  however,  he  seems  to  have  received 
oral  statements  from  contemporary  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  ; 
at  least  on  some  occasions  he  states  and  contrasts  the  two  contradic* 
tory  stories  $v.  4, 4 ;  iv.  5, 1). 
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city,  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous 
settlers  who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy* 
The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Messenian  race  were 
reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  ceremony,  espe- 
cially the  great  Hero  AristomenSs^ ;  and  the  site  of 
Mount  Ithomd,  the  ardour  of  the  newly  established 
citizens,  the  hatred  and  apprehension  of  Sparta, 
operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  creation 
and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions^  suf- 
ficed to  expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the 
struggles  of  the  old  Messenians  into  a  variety  of 
details.     In  almost  all  these  stories  we  discover  a  Chiefly  be- 
colouring  unfavourable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forci-  time  after 
bly  with  the  account  given  by  Isokratds  in  hisDis-*  tionofMea- 
course   called  Archidamus,  wherein  we  read  the  Eplund. 
view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient  non^as, 
conquests  of  his  forefathers.   But  a  clear  proof  that 
these  Messenian  stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradi-* 
tion,  is  shown  in  the  contradictory  statements  re- 
specting the  prime  Hero  AristomenSs;   for  some 
place  him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the 
two  wars.     Dioddrus  and  Myr6n  both  placed  him 
in  the  first ;  Rhianus  in  the  second.    Though  Pau- 
sanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of 
the  latter  is  preferable,  and  that  AristomenSs  really 
belongs  to  the  second  Messenian  war,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy  of 
belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  sufiBcient 
evidence  for  deciding  between  them — a  conclusion 
which  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Wesse- 
ling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons  named 

*  Pavuan.  iv.  27,  2-3 ;  Diodor.  xv.  Tf<  ^  ^ 
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Aristomenes^  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second 
^wln/  war^  This  inextricable  confusion  respecting  the 
tionsoon-"  g^^^tcst  name  in  Messenian  antiquity,  shows  how 
ceraing       little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here  be 

these  wars:  .  ''  ^ 

contradic-     rCCOgniSed. 

the  M^esae-  Pausauias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  be- 
^to!~  ginning  in  B.C.  743  and  lasting  till  b.c.  724— the 
menSs.  gecoud  as  beginning  in  b.c  685  and  lasting  till 
Datesofthe  B.C.  668.     Neither  of  these  dates  rest  upon  any 

first  wars —  -ti  •-  i.  i  i««* 

B.C.  743-  assignable  positive  authonty ;  but  the  time  assigned 
to  the  first  war  seems  probable,  that  of  the  second 
is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtaeus  authenticates 
both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty  years, 
and  the  eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by  the  Spar- 
tan kingTheopompus* :  he  says  moreover  (speaking 

^  See  Diodor.  Fragm.  lib.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30  :  in  his  brief  summary  of 
Messenian  events  (xv.  ^6)  he  represents  it  as  a  matter  on  which  authors 
differed,  whether  Aristomenes  belonged  to  the  first  or  second  war.  Cle» 
mens  Alexand.  (Prot.  p.  36)  places  him  in  the^r^^  the  same  asMyrdn, 
by  mentioning  him  as  having  killed  Theopompus. 

Wesseling  observes,  (ad  Diod.  1.  c.)  "  Dao  Aierunt  Aristomenes,  uter- 
que  in  Messeniorum  contra  Spartanos  bello  illustrissimus^  alter  poste- 
riore,  priore  alter  bello." 

Unless  this  duplication  of  homonymous  persons  can  be  shown  to  be 
probable,  by  some  collateral  evidence,  I  consider  it  only  as  tantamount 
to  a  confession,  that  the  difficulty  ia  insoluble. 

Pausanias  is  reserved  in  his  manner  of  giving  judgment,—^  furrot, 
'ApurrofjJtnfs  fi6(^  yt  ift§  yeyovtp  in\  rot)  iroXcfun;  rov  itaripov  (iv.  6). 
MUller  (Dorians,  i.  7,  9)  goes  much  too  far  when  he  affirms  that  the 
statement  of  Myr6n  was  "  in  the  teeth  of  all  tradition."  Miiller  states 
incorrectly  the  citation  from  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  21  (see  his  Note  A) .  Plu- 
tarch there  says  nothing  about  Ti/rtMu :  he  says  that  the  Messeniaos 
affirmed  that  their  hero  Aristomenes  had  killed  the  Spartan  king  Theo- 
pompus, whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  said,  that  he  had  only  wounded 
the  king.  According  to  both  accounts,  then,  it  would  appear  that  Ari- 
stomen^  belonged  to  the^rW  Messenian  war,  not  to  the  second. 

'  Tyrtseus,  Fragm.  6,  Gaisford.  But  Tyrtseus  ought  not  to  be  im- 
derstood  to  affirm  distinctly  (as  Pausanias,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Miiller,  all 
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during  the  second  war),  '*  the  fathers  of  our  fathers 
conquered  M essdnd  ;  "  thus  loosely  indicating  the 
relative  dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  Cau»cs  ai- 
words  date  from  a  time  when  the  city  of  Messdnd  Spartans, 
was  only  a  recent  foundation)  professed  to  have 
seized  the  territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  im- 
piety of  the  Messenians  in  killing  their  king  the 
Heraklied  KresphontSs,  whose  relative  had  appealed 
to  them  for  aid — ^partly  by  sentence  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle  :  such  were  the  causes  which  had  in- 
duced them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they 
had  conquered  it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  ^ 
The  Lacedaemonian  explanations,  as  given  in  Pau- 
sanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  counter-state- 
ments arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian 
version,  evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  ac- 
count, had  become  circulated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Messenians  had  a  joint  border  temple 
and  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  dating 
from  the  earliest  times  of  their  establishment  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous 

think)  that  Theopompus  survived  and  put  a  close  to  the  war :  hb  lan- 
guage might  consist  with  the  supposition  that  Theopomput  had  been 
slain  in  the  war — "Ov  dia  (Theopompus),  M€<nrfftnf¥  ctKoft^v  tipvxopov. 

For  we  surely  might  be  authorised  in  saying — *'  It  was  through  Epa- 
metnondas  that  the  Spartans  were  conquered  and  humbled ;  or  it  was 
through  Lord  Nelson  that  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  laat 
war/'  though  both  of  them  perished  in  the  accomplishment. 

Tyrtsus  therefore  does  not  contradict  the  assertion,  that  Theopompua 
was  slain  by  Aristomends,  nor  can  he  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  prove  Uiat 
Aristomen^s  did  not  live  during  the  firwi  Messenian  war ;  which  is  the 
purpose  for  which  Pausanias  quotes  .him  (iv.  6),  * 

*  Isokrates  (Archidamus),  Or.  vi.  p,  121-'122. 
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territoiy  north-east  of  Kalamatai  but  west  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  ex- 
actly  verified,  and  it  seems  in  these  early  days  to 
have  belonged  to  Sparta.  That  the  quarrel  began 
at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the  statement 
of  both  parties,  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
TSleklus  laid  a  snare  for  the  Messenians,  by  dress- 
ing up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins  and  giving 
them  daggers ;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  worsted  and  T^leklus 
slain.  That  TSleklus  was  slain  at  the  temple  by 
the  Messenians  was  also  the  account  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  they  affirmed  that  he  was  slain  in  attempt^ 
ing  to  defend  some  young  Lacedaemonian  maidens, 
who  were  sacrificing  at  the  temple,  against  out- 
rageous violence  from  the  Messenian  youth^     In 

^  Strabo  (vi.  p.  257)  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  sacrilege  and 
murderous  conduct  of  the  Messenian  youth  at  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Limnatis.  His  version  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  it  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Antiochus,  the  contemporary 
of  Thucydides,  and  is  therefore  earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Mess^nS  by 
Epameinondas,  from  which  event  the  philo- Messenian  statements  take 
their  rise.  Antiochus,  writing  during  the  plenitude  of  lAoedcmonian 
power,  would  naturally  look  upon  the  Messenians  as  irretrievably  pro* 
atrate,  and  the  impiety  here  narrated  would  in  his  mind  be  the  natural 
cause  why  the  divine  judgments  overtook  them.  £phorus  gives  a  si* 
milar  account  (ap.  Strabo.  vi.  p.  280). 

Compare  Herakleides  Ponticus  (ad  calcem  Cragii  De  Rep,  Laced. 
p«  528)  and  Justin,  iii.  4» 

The  possession  of  this  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis — and  of  the  Ager 
]>entheliates,  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated — was  a  subject  of  con- 
stant dispute  between  the  Lacedeemonians  and  Messenians  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Mess^n6,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror Tiberius  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  43)«  See  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  AcX^ayioc ; 
Pausan,  iii.  2,  6;  iv.  4,  2  ;  iv.  31,  3.    Strabo,  viii.  p.  362. 

For  the  situation  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Ager  Dentheliates,  see  Professor  Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes. 
i.  p.  6-1 1 .  He  discovered  two  boundary-stones  with  inscriptions,  dating 
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spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war 
did  not  actually  break  out  until  some  little  time 
after,  when  AlkamenSs  and  Theopompus  were  kings 
at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and  AndroklSs,  sons  of 
Phintas,  kings  of  Messenia;  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  it  was,  a  private  altercation  between  the  Messe- 
nian  Polychar^s  (victor  at  the  fourth  Olympiad,  b.c. 
764)  and  the  Spartan  Euaephnus.  Polychar^s  having 
been  grossly  injured  by  Euaephnus,  and  his  claim  for 
redress  having  been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge 
by   aggressions  upon  other  Lacedaemonians ;   the 
Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up,  though  one  of  the 
two  kings,  AndroklSs,  strongly  insisted  upon  doing 
so,  and  maintained  his  opinion  so  earnestly  against 
the  opposite  sense  of  the  majority  and  of  his  bro- 
ther Antiochus,  that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he  was 
slain.     The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving  upon  FintMes- 
war,  struck  the  first  blow  without  any  formal  de-  ^^'^  ^^' 
claration,  by  surprising  the  border  town  of  Am- 
pheia,    and  putting  its   defenders  to   the   sword. 
They  further  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and 
attacked  some  other  towns,  but  without  success. 
Euphads,  who  had  now  succeeded  his  father  Antio- 
chus as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of 
the  country  and  carried  on  the  war  against  them 
with  energy  and  boldness.    For  the  first  four  years 
of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no  progress, 
and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of 
their  nation  as  faint-hearted  warriors :  in  the  fifth 

from  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  marking  the  confines  of 
Lacedsemon  and  Mess^nd ;  both  on  the  line  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Tay- 
getus,  where  the  waters  separate  east  and  west,  and  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  so  that  at  that  time  the 
Ager  Dentheliates  was  considered  a  part  of  Messenia. 
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year  they  made  a  more  vigorous  invasion,  nnder 
their  two  kings,  Theopompns  and  Polyd6ras,  and 
were  met  by  Eupha^  with  the  full  force  of  the 
Messenians.    A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which 
it  does  not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  ad- 
vantage :  nevertheless  the  Messenians  found  them- 
selves so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of 
Ith6md,  and  to  abandon  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  their  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel  and 
Messenian    protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought 
EuphaSs      back  the  appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
dSmus.        i^&ce  of  ^pytus  must  be  sacrificed  for  their  salva- 
tion :  in  the  tragic  scene  which  ensues,  Aristodd- 
mus  puts  to  death  his  own  daughter,  but  without 
satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  oracle.     The  war 
still  continued,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  it  an- 
other hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
brave  Euphads  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again 
indecisive.    AristodSmus,  being  elected  kiog  in  his 
place,  prosecuted  the  war  strenuously:   the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  is  signalised  by  a  third  general 
battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Spartans, 
and  the  Arcadians  and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side 
of  Messenia;  the  victory  is  here  decisive  on  the 
side  of  Aristoddmus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory  \     It  was  now 

^  It  U  perhaps  to  this  occasion  that  the  story  of  the  Epeunakti  in 
Thcopompus  referred  (ap.  Athense.  vi.  p.  271)/ — Helots  adopted  into 
the  sleeping- place  of  their  masters  who  had  been  slain  in  the  war,  and 
who  were  subsequently  enfranchised. 

The  story  of  the  Parthenie,  obscure  and  unintelligible  as  it  is,  be- 
longs to  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Taras  or  Tarentum  (Strabo,  vi, 
p.  279), 
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their  turn  to  send  envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the 
Delphian  oracle  ;  and  the  remaining  events  of  the 
war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil 
the  injunctions  of  the  priestess, — partly  of  prodi- 
gies in  which  the  divine  wrath  is  manifested  against 
the  Messenians;  the  king  AristodSmus,  agonised 
with  the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daugh* 
ter  without  saving  his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his 
own  life^     In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  the 
Messenians  abandoned  Ith6mS,  which  the  Lacedae-  MesMninif 
monians  razed   to  the   ground:  the  rest  of  the  ^emi^^ 
country  was  speedily  conquered,  and  such  of  the  J^idml^ 
inhabitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to  Arcadia  or  ^ajong 

siege  they 

to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission,     are  com- 

Such  is  the  abridgement  of  what  Pausanias*  quered.*^"' 
gives  as  the  narrative  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Most  of  his  details  bear  the  evident  stamp  of  mere 
late  romance ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
sequence  of  events  presents  no  plausible  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  really  indubitable— the  result. 
The  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  abandonment 
of  Ith6m6,  is  attested  by  Tyrtseos,  and  beyond  all  SS[tment 
doubt,  as  well  as  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  con-  ^^^  "®1?*- 

ism  of  the 

quered.     *'  Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  buN  conquered 
thens^"  (says  the  Spartan  poet),  *'  they  were  com-  under 

Sparta. 

^  See  Plutarch,  De  SuperstitioDe,  p.  168. 

•  See  Pausan.  iv.  6-14. 

An  elaborate  discussion  is  to  be  seen  in  Maoso's  Sparta,  on  the  au- 
thorities whom  Paosanias  has  followed  in  his  History  of  the  Messenian 
Wars,  18*«  Beiiage,  torn.  ii.  p.  264. 

"  It  would  evidently  be  folly  (he  observes,  p.  270),  to  suppose  that 
in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars,  as  Pausanias  lays  them  before 
us,  we  possess  the  true  history  of  these  events." 

■  Tyrtaeus,  Fragm.  5,6  (Schneidewin), 

C.  F.  Hermann  conceives  the  treatment  of  the  Messenians  after  the 
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pelled  to  make  over  to  their  masters  an  entire  half 
of  the  produce  of  their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the 
garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their  wives, 
as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  prin- 
cipal persons."  The  revolt  of  their  descendants, 
against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian war  as  given  by  Myr6n  and  Diodorus,  it 
would  evidently  have  been  very  different  from  the 
above,  because  they  included  AristomenSs  in  it, 
and  to  him  the  leading  parts  would  be  assigned. 
As  the  narrative  now  stands  in  Pausanias,  we  are 
not  introduced  to  that  great  Messenian  hero — the 
Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rhianus* — until  the  second 
war,  in  which  his  gigantic  proportions  stand  pro- 
minently forward.  He  is  the  great  champion  of 
his  country  in  the  three  battles  which  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  during  this  war :  the  first, 
with  indecisive  result,  at  Derse ;  the  second,  a  sig- 
nal victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at  the 
Boar's  Grave  ;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat, 
in  consequence  of  the  traitorous  flight  of  Aristo- 
kratfis,  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  who, 
ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messenians, 
had  received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Thrice  did  Ari- 
stomenSs  sacrifice  to  Zeus  IthomatSs  the  sacrifice 
called  Hekatomphonia*,  reserved   for  those  who 

first  war  as  mild  in  comparison  with  what  it  became  after  the  second 
(Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect.  31),  a  supposition 
which  the  emphatic  words  of  Tyrtseus  render  inadmissible.         L 

^  This  is  the  express  comparison  introduced  by  Pausanias,  iv.  #,  2. 

^  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sapient.  Convivium,  p.  159* 
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had  slain  with  their  own  hands  100  enemies  in 
battle.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried 
his  incursions  more  than  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amyklae  and 
Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  un- 
fortified precinct  of  Sparta  itself,  where  he  sus- 
pended his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  in  the 
temple  of  Athen6  Chalkioekus.  Thrice  was  he 
taken  prisoner,  but  on  two  occasions  marvellously 
escaped  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Sparta: 
the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast 
by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the  Keadas,  a  deep 
rocky  cavity  in  Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was 
their  habit  to  precipitate  criminals.  But  even  in 
this  emergency  the  divine  aid*  was  not  withheld 
from  him.  The  fifty  Messenians  who  shared  his 
punishment  were  all  killed  by  the  shock,  but  he 
alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods  so  as  to  reach  ""  ®^^" 
the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unex-  pioifcs  vid 
pected  means  of  escape ;  for  when,  abandoning  all 


narrow 


hope,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  ^ond 
die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about  among  the  M«i8cSaiis 
dead  bodies :  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  'J^J^'^' 
him,  he  grasped  its  tail,  defending  himself  from  its 
bites  as  well  as  he  could  by  means  of  his  cloak ; 
and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture  by 
which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently 
for  crawling  out  himself.     To  the  surprise  both  of 

^  Pausan.  iv.  18,  4.  *Api(rrofA€iniv  de  ts  re  rii  3X\a  Ot&v  tis,  koX  di) 
Koi,  t6t€  ifpvKaa-o'tv, 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignitat.  p.  856)  states  that  Herodotus 
had  mentioned  Aristomends  as  having  heen  made  prisoner  hy  the  La- 
cedaemonians :  hut  Plutarch  must  here  have  heen  deceived  by  his  me- 
mory, for  Herodotus  does  not  mention  Aristomen^s. 
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friends  and  enemies  he  again  appeared  alive  and 
vigorous  at  Eira.  That  fortified  mountain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nedon  and  near  the  Ionian  Sea, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the 
battle  in  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Aristo- 
krat^s  the  Arcadian;  it  was  there  that  they  had 
concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former 
war  at  Ith6m6,  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Aristomen^s,  assisted  by  the 
prophet  Theoklus,  they  maintained  this  strong 
position  for  eleven  years.  At  length  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  it;  but  as  in  the  case  of 
IthdmS,  the  final  determining  circumstances  are 
represented  to  have  been,  not  any  superiority  of 
bravery  or  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, but  treacherous  betrayal  and  stratagem, 
seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to 
maintain  Eira  longer,  AristomenSs,  with  his  scois 
and  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  forced  his  way 
through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the  country — 
some  of  them  retiring  to  Arcadia  andElis,  and  finally 
migrating  to  Rhegium.  He  himself  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt 
along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagdtus,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  caUed  the  Dia- 
gorids,  celebrated  for  its  numerous  Olympic  vic- 
tories. 
NanrttiTe         Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias 

of  Paiuap 

iiiaB,bor.     calls^  the  sccoud  Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought 

rowed  from 

the  poet 

Rhianiu,  is        '  The  Darrative  in  Pausanias,  iv.  15-24. 

imdeser-  According  to  an  incidental  notice  in  Herodotus*  the  Samians  affirmed 

\ingofcre.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  I^acedaemon  in  war  against  Mess^n^*— &t  what 
period  we  do  not  know  (Herodot.  iii.  66). 
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rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomeneis  of  the  poet 
Rhianus.  That  after  the  foundation  of  MessSnS, 
and  the  recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epameinondas,  fa- 
vour and  credence  was  found  for  many  tales  re* 
specting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom 
they  invoked*  in  their  libations — tales  well-calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  fancy,  to  vivify  the  patriotism, 
and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies,  of  the 
new  inhabitants — there  can  be  little  doubt;  and 
the  Messenian  maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have 
sung  in  their  public  processional  sacrifices^,  how 
^' AristomenSs  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians 
down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenykldrus,  and  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain/'  From  such 
stories  {traditions  they  ought  not  to  be  denomi- 
nated) Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed ;  but 
if  proof  were  wanting  to  show  how  completely  he 
logked  at  his  materials  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  poet,  and  not  from  that  of  the  historian,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Pausanias.  Rhianus  represented  Leotychides  as 
having  been  king  of  Sparta  during  the  second 
Messenian  war:    now  Leotychides  (as  Pausanias 

*  Tovf  bi  M€(rtTrjviovs  oUki  aZrbs  M.  rats  airovbaXs  *Api<TTOfjJinjv  Nt- 
KOfiffbovs  KdkovvT{K  (Pausan.  ii.  14,  5).  The  practice  still  continued  in 
his  time. 

Compare  also  Pausan.  iv.  27, 3 ;  iv.  32, 3^^ 

'  Pausanias  heard  the  son^  himself  Qv.  16, 4) — ^'En-cXcyoy  ftrfia  r6 
K<ii  €s  TjfjMS  tri  abofievov : — 

"Es  t€  fUa-ov  ntdiov  ^TfWKKr^piov  ts  r  Spos  &Kpou 
EiTTCT*  *Api<rTOfuvrj£  rois  A^oKtbaifAOViois. 

According  to  one  story  the  Lacedsmonians  were  said  to  have  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  Aristoraenes  and  killed  him :  they  found  in 
iiim  a  hairy  heart  (Steph,  Byz.  v.  'Aybavia), 
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observes)  did  not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  during  the  Persian  invasion  ^ 
The  poet  To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this 
theaSy of  War,  wc  may  oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another 
fa^neil  remarkable  person,  less  striking  as  a  character  of 
M^dfnflT  romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to 
ence  over     the  historian — I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  a  native 

tiie  SpftrtAn 

mind.  of  Aphiduse  in  Attica,  an  inestimable  ally  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  during  most  part  of  this  second 
struggle.  According  to  a  story — which  however 
has  the  air  partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic  ora- 
tors— the  Spartans,  disheartened  at  the  first  suc- 
cesses of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian 
oracle,  and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians  complied  by  sending  Tyr- 
tseus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  represent  as  a 
lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a 
view  of  nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  ren- 
dering no  real  assistance*.     This  seems  to  be  a  co- 

*  Pausan.iv.  15, 1. 

Perhaps  Leotychides  was  king  during  the  last  revolt  of  the  Helots  or 
Messenians  in  464  b.c,  which  is  called  the  third  Messeman  war.  He 
seems  to  have  been  then  in  exile>  in  consequence  of  his  venality  during 
the  Thessalian  expedition— but  not  yet  dead  (Herodot.  vi.  72).  Of  the 
reality  of  what  Mr.  Clinton  calls  the  third  Messenian  war  in  490  b.c, 
I  see  no  adequate  proof  (see  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  iii.  p.  257)* 

The  poem  of  Rhianus  was  entitled  Mea-arfvicucd,  He  also  composed 
Bco-o-oXifc^,  'HXmuc^,  ^AxaUd,  See  the  Fragments — ^they  are  very  few — in 
Diintzer's  Collection,  p.  67-7 7« 

He  seems  to  have  mentioned  Nikoteleia,  the  mother  of  Aristomenes 
(Fr.  ii.  p.  73)  :  compare  Pausan.  iv.  14,  5. 

I  may  remark  that  Pausanias  throughout  his  account  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  names  king  Anaxander  as  leading  the  Lacedemonian 
troops ;  but  he  has  no  authority  for  so  doing,  as  we  see  by  iv.  15,  1.  It 
is  a  pure  calculation  of  his  own  from  the  7rarc/>«y  Trarcpcr  of  Tyrtsus. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  15, 3 ;  Justin,  iii.  5, 4.    Compare  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  630 ; 
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louring  put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any 
way  deserves  little  credit ':  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  legendary  connection  of  the  Dioskuri  with 
Aphidnae,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by  the 
poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian 
oracle  the  presence  of  the  Aphidnaean  poet  at 
Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of  Tyrtseus,  we 
can  say  nothing :  but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster 
(if  we  are  constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable 
term)  is  highly  probable — for  in  that  day,  minstrels 
who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the  only  per- 
sons from  whom  the  youth  received  any  mental 
training;  moreover  his  sway  over  the  youthful 
mind  is  particularly  noted  in  the  compliment  paid 
to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas — **  Tyrtseus 
was  an  adept  in  tickling  the  souls  of  youth*/'  We 
see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
stranger,  though  he  became  a  Spartan  by  the  sub- 
sequent recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon 
him — that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian  oracle 
— that  he  was  an  impressive  and  efficacious  min- 
strel— and  that  he  had  moreover  sagacity  enough 
to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and  di- 
verse needs ;  being  able  not  merely  to  re-animate 
the  languishing  courage  of  the  baffled  warrior,  but 

Diodor.  xv.  66;  Lycurg.  cont.  Leokrat.  p.  162.  Philochorus  and  Eal- 
listhends  also  represented  him  as  a  native  of  Aphidnie  in  Attica,  which 
Strabo  controverts  upon  slender  grounds  (viii.  p.  362) ;  Philochor.  Fr. 
56  (Didot). 

^  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33;  Pausan.  i.  41,  5  ;  Welcker,  Alkman, 
Fragm.  p.  20. 

^  Plutarch,  Kleomen.  c.  2.  ^AyaOos  v€<ov  ^xas  a^KoXXciv. 
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also  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  mutinous.  That 
his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  among  the  Spartans*,  contributed  much 
to  determine  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  nor  is  his  name  the  only 
Musical  one  to  attest  the  susceptibility  of  the  Spartan  mind 
Sties  onhc  ^^  that  day  towards  music  and  poetry.  The  first 
Spartans,  establishment  of  the  Karneian  festival  with  its  mu- 
sical competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during  the  period 
assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  second  Messenian 
war:  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained 
the  first  recorded  prize  at  this  solemnity,  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pursuant  to 
a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have 
been  the  means  of  appeasing  a  sedition:  in  like 
manner,  the  Cretan  ThaWtas  was  invited  thither 
during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) contributed  to  heal  (about  620  B.C.);  and 
Alkman,  Xenokritus,  Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas, 
all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favourable  reception, 
and  acquired  popularity  by  their  music  and  poetry. 
With  the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later, 
all  these  names  fall  in  the  same  century  as  Tyr- 
tseus,  between  660  b.c.-6  10  b.c.  The  fashion  which 
the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
maintain,  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Ter- 
pander*. 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life 
consisted  of  exercises  warlike,  social,  and  reli- 
gious, blended  together :  while  the  individual  was 

^  Phiiochorus,  Frag.  56,  ed.  Didot ;  Lycurgus  cont.  Leokrat.  p.  163. 
^  See  Plutarch,  P^  Hm^  PP*  il34>  1142, 1146. 
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strengthened  by  gymnastics,  and  went  through  his 
painful  lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance  and  aggres- 
sion, the  citizens  collectively  were  kept  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  simultaneous  and  regulated  move*- 
ment  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance, 
and  in  the  social  procession.  Music  and  song, 
being  constantly  employed  to  direct  the  measure 
and  keep  aUve  the  spirit^  of  these  multitudinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  pow- 
erful feelings  which  the  habitual  self- suppression  of 
a  Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and  especially  with 
those  sympathies  which  are  communicated  at  once 
to  an  assembled  crowd ;  indeed  the  musician  and 
the  minstrel  were  the  only  persons  who  ever  ad<* 
dressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
assembly.  Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early  Powerful 
day,  though  destitute  of  artistical  merit  and  super-  feet  of  the 
seded  afterwards  by  more  complicated  combina-  ^^^^'^^'^ 
tions,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced  ethical  cha- 
racter; it  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the 
impulses  and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it 
tickled  the  ear  less  gratefully,  than  the  scientific 
compositions  of  after-days.  Moreover,  each  par- 
ticular style  of  music  had  its  own  appropriate  men- 
tal effect — the  Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and 
maddening  stimulus ;  the  Dorian  mode  created  a 
settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from 
the  desponding  and  from  the  impetuous  senti- 
ments'.    What  is  called  the  Dorian  mode,  seems 

^  Tliacyd.T.  69 ;  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced,  c.  13. 

'  See  the  treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Musicft,  passim,  especially  c.  17- 
p.  1136,  &c. ;  83.  p.  1143.  Plato,  Republ.  iii.  p.  399;  Aristot.  Polit. 
viii.  6,  5-8. 

The  excellent  treatise  De  Metris  Pindari,  prefixed  by  M.  Boeckh  to 


music. 
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to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as  con<- 
tradistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — 
these  being  the  three  primitive  modes,  subdivided 
and  combined  only  in  later  times,  with  which  the 
first  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant :  it  pro- 
bably acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical 
celebrity  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera ;  but 
it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achae- 
ans  as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the 
marked  ethical  effects,  produced  both  by  the  Do- 
rian and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient  times,  are 
facts  perfectly  well-attested,  however  difficult  they 
may  be  to  explain  upon  any  general  theory  of 
music. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  Tyrtaeus  at 
Sparta,  therefore,  with  his  martial  music,  and  em- 
phatic exhortations  to  bravery  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  consider- 
able, is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  both 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people ;  especially  as  he  is 
represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the  in* 
junction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining  to  us  of  his  elegies  and  ana- 
paests, however,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  only  of 
two  facts :  first,  that  the  war  was  long,  obstinately 
contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to 
the  Messenians ;  next,  that  other  parties  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus took  part  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  Messenians.     So  frequent  and  harass- 

his  edition  of  Pindar,  is  full  of  instraction  upon  ibis  as  well  as  upon 
all  other  points  connected  with  the  Grecian  music  (see  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  p. 
238). 


war. 
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iog  were  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  sufferings 
Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  border  sj>2una 
land  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcity  ensued,  and  j^*^ 
the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  driven  to  Mcsseman 
despair,  pressed  for  a  redivision  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state.     It  was  in  appeasing  these  dis* 
contents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia, 
**  Legal  Order,'*  was  found  signally  beneficial*.    It 
seems  certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisataj  and  the  Tri- 
phylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians ;  there  are 
also  some  statements  numbering  the  Eleians  among 
their  allies,  but  this  appears  not  probable.     The 
state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Pisatae 
respecting  the   right  to  preside  at  the  Olympic 
games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  during  the 
preceding  century  in   the   reign  of  the  Argeian 
Pheiddn,  still  continued.     Unwilling  dependents  of 
Elis,  the  Pisatse  and  Triphylians   took  part  with 
the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  masters  at  Elis 
and  Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before 
done  against  Pheid6n*.     Pantaledn  king  of  Pisa, 
revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  commander  of  his 
countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians ; 
and  he  is  farther  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of 
the  34th  Olympiad  (644  b.c),  marched  a  body  of 
troops  to  Olyrapia,  and  thus  dispossessed  the  Eleians 
on  that  occasion  of  the  presidency :  that  particular 
festival, — aswell  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Phei- 

^  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  7/  1 ;  Pausan^  iv.  18,  2. 

'  Pansan,  vi.  12,  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  355,  where  the  Ncoropor  Air&yovoi 
mean  Uie  Pylians  of  Triphylia. 
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d6n  interfered, — and  the  104th  Olympiad,  in  which 
the  Arcadians  marched  in, — were  always  marked  on 
the  Eleian  register  as  Non-Olympiads,  or  informal 
celebrations.  We  may  reasonably  connect  this 
temporary  triumph  of  the  Pisatans  with  the  Mes- 
senian  war,  inasmuch  as  they  were  no  match  for 
the  Eleians  single-handed,  and  the  fraternity  of 
Sparta  with  Elis  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics  which  we  have 
observed  as  prevalent  even  before  and  during  the 
iS^c^ndw^  days  of  Pheid6n^    The  second  Messenian  war  will 

B.C.  648- 

631.  '  Respecting  the  position  of  the  Eleians  and  Pisatse  during  the  second 

Messenian  war«  there  is  confusion  in  the  different  statements  t  they 
cannot  all  be  reconciled,  and  we  are  compelled  to  make  a  choice. 

That  the  Eleians  were  allies  of  Sparta,  and  the  Pisatans  of  Messenia, 
and  that  the  contests  of  Sparta  and  Messenia  were  mixed  up  with  those 
of  Elis  and  Pisa  about  the  agonothesia  of  the  Olympic  games,  is  con- 
formable to  one  distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  pp.  355,  358),  and  to 
the  passage  in  Phavorinus  v.  Avyciat,  and  is  moreover  indirectly  sustained 
by  Uie  view  given  in  Pausanias  respecting  the  relations  between  Elis 
and  Pisa  (vi.  22,  2),  whereby  it  clearly  appears  that  the  agonothesia 
was  a  matter  of  standing  dispute  between  the  two,  until  the  Pisatans 
were  finally  crushed  by  the  Eleians  under  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Fantaleon. 
Farther,  this  same  view  is  really  conform^le  to  another  passage  an 
Strabo,  which,  as  now  printed,  appears  to  contradict  it,  but  which  is 
recognised  by  Miiller  and  others  as  needing  correction,  though  the  cor- 
rection which  they  propose  seems  to  me  not  the  best.  The  passage 
(viii.  p.  362)  stands  thus :  UXeovouus  d^  iTrdktfirfo-av  (Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians)  di^  ras  aTroorao'eir  r&v  Mtcoriviav.  T^v  fiiv  ovv  npa' 
rrfp  KOBP&ten^trw  avr&v  <fa)<r\  Tvpnuot  iv  rots  troirffiatn  xarit  rovt  rw 
woTfpap  naT€pas  y€pf  cBcu'  t^v  dc  b^vrtpoM,  Koff  ^v  ikoiuvoi  avfifidxovg 
*H  X  c  t  o  V  f  Ka\  'Apyctovf  Koi  Htcrarar  aTrtarrja'aUg  'A^Kaday  fiiv  'ApurrO" 
tcpdnivT^p  *Op;(OfAciw  /SacriXca  irap€xofi>evc»y  <Trpa7ijyov,  YIktot&p  bt  nov- 
roXc^yra  r^  'O/i^oXmnw^'  ^puta  ffnfinp  avr6£  «rr/9an7yiffrai  r&y  wdkffwp 
ToU  AjaK€d(Ufwviois,  &c.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
allies,  the  Arcadians  ought  to  have  been  included ;  accordingly  both 
O.  MiiUer  and  Mr.  Clinton  (ad  annum  672  b.c.)  agree  in  altering  the 
passage  thus:  they  insert  the  words  Ka\  " A  p  nab  as  after  the  word 
'HXciovr,  so  that  both  Eleiatu  and  Pisataw  appear  as  aUiea  of  Mes- 
senia at  once«  I  submit  that  this  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  ioconsistent 
with  the  passage  of  Strabo  previously  noticed :  the  proper  way  of  alter- 
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thus  stand  as  beginning  somewhere  about  the  33rd 
Olympiadi  or  648  b.c,  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  ac* 
cording  to  Pausanias,  seventeen  years ;  according 
to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty  years  ^ 

ing  the  passage  is  (in  my  judgment)  to  substitute  the  word'^A^ieada  r  in 
place  of  the  word  *ll\€lov9,  which  makes  the  two  passages  of  Strabo 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  hardly  does  greater  violence  to  the  teit. 

As  opposed  to  the  view  here  adopted,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  (iv.  15,  4)  which  numbers  the  Eleians  among  the 
allies  of  Messenia,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  Pisatse.  The  affirmation 
of  Julius  Africanus  (ap.  £usebium  Chronic,  i.  p.  145.  that  the  Pisatse 
revolted  from  Elis  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  and  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games  themselves  until  Ol.  62,  for  twenty-two  successive  ceremonies) 
is  in  contradiction — first  with  Pausanias  (vi.  22.2),  which  appears  to  me 
a  clear  and  valuable  statement,  from  its  particular  reference  to  the  three 
non-Olympiads — secondly,  with  Pausanias  (v.  9.  4),  when  the  Eleians 
in  the  50th  Olympiad  determine  the  number  of  Hellanodiks.  I  agree 
with  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  t.  iii.  p.  47)  in  setting  aside  the  passage  of 
Julius  Africanus :  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  p.  253)  is  displeased  with  Corsini 
for  this  suspicion,  but  he  himself  virtually  does  the  same  thing,  for  in 
order  to  reconcile  Jul.  Africanus  with  Pausanias,  he  introduces  a  sup- 
position quite  different  from  what  is  asserted  by  either  of  them ;  i.  e.  a 
joint  agonothesia  by  Eleians  and  Pisatans  together.  This  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  (Linton  appears  to  me  gratuitous  and  inadmissible :  Africanus  him- 
self meant  to  state  something  quite  different,  and  I  imagine  him  to  have 
been  misled  by  an  erroneous  authority.  See  Mr.  Clinton^  F.  H.  ad  ann. 
660  B.C.  to  580  B.€. 

'  Plutardi,  De  SerA  Num.  Vind.  p.  548  ;  PausaA.  iv.  15, 1 ;  iv.  17, 3  $ 
ir.  23,  2. 

The  date  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  the  first,  are  poiata  respecting  which  also  there  is  irrecon* 
dleable  discrepancy  of  statement ;  we  can  only  chouse  the  moat  pro- 
bable :  see  the  passages  collected  and  canvassed  in  O.  MUUer  (Dorians, 
i.  7, 11,  and  in  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellea.  Appendix  2.  p.  257). 

According  to  Pausanias,  the  secoad  war  lasted  from  b.c.  ^5-668, 
and  there  was  an  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  war  of  39 
years.  Justin  (iii.  5)  reckons  an  interval  of  eighty  years ;  Eusebivs  an 
interval  of  ninety  years.  The  main  evidence  is  the  passage  of  Tyrtaeus, 
wherein  that  poet,  speaking  during  the  second  war,  says,  "  The  lathers 
of  our  fathers  conquered  MeseSnd." 

Mr.  Clinton  adheres  very  nearly  to  the  view  of  Pausanias;  he  sup- 
poses that  the  real  date  b  only  six  years  lower  (679*^2).    But  I  agree 
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Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their 
country  after  this  second  conquest  are  said  to  have 
found  shelter  and  sympathy  among  the  Arcadians, 
who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who  moreover 
^J^^j  punished  severely  the  treason  of  AristokratSs,  king 
the  traitor    of  Orchomeuus,  in  abandoning  the  Messenians  at 

Ansto* 

krat^,  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That  perfidious  leader 
An»<iuaii  ^  was  put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned,  and  the 
crime  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  farther  com- 
memorated by  an  inscription,  which  was  to  be  seen 
near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lykseus  in  Arcadia.  The 
inscription  doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kalli- 
sthenes,  in  the  generation  after  the  restoration  of 
Mess^nd:  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior  to 
that  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  the  story  of  Aristokrat^s,  we  are  unable  to  de- 

"wiUi  Clavier  (Histoire  des  Premiers  Temps  de  la  Gr^,  t.  ii.  p.  233) 
and  O.  Miiiler  (1.  c.)  in  thinking  that  an  interval  of  thirty-nine  years  is 
too  short  to  suit  the  phrase  of  fathers'  fathers.  Speaking  in  the  present 
year  (1846),  it  would  not  be  held  proper  to  say,  "  The  fathers  of  our 
fathers  carried  on  the  war  between  1793  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  :  " 
we  should  rather  say,  "  The  fathers  of  our  fathers  carried  on  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  the  Seven  Years'  war."  An  age  is  marked  by  its  mature 
and  even  elderly  members— by  those  between  thirty-five  and  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  here  with  O.  Miiiler,  against  Mr.  Clinton,  I  also 
tigree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  best  mark  which  we  possess  of  the 
•date  of  the  second  Messenian  war  is  the  statement  respecting  Pantaledn : 
the  34th  Olympiad,  which  Pantaledn  celebrated,  probably  fell  within 
the  time  of  the  war ;  which  would  thus  be  brought  down  much  later 
than  the  time  assigned  by  Pausanias,  yet  not  so  far  down  as  that  named 
by  Eusebius  and  Justin :  the  exact  year  of  its  commencement,  however, 
we  have  no  means  of  fixing. 

Krebs,  in  his  discussions  on  the  Fragments  of  the  lost  Books  of  Dio- 
dorus,  thinks  that  that  historian  placed  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  in  the  35th  Olympiad  (b.c.  640)  (Krebs,  Lectiones  Dio- 
doreee,  p.  254-260). 
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termine^:  the  son  of  Aristokratds,  named  Aristo- 
d^mus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have 
reigned  afterwards  at  Orchomenus*.  That  which 
stands  strongly  marked  is,  the  sympathy  of  Ar* 
cadians  and  Messenians  against  Sparta — a  senti- 
ment which  was  in  its  full  vigour  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  MessSnS. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated 
by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Messenians  : 
such  of  them  as  remained  in  the  country  were  re-  Spartans 

''  acquire  the 

duced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  country 

HP  est  o^ 

that  which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  en-  Taygetus. 
dured  between  the  first  war  and  the  second.  In  after- 
times,  the  whole  territory  which  figures  on  the  map 
as  Messenia, — south  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  west- 
ward of  the  summit  of  Taygetus, — appears  as  subject 
to  Sparta,  and  as  forming  the  western  portion  of  La- 
conia ;  distributed  in  what  proportion  we  know  not, 
between  Perioekic  towns  and  Helot  villages.  By 
what  steps,  or  after  what  degree  of  farther  resist- 
ance, the  Spartans  conquered  this  country  we  have 
no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  they  made 
over  Asinfi  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic 
peninsula  and  MothdnS  to  the  fugitives  from  Nau- 
plia^.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  serious  revolt  from 
Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years  afterwards*, 

'  Diodor.  xv.  ^^ ;  Polyb.  iv.  33,  who  quotes  Kallisthends ;  Paus.  viii. 
h,  8.  Neither  the  Inscription,  as  cited  by  Polybius,  nor  the  allusion 
in  Plutarch  (De  Serft  Namin.  Vindictft,  p.  548),  appear  to  fit  the  narra- 
tive of  Pausanias,  for  both  of  them  imply  secret  and  long-concealed 
treason,  tardily  brought  to  light  by  the  interposition  of  the  gods; 
whereas  Pausanias  describes  the  treason  of  Aristokrat^  at  the  battle 
of  the  Trench  as  palpable  and  flagrant. 

^  Herakleid,  Pontic,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  Q4. 

»  Pausan.  iv.  24>  2 ;  iv.  34,  6 ;  iv,  35,  2.  *  Thucyd.  i.  101. 

VOL.  II.  2  P 
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subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, — a  revolt  which 
Sparta,  after  serious  efforts,  succeeded  in  crushing,  so 
that  the  territory  remained  in  her  power  until  her  de- 
feat at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
sen6  by  Epameinondas.  The  fertility  of  the  plains, 
especially  of  the  central  portion  near  the  river  Pami* 
BUS,  so  much  extolled  by  observers,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  rendered  it  an  acquisition  highly  valuable. 
At  some  time  or  other,  it  must  of  course  have  been 
formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is 
probable  that  different  and  successive  allotments 
were  made,  according  as  the  various  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus, 
were  conquered.  Of  all  this  we  have  no  informa- 
tion i. 

Imperfectly  as   these   two  Messenian  wars  are 

known  to  us,  we  may  see  enough  to  warrant  us  in 

making  two   remarks.     Both  were   tedious,  pro- 

Thc  Messe-  tracted,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results 

nans  had     of  War  wcrc  thcu  gathered,  and  adding  one  addi- 

derabiefor-  tioual  illustratiou  to  prove  how  much  the  rapid  and 

— Hve^dil^  instantaneous  conquest  of Laconia  and  Messenia  by 

8^*8  and"'  *^®  Dorians,  which  the  Herakleid  legend  sets  forth, 

tillages,      is  coutradictcd  by  historical  analogy.    Both  were 

characterised  by  a  similar  defensive  proceeding  on 

the  part  of  the  Messenians — the  occupation  of  a 

mountain  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of 

^  Patisanias  saye,  r^i^  /i^v  SKXifp  M€<r<n)ylay,  ttX^p  r^r  ^Aatpomp,  itvvol 
bUkdyxoyov,  &c.  (iv.  24,  2.) 

In  an  apophthegm  ascribed  to  King  Polydonis,  leader  of  the  Spar- 
tans during  the  first  Messenian  war,  he  is  asked,  whether  he  is  really 
taking  arms  against  his  brethren,  to  which  he  replies,  "No;  I  am 
only  marching  to  the  unallotted  portion  of  the  territory."  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm.  Lakonic.  p.  23l.)<— nrl  ri)v  a«cX^/>fi»Tx>v  x^P^^* 
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it  for  the  special  purpose  and  resistance — Ith6md 
(which  is  ^aid  to  have  had  already  a  small  town 
upon  it)  in  the  iirst  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their 
principal  town  Stenyklfirus,  nor  any  other  town  in 
their  country,  was  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  be 
calculated  to  stand  a  siege ;  that  there  were  no 
walled  towns  among  them  analogous  to  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of  Peloponnesus; 
and  that  perhaps  what  were  called  towns  were, 
like  Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages. 
The  subsequent  state  of  Helotism  into  which  they 
were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this  dispersed 
village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  Relations  of 

Pisa  and 

counterpart  and  sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  eus. 
Sparta.  Unwilling  subjects  themselves,  the  Pisa- 
tans  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and 
their  king  Pantale6n,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
combined  force,  had  gained  so  great  a  temporary 
success,  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of  the  agono- 
thesia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one 
Olympic  ceremony,  in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though 
again  reduced  to  their  condition  of  subjects,  they 
manifested  dispositions  to  renew  their  revolt  at  the 
48th  Olympiad,  under  Damoph6n,  the  son  of  Pan- 
tale6n,  and  the  Eleians  marched  into  their  country 
to  put  them  down,  but  were  persuaded  to  retire  by 
protestations  of  submission.  At  length,  shortly 
afterwards,  under  Pyrrhus,  the  brother  of  Damo- 
phon,  a  serious  revolt  broke  out.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dyspontium  and  the  other  villages  in  the  Pisatid, 
assisted  by  those  of  Makistus^  Skillus  and  the  other 

2p2 
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towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Elis ;  but  their  strength  was  inadequate  to 
the  undertaking.  They  were  completely  conquered  ; 
Dyspontium  was  dismantled^  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  from  whence  most  of 
them  emigrated  to  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and 
ApoUonia  in  Epirus.  The  inhabitants  of  M akistus 
and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  abodes, 
and  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject 
to  Elis  than  it  had  been  before.  The^e  incidents 
seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  50th  Olympiad, 
or  B.C.  580  :  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her 
Perioekid  territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that 
of  Sparta  ^  The  separate  denominations  both  of 
Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more  merged 
in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis:  the  town  of  Le- 
preum  alone,  in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained 
a  separate  name  and  a  sort  of  half-autonomy  down 
straggles  of  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  without 

the  PisfttSB  

andTriphy.  perpetual  Struggles  against  the  Eleians^  But  to- 
to^my!— "  wards  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  po- 
kf'aftCT*^  litical  interests  of  Lacedaemon  had  become  consi- 
^^"b*"  d^r^'^^y  changed,  and  it  was  to  her  advantage  to 
the  pouticai  maintain  the  independence  of  the  subordinate  states 

interests  of 

Sparta.  i  pausan.  vi.  22,  2  ;  v.  6,  3 ;  v.  10,  2 ;   Strabo,  viii.  p.  355-357. 

The  temple  in  honour  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was  first  erected  by  the 
£leians  out  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  (Pausan.  y.  10,  2). 

^  Thucydid.  v.  31.  Even  Lepreum  is  characterised  as  Eleian,  how- 
ever (Aristoph.  Aves,  149) :  compare  also  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tpt(fnfkUi,  ^ 
*HXtff. 

Even  in  the  sixth  Olympiad  an  inhabitant  of  Dyspontium  is  proclaimed 
as  victor  at  the  stadium,  under  the  denomination  of  "  an  Eleian  from 
Dyaponiium  \**  proclaimed  by  the  Eleians  of  course — the  like  in  the  27th 
Olympiad  :  see  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  /^v<nr6vTicv,  which  shows  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pisatid  cannot  have  rendered  themselves  independent 
of  Elis  in  the  26th  Olympiad,  as  Strabo  alleges  (viii.  p.  355). 
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against  the  superior :  accordingly,  we  find  her  at 
that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of  Lepreum. 
From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian 
towns  by  Elis,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having 
happened  in  his  time,  arose,  we  do  not  know ;  the 
fact  seems  to  indicate  a  continual  yearning  for  their 
original  independence,  which  was  still  commemo- 
rated, down  to  a  much  later  period,  by  the  ancient 
Amphiktyony  at  Samikum  in  Triphylia  in  honour 
of  Poseidfin — a  common  religious  festival  frequented 
by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Makistus,  who  sent  round  proclama- 
tion of  a  formal  truce  for  the  holy  periods  The  La- 
cedaemonians, after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  for- 
mally upheld  the  independence  of  the  Triphylian 
towns  against  Elis,  and  seem  to  have  countenanced 
their  endeavours  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arca- 
dian aggregate,  which  however  was  never  fully  ac- 
complished. Their  dependence  on  Elis  became 
loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never  wholly  shaken 
oflF^ 

^  Herodot.  iv.  149 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  343. 
^  Diodor.  xiv.  17  ;  xv.  77;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23,  26. 
It  was  about  this  period  probably  that  the  idea  of  the  local  epony- 
mus,  Triphylus,  son  of  Arkas,  was  first  introduced  (Polyb.  iv.  77}' 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

CONQUESTS  OF  SPARTA  TOWARDS  ARCADIA  AND 

ARGOLIS. 

I  HAVB  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far 
as  our  imperfect  evidence  permits,  how  Sparta 
came  into  possession  both  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down  to 
its  mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  west- 
ward. Her  progress  towards  Arcadia  and  Argolia 
is  now  to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct  her  to  that 
position  which  she  occupied  during  the  reign  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  B.C., — ^a 
time  when  she  had  reached  the  maximum  of  her 
territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fessedly the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Ar- 
cadia, had  never  received  any  immigrants  from 
without;  its  autochthonous  inhabitants — a  strong 
and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous 
Hellenic  tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant 
hive  for  mercenary  troops  * — were  among  the  rudest 
^^^^  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the  longest 
period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of 
petty  hill-villages,  each  independent  of  the  other ; 
and  the  union  of  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name 
(though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices,  such  as 

^  Hermippus  ap.  Athense.  i.  p.  27.  'Avdpcnro^  eV  ^pvyias,  mr6  d* 
*ApKabias  eirucwpovs  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23) — TrXetoroy  dc  ^vXov 
tS>p  'EXKtjvuc&v  t6  *ApKabiK6p  ^Xrj,  &c. 
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the  festival  of  the  Lykaean  Zeus,  of  Despoina, 
daughter  of  Poseiddn  and  D6in6t6r,  and  of  Artemis 
HvmniaO  was  more  loose  and  ineffective  than  that 
of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usually  deno* 
minated  by  the  names  of  regions,  coincident  with 
certain  ethnical  subdivisions — the  Azanes,  the  Par- 
rhasii,  theMaenalii  (adjoining  Mount  Maenalus),  the 
Eutr6sii,  the^Egytae,  the  Skiritae*,  &c.  Some  con- 
siderable towns  however  there  were — aggregations 
of  villages  or  demes  which  had  been  once  autono* 
mous:  the  chief  of  them  were  Tegea  and  Man<- 
tineia,  bordering  on  Laconia  and  Argolis — Orcho- 
menus,  Pheneos,  and  Stymphalus,  towards  the 
north-east,  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius — Klei- 
t6r  and  Heraea,  westward,  where  the  country  is 
divided  from  Elis    and  Triphylia  by  the  woody 

^  Pausan.  viii.  6,  7  >  viii*  ^7,  6  ;  viii.  38,  2.  Xenias,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger^  a  na- 
tive of  the  Parrhasian  district  in  Arcadia^  celebrates  v^ith  great  solem- 
nity, daring  the  march  upward,  the  festival  and  games  of  the  Lyluea 
(Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  10;  compare  Pindar,  Olymp.  ix.  142). 

Many  of  the  forests  in  Arcadia  contained  not  only  wild  boars,  but 
bears,  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (viii.  23.  4). 

'  Pausan.  viii.  26,  5  ;    Strabo,  viii.  p.  388. 

Some  geographers  distributed  the  Arcadians  into  three  subdivisions, 
Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapezuntii.  Azan  passed  for  the  son  of  Areas, 
and  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  paternal  inheritance  was  said  to  have 
contained  seventeen  towns  (Ay  tXax^v  *K(fiv),  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  *A{avia 
— Uappao-ia,  Kleit6r  seems  the  chief  place  in  Azania,  as  far  as  we 
can  infer  from  genealogy  (Pausan.  viii.  4,  2,  3).  Pseus  or  Paos,  from 
whence  the  Azanian  suitor  of  the  daughter  of  Kleisthenes  presented  him- 
self, was  between Kleitdr  and  Psdphis  (Herod,  vi.  127  ;  Pans.  viii.  23, 6). 
A  Delphian  oracle,  however,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Phigaleia,  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  Arcadia,  among  the  Azanes  (Pans.  viii. 

42,  3). 
The  burial-place  of  Areas  was  supposed  to  be  on  Mount  Msenalus 

(Pans.  viii.  9.  2). 
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mountains  of  Pholo6  and  Erymanthus — ^andPhiga- 
leia,  on  the  south-western  border  near  to  M essenia* 
Among  these  the  most  powerful  were  Tegea  and 
Mantineia^ — contenninous  towns,  nearly  equal  ia 
power,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and  high 
plain  of  Tripoli  tza,  and  divided  by  one  of  those  ca- 
pricious winter  torrents  which  only  escapes  through 
katabothra :  it  required  the  amicable  co-operatioa 
of  both  towns  to  keep  this  torrent  in  order,  and 
when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought  on  a  quarrel, 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two  inundated  the  terri- 
tory of  its  neighbour  as  one  means  of  annoyance. 
The  power  and  dignity  of  Tegea,  which  had  grown 
up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally  se- 
parate*, appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  all,  as 
we  may  judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions 
connected  with  the  name  of  Echemus,  and  from 
the  post  conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Pelopon- 
nesian  armaments,  which  was  second  in  distinction 
only  to  that  of  the  Ljicedsemonians^,  If  it  be  cor- 
rect, as  Strabo  asserts*,  that  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  five  separate 
Demes,  was  brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  latter  adopted  this  proceeding 
as  a  means  of  providing  some  check  upon  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Tegea.    The  plain  common 

^  Thucyd.  v.  65.  Compare  the  description  of  the  groand  in  Professor 
Ross  (Reisen  im  Peloponncs.  iv.  7)* 

^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  337. 

'  Herodot.  ix.  27. 

*  Strabo,  1.  c.  MantiDeia  is  reckoned  among  the  oldest  cities  of 
Arcadia  (Polyb.  ii.  54).  Both  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus  had  origi* 
nally  occupied  very  lofty  hill  sites,  and  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale,  lower  down,  nearer  to  the  plain  (Pausan.  viii.  8,  3 ;  12, 4  ;  13,  2). 
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to  Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  wintry  heights  of  MaenalusS  beyond  which, 
as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  Messenia,  and 
Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small 
and  unimportant  townships  or  villages — no  consi- 
derable towns,  before  the  important  step  taken  by 
Epameinondas  in  founding  Megalopolis,  a  short  time 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of 
these  regions  who  joined  Epameinondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  (at  a  time  when  Mantineia  and 
most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were  opposed  to  him) 
were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment, 
that  they  still  carried  as  their  chief  weapon,  in  place 
of  the  spear,  nothing  better  than  the  ancient  club^. 

Both  Tegea  and  Mantineia  held  several  of  these  J^^^^*^ 
smaller  Arcadian  townships  near  them  in  a  sort  of  the  most 
dependence,  and  were  anxious  to  extend  this  em*  Arcadian 
pire  over  others  :  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  fo^ie 
find  the  Mantineians  establishing  and  garrisoning  J^"?**^ 

polls. 

^  MoiyaXii;  bvirxfifupos  (Delphian  Oracle,  ap.  Paus.  viii.  9,  2), 
^  XenophoD,  in  describing  the  ardour  with  which  Epameinondas  in- 
spired his  soldiers  before  this  final  battle,  says  (vii.  5,  20),  npoBvfims 
ftiv  €\€VKovirro  oi  Imrtis  ra  Kpavrf,  iccXevovroff  cicetvov'  eireypd<f>oPTO 
de  Koi  T&v  'ApicadoDV  6irX(rcu,  p67ra\a  ^x^^'*'^^»  ^^  Qfj^aioi  8pt(s' 
TrdvTts  dc  fjKov&PTO  Koi  \6yxas  koX  fiaxaipas,  koI  eXafiirpvpovro  rat 
dtnribag. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these  Arcadian  clubmen  should  have 
possessed  a  shield  and  a  full  panoply.  The  language  of  Xenophon  in 
calling  them  hoplites,  and  the  term  €ir€ypd<f>ovTo,  (properly  referring  to 
the  inscription  on  the  shield)  appear  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
temptuous sneering,  proceeding  from  Xenophon's  miso-Theban  ten- 
dencies :  "  the  Arcadian  hoplites  with  their  clubs  put  themselves  for- 
ward to  be  as  good  as  the  Thebans."  That  these  tendencies  of  Xeno- 
phon show  themselves  in  expressions  very  unbecoming  to  the  dignity 
of  history  (though  curious  as  evidences  of  the  time),  may  be  seen  by 
vii.  5, 12,  where  he  says  of  the  Thebans — ivravBa  d^  ol  irvp  irpeoprts, 

ol  P€PUafK<6T€£  TOlfS  A.<lK€dtUfAOpioV9,  ol  T&  TTCafTl  vktOPtg,  &C. 
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a  fortress  at  Kypsela  among  the  Parrhasii^  near  the 
site  in  which  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built*. 
But  at  this  period,  Sparta,  as  the  political  chief  of 
Hellas,  had  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  all  the  Gre- 
cian towns,  small  and  great,  as  much  isolated  from 
each  other  as  possible,  and  in  checking  all  schemes 
for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies :  she  stood 
forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy  of  these 
smaller  Arcadians  and  drove  back  the  Mantineians 
within  their  own  limits'.     At  a  somewhat  later 
period,  during  the  acm^  of  her  power,  a  few  years 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  she  even  proceeded  to 
the  extreme  length  of  breaking  up  the  unity  of 
Mantineia  itself,  causing  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and 
the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parcelled  into  their  five 
original  Demes — a  violent  arrangement  which  the 
turn  of  political  events  very  soon  reversed".     It 
was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  and  the 
depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken 
for  the  formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  confede- 
racy*;  and  even  then  the  jealousies  of  the  separate 
cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and  short-lived.     The 
great  permanent  change,  the  establishment  of  Me* 
galopolis,  was  accomplished  by  the  ascendency  of 
Epameinondas.     Forty  petty  Arcadian  townshipSi 
among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount  Maena- 
lus,  were  aggregated  into  the  new  city ;  the  jealou- 
sies of  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Kleitdr,  were  for  a 

»  Thucyd.  V.  33,  47,  81. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  c.  Compare  the  instructive  speech  of  Kleigen^s,  the 
envoy  from  Akanthus,  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  b.c.  382 
(Xen.  Hellen.v.  2,  15-16). 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.v.  2, 1-6  ;  Diodor.  xv.  19. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen,  vi,  5^  10-11 }  vii.  I,  23-25. 
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while  suspended;  and  oekists  came  from  all  of 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  the  Msenalii 
and  Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  esta- 
blishment a  genuine  Pan- Arcadian  character*.  It 
was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a  power- 
ful city  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
rescuing  the  Arcadian  townships  from  their  depen- 
dence on  Sparta,  and  imparting  to  them  political 
interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them  both  a 
check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the 
re-established  Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  for  one  moment  to  events  long 
posterior  in  the  order   of  time  (Megalopolis  was 
founded  in  370  b.c),  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand, by  contrast,  the   general  course  of  those 
incidents  of  the   earlier   time,  where   direct   ac- 
counts are  wanting.     The  northern  boundary  of  Encroach- 
the  Spartan  territory  was  formed  by  some  of  the  sp^^**^ 
many  small  Arcadian  townships  or  districts,  seve-  ^^^ 
ral  of  which  were  successively  conquered  by  the  *^^^^^ 
Spartans  and  incorporated  with   their  dominion, 
though  at  what  precise  time  we  are  unable  to  say. 
We  are  told  that  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew 
and  ward  of  Lycurgus,  took  ^Egys,  and  that  he 
also  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  sin- 

^  Pansan.  viii.  27,  6.  No  oekiat  is  mentioned  from  Orchomenas, 
though  three  of  the  petty  townahips  contributing  (crwrtXovvra)  to  Or- 
chomenus  were  embodied  in  the  new  city.  The  feud  between  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Orchomenua  and  Mantineia  was  bitter  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  &,  11-22).  Orchomenus  and  H^reea  both  opposed  the  poli- 
tical confederation  of  Arcadia. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  inrep  MryaXofroXcra»v,  strongly  attests 
the  importance  of  this  city,  especially  c.  10 — €iiv  fuv  avaip^BSxn  koX 
bioiKivBwrw,  l<rxypoU  AaKtdaifioviois  tiOvs  i<m¥  tlvtu,  &c. 
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gular  ill-success,  for  he  was  defeated  and  takea 
prisoner^ :  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans  took  Phi- 
galeia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  but  were 
driven  out  again  by  the  neighbouring  Arcadiaa 
Oresthasians^.  During  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cordially  second- 
ing the  Messenians  :  and  it  may  seem  perhaps  sin- 
gular, that  while  neither  Mantineia  nor  Tegea  are 
mentioned  in  this  war,  the  more  distant  town  of 
Orchomerius,  with  its  king  Aristokratfis,  takes  the 
lead ;  but  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us 
in  so  poetical  a  colouring,  that  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  any  positive  inference  as  to  the  times  to 
which  they  are  referred. 

(Enus^  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Spartans  in  the  days  of  Alkman  :  moreover  the 
district  called  Skiritis,  bordering  on  the  territory 
of  Tegea — as  well  as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the 
westward,  and  Karyae  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
eastward, of  Skiritis — forming  all  together  the  entire 
northern  frontier  of  Sparta  and  all  occupied  by  Ar- 
cadian inhabitants — had  been  conquered,  and  made 
part  of  the  Spartan  territory*  before  600  b.c.    And 

^  Pausan.  iii.  2,  6;  iii.  7i  3 ;  viii.  48,  3. 

*  Paosan.  viii.  39,  2. 

'  Alkman,  Fr.  15,  Welcker ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  446. 

*  That  the  Skiritse  were  Arcadians  is  well-known  (Thuc.  v.  47  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Sictpor) ;  the  possession  of  Belemina  was  disputed  with 
Sparta,  in  the  days  of  her  comparative  humiliation,  by  the  Arcadians  : 
see  Plutarch,  Kleomends,  4 ;  Pausan.  viii.  35,  4. 

Respecting  Karyse  (the  border  town  of  Sparta,  where  the  dtafianipia 
were  sacrificed,  Thuc.  v.  55)  see  PhoHua  Kapvareta  tofyrff  *ApT€fudos' 
ras  de  Kapvas  'ApKadoiv  ovcrar  mrtrtpovTo  AaKeb(Ufi6vu}i. 

The  readiness  with  which  Karyae  and  the  Maleates  revolted  against 
Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  even  before  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
by  the  Thebans,  exhibits  them  apparently  as  conquered  foreign  depen- 
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Herodotus  tells  us,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  Unsucccss- 
kings  Leon  and  HegesiklSs  contemplated  nothing  tempts  of 
less  than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent  tansi^Snst 
to  ask  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  "^^^^ 
their  enterprise  ^  The  priestess  dismissed  their 
wishes  as  extravagant ,  in  reference  to  the  whole  of 
Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the 
usual  equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  for- 
tune against  Tegea.  Flushed  with  their  course  of 
previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the  favourable 
construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  the  Lacedaeriionians  marched  against  Tegea 
with  such  entire  confidence  of  success,  as  to  carry 
with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of  binding  their 
expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat :  they  were  repulsed  with  loss, 
and  the  prisoners  whom  they  left  behind,  bound  in 
the  very  chains  which  their  own  army  had  brought, 
were  constrained  to  servile  labour  on  the  plain  of 
Tegea — the  words  of  the  oracle  being  thus  literally 
fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  first  understood 
them^' 

For  one  whole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were 
constantly  unsuccessful  in  their  campaigns  against 

dencies  of  Sparta,  without  any  kindred  of  race  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5, 
24-26  ;  vii.  1,  28).  Leuktron  in  the  Maleatis  seems  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  in  the  days  of  Kleomen^s  III. 
(Plutarch,  Kleomenes,  6) ;  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war  it  was  the  fron- 
tier town  of  Sparta  towards  Mount  Lyksum  C^huc.  v.  53). 

'  Herod,  i.  66,  Kara^povria-avrfs  ^ApKabcav  Kp€(ro'ov€s  €ivai,  ^XP^^^^' 
pid(ovTo  €v  AiXifioio'i  ctti  frdcu  rj  *KpKdb<av  X^PV* 

^  Herod,  i.  67 ;   Pausan.  iii.  3, 5  ;  viii.  45,  2. 

Herodotus  saw  the  identical  chains  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Athdn6 
Alea  at  Tegea. 
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theTegeans,  and  this  strenuous  resistance  probably 
prevented  them  from  extending  their  conquests 
farther  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 
They  are  At  length  in  the  reign  of  AnaxandridSs  and 
thcToi^ie^  Aristfi,  the  successors  of  Leon  and  Hegesikl^s  (about 
to  bring  to  560  B.C.) ,  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply  to  a  question 
bones  of  from  the  Spartaus — which  of  the  gods  they  ought  to 
Orestes.  propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious— enjoined 
them  to  find  and  carry  to  Sparta  the^  bones  of 
OrestSs  son  of  Agamemnon.  After  a  vain  search, 
since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of  Orestes 
was  to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for 
more  specific  directions,  and  were  told  that  the 
son  of  Agamemnon  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself,  in  a 
place  **  where  two  blasts  were  blowing  under  power- 
ful constraint, — where  there  was  stroke  and  counter- 
stroke,  and  destruction  upon  destruction."  These 
mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent. During  a  truce  with  Tegea,  Lichas,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Spartan  chosen  youth  who  acted  as 
the  moveable  police  of  the  country  under  the  ephors, 
visited  the  place,  and  entered  the  forge  of  a  black- 
smith, who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer 
court  he  had  recently  discovered  a  coffin  contain- 
ing a  body  seven  cubits  long ;  astounded  at  the 
sight,  he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck 
Lichas  that  the  gigantic  relic  of  aforetime  could  be 
nothing  else  but  the  corpse  of  Orestes,  and  he  felt 
assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accurately 
the  indications  of  the  oracle  were  verified  ;  for 
there  were  the  ''  two  blasts  blowing  by  constraint,** 
in  the  two  bellows  of  the  blacksmith :  there  was 
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the  "  stroke  and  counter-stroke  "  in  his  hammer 
and  anvily  as  ^^eli  as  the  '^  destruction  upon  de- 
struction" in  the  murderous  weapons  which  he 
was  forging.  Lichas  said  nothing,  but  returned  to 
Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  authorities,  who,  by  a  concerted  scheme, 
banished  him  under  a  pretended  criminal  accusa- 
tion. He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  under  the 
guise  of  an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to 
let  to  him  the  premises,  and  when  he  found  him- 
self in  possession,  dug  up  and  carried  off  to  Sparta 
the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero\ 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  Their  ope- 
character  of  the  contest  was  changed ;  the  Spartans  ^^ns^t  Te- 
found  themselves  constantly  victorious  over  the  moreww"^ 
Tegeans.     But  it  does  not  seem  that  these  vie-  cessfui; 

°  ^  neverthe- 

tories  led  to  any  positive  result,  though  they  might  lew  Tegea 

r  1  •      1  •      •  r  naaintains 

perhaps  serve  to  enforce  the  practical  conviction  of  her  inde- 
Spartan  superiority ;  for  the  territory  of  Tegea  re-  ^^°  ^^^' 
mained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  noway  re- 
strained. During  the  Persian  invasion  Tegea  ap- 
pears as  the  willing  ally  of  Lacedaemon,  and  as  the 
second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus*:  and  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous 
resistance  of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  La- 
cedaemonians from  extending  their  empire  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian  communities.  These 
latter  always  maintained  their  independence,  though 
acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding  power  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as 
to  the  disposal  of  their  miUtary  force.  And  the  in- 
fluence which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over  all  Arca- 

»  Herod,  i.  69-70.  '  Herod,  ix.  26. 
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dia,  was  one  main  item  in  her  power,  never 
seriously  shaken  until  the  battle  of  Leuktra  ;  which 
took  away  her  previous  means  of  ensuring  success 
and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers \ 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  Sparta  on  her  northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it 
remains  to  mention  her  acquisitions  on  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  side,  towards  Argos.  Originally 
of  spuia  (as  has  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province 
Argos—  of  Kynuria  and  the  Thyreatis,  but  also  the  whole 
^^^tis**  coast  down  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  had  either 
by  Sparta,    j^g^j^  pg^j,j.  q£  jj^^  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged  to 

the  Argeian  confederacy.  We  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus*, that  before  the  time  when  the  embassy  from 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  came  to  solicit  aid  in  Greece 
(about  547  B.C.),  the  whole  of  this  territory  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  Sparta  ;  but  how  long  be- 
fore, or  at  what  precise  epoch,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. A  considerable  victory  is  said  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the 
27th  Olympiad  or  669  b.c,  at  Hysise,  on  the  road 
between  Argos  and  Tegea^ :  at  that  time  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  Kynuria  could  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spartans,  and  we  must  refer  the 
acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  century  ; 
though  Pausanias  places  it  much  earlier,  during  the 
reign  of  Theopompus* — and  Eusebius  connects  it 
with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival  called 
Gymnopsedia  at  Sparta  in  678  b.c. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19.  'Q<nr€p  *ApKab(s,&ravfif$*  vfi&vuKn, 
Ta  TC  avT&v  ca^ovci  kcX  rh  a)0<6Tpia  dfmdiov<ri,  &c. 

This  was  said  to  the  Lacedaemonians  about  ten  years  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

^  Herod,  i.  82.  ^  Pausan.  ii.  25,  1.  *  Pausan.  iii.  7,  5. 
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About  the  year  547  b.c^  the  Argeians  made  an 
effort  to  reconquer  Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led 
to  a  combat  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Gre- 
cian heroism.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two 
powers  that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should 
be  determined  by  a  combat  of  300  select  champions 
on  each  side ;  and  the  armies  of  both  retired,  in 
order  to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted,  and  so  2***i*®^ 

'  the  300  Be- 

equal,  was  the  valour  of  these  two  chosen  compa-  lect  chun. 
nies,  that  the  battle  terminated  by  leaving  only  tween 
three  of  them  alive — ^Alkdndr  and  Chromius  among  at^  to 
the  Argeians,  Othryad^s  among  the  Spartans.  The  ^^j^n 
two  Argeian  warriors  hastened  home  to  report  their  J^^^^^" 
victory,  but  Othryad^s  remained  on  the  field,  carried  valour  of 
off  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan 
camp,  and  kept  his  position  until  he  was  joined  by 
his  countrymen  the  next  morning.     Both  Argos 
and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for  their  respective 
champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was  decided 
by  a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
the  conquerors,  though  not  without  much  slaughter 
on  both  sides.     The  brave  Othryadds,  ashamed  to 
return  home  as  the  single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell 
upon  his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battle\ 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,which  ^^^^ 
did  not  again  pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  powession^ 
history,  under  the  power  of  Argos.  The  preliminary  cflfortsof 
duel  of  300,  with  its  uncertain  issue,  though  well-  u^torel' 
established  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented  ^"^  **• 
by  the  Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  different  from 
the  above  story,  which  seems  to  have  been  current 

^  Herod,  i.  82 ;  Strabo,  Tiii.  p.  376. 
VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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among  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ :  but  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards— when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  for  a 
renewal  of  the  then  expiring  truce — :the  Argeians, 
still  hankering  after  this  their  ancient  territory,  de- 
sired the  Lacedaemonians  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration  ;  which  being  refused,  they  next  stipu- 
lated for  the  privilege  of  trying  the  point  in  dispute 
by  a  duel  similar  to  the  former,  at  any  time  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease. The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemo-f 
nians  acquiesced  in  this  proposition,  though  they 
thought  it  absurd^,  in  consequence  of  their  anxiety 
to  keep  their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time 
smooth  and  pacific.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in  which  Othryadds 
contended,  was  considered  as  absurd  at  the  time 

^  The  Argeians  showed  at  Argos  a  statue  of  Perilaus,  son  of  Alklndr, 
killing  Othryad^s  (Pausan.  ii.  20,  6  ;  ii.  38,  5  :  compare  x.  9,  6,  and  the 
references  in  Larcher  ad  Herodot.  i.  82.  The  narrative  of  ChrTsennus, 
hf  Tpir^  UfXowowrio-iaK&v  (as  given  in  Plutarch^  PanUlel.  Helleiiic. 
p.  306),  is  different  in  many  respects. 

Pausanias  found  the  Thyreatis  in  possessionof  the  Argeians  (ii.  38,  5). 
They  told  him  that  they  had  recovered  it  by  adjudication  ;  when  or  by 
whom  we  do  not  know :  it  seems  to  have  passed  back  to  Argos  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Kleomen^s  III.  at  Sparta  (220  b.c),  Polyb.  iv.  36. 

Strabo  even  reckons  Prasiae  as  Argeian,  to  the  south  of  Kynuria 
(viii.  p.  368),  though  in  his  other  passage  (p.  374),  seemingly  cited  fironi 
Ephorus,  it  is  treated  as  Lacedmnonian.  Compare  Manso,  Sparta^ 
vol.  il.  Beilage  i.  p.  48. 

Kusebius,  placing  this  duel  at  a'  much  earlier  period  (Ol.  07,  % 
678  B.C.),  ascribes  the  first  found|ition  of  the  Gymnopiedia  at  Sparta  to 
the  desire  of  commemorating  the  event.  Pausanias  (iii.  7/  3)  places  it 
still  farther  back,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus. 

'  Thucyd,  v,  41.  Tpir  d^  AaKtdoifMvioit  rh  fiiy  wp^rrQv  i^ti  fJMpla 
elvai  ravra,  eTTCira  {iircBvfAovv  yap  irdpras  t6  "hpyos  ^tXioy  tx**!*)  fuif- 
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when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age  immediately 
succeeding:   it  fell  in  with  a  sort   of  chivalrous 
pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among  the  attributes  of 
the  early  Greeks  S  and  also  with  various  legendary 
exploits,  such  as  the  single  combat  of  Echemus  and 
Hyllus,  of  Melanthus  and  Xanthus,  of  Menelaus 
and  Paris,  &c.     Moreover,  the  heroism  of  Othrya- 
dds  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopaedia*,  but 
also  elsewhere,  and  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
celebrated.     The  absurdity  attached  to  this  propo-  Alteration 
sition,  then,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war — in  the  ^i^^^ 
minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  ^^^^^^ 
and  unchanging  people  in  Greece — is  to  be  ascribed  ciding  dis- 
to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  political  mind,  at  and  select 
after  the  Persian  war.     The  habit  of  political  cal-  ^^""p*®*"- 
culation  had  made  decided  progress  among  them, 
and  the  leading  states  especially  had  become  more 
familiarised  with  something  like  a  statesmanlike 
view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their 
obligations.     How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of 
sagacity  was  during  the  Persian  invasion,  will  ap- 
pear when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent  crisis 
of  Grecian  independence :  but  the  events  of  those 
days  were  well-calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had 
become  far  more  refined  political  schemers  than 
their  forefathers.     And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
proposition  to  settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel 
of  chosen  champions,  admissible  and  even  beco* 

^  Herodot,  vii.  9*  Compare  the  challenge  which  Herodotos  alleges 
to  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  Spartans  by  Mardonius,  throagh  a  he- 
rald, just  before  the  battle  of  Platsea  (ix.  48). 

'  Athenae^  xv.  p.  6/8. 
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niing  a  century  before,  came  afterwards  to  be  de- 
rided as  cbildish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  lonians,  but  completely  dorised 
through  their  long  subjection  to  Argos,  by  whom 
they  were  governed  as  Perioeki.    Pausanias  gives  a 
Kynurians    different  account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces  to 

—    rgolis 

id  to  be  the  eponymous  hero  Kynurus  son  of  Perseus :  but 


inAri 


race!  but  he  does  uot  connect  them  with  the  Kynurians  whom 
domed.  j^g  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia\  It  is  evident  that  even  ia 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  traces  of  their  primitive 
descent  were  nearly  effaced.  He  says  they  were 
"  Orneates  and  Perioeki'*  to  Argos ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ornese  also,  whom  Argos 
had  reduced  to  the  same  dependent  condition, 
traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic  stock — 
Orneus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus*. 
Strabo  seems  to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as 
occupying  originally,  not  only  the  frontier  district 
of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situated, 
but  also  the  north-western  portion  of  Argolis,  un- 
der the  ridge  called  Lyrkeium,  which  separates  the 
latter  from  the  Arcadian  territory  of  Stymphalus^ : 

^  Herod,  viii.  73  ;  Pausan.  iii.  2,  2 ;  viii.  27, 3. 

'  Paasan.  ii.  25, 5.  Mannert  (Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer, 
GriecheDland,  book  ii.  ch.  xix.  p.  618)  connects  the  Kynurians  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Argolis,  though  Herodotus  te1]s  us  that  the  latter  were 
lonians  :  he  gives  to  this  name  much  greater  importance  and  extension 
than  the  evidence  bears  out. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  370 — S^lvaxos  fX®"  '^*'  fl"»?y«*"  «*  AvpK€iov  rov  koto. 
Kwovplap  apovs  TrJ9  * Apfcod/ar.  Coray  and  Grosskurd  gain  nothing  here 
by  the  conjectural  reading  of  'Apytlas  in  place  of  *ApKabias,  for  the 
ridge  of  Lyrkeium  ran  between  the  two^  and  might  therefore  be  con- 
nected with  either  without  impropriety. 
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this  ridge  was  near  the  town  of  Orneae,  which  lay 
on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius, 
and  Strabo  thus  helps  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  Orneates  were  a  portion  of 
Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the  other 
K^nurians  in  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  and 
Perioeki,  and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  we  may  presume  from  the 
large  booty  which  the  Argeians  got  from  it  during 
the  Peloponnesian  warO  was  the  last   territorial 
acquisition  made  by  Sparta.     She  was  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  continuous  dominion,  comprising  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  to  the  northern  boundary   of  Thyre-  ^^^     ^_ 
atis  on  the  eastern  coast.     The  area  of  her  terri-  siuonofthe 
tory,  including  as  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Mes-  m>rtioDof 
senia,  was  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  entire  penin-  susrfirom*" 
sula,  all  governed  from  the  single  city,  and  for  the  b^the"*** 
exclusive  purpose  and  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  ^^J^'* 
Sparta.     Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  540  b.c. 
single  community  pretending  to  independent  agency : 
the   townships   of  the   Periceki,   and  the  villages 
of  the  Helots,  were  each  individually  unimportant ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to 
treat  with  a  foreign  state :  both  consider  themselves 
as  nothing  else  but  the  subjects  of  the  Spartan 
ephors  and  their  subordinate  officers.     They  are 
indeed  discontented  subjects,  hating  as  well  as  fear- 
ing their  masters,  and  not  to  be  trusted  if  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  secure  revolt  presents  itself. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  95, 
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But  no  individual  township  or  district  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  for  itself,  and  combinations 
among  them  are  prevented  by  the  habitual  watch- 
fulness and  unscrupulous  precautions  of  the  ephors, 
especially  by  that  jealous  secret  police  called  the 
Krypteia,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Not  only  therefore  was  the  Spartan  territory 
larger  and  its  population  more  numerous  than  that 
Great  com-  of  any  Other  state  in  HellaSi  but  its  government 
j^eTof  was  also  more  completely  centralised  and  more 
^^y  strictly  obeyed.  Its  source  of  weakness  was  the 
*^®-  discontent  of  its  Perioeki  and  Helots,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other  states) 
imported  barbarians  from  different  countries,  and 
speaking  a  broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellens— of 
one  dialect  and  lineage,  sympathising  with  each 
other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — ^from  whom  indeed 
they  stood  distinguished  by  no  other  line  except 
the  perfect  training,  individual  and  collective,  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  During  the  period 
on  which  we  are  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not 
seem  that  this  discontent  comes  sensibly  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  we  shall  observe  its  manifestations  very 
unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predomi^ 
nance  we  must  add  another — the  excellent  military 
position  of  Sparta,  and  the  unassailable  character 
of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that  territory 
is  washed  by  the  seaS  with  a  coast  remarkably 

'  XenophoD,  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7  '  ^/Sovfitvof  r^v  dXi/ieyon;ra  rrjs  x^pof. 
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dangerous  and  destitute  of  harbours^  and  from  this 
quarter  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend  until  the 
Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing  de- 
velopment  of  the  Athenian  naval  force.  The  city 
of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  was  admirably 
defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern  fron*^ 
tier,  composed  of  those  districts  which  we  have 
observed  above  to  have  been  conquered  from  Ar- 
cadia— Kary&tis,  Skiritis,  Maleatis,  and  Belemi- 
natis.  The  difficulty  as  well  as  danger  of  march* 
ing  into  Laconia  by  these  mountain  passes,  noticed 
by  Euripides,  was  keenly  felt  by  every  enemy  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  has  been  powerfully 
stated  by  a  first-rate  modern  observer,  Colonel 
Leake  ^    No  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  hold- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  5,  10 ;  Earip.  ap.  Strabo.  vlii.  p.  366 ;  Leake, 
Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  ill.  c.  xxii.  p.  25. 

"  It  is  to  the  strength  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  comparatively  large 
extent  of  country  enclosed  within  them,  that  we  must  trace  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Lacedsemonian  power.  These  enabled  the  people,  when 
Itrengthened  by  a  rigid  military  discipline,  and  put  in  motion  by  an 
ambitious  spirit,  first  to  triumph  over  their  weaker  neighbours  of  Mes- 
senia,  by  this  additional  strength  to  overawe  the  disunited  republics  of 
Arcadia^  and  at  length  for  centuries  to  hold  an  acknowledged  military 
superiority  over  every  other  state  in  Greece. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  principal  passes  into  Laconia  lead  to 
one  point :  this  point  is  Sparta ;  a  fact  which  shows  at  once  how  well 
the  position  of  tliat  city  was  chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  province, 
and  how  well  it  was  adapted,  especially  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be 
unwalled,  to  maintain  a  perpetual  vigilance  and  readiness  for  defence, 
which  are  the  surest  means  of  offensive  success. 

"  The  natural  openings  into  the  plain  of  Sparta  are  only  two ;  one  by 
the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the  course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be 
termed ;  the  other  by  its  only  large  branch  (Enus,  now  the  Kelefina, 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  joins  the  Eurotas  opposite  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches  to  Sparta 
from  the  northward  lead  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  valleys.  On 
the  side  of  Messenia  the  northerly  prolongation  of  Mount  Taygetum, 
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ing  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than  that 

of  Sparta.     This  well-protected   frontier  was    a 

substitute  more  than  sufficient  for  fortifications  to 

Sparta  itself,  which  always  maintained,  down  to 

the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitive  aspect 

of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather  than  a 

regular  city. 

Careful  per.      When,  aloug  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we 

^^f\bc^   contemplate  the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the 

^f*to*~"  Spartan  citizens,   as  yet   undiminished  in  their 

when  other  Dumbcrs, — Combined  with  the  effect  of  that  training 

states  had  ^^        •  <•  .•••.  •>• 

notTaimng  upon  Grecian  sentunent,  m  mspmng  awe  and  ad- 
miration,— we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
during  the  half  century  which  elapsed  between  the 
year  600  b.c,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun  to  ex- 
ercise a  recognised  ascendency  over  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Her  military  force  was  at  that  time  supe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much 
greater  than  it  afterwards  came  to  be ;  for  other 
states  had  not  yet  attainedUheir  maximum,  and 
Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height 
which  she  afterwards  reached.  In  respect  to  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  number,  the  Spartan  military  force 

which  joios  Mount  Lyceum  at  the  paaa  of  Andania,  now  the  pass  of 
MakrypUi,  furDishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the  loftiest  kind,  admitting 
only  of  routes  easily  defensible ;  and  which — whether  from  the  Cromitia 
of  Arcadia  to  the  south-westward  of  the  modern  Lond^»  from  the 
Stenycleric  plain,  from  the  plain  of  the  Pamisus,  or  from  Phene,  now 
Kalam&ta, — all  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  and  con- 
duct to  iSparta  by  Pellana.  There  was  indeed  a  branch  of  the  last- 
mentioned  route  which  descended  into  the  Spartan  plain  at  the  modern 
Mistra,  and  which  must  have  been  a  very  frequent  communication  be- 
tween Sparta  and  the  lower  part  of  Messenia ;  but,  like  the  other  di- 
rect passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much  more  difficult  and  defensible 
than  those  which  I  have  called  the  natural  entrances  of  the  province." 
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had  even  at  this  early  period  reached  a  point  which 
it   did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in  Athens, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be 
hereafter  shown) ,  the  military  training  in  later  days 
received  greater  attention,  and  improved  consider- 
ably.    The  Spartans  (observes  Aristotle)  *  brought 
to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training   and  their 
military  discipline,  at  a  time  when  other  Greeks 
neglected  both  the  one  and  the  other :  their  early 
superiority  was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the 
untrained,  and  ceased  in   after-days  when  other 
states  came  to  subject  their  citizens  to  systematic 
exercises  of  analogous  character  or  tendency.  This 
fact  —the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her 
maximum  of  discipline,  power,  and  territory — is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  explaining 
the  general  acquiescence  which  her  ascendency  met 
with  in  Greece,  and  which  her  subsequent   acts 
would  certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That 
acquiescence  first  began,  and  became  a  habit  of  the 
Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  no  rival 
to  come  near  her — when  she  had  completely  shot 
ahead  of  Argos — and  when  the  vigour  of  the  Ly- 
curgean  discipline  had  been  manifested  in  a  long 
series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary 
period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  phrase  of  Herodotus)  when 
she  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus*. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  3,  4. 

^Ert  dc  avTovs  tovs  AoKfovas  iafi€V,  ((os  fUu  avrol  irpoaijbp€vov  raXs 
f^CKonovlais,  virtpi^ovras  rSiv  aXKtaV  vvv  Bf,  koI  tols  yvfiyaalois  koI  tois 
iro\€fWcois,  dySxri,  \€nrofi€vovs  ircpmv,  ov  yap  r^  tovs  viovs  yvp.vd(€iv 
r6v  rp6nrov  tovtov  hi€<f>€pov,  aKKa  r^  pAvov  prj  irpos  dcKovvras  dcrKelv 
^'AvToyavKTrhs  yhp  rrjs  Troideuxr  vvv  t\owTt:  irp6T€pov  dt  ovk  (l)(ov. 

'  Herodot.  i.  68.  ifbri  d€  <r<Pi  Ka\  ^  ttoXX^  rijs  HcXoTrowfiaov  ^v  icorc- 
urpapjuvfim 
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Military  in-  OxxT  ftccouiits  of  the  memorable  military  orga- 
of  s'pi^a—  nisation  of  Sparta  are  scanty,  and  insufficient  to 
PecuUar      place  the  details  of  it  clearly  before  us.    The  arms 

and  minute   *  "^ 

miutary  of  the  Spartaus,  except  perhaps  the  helmet,  were 
sions,  di-  not  different  from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites. 
thTdvu—  But  one  grand  peculiarity  is  observable  from  the 
Endmoties,  beginning,  as  an  item  in  the  Lycurgean  institutions 
— they  established  military  divisions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  which 
we  have  now  reached,  the  two  were  confounded ^ 
and  the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or 
ward  were  marshalled  together  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Every  Lacedaemonian  was  bound  to  military  service 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty^  and  the  ephors, 
when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms 
all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Hero* 
dotus  tells  us  that  Lycurgus  established  the  milU 
tary  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta, — the  En6« 
moties,  theTriakads,  and  the  Syssitia^ :  theTriakads 
are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  what  they  were,  but  the  En6moty  was  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  system,  and  the  pivot 
upon  which  all  its  arrangements  turned.  It  was  a 
small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  whom  is 
given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — drilled  and 
practised  together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound 

*  Herodot.  i.  67 :  compare  Larcher's  note. 

Concerning  the  obscure  and  difficult  subject  of  the  military  arrange- 
menfas  of  Sparta,  see  Cragius,  Repub.  Laced,  iv.  4 ;  Manao,  Sparta,  ii. 
Beilage  18.  p.  224 ;  O.  Miiller,  Hist.  Doriana,  iii.  12 ;  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  Thncydides,  v.  68 ;  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece^  vol.  i. 
Appendix  3,  p.  520. 

The  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have  worn  in  place  of  a  helmet  a  sort 
of  stuffed  headpiece,  somewhat  less  protective,  called  viXor  (PoDuz,  i. 
10,  149;  Thucyd,  iv.  35). 
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to  each  other  by  a  common  oath^  Each  Endmoty 
had  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarch,  the  strongest 
and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who  always  oc*- 
cnpied  the  front  rank,  and  led  the  En6moty  when 
it  marched  in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march 
as  well  as  setting  the  example.  If  the  Endmoty 
was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the 
left,  and  care  was  taken  that  both  the  front  rank  men 
and  the  rear  rank  men,  of  each  file,  should  be  sol- 
diers of  particular  merit  ^.    It  was  upon  these  small 


^  Pollui,  u  10,  129«  'IdiW  fUPTOi  T&v  AoK^daifjunyUnf,  ipafiorta^  luA 
Ii6pa :  compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.  v.  'Epfio/Aorta ;  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacon. 
c.  11  ;  ITiucydid.  v.  67-68 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  12. 

Saidas  states  the  en6moty  at  25  men  ;  in  the  Lacedemonian  army 
which  fought  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  (418  b.c.)«  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  about  32  men  (Thuc.  I,  c.) :  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
of  36  men  (Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.)-  But  the  language  of  Xenophon  and 
Thucydides  does  not  imply  that  the  number  of  each  endmoty  was  equal. 

'  O.  Miiller  states  that  the  enomotarch,  after  a  napayayrf  or  deployment 
into  phalanx,  stood  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  contrary  to  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac.  11,  9* — -"Ore  d<  6  &px!^v  evdfpvfiog  yiyvtrtu,  ovd*  iv  rovry 
fuiov€KTtiP  riyovvrai  oXX'  foriv  &rM  icai  irXcoyeierciV-^the  ^PX^*'  ^^  ^^ 
first  enomotarch  of  the  lochus,  the  irparo^TTdTrfs  (as  appears  from  1 1, 5.), 
when  the  endmoty  marched  in  single  file.  To  put  the  ^fM^v  on  the 
right  flank,  was  done  oecanonally  for  special  reason-^^v  be  irort  tv€iia 
Tipos  doicg  (vfix^peiy,  t6v  rfy(fi6va  defiov  Mpas  ^^biv,  &c.  I  under <- 
stand  Xenophon's  description  of  the  vapaycrpi  or  deployment  differently 
from  Miiller — it  rather  seems  that  the  endmoties  which  stood  first  made 
a  side-movement  to  the  left,  so  that  the  first  enomotarch  still  maintained 
his  place  on  the  left,  at  the  same  time  that  the  opportunity  was  created 
for  the  endmoties  in  the  rear  to  come  up  and  form  equal  front  (rf  ^m»- 
fiordpxn  Trapcyyvarcu  €ls  /xctomtov  wap'  dawiba  KoOiaraadcu — the  words 
nap*  d<77rcda  have  reference,  as  I  imagine,  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
first  enomotarch,  who  set  the  example  of  side-movement  to  the  left- 
hand,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  words  which  follow — koI  diii  ifavrog 
olros  «ar  ^  ^  ^dXayf  €vcania  KaTa(TTJ.  The  phalanx  was  constituted 
when  all  the  loehi  formed  an  equal  and  continuous  front,  whether  the 
sixteen  endmoties  (of  which  each  iochus  was  composed)  might  be  each 
in  one  file,  in  three  files,  or  in  six  files. 
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companies  that  the  constant  and  severe  Lacedaemo- 
nian drilling  was  brought  to  act ;  they  were  taught  to 
march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file, 
to  wheel  right  or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  eno- 
motarch  and  the  other  protostatae  or  front  rank  man 
should  always  be  the  persons  immediately  opposed 
to  the  enemy  ^  Their  step  was  regulated  by  the 
fife,  which  played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to 
Sparta,  and  was  employed  in  actual  battle  as  well 
as  in  military  practice  ;  and  so  perfectly  were  they 
drS^  of  habituated  to  the  movements  of  the  En6moty ,  that 
tiieEndmo-  jf  their  order  was  deranged  by  any  adverse  acci- 
dent, scattered  soldiers  could  spontaneously  form 
themselves  into  the  same  order,  and  each  man  knew 
perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into 
which  chance  had  thrown  him*.  Above  the  En6- 
moty  were  several  larger  divisions — the  Pentekos- 
tys,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora®,  of  which  latter 

^  See  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8,  10,  upon  the  advantage  of  attacking  the 
enemy  with  SpBiot  \6xoi,  in  which  case  the  strongest  and  best  soldiers  all 
came  first  into  conflict.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Cyreian  troops  cannot  be  safely  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
practice  at  Sparta.  Xenophon  and  his  colleagues  established  Lochia 
Pentekosties  and  En6moties  in  the  Cyreian  army :  the  Lochus  consisted 
of  100  men,  but  the  numbers  of  the  other  two  divisions  are  not  stated 
(Anab.  iii.  4,  21 ;  iv.  3,  26  :  compare  Arrian,  Tactic,  cap.  6). 

'  The  words  of  Thucydides  indicate  the  peculiar  marshalling  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  as  distinguished  both  from  their  enemies  and  from  their 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia — koL  tvOvs  vir6  oTrovbfjs  KaOi<rravro  tg 
KOfTfiov  t6v  iavT&v,  "Ayidor  rov  jSatriXco^r  (Kaara  €(rfyovfuvov  koto, 
vofwv :  again,  c.  68. 

About  the  music  of  the  flute  or  fife,  Thucyd.  v.  69  ;  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
13,  9 ;  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  22. 

'  Meursius,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Racchetti  (Delia  Milizia  dei  Grechi 
Antichi,  Milan,  1807,  p.  166)  all  think  that  Lochus  and  Mora  were 
different  names  for  the  same  division  ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  of  Xenophon  in  Repub.  Lac.  c.  11,  we  must  sup- 
pose an  actual  change  of  nomenclature  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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there  seem  to  have  been  six  in  all ;  respecting  the 
number  of  each  division,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
larger  to  the  smaller,  we  find  statements  altogether 
different,  yet  each  resting  upon  good  authority, — so 
that  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
peremptory  standard,  and  that  the  Endmoty  com- 
prised 25,  32,  or  36  men  ;  the  Pentekostys  two  or 
four  Endmoties  ;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pente- 
kosties,  and  the  Mora,  400,  500,  600,  or  900  men — 
at  different  times,  or  according  to  the  limits  of  age 
which  the  ephors  might  prescribe  for  the  men 
whom  they  called  into  the  field  \     What  remains 


which  appears  to  be  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion— yet  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for. 

There  ia  one  point  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's  Appendix  which  is  of  some 
importance,  and  in  which  I  cannot  but  dissent  from  his  opinion.  He 
says,  after  stating  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the  Spartan 
military  force  as  given  by  Xenophon,  "Xenophon  speaks  only  of 
Spartans,  as  appears  by  the  epithet  wo\itucS>v,"  p.  521  :  the  words  of 
Xenophon  are^'Eicaon;  dc  t&p  wo\itucS>v  fiop&v  €j(ei  iroKifuipxov  tva, 
&c.  (Rep.  Lac.  11.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  Xenophon  is  here  speaking  of  the  aggregate 
Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  force,  including  both  Spartans  and  Peri- 
ceki — not  of  Spartans  alone.  The  word  voKtriK&v  does  not  mean  Spar- 
tans, as  distinguished  from  Periceki ;  but  Lacedaemonians,  as  distin- 
guished from  allies.  Thus  when  Agesilaus  returns  home  from  the 
blockade  of  Phlius,  Xenophon  tells  us  that  ravra  noirfo-as  roifs  fuv 
avfifidxovt  d<l>fJK€,  to  dc  iroktrucov  otKaB€  mrifyayt  (Hellen.  v.  3,  25). 

O.  Miiller  also  thinks  that  the  whole  number  of  5/40  men,  who  fought 
at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  were  furnished  by  the  city  of  Sparta  itself  (Hist,  of  Dorians, 
iii.  12,  2)  :  and  to  prove  this  he  refers  to  the  very  passage  just  cited 
from  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon,  which,  as  far  as  it  proves  anything, 
proves  the  contrary  of  his  position.  He  g^ves  no  other  evidence  to  sup- 
port it,  and  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  he  understands  the  expression  noKiruc^  x^P^C^'^  Polybius, 
vi.  45)  to  mean  the  district  of  Sparta  itself  as  contradistinguished  from 
Laconia — a  construction  which  seems  to  me  not  warranted  by  the 
passage  in  Polybius. 

'  Aristotle,  Aa«e»y«y  IloXcrcta,  Fragm.  5-6>  ed.  Neumann :  Photius 
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fixed  in  the  system  is,  first,  the  small  number, 
though  varying  within  certain  limits,  of  the  ele- 
mentary company  called  En6moty,  trained  to  act 
together,  and  composed  of  men  nearly  of  the  same 
age*,   in  which  every  man  knew  his  place;    se- 
condly, the  scale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of 
officers,  each  rising  above  the  other, — the  £n6mo- 
tarcb,  the  Pentekontdr,  the  Lochage,  and  the  Po- 
lemarch,  or  commander  of  the  Mora, — each  having 
the  charge  of  their  respective  divisions.     Orders 
were  transmitted  from  the  king,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  through  the  Polemarchs  to  the  Lochages» — 
from  the  Lochages  to  the  Pentekonters,  and  then 
from  the  latter  to  the  En6motarchs,  each  of  whom 
caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  En6moty.     As 
all  these  men  had  been  previously  trained  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  in- 
fantry possessed  the  arrangements  and  aptitudes  of 
a  standing  army.    Originally  they  seem  to  have  had 

V.  A6xp9.  Harpokration,  Mopmv,  Etymologic*  Mag.  M6pa,  Tlie  state* 
ment  of  Aristotle  is  transmitted  so  imperfectly  that  we  cannot  make  out 
clearly  what  it  was.  Xenophon  says  that  there  were  six  mone  in  all, 
comprehending  all  the  citizens  of  military  age  (Rep.  Lac.  11,  3).  But 
Ephorus  stated  the  mora  at  500  men,  Kallisthenes  at  700,  and  Poly, 
bias  at  900  (Plutarch,  Pelopid.  17  ;  Diodor.  xv.  32).  If  all  the  citi- 
zens competent  to  bear  arms  were  comprised  in  six  morse,  the  numbers 
of  each  mora  must  of  course  have  varied.  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
there  were  seven  Lacedaemonian  lochi,  each  loclius  containing  four  pen- 
tekosties,  and  each  pentckosty  contaioing  four  endmoties  :  Thucydides 
seems  (as  I  before  remarked)  to  make  each  endmoty  thirty-two  men. 
But  Xenophon  tells  us  that  each  mora  had  four  lochi,  each  lochus  two 
pentekosties,  and  each  pentekosty  two  en6moties  (Rep.  Lac.  11,4). 
The  names  of  these  divisions  remained  the  same,  but  the  numbers  va- 
ried. 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  the  men  under  thirty,  or  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  often  detached  in  a  battle  to  pursue  the 
light  troops  of  the  enemy  (Xen.  Helien.  iv.  5,  15-16). 
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no  cavalry  at  alP,  and  Tvhen  cavalry  was  at  length 
introduced  into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  infe- 
rior character,  no  provision  having  been  made  for 
it  in  the  Lycurgean  training.  But  the  military  force 
of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  spe- 
cial training,  having  neither  any  small  company  like 
the  en6moty,  consisting  of  particular  meu  drilled 
to  act  together — nor  fixed  and  disciplined  officers — 
nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision. 
Gymnastics  and  the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of 
education  everywhere,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  other 
that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  citTes^here 
practice  of  marching  in  line  and  mihtary  evolutions,  JSIar"^*." 
inasmuch  as  the  obUeation  to  serve  was  universal  ^  ^?- 

o  sions  al- 

and often  enforced.     But  such  practice  was  casual  stinct  from 

^  the  civil. 

and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or 
Athens  a  fixed  military  place  and  duty.  The  citi- 
zen took  arms  among  his  tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch 
chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was  placed  in 
a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his 
immediate  neighbours  were  predetermined.  The 
tribe  appears  to  have  been  the  only  military  classi- 
fication known  to  Athens^,  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was 
for  cavalry,  under  the  general-in-chief.    Moreover, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 12. 

'  Herodot.  vi.  1 1 1 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  98  j  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  2,19. 

The  same  marehalling  of  hoplitee,  according  to  the  civil  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged,  is  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  Mess^nd  in  Sicily  as 
well  as  of  Syraknse  (Thucyd.  iii.  90 ;  vi.  100). 

At  Argos  there  was  a  body  of  1000  hoplites,  who  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  received  training  in  military  manoeuvres  at  the  cost  of 
the  city  (Thacyd.  v.  67),  but  there  is  reason  to  imagine  them  intro- 
duced subsequent  to  the  Persian  war^  when  political  affairs  became  more 
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orders  from  the  general  were  proclaiined  to  the  line 
collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  execution  of  them  by  his  divi- 
sion.    With  an  arrangement  thus  perfunctory  and 
unsystematisedi  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how 
well  the  military  duties  were  often  performed :  but 
every  Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armed  force,  and 
the  laborious  preparation  of  every  Spartan  for  his 
appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  in- 
feriority which  made  him  willingly  accept  the  head- 
ship of  ''  these  professional  artists  in  the  business 
of  warS"  as  they  are  often  denominated. 
Recognised       It  was  through^the  concurrence  of  these  various 
of^«Sa~  circumstances  that  the  willing  acknowledgment  of 
wSTcre-    Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of  Hellas  became  a  part 
cian  senti-    of  Grecian  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  interval 
coincident    between  about  600  b.c.  and  547  b.c.    During  this 
growing      period  too,  chiefly,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were 

^crcMcd*^  ripening  into  a  sort  of  recognised  and  active  part- 
commu- 
nion, complicated.    The  Epariti  in  Arcadia  began  at  a  much  later  time,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 33). 

About  the  Athenian  Taziarchs,  one  to  each  tribe,  see  JSschinefl  de 
Fals.  Leg.  c.  53.  p.  300  R. ;  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  p.  147 ; 
Demoath.  adv.  Boeotum  pro  nomine,  p.  999  R* ;  Philippic,  i.  p.  47* 

See  the  advice  given  by  Xenophon  (in  his  Treatise  De  Officio  Ma- 
gistri  Equitum)  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  small  divisions,  each  with  its  special  commander. 
The  division  into  tribes  is  all  that  he  finds  recognised  (Off.  M.  £.  C.  ii. 
2 — iv.  9) ;  he  strongly  recommends  giving  orders-— dm  irapayyikin^t, 
and  not  dno  KtfpvKOf. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  23.  UAvnoif  &cpoi  rtxyirai  leal  (ro^iorai  r£y 
vo\€fiiK&v  6vT€s  ol  ^TTtifyrMTtu,  &c.  (Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c.  14)  ^yriamo 
fiv,  roifs  fiiv  SKkovs  avTOOx^^buifrriLS  e&cu  r&v  OTparujTiK&v,  Aoicedaifio- 
yiovs  dc  fji6»ovs  r^  Svri  r^xyiras  t&u  9n>X€/uic«^y......''n(rrc  t&v  d€Ofi€V»p 

yiyy€U'$ai  oird^v  dirop€irtu'  oMv  yhp  dirpotrKtirrop  iarw. 
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nership ;  the  common  religious  assemblies,  which 
bound  the  parts  together,  not  only  acquired  greater 
formality  and  more  extended  development,  but  also 
became  more  numerous  and  frequent — and  the 
Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games  were  ex- 
alted into  a  national  importance,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Olympic.  The  recognised  superiority 
of  Sparta  thus  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  first 
historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It 
was  about  the  year  547  b.c,  that  Croesus  of  Lydia, 
pressed  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid 
from  Greece,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  Spar- 
tans as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
body^  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work,  towards 
a  certain  degree  of  increased  intercourse  and  co- 
operation among  the  dispersed  members  of  the 
Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  recognised  by  all  as  the  first — a 
state  whose  superiority  was  the  more  readily  ac* 
quiesoed  in,  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and 
laborious  discipline,  which  all  admired,  but  none 
chose  to  copy*. 

'  'Yfuas  yap  nvyOdvofuu  irpoiaramu  r^r  "EXXcidor  (Herodot.  i.  69)  : 
compare  i.  162 ;  r.  49 ;  vi.  84,  about  Spartan  hegemony. 

'  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  10, 8.  cn-aivoOon  /mv  v6vt€£  rh  roiavra  cvrcn;- 
dcvfuira,  /ufUurBcu  di  aMi  ovdtfua  frdXtr  cdeXri. 

The  magnificent  fnnerai  discourse,  pronounced  by  Perikles  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  over  die  deceased  Athenian  warriors,  in- 
cludes a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  unconstrained  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  austere,  repulsive  and  ostentatious 
drilling  to  whidi  the  Spartans  were  subject  from  their  earliest  youth ; 
at  the  same  time  it  attests  the  powerful  effect  which  that  drilling  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  Crreece  C^iucyd.  ii.  37-39)*  inaT€vovrtt  ov 
roiff  wapatriuCau  rd  irXcov  Koi  aurarais,  ^  t^  aKJ}'  ^fi&v  airr&if  ds  rii  ^jpy 
rln^vxip'  «eal  ^p  reus  iratdc/otr  ol  fup  (the  Spartans)  hrkn6v^  mnc^ovt  cv- 
6v9  v€oi  6vrts  t6  ia^puop  ftenpxoimu,  &c. 

The  impression  of  the  light  troops  when  they  first  began  to  attack 
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Whether   it  be  true  (as  O.  Miiller  and   other 
learned  men  conceive)  that  the  Homeric  mode  of 
fighting  was  the  general  practice  in  Peloponnesus 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Dorians,  and  that  the  latter  first  introduced 
the  habit  of  fighting  with  close  ranks  and  pro- 
tended spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  deter- 
Homeric      mined.     Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge 
fighting—    of  Greece,  the   hoplites   in  close  rank  and  file, 
bSJnged  to  charging  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the  pre- 
GrwSce?****  vailing  practice,  though  there  are  cases  of  excep- 
tion, in  which  the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troops 
seem  afraid  of  coining  to  close  quarters  ^     Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  certain,  that  the  Homeric  manner 
of  fighting  ever  really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus, 
which  is  a  country  eminently  inconvenient  for  the 
nse  of  war-chariots :  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
descriptions  of  the  bard  were  founded  chiefly  upon 
what  he  and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  chariots  were  more  employed, 
and  where  the  country  was  much  more  favourable  to 
them*.     We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any 
military  practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the 
hoplites  with  close  ranks  and  protended  spears, 
and  this  practice  belongs  as  much  to  Athens,  Boe- 
otia  and  Eubcea,  as  to  Argos  and  Sparta. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one 
alone,  which  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority or  headship  of  Lacedaemon.     Argos  never 

the  Lacedeemoiiian  hoplites  in  the  island  of  Sphakteria  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  Thucydides  (iv.  34) — t-^  yy^fjtjt  dcdovXcoftcyoi  w  M  Ao- 
KfdaifjLoviovf,  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4>  52.:  compare  iii.  5,  20. 

'  Xenoph.  Heller,  iii.  4, 19. 
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forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the  prime  power  in 
the  peninsula,  and  her  feeling  towards  Sparta  was 
that  of  a  jealous,  but  impotent,  competitor.  By 
what  steps  the  decUne  of  her  power  had  taken 
place,  we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  ^^^J^J^J^ 
the  succession  of  her  kings  subsequent  to  Pheid6n.  ^^^.  **** 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  about  669  b.c,  the  Greece. 
Argeians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartans  at 
Hysise,  and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of 
Nauplia  its  pre-existing  inhabitants,  who  found 
shelter,  by  the  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the 
port  of  Mothdnd  in  Messenia\*  Damokratidas  was 
then  king  of  Argos.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Mel- 
tas  the  son  of  LakidSs  was  the  last  descendant  of 
Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity ;  he  being 
condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch 
however  states  that  the  family  of  the  Herakleids 
died  out,  and  that  another  king,  named  iBg6n, 
was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  the 
Delphian  oracle*.  Of  this  story,  Pausanias  ap- 
pears to  have  known  nothing ;  his  language  im- 
plies that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased  with  Meltas, 
in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the 
title  existed  (though  probably  with  very  limited 

^  Paasan.  iv.  24,  2 ;  iv.  35,  2. 

'  Paasan.  ii.  19»2 ;  Plutarch  (Cur  Pytbia  nunc  non  reddat  oracula,  &c. 
c.  5.  p.  396  ;  De  Fortun&  Alexandria  c.  8.  p.  340).  LakydSs,  king  of 
Arg08>  is  also  named  by  Plutarcb  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  (De  ca- 
piendU  ab  bostibus  utilitate,  c.  6.  p.  89)* 

O.  Miiller  (Hist.  Dorians,  ill.  6, 10)  identifies  Lakid^,  son  of  Meltas, 
named  by  Pausanias,  with  LedkldSs  son  of  Pheiddn,  named  by  Hero- 
dotus as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  KleisthenSs  the  Sikyouian 
(vi.  127) ;  and  he  thus  infers  that  Meltas  must  have  been  deposed  aud 
succeeded  by  JSgon,  %bout  560  b.c.  This  conjecture  seems  to  me  not 
much  to  be  trusted. 

2r2 
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functioas)  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  More* 
over  there  is  some  ground  for  presuming  that  the 
king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Heiak]eid» 
since  the  Spartans  offer  to  him  a  third  part  of  the 
command  of  the  Hellenic  force,  conjointly  with 
their  own  two  kings ^  The  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argives  of  a  valu- 
able portion  of  their  Pericekis,  or  dependent  ter* 
ritory;  but  Orneae  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
Kynuria'  still  continued  to  belong  to  them:  the 
plain  round  their  city  was  very  productive ;  and, 
except  Sparta,  there  was  no  other  power  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus superior  to  them.  Mycenae  and  Tiryns, 
nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent states  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  since 
both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
Her  at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  fa- 

MycScne,  voured  the  Persians.  At  what  time  Klednse  be- 
KieSni.— ^  Came  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Argos,  we  cannot 
distinctly  make  out ;  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  is  numbered  in  that  character  along  with  Or- 
neae  ^ :  but  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  autonomy 
about  the  year  470  b.c,  at  which  period  Pindar 
represents  the  Kleonaeans  as  presiding  and  distri- 

>  Herodot.  vii.  149. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  73. 

Strabo  distinguishes  two  places  called  Ornen ;  one  a  village  in  the 
Argeian  territory,  the  other  a  town  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon :  bat 
I  doubt  whether  there  ever  were  two  places  so  called :  the  town  or  vil- 
lage dependent  on  Argos  seems  the  only  place  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  376). 

3  Thucyd.  v.  67-vi.  95. 

The  Kle6n8ean8  are  also  said  to  have  aided  the  Argeians  in  the  de- 
struction of  Mycenae,  conjointly  with  the  Tegeatans :  from  hence,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  infer  anything  as  to  their  dependence  at  that  time 
(Strabo,  viii.  p.  377). 


Nemean 
games. 
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bating  prizes  at  the  Nemean  games  K  The  grove 
of  Nemea  was  less  than  two  miles  from  their  town, 
and  they  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — a  fanction  of  which  they  were  subse- 
quently robbed  by  the  Argeians,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by  the  Eleians 
with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Ag6n.  The  extinc«* 
tion  of  the  autonomy  of  Klednee,  and  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  festival  by 
ArgoSy  were  doubtless  simidtaneous,  but  we  are 
unable  to  mark  the  exact  time ;  for  the  statement 
of  EusebiuSy  that  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Ne- 
mean festival  as  early  as  the  53rd  Olympiad,  or 
568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable  evi- 
dence of  Pindar'. 

Of  Corinth  and  Sikyon  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient to  speak  when  we  survey  what  is  caUed  the 
Age  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots ;  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  southern  coast  Achaiar- 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon,  as  far  Htono- 
as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north-western  point  of  Pelo-  JJ^^ 
ponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our  whole  know-  p^^^p* 

■■  more- 

ledge,  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived.  ^^^^^ 

These  Achaeans  are  given  to  us  as  representing  the 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  4S.  KXcwvaiooy  irp6s  dpdp&v^  rrrpoKH  (compare 
Nem.  iv.  17).  KXccsyacov  r  afr'  ay&vos,  &c. 

>  See  Coreini  Dissertation.  Agonisticse,  iii.  2. 

The  tenth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  on  this  point  peculiarly  good 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  for,  and  supposed  to  be  sung  by 
Theiseus,  a  native  of  Argos.  Had  there  been  any  jealousy  then  sub- 
sisting between  Argos  and  Kledne  on  the  subject  of  the  presidency  of 
this  festival,  Pindar  would  never  on  such  an  occasion  have  mentioned 
expressly  the  Klednanios  as  presidents. 

The  statements  of  the  Scholia  on  Pindar,  that  the  Corinthians  at  one 
time  celebrated  the  Nemean  games,  or  that  they  were  of  old  celebrated 
at  Siky6n,  seem  unfounded  (Schol.  Pind.  Arg.  Nem.,  and  Nem.  x.  49). 
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ante-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  whom  the  le- 
gend affirms  to  have  retired  under  Tisamenus  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence 
they  expelled  the  pre-existing  lonians  and  occupied 
the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus* — 
how  long  we  do  not  know ;  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  Achaean  towns  formed  each  a  separate 
republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice 
at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Homarius,  affording  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  differences  and  arranging  their 
common  concerns.  Of  these  towns,  twelve  are 
known  from  Herodotus  andStrabo — ^Pell6n6,  ^Egira, 
-ffigae,  Bura,Helikd,  -ffigium,  Rhypes,  Patrae,  Pharae, 
Olenus,  Dym6,  Tritaea*.  But  there  must  origi- 
nally have  been  some  other  autonomous  towns 
besides  these  twelve;  for  in  the  23rd  Olympiad, 
Ikarus  of  HyperSsia  was  proclaimed  as  victor,  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperdsia, 
an  old  town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in 
Achaia^.  It  is  affirmed  that  before  the  Achaean 
occupation  of  the  country,  the  lonians  had  dwelt 
in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently aggregated  into  towns ;  thus  Patrae  was 
formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven  villages,  Dym£ 
from  eight  (one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and 
iEgium  also  from  seven  or  eight.     But  all  these 

'  Polyb.u.41. 

'  Herodot.  i.  145 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  385. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  15»  1 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p.  383 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii.  573.  Pau- 
saDias  seems  to  have  forgotten  this  statement  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
name  of  Hyper^ia  was  exchanged  for  that  of  iEgeira,  during  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  occupation  of  the  country  (vii.  26, 1 ;  Steph.  fiyz.  copies 
him,  V.  Aiyci/Mi).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  names  designate  the 
same  place,  nor  does  Strabo  conceive  that  they  did. 
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towns  were  small,  and  some  of  them  underwent  a 
farther  junction  one  with  the  other  ;  thus  JSgae  was 
joined  with  iBgeira,  and  Olenus  with  Dym6*.  All 
the  authors  seem  disposed  to  recognise  twelve 
cities,  and  no  more,  in  Achaia ;  for  Polybius,  still 
adhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leontium  and 
Keryneia  in  place  of  iBgse  and  Rhypes ;  Pausanias 
gives  Keryneia  in  place  of  Patrae*.  We  hear  of  no 
facts  respecting  these  Achaean  towns  until  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even  then 
their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Achaia  was  mountain,  form- 
ing the  northern  descent  of  those  high  ranges, 
passable  only  through  very  difficult  gorges,  which 
separate  the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  south, 
and  which  throw  out  various  spurs  approaching 
closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  A  strip  of  flat 
land,  with  white  clayey  soil,  often  very  fertile, 
was  however  left  between  these  mountains  and 
the  sea,  which  formed  the  plain  of  each  of  the 
Achaean  towns,  situated  for  the  most  part  upon 
steep  outlying  eminences  overhanging  it.  From 
the  mountains  between  Achaia  and  Arcadia,  nu- 
merous streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but 
few  of  them  are  perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of 
coast  is  represented  as  harbourless^. 

^  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  337, 342,  386. 

>  Polyb.ii.41. 

'  See  Leake's  Travels  in  Morea»  c.  xxvii.  and  xzxi. 
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Ilnsert  at  the  end  of  Vol.  11.^  immediately  after  the  ^  Map  of  Bceotia 
with  special  reference  to  the  Lake  K6pai6.'^ 

The  annexed  Map  of  Boeotia  illustrates  two  points  of 
Interest  for  the  reader  of  Grecian  histoiy : — 

1 .  The  peculiar  bydrographical  feature  which  occurs  so 
often  in  various  parts  of  Greece — ^laud-locked  waters  find- 
ing for  themselves  a  subterraneous  efflux  through  the  cavi- 
ties of  limestone  mountains.  The  lake  Kdpajs  presents 
four  distinct  Katabothra  (the  modem  Greek  name  for 
such  channels),  each  of  considerable  length,  and  in  differ- 
ent directions :  the  lake  Morikios  has  one. 

2.  The  condition  and  capacities  of  the  old  Minyae  of 
Orchomenus^  whom  in  other  respects  we  are  only  permitted 
to  conceive  through  the  optical  illusions  of  legend.  The 
two  Emissarii  or  Tunnek  here  represented  are  the  most 
speaking  and  intelligible  monuments  of  that  race.  What 
is  called  the  Treasury  of  Minyas,  (the  architectural  remains 
of  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Akontion^  at  Skripu, 
immediately  facing  the  north  bank  of  the  Kephisus,)  is  not 
intelligible  as  to  its  purpose,  and  cannot  be  connected  with 
any  given  condition  of  society :  indeed  the  analogous  monu- 
ment, called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  has  been  as- 
serted on  plausible  grounds  to  have  been  originally  a  tomb. 
But  the  purpose  of  these  Emissarii  cannot  be  mistaken. 
They  indicate  patient  industry,  long-sighted  calculation, 
considerable  extent  of  commerce,  and  a  settled  habit  of  ami- 
cable co-operation  among  the  population  round  the  lake : 
they  are  evidence  of  qualities  very  different  from  those  of 
the  athletic  Boeotians  during  the  historical  age. 

The  lake  Kdpais,  formed  principally  by  the  river  Ke- 
phisus,  which  drains  the  whole  north-western  valley  be- 
tween Parnassus,  CEta  and  Knemis,  occupies  the  whole 
space  marked  in  the  plan  only  from  November  to  June :  a 
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large  portion  of  that  space  is  marsh  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

llie  north-eastern  tunnel,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  river  Kephisus,  in  the  line  which  Forch- 
hammer  remarks  as  the  most  convenient  which  could  have 
been  chosen  for  such  a  work,  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a  German  mile,  or  3f  English  miles  in  length,  with  about 
twenty  vertical  shafts  let  down  to  it  along  the  whole 
distance.  The  apertures  of  the  shafts,  about  four  feet 
square,  are  yet  visible,  though  the  shafts  themselves  are 
choked  up.  The  deepest  shaft  is  near  1 50  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Forchhammer. 

The  tunnel  between  the  lakes  Kopais  and  Hylika,  under 
the  plain  of  Akrsephion,  is  considerably  shorter;  and 
as  the  whole  plain  is  now  cultivated,  the  apertures  of  the 
shafts  are  more  filled  up  and  harder  to  find.  Nevertheless 
Forchhammer  himself  saw  and  counted  eight  such  aper- 
tures ;  and  the  Demogeront  of  Akrsephion  told  liim  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all  (Hellenika,  p.  166-168). 

In  the  ancient  times,  when  these  Emissarii  were  iu  full 
operation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  lake  Kopais  was  a  rich  plain,  and  that 
the  river  Kephisus  had  an  ample  discharge  for  its  waters 
without  interruption.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  engineer 
KratSs  of  Chalkis  received  from  Alexander  the  Great  di- 
rections to  clear  out  the  Katabothra;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  was  directed  to  clear  out  the  Emissarius 
to  Larymna  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  40?). 

[At  the  time  when  I  wrote  the  notice  of  Orchomenus 
and  of  this  Emissarius  contained  in  the  preceding  volume, 
I  had  not  seen  the  valuable  work  here  referred  to  of  Forch- 
hammer. He  gives  the  length  of  the  Emissarius  as  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  statement  of  Fiedler,  which  I 
there  copied,  and  liis  account  bears  every  mark  of  the 
greatest  care.] 
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M  THE  KBLIEST  TIMES  TO  THK  RCIQN  OF  QEOROS  THI  FOURTH 

By   lord  CAMPBELL. 

3  Tol«.  8to,     t2i.  . 
■wi'i!;  f"!i?"I".;i!JlS?J,.^  Cui.pl»n  tot  Iba  timat  tadutn  with 


HR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OP  WORKS  NOW  RBADT« 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

I.— LEGENDARY  GREECE. 
II.-GRECIAN  HISTORY  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  PEISISTRATU8  AT  ATHENS. 

Bt  G£0R(>£  GROTE,  Esq. 
With  Maps.    2  vols.  8to. 

"  Endearonr  to  become  aequalnted  with  Mr.  Orote,  who  ii  engaged  on  a 
History ;  he,  too,  will  receive  you  well  if  you  take  him  my  regards.    Ix  you  become 
acquainted  with  him,  it  is  worQi  your  while  to  obtain  the  proof  sheets  of  his  w 
order  to  translate  it    I  expect  a  £preat  deal  firom  this  production,  and  I  will  gBt 
publis|^e|r  fien."— jy9flift«Ar,  the  Hittotian,  to  ^r6/e$tor  J^i^er,  (n  ISSlt. 


woriE,  ia 


VOYAGES  OP  DISCOVERY  and  RESEARCH, 

WITHIN    THE    ARCTIC    REGIONS; 

FROM  1816  TO  THB  PRESENT  TIME, 

In  search  of  a  Nortli-Wcst  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific :  with  Tvo 
Attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole.     Abridged  and  arranged  from  the  OiBdal  Nu- 

ratiTOy  with  occasional  Remarks. 

By   sir  JOHN  BARROW,  Bart., 

Author  of  *'  A  Clironological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  ArcUc  Regions.*'    Witk 

Portrait  of  the  Author  and  Maps.    Svo.    lbs. 


^•^^k^^^^^^^kA^kA^h^^^^^^M^^rf^^^^^^#^^^M^»^a^^ 


HAND-BOOK  op  the  HISTORY  of  PAHmNG 

THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 

Translated  from  Kugler  by  a  Lady,  and  Edited,  witii  Notes, 
By  sir  EDMUND  HEAD,  Bart. 

Post  Bto.  12«. 


N^»<*S^^^^i^^^^>^MVS^^^^^^^M»<M»^»^^i^»/^^^ 


Dedicated,  by  Permmum,  to  Bia  Grace  the  Archbuhop  qf  Ckmterbury, 

catholic  safeguards 

Aytniit  tbe  Brrors,  Oormptloiis,  and  Wovettles  of  tb» 

Cbaroli  of  &oine. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines. 

By  JAMES  BROGDEN,  M.A.,  Trinity  Collbgib,  Gambvdox. 

Vol.1.    8vo.    14». 

*«*  A  Tolome  of  this  work  will  be  published  erery  Two  Months  ontll  eomplated  In  S  toIi. 


^»#»<MWV»^^^^^^^^^»^*»/W^^^A*»^^»^^^^^ 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS. 

GEOLOGICALLY   ILLUSTRATED. 

By  R.  I.  MURCHISON,  Esq.,  F.RB. 
With  Goloarod  Maps,  Sections,  Views,  WoodcuU,  Plates  of  Fossils,  &e. 

2  vols,  royal  4to.    8/.  8#. 
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A  MEMOIR  OP  APM^  piR  PHILIP  DUEHAM; 

HI8  NAVAL    LIFE  AND   8&9V1CES. 
B7  Hit  Nonw,  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  Capt.  87th  Royal  Irish  Fodleon. 

8to.    5f.  6</. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 

Tnnalated  from  the  Qerman  of  Rirrm  Vok  Fbuerbach. 
By  lady  duff  GOBDON. 

870.     12«. 


^t^^^^^^^^^S/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^*^-^^^^^^ 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  DESPATCHES. 

WnuMk  1702  to  1712.    BeooBtly  IHseoTered  at  ^IToodstook. 

Edited  by  SIR  GEORGE  MURRAY. 
Yolfl.  lY,  and  Y«»  oompletiDg  the  Woric.    With  an  Index.    8to*    20f.  eaeh. 

THE  FAIRY  RING. 

A    NEW   COLLECTION   Of   TALES  AND  ST08IES    FROM   THE    QERMAN. 

By  JOHN  EDWARD  TAYLOR. 

With  T^irteep  Uluftratioos.  by  Riciubj)  Doylc 

Foolscap  8to.      7$,  6<2. 

*«•  Well  adapted  as  a  Christmas  Present  for  Young  Persons. 

LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  CONDE- 

By   lord   MAHON. 
Post  8vo.    5s. 

THE   BYEWAYS  OF  ITALY. 

By  MRS.   STISTED. 
With  numerous  Plates  by  Colonel  Stisted.     8vo.     18«. 


,   W^  N--^-N.  -W  V  >*  W   >.'Xi'%»  ^ 


TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

WITH    GEOLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    UNITED    STATES, 

NOVA   8COTIA,  Ac. 

By    CHARLES    LYELL,    Esq. 
With  Maps.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21f« 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Count  Alexis  db  Saint-Peiest. 

Post  8yo.    2«.  6d, 


MR,  MURRAY'S  LIST  OP  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  SPAIN 

AND  READERS  AT  HOME ; 

Deicxibiog  the  Conntrj  ud  Gitiet,  the  Natives  and  their  Mianen,  the 
Antiquitiei,  Religioo,  Legends,  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  Sportt^and  Qnatronamj  ; 
with  Notieei  on  Spanish  History.  ^ 

By  RICHARD  FORD,   Esq. 
With  Travelling  Maps  of  Spain  and  Andalusia,    2  vols,  post  Svo.     90«. 


MY  KNITTING  BOOK. 

Bt   miss   LAMBERT, 
Authoreu  of  <<Handboolc  of  Needlework,"  "  My  Crotdiet  Sunpler/'  &c. 

Royal  16mo.    Is*  6(2. 


FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALGEBRA. 

By  REV.  GEORGE  FISHER, 

OP  THS  ROYAL  NAYAL  SCHOOLS,  OaSBMWICH  HOSPITAL. 

ISmo.     3s. 
Publithed  by  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  AdmiraUg, 


M^t^^^lAA^kMAA^rf^AA'V^*^k^h^i^^^^l^^^^k^t^k^i^^%^ 


THE  MILITARY  MISCELLANY. 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  RECRUITING  OP  THE  ARMY,  MILITARY 

PUNISHMENTS,  &c. 

By  HENRY  MARSHALL,  F.R.S.B., 

DSPUTT  INSPSCTOa  OKNSRAL  Or  HOSPITALa. 

8iro.     10«. 


"y^  r\^  ^  .-X^   "W*^  ^  X  ^  "^ 


A    SERMON 

Preached  in  the  Chapkl  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on  occasion  of  the  CONSECRATION 
of  SAMUEL  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD,  on  Aovent  Sunday,  Not. 
SOthy  1845^  Bj  ROBERT  ISAAC  WILBERFORCE,  M.A.y  Archdeaom 
of  the  East  Riding,  and  Canon  of  York.    8vo.     1«.  • 


■^^^^^S^^^»»^^^»^>^»»^^^^^»^^>^^WMMVMM% 


A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ABSTRACT  PRINCIPLES 

OP  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

By  henry  DRUMMOND  ; 
In  uswer  to  the  Ozfont  and  Cimbridgo  Review.    Crown  Sro.    ^d. 


^^»<»^#W^»^»^»»^^^^^^»^^<^S»■^»<PV^^^^»^»^»^^*»*^*»^^^ 


SPECIMENS  OF  SONNETS 

FROM  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  ITALIAN  POETS,  WITH 

TRANSLATIONa 

By  REV.  CHARLES  STRONG,  M.A., 

Fonnerlj  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    Post  8^0.    6«. 


A    BIRTHDAY,    BAPTISMAL,   OR    MARRIAQE   GIFT. 


In  One  Volvme,  roffol  Qvo,  Price  45f.  in  doth,  or  63«.  tn  nwrocoo,  vtfhmif 

or  relievo  bindUigf 

THE 


0ittitt0n 


ILLUMINATED 


OBKAHSNTAL  BOBDEBS,  IKITIALS,  AND  TITLES  IN  COLOUBS 

AKD  GOLD, 

Faom  DMram  by  OWBN  J0NE8»  Abcbimct, 

'Ain> 

HISTORICAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    THE    OLD    MASTtRS, 

Gabbfullt  oaiWN  fMnc  ram  OuonrALs  tm  OEOBGB  BCELiHF,  Juvt  uxDia  nn  . 

SuFjaonmsBiiai  op  LEWIS  ORUNBB. 

HAiVDeoioLY  BooMD  BY  Mmsbs.  REMNANT  AXD  EDMONDS. 


fXF  the  various  Works  which  are  capable  of  Pictorial  Decoration 
and  lUuBtration,  none  seem  more  appropriately  adapted  for 
that  object  than  the  Book  op  Common  Prater. 

One  of  the  first  exercises  of  the  painter's  pencil,  on  the  revival 
of  the  Arts  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  to  fumish  embel- 

# 

lishments  for  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  books  of  Devotion, 
Missals,  Psalters,  and  the  like ;  and  some  of  the  oldest  specimens 
of  the  kind  known  were  produced  in  the  British  Islands,  during 
the  ages  styled  dark.  Such  works,  however,  from  the  great  cost 
of  producing  them,  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  public  libraries 
and  tf  few  wealthy  proprietors.  The  resources  of  modem  art  and 
improved  mechanical  contrivances,  render  it  practicable,  in  the 
present  day,  to  produce  a  work  of  this  kind  at  a  moderate  price ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
adorned  with  good  taste  and  propriety,  n^ty  not  be  unwelcome  to 
the  Public. 

The  Embellishments  of  the  present  Edition  consist  of — 

L — ^Nearly  Three  Hundred  Ornamental  Borders,  Scrolls, 

Foliage,  Head-pieges,  and  YiGNErrES ;  and  about  Seven  Hundred 

different  Initials. 


6  THE  ILLUMINATED  PRAYER  BOOK. 


II. — ^EiGHT  Illuminated  Titles,  Designed  and  Executed  bj 
Owen  Jones. 

III. — ^FouB  Illustrations  of  the  CERSMONiEa  and  Seryicbs 
OF  THE  Church,  Designed  by  J.  C.  HoRSLBr,  Engraved  bj  Jsbs 
Thompson — 

HOLT  VOMMtTNIOX,  ^APTiSII»  MARRIAGR,  &ifl>  BURIAL. 

lY. — ^FoRTT  Historical  Engrayings,  to  illustrate  the  Oospels, 
firom  the  works  of  Raphael  and  the  early  Masters  of  the  Italian 
School,  with  some  few  derived  from  modem  German  Masters. 


CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERU0ALEM|       .       .       .  Am.  da 

ST.  JOHN  in  the  WILDERNESS Oruiwcx. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY— THE  NATIVITY    ....  Raphasx. 

STONING  OF  ST.  STEPHEN Raphau.. 

ST.  JOHN  EVANGELIST Rapbakl. 

FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT Aira.  HM. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI Raphasl. 

INFANT  JE8UB  IN  THE  TEMPLE Ovubscb. 

CHRIST  HEALING  THE  BLIND PoUBBiir. 

MARY  MAGDALEN .    .  Raphasl. 

JUDAS  RECEIVING  THE  MONEY  .       .  Am.  da 

THI^  LAST  SUPPER Rapraki. 

t^HRIST  BEFORE  PILATE Otbbbmsk. 

GOOD  FRIDAY— THE  CllUCIFIXION      ....  Raphael. 

CHRIST  BEARING  THJS  CROSS  .  Rapbajki. 

THE  ENTOMBMENT Raphakl. 

EASTER  DAY— THE  RESURRECTION        ,       .       .  Rapba^Il. 

THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD .  OvntBacK. 

DAY  OF  PENTECOST Raphael. 

THE  ASCENSION SaphAEL. 

MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES.       .       .        .  Riphacl. 

THE  WIDOW'S  SON  OF  NAIN  OTSRfinac. 

TRraUTB  MONEY Nacxe. 

THE  RAISING  OP  JAIRU6'  DAUGHTER       .       .    .  Overbbck. 

BT.  ANDREW Raphael. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  INCREDULITY Raphael. 

ST.  PAUL Raphael, 

CONVERSION  OP  ST.  PAUL Raphael. 

PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE      .        .       .       ,  Fra  BAEiOfiono. 

ANNUNCIATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ....  Raphael. 

ST.  MARK .  Pea  BAltx«JU>n(». 

ST.  PETER Raphael. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW Raphael. 

ST.  MATTHEW Raphael. 

ST.  MICHAEL       .........  Raphael. 

ST.  LUKE Oteebech. 

ST.  SIMON  AND  ST.  JUDB Raphael. 

V. — Notes,  illustrating  the  Order  and  History  of  the  Offices. 

The  Text,  with  the  various  Coloured  Initials,  Borders,  and 
Ornaments,  is  printed  by  Vizetellt  Brothers  &  Co. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  PRAYER  BOOK. 


®9tnton0  of  ttit  Vum. 


The  Times,  Oct,  29,  1845. 

"  Tliis  18  indeed  a  magnifioent  publication,  and  eerlainly  ihe 
most  elegant  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  has 
ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  a  noble  deyotional  yolume  and 
fitting  Christian  manual." 

Morning  ChronigiiE,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

^'An  unrivalled  specimen  of  printing,  engraving,  and  binding. 
Every  page  is  adorned  with  vignettes,  initials,  borders,  and  other 
ornaments,  in  various  coloured  ink,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Owen 
Jones.  The  principal  passages  in  the  gospels  are  illustrated  by 
engravings,  most  admirably  done  on  wood.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  more  handsome  present  than  the  volume  before  us ;  whilst  to 
the  theological  library  it  irill  be  an  indispenBable  addition." 

The  Morning  Post,  Nov.  4,  1845. 

'<If  we  had  not  the  substantial  proof  before  our  eyes,  we  could 
scarcely  have  believed  that  the  common  prinling-press  could  have 
thrown  off  impressions  in  which  the  nicest  tints  of  shade  and 
colour  are  preserved  with  a  delicate  accuracy  not  surpassed  by 
the  life-engrossing,  laborious  productions  of  l^ose  good  old  tran- 
scribers in  cloistered  cells  of  the  past." 

The  AxHENiBUM. 

**  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  work,  which,  on  minute  examina- 
tion, has  not  something  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  border  ornaments  and  initial  letters  excite  astonish- 
ment. Typography  has  not  produced  anything  more  perfect  of 
its  kind." 

The  Spectator,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

"  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  far  surpasses 
anything  that  has  been  done  in  decorative  printing  ;  for  bril- 
liancy of  effect,  and  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the 
devices  that  enrich  the  pages,  this  volume  is  a  triumph  of  typo- 
graphic art.  As  we  noticed  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  parts,  we 
were  unable  fully  to  appreciate  its  tasteful  splendour,  until  we  saw 
the  volume  complete,  set  off  by  the  crowning  addition  of  a  superb 
binding." 

The  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
this  work.  The  illuminations  are  superb  in  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing, and  nothing  can  be  more  chaste,  or  highly  finished,  than 
the  wood  engravings." 
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Now  Pablidiiiigi  Mwithly,  Port  8w,  &.  Sd,  or  in  Volumee,  ewry  alUnwte 

Montfai  6«.  cbih, 

MURRAY'S  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY, 

Deagned  to  fiinuBh  the  highest  literature  of  the  day,  ooDsistiqg  of  Original 
Works  and  Reprints  of  Popular  Publications  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


L  THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  George  Bo&bow. 

II.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.    By  Bishop  Heber. 

IIL  TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.    Br  Cjlptns.  Ibby  and  Mangles. 

IV.  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR.    By  Captk.  Dbiwkwater. 

V.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS.    By  Dbummomd  Hay. 

VI.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

VII.  THE  AMBER  WITCH,  a  Trial  for  Witchcraft. 

.VIII.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN.    By  Robert  Southby. 

IX.  NEW   SOUTH    WALES,   AND   THE    BUSa      By  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

X.  LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.    By  John  Barrow. 

XL  FATHER  RIPA  AT  THE  COURT  OF  CHINA. 

XII.  WEST  INDIAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS.    By  M.  G.  Lewis. 

XIII.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

XIV.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS,  AND  THE  ARABS. 

XV.  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.    By  Washington  Irting. 

XVL  A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.      Br 
Charles  Darwin. 

XVIL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

•  XVin.  LIFE  OF  CONDE.    By  Lord  Mahon. 

XIX.  THE  GIPSIES  OF  SPAIN.    By  George  Borrow. 


N(t»  &itUfn»  of  StantraYtr  mufx9i», 


PUBLISHED  BY  MB.  MURBAT. 


THE 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

Vnuk  the  AocMmioM  or  Hjnoir  YII.  to  the  Dsats  of  Gsomi  n. 

Br  HENRY  HALLAM,  Esq. 
Finh  SUthn,  NTiMd.  S  Tola.    8vo.  M«. 


^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^WM^^^^* 


GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

iS(Wiid£iM(im,tlioioagIil7nTlMd.   With  IS Uifi^  6T0lt.8TO,   ».Sr.         ' 


•■MW^I^mMMMMAMMM#«tf«#W«#WW 


LIFE  OF  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON. 

With  SdMtioiiB  from  his  CoRoapondenoo  and  Anecdote  Book. 

Bt  HORACE  TWISS,  Esq.,  one  of  H«r  Majesty's  Counsel. 

ThirasaitUm,   S  Tola.  Poat  8vo.  8]#. 


#W^>4^WW^^^AMM^^MA^^i«^^^ 


BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON, 

Indndlng  the  Toua  to  the  HaBamaa. 

Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

ThMlSdUit%,  lYoLiojalSTO.   {In  prtpanUUm,) 


^*nMMWW^^^^#^#MWWWWWW* 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NAPOLEON 

at  bt*  helbna,  durina  the  first  three  years  of  his  captiyityr 

Bt  Mrs.  ABELL. 
&0on<f  Alitioii,  with  Plataa.   PoatSvo.  10f.6il. 


10  MB.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  EDITIONS. 


HAWKSTONE, 

1.  TALE  OF  AMD  FOR  BNOLANB,  IN  THB  tBAR  184-s% 
Second  Sdition,  2  vols.  fbap.  8to.  I9t. 


^^•t^^^s^^^^^t^^S^^^f^^^^^^^'^^^t^^^^sf 


ON  THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  of  CLIMATE. 

"With  wa  Aooonnt  of  the  best  Plao«  of  Resort  for  InvmUdi  In  England, 

the  South  of  Europe*  &o. 

By  sir  JAMES  CLARK,  il.D:,  Bart. 

Fourth  Edition*   Post  Sro.,  10*.  6d. 


•^MAAAMA^«#^^hi^^^%^l^%^^N«^^V«/^ 


THE  GIPSIES  OF  SPAIN ; 

THEIR  MANNERS^  CUSTOMS,  LANGUAGE,  AND  CBREMOIfIE& 
Bt   GEORGB   BORROW,    Esq. 
^tftirtt  ^dltiosy  rerisod.   PqmSyo.   fir.    ^ 


^^^A^^S^I^iAAAA^k^^^^^^^W^^^^>^ 


A  NATURALIST'S  ^ 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Bt  CHARLES  DARWIN,  Esq. 

Second  BiUitit.  PoatSro.    7#.64, 


^M^k^^k^A^^^NA^k^^M^^^^V^^|^>V«^ 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS. 

By  JOHN  ABERCROMBIE,  M.D. 

Seventh  Edition,   Fctp.8to.  4r. 


■**''<»'»V<^#W  MW^W«V»»»»>»^S<V»»» 


ENQUmmS  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

By  JOHN   ABERCROMBIE,  M.D. 

Eleventh  Edition.   Foap.  8to.  6r.  6(1. 
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THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE ; 

OR  THB  UYE&  OF  OAULBO,  TYCBO  BRAHB,  AND  KfiPLBR. 

By  sib  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LLJ). 

Second  Edition,  Foap.  8vo. 


^f«#^F«AMA#^i«#^»W^#^WW^'^^^^^»'<« 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  OF  THB  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

By     MARY    SOMEBVILLE. 
StmUhSdUbm,  ntlti.  Fop.  Snx  lOr.  M. 


^^^IM^k^k^k^i^k^«^^kMM^k^N^^^^|^^k^^ 


INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE    GREEK    CLASSIC    POETS. 

By  HENRY  NELSON  COLERIDGE,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.  Foap.Svo.  fii.M. 


^kM^I#«^«Mtf«Mrf^nAM^i«««««^^rf«tf^»^M^ 


LIFE  OF  GENERAL  LORD  HILL, 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  FORCES. 

By    REV.     EDWIN     SIDNEY. 

Second  EdiHon,iri1ixF(UiaAU   8T0.12f. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 

IN  EARNEST ; 

OR,  THB  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  BXPLAINBD  BY 

THB  TOYS  AND  SPORTS  OF  YOUTH. 

SUfihSdiHoH,   Fwp.  8to.  8r. 
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HANDBOOK    OP    NEEDLEWORK, 

DECORATIVE  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Bt  miss  LAMBERT. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Nnmeroos  EDgnTlnsi.   Fcap.   Bra  Cr.  M. 
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MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  PRACTICAL  TRBATIBB  ON  THE  NATURB  AND  TALUB  OF  MANURBB. 

Br  FREDERIC  FALKNER^  Esq. 
A  ir$w  SdiUon,  wifli  a  Olowiiy  ol  Ttnna.  Foap.8vo.<i. 


BUTTMAN'S    LEXILOGUS; 

OR,  THB  MEANING  AND  BTTMOLOGY  OF  VARIOUS  WORDB  AND  FABBAGBB 

IN  GREEK  WRITERS. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  bt  the  Rev.  J.  R.  FISHLAKE* 

Third  Edition,   8to.  lU, 


LATINiE   GRAMMATICS  RUDIMENTA; 

OR,  KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH'S    LATIN  GRAMMAR,  FOR  THE   USB 

OF   SCHOOLS. 

Third  Edition,  revised.    ISmo.   3t,6d, 


MRS,  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

FOR   YOUNO   PERSONS. 
Twei/th  Edition,  yrUh'WoodoaiM,   OmYoIiuim.    ISmo.  7e,6d, 


MRS.  MARKHAM^S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 
Ei§hih  Edition,  irithWoodoaiM,   OiwYolttme,    Iflmo.   7e,ed, 


BERTHA'S    JOURNAL, 

DURING  A  VISIT  TO  HER  UNCLE  IN   ENGLAND. 
Fi/th  Edition,   OnoVoIttme.    12jiio.   79' (id. 


MR.  MURRAY'S   LIST   OF  WORKS 

IN  PREPARATION. 


LIFE  OF  LORD  SmMOUTH; 

Comprising  Hit  Lordahip'i  CORRESPONDENCE  ^th  mnay  of  the  MOST 
EMINENT  POLITICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  HIS  TIME. 

By    his  BONJN.LAW, 

THE  HON.  AND  VERY  REV.  GEORGE  PELLEW,  D.D., 

DBAN  or  NOEWICH. 

From  Fapen  oootlgned  to  Tnuteee  for  the  pnipon,  by  the  Deoeand. 

3  vols.  8¥o. 


LETTERS  AND   JOURNALS  OP  THE  LATE 

SIB  HUDSON  LOWE, 

RSLATIirO  CHUFLY  TO  THK 

DETENTION  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

With  Notices  of  Public  Affisirs  in  the  Me^terrueen  from  1792  to  1812;  the 
Liberation  War  in  Germanj  (1813);  the  Campaign  in  France  (1814),  and  the 
Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  the  Netherlands  preceding  the  Campaign 
of  Waterloo. 

By  His  Son,  HUDSON  LOWE,  Esq. 

3  vols.  8yo. 


VOYAGE   OP  DISCOVERY  AND  RESEARCH, 

IN    THE    tOUTHERN    AND    ANTARCTIC    SEAS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ROSS,  Knt.,  R.N. 
With  Plates  and  Maps.    2  vols.  8to. 


CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  OF  ETRURIA. 

By   GEORGE    DENNIS,    Esq. 

Being  an  Account  of  two  Joamejs  made  for  the  purpose  of  inYOstlgating  the 
existing  remains  of  Etruscan  dyllisation,  and  intended  to  serre  ss  a  Gaide  to  the 
Local  Antiquities  of  Etruria. 

With  Maps  and  ninstratlons.   8yo. 


HISTORY   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL   STATES    OF 
EUROPE,  FROM  THB  PEACE  OP  UTRECHT, 

Br  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P. 

A  New  Edition,   2  Vols.    Post  Svo. 


SKETCHES  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

By  lord  LINDSAY, 
Author  of  *f  LfrrTKBs  on  Egypt  and  thx  Holy  La9Q." 

Post  8vo. 


NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  fob  SCHOOLS. 


BMina 


An  Accoant  of  the  Proper  NaIn^8,  Biographical,  Mythological,  and 
Geogn^hical,  that  occur  in  Greek  and  Roman  Writers. 

By   WILLIAM   SMITH,   I^L.D. 
One  volame,  8vo. 


A  FEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 

On  vuioai  Subjects  connected  with  the  History  and  Practioe  of  Pkinting^ 

Sculpture,  &c« 

Bt   CHARLES    LOCKE    EASTLAKE,   R.A., 
Editor  of  <*  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting."* 

8vo. 


LEGENDS  OF  SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS. 

Their  LIVES,  ACTS,  CHARACTERS,  ATTRIBUTES,  AND 
EMBLEMS ;  as  Illustrated  by  Art,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  ChriB- 
tianity  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  MRS.  JAMESON. 

With  numerous  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Woodcnta. 

Post  8vo. 
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MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

By  a  lady. 

With  nnmeroiu  Woodeuta.   12mo. 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OP  ALL 
LIVING  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

Bt  W.  R.  O'BYRNE,  Es9. 

One  Tolume,  royil  8tq. 


THE    FIRST    COMPLETE    EDITION    OP,  THE 
WORKS  OP  DAVID  RICARDO; 

Including  bis  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  &c 

With  a  MEMOIR  by  J.  R.  McCULLOCH,  Esq. 

Complete  in  One  vol.  8yo. 


KOSMOS ;   OR,   A  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP 

THE  WORLD. 

By  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 
TruuUted  by  Colonel  Sabimb,  under  the  tnperintendence  of  tbe  Author.    8vo. 

*'  We  renet  that  the  appeeninoe  of  $n  Bn^h  trantlatlon  of  Koemoi,  onderteken  by 
Colonel  fiboine,  with  the  eoncurrenoe  of  the  Anther,  hea  been  anticipated  by  the  pubBcaUon 
of  another  tranalation  In  the  form  of  Parts.  Thli  tranilation  may,  we  dars  lay,  be,  on  Uie 
whole,  deeently  executed,  but  we  should  much  prefer,  of  ooune,  a  deliberate  tenion, 
bearing  the  gnarentee  of  a  name  lo  eminent  at  Colonel  Sablne*B,  and  anthentleated  by 
Baron  Humboldt's  approbation.  We  hope,  and  trust,  therefore,  that  Colonel  Sabine  baa 
not  dropped  his  dedgn.**— Q«ar/er/jf  Retiew, 


BOSWl^LL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON, 

locluding  tho  Toub.  to  thr  Hebbidu. 
Edited  by  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

A  Nl$w  EdUhn,   One  Volume,  Royal  8vo. 
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